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Abusus  non  toUit  usum. — Abuse 
does  not  invalidate  right. 

/Egrescrit    me    dendo. — Worse 
than  the  sickn^  is  the  remedy. 


Aliud  mihi  est  agendum. — I  have 
other  fish  to  fry. 

Ars  longa,  vita   brevis. — Art   is 
long,  life  short. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SOUNDS  USED  IN  TTOS  DICTIONARY 
WHICH  THE  LEARNER  SHOULD  COMMIT  TO  MEMORY. 

The  long  iilender  English  a  as  in  fate,  paper,  Ac.,  u  marked  thus  &. 

The  long  Italian  a  as  m  far  father,  rather,  &c.,  .  .        • .  A. 

The  sliort  sound  of  the  Italuin  a  as  m  fat,  mat,  marry,  fte., 

IS  not  marked,  but  left  as  an  ordinary  •>. 

'r..e  long  e  as  m  m«,  here,  medium,  tec  •  • 

Vttt  short  c  as  m  get,  let,  set,  led,  &c  •  • 

The  long  t  as  in  f  me,  mme,  &c.  .  • 

The  short  t  as  in  pm,  stnce,  mi'nee,  ltd,  &e.  •  • 

Tlie  long  open  o  as  m  no,  note,  notice,  &o.  •  • 

The  long  close  o  as  in  more,  prove,  moon,  fte.  . . 

The  short  o  as  m  not,  hot,  got,  book,  &e.  • . 

The  long  u  as  in  super,  tube,  cupid,  Ac  . . 
The  short  u  as  in  bull,  pull,  tub,  but,  See 

Fate,  f4r ;  me,  hsr ;  h£rb  t  mine  t  nOte  t  t&ne  t  moon  ;  (A  as  in  thm. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS. 

n.         stands  for  adjective  ;  p{.  a.  or  adjs. 

ad.  . .    . .    adverb ;  pi.  advs. 

con.  . .    . .    conjunction. 

ex.  or  int exclamation  or  inteijection. 


P' 

pp. 

ppr. 

pT€p» 

preL 
pron,, 
V.  u 
v.t. 
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noun. 

plural. 

participle }  p.  a.  participial  adjeetire. 

participle  past  tense. 

participle  present  tense. 

preposition. 

preterit  tense  t  perfectly  passed  or  finished. 

pronoun. 

verb  intransitive  or  neuter. 

verb  transitive  or  active. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Conffren,  in  the  year  1888,  Ay  WM.  L.  ALLISOX,  in  the 
Office  <kf  the  Libranan  qfCongren  at  Wcuhington,  D.  C. 

"  Words  are  things  t  and  a  s.Tiall  drop  of  ink.  fnllinc:  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 
that  which  makes  thousands,  perhnps  millions  think.*'— Braow. 

*' Words  are  the  daughters  of  earth  and  things  are  the  sons  of  heaven/'— Db.  Johnson. 

"His  words  fell  like  the  winter  snows."— Homkr,  m  Jluid,  Book  III. 

**  No  man  has  a  prosperity  so  high  or  firm  but  two  or  three  words  can  dishearten  it 
There  is  no  calamity  which  right  words  will  not  begin  to  redress."— Eaucsaoir. 

"  Words  wound  more  than  swords." 


Mquz  tellus  pauperi  recluditur 
regumque  pueris. — We  shall 
be  all  alike  in  our  graves. 

After  darkness,  light, — Latin. 


A  I'aise  on  marche  k  pied,  qtri 
aiene  son  cheval  par  la  bride, 

'Tis  easy  to  go  on  foot  when 
one  has  a  horse  by  the  bridle. 


•4 


PREFACE. 


Tffts  IMrtlonarT  tm  liepiin  with  th^  view  of  unpplyinx,  «t »  price  wWtia  tSui  raaek  ol 
•11,  a  public  want  which  the  writer,  as  a  bookseller,  had  found  to  exut,  fof  f.  small  word 
book  which  shoald  compriiie  all  the  primitive,  and  most  of  tiie  derivativa  words  of  the 
English  Langufl{;e,  exrept  vbsolefte  and  very  rare  or  technical  terms  not  foiled  in  generai 
literature.  Of  Dk^ionarics  tliere  are  plenty,  doiiiestie  and  imported,  but  not  one  of  them, 
except  those  too  large  and  expensive  to  be  generally  accessible,  contains  more  than 
half  the  words,  paiticnlarly  the  bcientiflc  tennti,  tn  popular  use  ;  and  the  definitions  are  so 
meager,  and  often  mo  defective  and  untrue,  as  applied  to  the  prevailing  practice  or  style,  as 
to  convey  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  thie  object  defined.  In  all  Dictwnanes  these 
definitions  necessarily  bear  a  Rtnlnns  similarity— having  been  handed  down  from  one 
iexioqnvpkcr  to  another  for  «ne  or  two  hundred  years,  without  any  alteration  to  keep  them 
abreast  witli  the  timeH.  Hence,  while  I  have  given  the  usual  or  best  definitions  to  be  found, 
but  adapted  them  to  the  space  at  ray  command,  as  wdl  as  to  the  comprehension  of  thoughtful 
learners,  regardless  of  Kteml  and  obsolete  ngnifications,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  discard 
eonventionnl  onu  tautolnjrical  fonnsof  wonU  in  favor  of  truer  and  more  popular  meanings. 

The  wordi*  an*  senenilly  «r<»ni»e(l  into  psmsraphs,  partly  to  conv«^  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  words  hnviiij;  tlic  hHiiie  (ir  aiinlog<»iift  rootK,  but  notably  to  concentrate  within  the 
compass  of  an  ordinary  hcImxiI  or  pocket  lexicon  the  fullest  vocabulary  and  the  utmost 
eompletenesti  of  inonniti«:s.  The  leading  word  of  each  group  is  re«pclt  phonetically,  th* 
k>ng or  anomalous  sounds  are  dexignnted  by  points,  ond  the  syllable  on  which  the  stress  is 
laid  is  marked  with  an  accent.  Unmarked  vowels  are  mostly  short,  and  if  they  liave  their 
long  sound  it  is  slightlj'  pronounced.  It  is  not  easy,  or  even  possible,  to  express  on  paper 
the  nice  distinctions  which  the  ear  recognizes  in  a  rapid  enunciation  of  slight  sounds,  and 
a  prevalent  fault  of  many  oUterwise  excellent  Dictionaries  is  the  formidable  array  of 
accents,  of  rarioasly  marked  vowels,  and  even  consonants,  or  of  elaborate  sound-symbols, 
which  to  the  ordinary'  learner  serve  no  good  pnrpoKe,  but  confuse  the  understanding,  and 
In  schools,  occupy  in  their  study  the  precious  hours  of  pupils  which  migfht  be  employed  to 
better  advantaj^  In  oonsequence  of  thi*  disproportionnte  attention  to  the  fanciful  variations 
•f  vowel-sonnds,  there  is  coming  into  vogue  m  our  public  schools  a  finical  refinement  in 
pronunciutiou  which  frequently  so  dittguiset:  a  word  as  to  to  render  it  unintelligible  to  eant 
which  have  been  educated  to  the  simple  methods  of  Noa»  Webster,  who  held  that  thii 
true  pronunciation  of  such  voweln  is  best  caught  by  the  ear,  and  that  it  is  worse  than 
to  encumber  words  M-ith  a  multiplicity  of  marks  or  figures. 


Annosa  vulpes  non  capitur  laqueo. 
You  can't  catch  old  birds  with 

chafF. 

After-wit  is  everybody's  wit. 


Alls  Volat    Propriis. — Another 
flies  onward. — Motto  of  Or. 

Aut  Csesar,  aut  nullus. — ^He  will 
be  Csesar  or  nobody. 


PBEFACE. 


I  have  not  considered  it  necessary,  nor  indeed  bad  I  roocn^  to  re-spell  for  pioBirociation 
more  than  the  prim 337  or  root-word,  or,  at  least,  the  most  commonly  used  word  of  each 
group  t  the  following  or  derivative  words  are  simply  aecentedr  and  when  emphasis  or 
greater  di»tinctnes»  in  the  paragrapha  u  required,  they  are  italicised.  The  meanings  of 
participles,  adverbs  and  adjectivca  are  not  always  given,  but  noay  be  inferred  from  the 
preceding  definition,  as  I  have  more  fnlly  explained  under  '^PBKriXBS  akd  Postfixes," 
in  the  latter  pages  of  tiiis  Dictionary.  TIte  participles  which  are  formed  natnraiiy  from  their 
verbs,  I  have  not  entered,  aa  a  mle,  except  where  modem  mage  has  c«»vertcd  them  into 
adjectives  requiting  a  definition.  The  noroenchiture  of  varioas  sciences,  especially 
Agricultural  Cheraistiy,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  Fkysiologjr,  etc.,  which  are  usually 
ignored  in  school  distionaries,  1  have  taken  cnnsiderahle  pains  to  introduce  and  explain, 
and  in  regard  to  the  lhati«amed,  I  claim  for  this  work  a  special  nsef nlness  and  f nllaess  by 
virtue  of  n^  long  experience  as  an  Agrienltitral  Editor.  In  Hat  department  of  English 
Phrases  I  have  also  endeavored  to  give  it  an  exceptional  valae. 

The  manual  labor  connected  with  tt»e  writing  of  this  Dictionary,  and  the  correcting  oi  a 
threefold  series  of  proofs,  has  been  done  by  my  own  hand  daring  the  spare  hours  of  other 
arduous  employments,  and  I  can  therefore  only  hope  that  reasonable  correctness  md 
uniformity  of  excctttion  have  been  attained.  I  have  aimed  to  aoake  this  work  a  truly 
American  production,  and  trust  it  will  meet  and  deserve  a  wide  acceptatimi  at  tho  hands  of 
the  innumerable  multitudo  for  whom  it  ia  tatended,  while  it  eseape«,  what  it  does  not 
court,  the  hypcrcriticism  of  the  pcdanL 

WBL  L.  AI.rjBftW. 
NKvToftK,iC4y,iaBL 


Ad  astr»  per  aspera.  — To  the  stars 
through   difficulties. — Motto 
.  OF  Kansas. 
After  a  stonn  comes  a  calm. 


Atictor  pretiosa  (acit, — The  giver 

makes  the  gift  more  precious. 

Aura  mediocritas, — The  golden 


OF 

THE   EKGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

A  ABjnXE 


ll-clc.    It,\ni-}  Jul.  tar 


inblt  dF  bnnff 'iHTfd, 


ABtncr.  {ib-bHl)  n.  i4(liu 


IbdinUcrn,    (•tMli-lil-'Kun) 
nfflit,  rifhl.  Di  Inirt, 
(tie  kweV  Hrl  ol  the  billr. 


f,'^.&i^"- 


AEED^re^'iTfil 


Andaces  (brtnna  Jnrat,  timid- 
«>sque  repellit.  —  Fortune  as- 
^sts  the  bdd  and  lepels  the 


Apt^s  moi  le  delnge.— After  mi 

the  delu^. 
Asscz  consent  qui  n«  tnoi  dit.— 

Sile&ce  is  coosent. 


ABJITRATIOH                           c                        ABBTSACTIOH      | 

Abjunifir.r..   (.ilH™iril-.hl.n) 
Atii.°'''.'!'(""f"i'l'iv')  a.  IhiE 

ID  ib'lnzf  1  bi{<hl/rica«l. 

rnlhf  linvcnly  nittom. 

bT'Winn..c™t3hiliii.. 
n.  tbi  rcduEElO!]  ol  i  lupi 

i(»4]i,T.,l«l.JWUI^-..Tbl. 
■.  touipklrnosi  iibiLnrj 

Assez  J  a,  si  Crop  n'y  a. — Enough 

is  as  good  as  a  feast. 
AussitSt  dit,  lussicSt  fait.— 'No 

sooDcr  said  than  don«. 


Abbitte  ist  die  bcste  Busse. — Beg 

pardon  is  ciie  t>est  penitence. 
Aprf s  la  mort  le  medeciD. — After 

death  the  doctor. 


ABaTBACILT 

Aiittnucly, lotrtDwuHl  orf. 


k^^^Tr: 


luuluui.  (i.luw'luo  a.  A 

Ihun) H. Ihs  ;WUg vi'eV        lolnDFu'tiiBFliiliils.      ' 

Mcmli— jipi-,  BTctKifCil-  inlitiiy,   (ufc-kn-Mn    i. 

'=!<*!-H!.lr:y-.-r  .551.  """^J^IJ'- 

ts7  """ " 


.rccpUWc.  tat-wproSa)  o.        Ujljj.l.  ij  ?!  rroiUplUi 


h/.  p]«d4nffl>  I  B^[«cably.        «j^i'.i...n 


draf  T  bvci^plni- 


Si.-; 


icmmpU^^Uk-kgin^lili] 


Accusare  nemo  se  debet,  nia  cor. 

Ante    victoriam    ne    canas    tri- 

am Deix— No  one  need  accuse 

ll  mphum. — Count    not     your 

himself,  unless  to  God. 

chickens      before     they     are 

Abstinence  is  the  best  medicine. 

hatched. 

ACCOXFLUKED 


ACENOWLLDOE 


pUiL»tl)  ]ip.  <si  E.  com 
iDcoiapliBlimaiit,  (ak^kiHu' 

Iiiiii<i'amu»Dl  Si  'S^a 
Icmrd.  (ik-ksnl')   i.  i.   tc 


tssSi 


stj*,*... 


Ltmntliit,   (ik-kMiBt'luo 
tiri«BdwUiE  BCaotdAtl. 


gilt  cmllt,  luUiDrili.'oc 
B.  IjlciB  [lowiJ  I  rcElLnliL|- 


UeiuUs,  (•k'kn^ilO  a.  vilb 
iHunUO^  ^[rlS^S'ai 

Lc4iij*^  (alc-4HirO  tr-  f.  u 
doom  10  ujlttTf  I  (o  DUTH. 
LccuneiL  (nk-VDn'idl  ■ 
Uial    which    U  cuud  I  a, 


ilHti  D>i)acBii 


J^m^Sm 


IcoBc,  {ojctik)  a.  rrioHi 

inHllEitioii.     (Hifi-n^ 
maUlDrvlmor, 


DHUi'-iliaiiod  I      iltiiifl 
formed!  ktavp  lilio  vhteiv 


Act!  act!  in  the  living  present. 
AfXSOVL'OMBXT 


A  bon  cfaien  il  ne  vient  jdmais 
nn  bon  oa. — A  good  bone 
never  comes  to  a  good  d<:^. 

Abused  patience  tarns  to  fury. 


AeknosladciaiailjCili-BAl'-    Acqniiiliiiii.    (sk-kiH-cUI 


boffifvtAdiki  Bnpftnitk>n  ■ 
bc^  an  OTil  nut  RTOVlDir 


fbr^SiI'lo 


AfqiirJjL'^ak-kili'^;)  o. 
to  cdn  BoniMhlnr  peRm- 


Aiquiltil,  (il-1iiitr>l)  n.  ■ 


hud     cnnlninine     4'1,S» 


ICrusiQll,    iBjiniD-itjl)   a. 
UX,  (Ikl)  x.  I  iwi  n^  Cll 

plpiti    0  »n  B).»  jlfty  I 

■  JftV^-v.t.topBtnini  ID 


ACiri£ 


10  rofit  I  ■□!!  at  Livr  i  tldnf: 
kFlmJ,  (lirfdlla.  nitain  • 

a.S.',KS£ffi.v.'' 


^^ 


A  chemm  baitu'  i[  ne  croit  point 
d'herb«. — No  grass  grows  on 
a  beaten  road. 

A.bad  excuse  is  better  than  none. 


Aide  toi,  le  del  I'aidera. — Help 
yourself,  and  Heaven  will  help 

A  bad  penny  always  comes  back. 


ACUTf.HES8                              W                            ADMMIBTEK 

Twu  1  nmau  r  ni»tiF«>. 

'jssrSiftsKa."- 

Aailu«,  lud-ddf)   c.    1.   to 
bdnE  totward ,  lo  •Utr>. 

Ihticlof.tlrkiniotdMV- 
xSlMii")  l"^""  "rinM  'into 

'ias.r«'.i.',-  £ 

~pnr.  ndlii'dlciitiui,-!— up. 
rdJfl'illcSlHl .  irf  Id"! 
tl'->hun)  fl.  Jutllclil  trial 

's;i£S;'&s,s: 

S™<,dt7...  USnJl  Cl'Ji. 
Ad^^^l^Wr, 

w«''io'/°t?'Si\ciii«T'to 

A  k  faim  il  n'y  a  point  de  mau 
Tais  pain. — To  the  hungry  ni 
bread  is  bad. 

A  burnt  child  dreads  the  lire. 


After  a  tongue  has  once  got  the 
knack  of  lying,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  how  impossible  it  is 
to   reclaim    it.— LORD   Ches. 


ABKINISTEaiAL                      u                             AOITEIIT  .       | 

i^'^'-CS'^^S*^ 

h"  ,1s5?in'"d'i^J"  ■"■ 

Adullmlnl,  (n-jlc[  Itr-ihja) 

l*.hui.J».IM«10l«l- 

*El,fc.-<T™«-... 

AKkr'°,^E 

AKfjU""-'<».,dl,. 

vrx!;;^""^" 

vilbDUt  nuking  iyit:~ 

flcully;  liii.lto..nr. 

sSisLsa--'- 

fm.  idminulmfrta. 

'axst,;s-,»s 

jrSHSs 

i£S™«  r  '  i  ™dl  kW™' 

iDMoIlxiogittulI 

".S!?SXiS£l»-. 

Admnbiuit.    Ind-iritpnint) 

o.ginn(r.ri\riihiJ«, 

*Hi'r;f,°ia°o^nliihS??J 

ffily.'-'^.    idiwliSl 

Ad^oSin?  "wSnp-.'bulll^ti 

lBg,iv'P-"'™'l>rilHl. 

iiteMSt 

^f^iriJXp'uaf  ■  "^ 

.bu.i).i.a^<li>l>kct<:hc>r 

^'i!.nh'?o('i3o™iton''"    "^ 

"S"Js=rrS 

^sSSf™-....'; 

AjmS'l  JSS-'i"  ^iu^ 

loi  'to  *ortlii>  nr  ^vT. 

t",!."?.';;;  ;?£:■•' 

E?!^' '"'  Sa^ilSd'''  '""'^ 

*lSlMn'."'l?v?r'  "■  '  ""■ 

"!™rj-{S2Jr£ 

™^d  1  cU  .  rrtnr-Uia. 

AdaiirinB.  (■J-mlr-inHj.p.-. 

fl^Mlil)  R.  (^)  ""="'■» 

ntudiDil   •Hh   rlruun, 

*i^v"hii'n°i%!r^um 

AiJroTl,fij™irio.  iklllfBl. 

hona  :  Improvingicoinui,. 

Adredly,  «;imili!~f,  IB- 

'*l'^toiti^Viimo*  *" 

.CS'SS.*..,  > 

mSt'l  S  prSli'i-^nT 

jSni'  ■^S'^^-r™."?.  'to 

*^°Sv:^r?;;;i!f; 

IvU'il   or  BBumtdi    boi- 

4?jX'n!  jJlSiTo'>l"i)  n. 

«.UjU.v-n.   ||Jv^«> 

MKHtnir,  i.a-o-uwtrii  J. 

ASisr-saSf^r:^ 

Es;nt;''c?^;nC3? " 

cS3;!TSJiiSro?«s5fc 

Apres    U   plulc   vicnl    le    beau 
temps. — After  a  storm  comes 

A  bold  outset  is  half  the  battle. 
AOVSNIIIIOUS  i 


Au  reg^iard  endormi  rien  nechat 
on  la  gueule, — When  the  fox 
is  asleep,  nothing  falls  into  bis 
mouth. 

AfFAIB 


M,; 


!.'Xm 


lUii  propricUr.      Atraoittei. (i-ir« 

'U'liiili-lin.  nd-    AeihhiuiI,    (rsM 
^flrtma.  one  itluj  Hcmdi 


'HSs' ■  •  "" 


IT"'  all         "V'  "Si  f™'''°?Jf " 


""5"': 


•^tei 


r      rived  from  a  coutemptt- 
jih*  nr  Hit  >ne  iiIl 


Abends  wird  iler  Faule  fleisstg. 
The  taty  become  industrious  in 


Aehild's  back  mast  be  bent  early. 


Add  sitzt  im  Gemflthe,  nkht  im 
GeblDte.— NobQity  lies  in  the 
mind,  not  in  the  blood. 

A  crowd  is  not  oompanr. 


AFFECT 


AFTEX 


!ttiJff^.  nkini  ulE^: 


AIlwitM.  liK-lni)    T.    I.    U 
trtakln  r  In  tniHj  >->.  ■ 


(rlrnvd  :  toudhed  wuhif-       pc-ltiva  x  ddtfinitkBL  i  tin        tompliin#  or   rn^  tml- 
[caiH«>_i,di>J«e4_or  ta-       iiinnlrig  •niT  akj^ugt  ildit        suilli—I.  I.  Id  iHalli  B 

r.llbi'fi-.I.HiatMli     ASmM,  M-tmirid}  rp. 


Alieltis,   (iI-fckrlBi)   a. 
AdFCUiiflT.    (■I'MrilliFHj     ~>i 


ivfiii,,,_,     ,,    Aiai«i.wi-aktt> ■.]»»! 


Hitannti     itBM    >4    Ibl  A«ll«,[>f-flEkr)r.l.(ojri<I  UBblinkfltnntnaan*- 

Uil.  /T.»f   "J    *«rtt    ■•  will,  fc  tflUMifc  B  l™*!  «(l"Hll  HIOI",    ttl,  Ur  «1D- 

inofaMn     (■r-Mi'dlin-  AfiicM.     '<£-«Uil«k)     ^  AflMI,'lu!l1l')  mi.  M  Iha 

•Ua-tHlTi  tndinfullat  DnMidl  irtdWI  vWi piiB  VtUi  ■  >H«e  pbnM. 

Imi-nir.aHtetlsnliiihr.  ar biiiiiw  t-<' ■*">''''"'-  AanO^lT'lM' n  Ini  ta 


TFBlib,  rigfcw.  Cr*?'  "^    ' 


tnttHd  I— «t>r.  HMciBj 
AHuiL    (■r-frinl)    •■   01 

•hniKEiniilUliiil.  , 


ItnrraiiiniM.  (iJsniiawll 
D.  IhonrKl  ol  "T  BiHUloltJ 

4Htaiii«  ■■«  iialh  k*-  Ainii«ll7.(>Vila-«t-H}«I.  tcfiini  pmnnUuli'il. 

IM<*rin>Mj^iilluiitB.  ABnu.  f«rWlla)  ..    OlM  AfniKinw. <it'«rll") ■J- I" 

AMtdr,  Af^^MH)  r^(|^  S,'^*'"Slal'ttaSi  Afil1irSSin°o°nTid.fB- 

•I  iMlHT  i-npr.   Il«tt«-  CunliMili  iBiido*!™-  ■iS«*i  in  mllWiPn, 

in:-!.^  .Start.  ABtnrtI,    (.MiM-l   "■   '-T*  *'™'^;^,',°„i^"'' 

iStnlnBiKVluii  af  MP-  nptva:  BHipplTsr  Mif  uiIb'i  wmiirraliTir 

AB-iil.  (.!-*r-Mi)  •■  nk-  Aijr™t4[.    w-ISnrA   ~.       •■-■- 

tJMi  V  imtHmji  chcmlnl  jhlcH»IJiH(tmrt  ii»Wiir 


S,Si.iS" 


.rIO  ■.  iril  a^EcL 


AdvocaEen     sind    des     Teufels 
.   Spielkam      roden. — Lawyers 

are  the  devil's  playmates. 
A  dead  mous;  feels  no  ccdd. 


A  cader  va  cM  troppo  alto  sale. 
Who  climbs  too  high  is  sare  lo 


A  deed  done  has  an  end.— -Ital. 
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AEsnsBi.m.  {og-cresh'uii(  ». 

HKflMuMulinJurj. 

ABjrs.kite,    Uf-nnslr)    a. 

i>|Jkii<EIhcnt.l>tMkol 

^^J^SMM 

'SSSSa-— 

«s™",.(gjra 

A'il.«"n'«C?=u''--™'ill'>.,. 

Hs^if^  ';^°^1,^ 

';7-"ySS2.a 

V.'   .  L,    1..;  ,l,^aj.  HraCH 

1                          :.'    I'vV.alBlIlK 

"*;,f'i">'-ii',ij'o;iu'£rii;'"''"" 

'^.:.',     .,      .;.,■■     .,'. 

..   .„.    :':S...,„ 

■^1S°  pr'^"m'fj"''^»r  " 

In  '-i    iul"m4l'se   ■    '  " 

.,,.1,,,    ...-iii.riL^ninSo- 

Alll;I^^l.uBlll,  intrer-lhuO) 

TEi^S^E 

'fSSESfe.: 

ii,rracS!on.B(l.rMMl, 

a!llI.th,;LlEhl. 

l!!™STinlon.""" 
f.  lo  iiukt  c,caL    ri.lur 
Acinuiili  lalJos'E.-iii-il  lid) 

■"gSSsa-;; 

KiquoaUj  t  ■nornn^s. 

iS'vs53ffi»' 

jlj-injul.  srcufJfff.Tat.i-; 

Ai^ulio^,    (ij-ll^,liunj^L 

J^'mikSKE^.u;??^'!'  ■ 

'gssr.-ffi^K:-: 

JHUoi^  tji-eeo.i)  ITO,.  In 

l.;b...   ^!   who  ticiK. 

ABPM.'twrtp-';  ad.  hirini 

jESJSisai- 

4fss?i,v.r*:; 

in.    moulh    »U=    oponi 

'SSi?..SS?taS!: 

lh«»i.<inl.friTi([.,.lriBa, 

i:f.if,iSST.?.neK 

Him   lo  l™™«.    tom- 

SSSiS-' 

ilMliiniPi-thanprarL 

AUW.  (i!!iVO«.l-h»  Arn. 

tho  rilitr'.  tilt  I  cnsmpia- 

pmVDOlUgi,.  t«CE^n.t^iia. 

Ei|{i;i^Ki'3F 

Asrt^in.  ^<=£C*^_1^I J-  Ij 

»4<.ltl.l,yHmi.illjBl. 

^/■jMi„|£.!;^.'^ 

U"'.'.'"!!!r'"^,'";".'i' ....■'"! 

As,i.(imi:^id.;hjj^ 

"mm'-'SS.' 

Ajji^Jij™,^  jffij; 

Aaj,,,r-._^^"^_...,-.  .  .,..   . 

A(im.li<i:^rn-il.>"-lhli.1!. 

r«s-ri' i'iSn'iS'r;i" ;.'" " 

mntfini  rilnii.n 

^ffiTAi'Sf^S^^vUtS 

(luin*™.k:~tllo.t. 

Arui,  i'Jont) II. •  demurs 

lio.iiii^iotdimuit. 

Amcchiscon  gll  awocati. — Fool- 
ish persons  enrich  the  lawyers. 

Atqui  vivere,  militare  est. — Sen- 
KA.— But  lite  is  a  warfare. 


^rcum  itensio  [ran^t,  animum 
remissio. — Straining  breaks  the 
bow,  and  relaxation  relieves 
the  mind.— Syrus. 


AaajfIZE 


ALBAIB0S3 


Anna  rnmpuot  tecU  quieten. —  I  Ad  tristem  partem  strenna  est 
Golden  roofs  break  men's  rest.  suspicio. — Tbe  losing  side  is 

Seneca.  full  of  suspicion. — Syrus. 

An  evil  lesson  is  soon  learned.       |  An  evil  thing  never  dies. — Sp. 
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Allml,    ([.1>L-Wig   nd.    ■!- 

EsSsr  " 

hiK^d'Thi'"'  '"Ti" 

AlWnd;  lil-bl-nli)  n.  a  ptnun 

oriumiKnitiMilimpd 

Alffcbnur,    lit-ii-tiriitj   n. 

Aliq^nl,  '  (iVl-SI>r>T!<J    I. 

pmto.Md  b/ or  nliBOB 

sU"4^J&v-a 

^lD^bju«|/r«CKl^  _|| 

AlTjiiot,  (iI'l-kvDl)  a.  Turti 

ifii"  h"  ilirdlvido'lfi'ijj'- 

An^TE.nniifi'ii..  •t'lMt 

Alsprtnc,  lJ-)c-Ttn-|  n.  («- 

Atai'^i,°.?-"'l"',!''."Va 

A,s;as,«;a., 

■kiUhci,    porliT,    Einnu- 

irrlU-iii/.'^tf  wioUitt  Itaui 

iivt:y'iiicH.i^..prirt.]j. 

Al'bJJIIi'i.l'.'w-t'cr^nun.)  n. 

«i.°  v!.o:'VLS''  t 'irtc'j 

»-iih  0  c.-lmo.^nllf!.-.  li^l 

".IcnliT..*.in.lMl. 

iS'Jix'l'pi !  Is  o('  'i-'o^'K 

■".t';'-.as^ii"£ffl£-s 

miKr,  which  11.11I1.B™ 

Atoi'd.'orTlSutrfol^Ifl') 

l.til-™.  .(orriEntnin 

AlkJllr^f.J'kmJui)  i  I..T- 

l].i.,Di.o1o»honi.tlui.£ 

AlcSmur.  (il'ktin.lal)  ■.  i 

•KSSEia 

DrnldUBHulbcr. 

A!iPnaK.(tl/M.llHi.  f.  Id 

^..'^rIEi-;& 

^Sii'^;ffi3%^±fi%; 

^fi^^:,ifi!:i^:,^ux^ 

*;S^kSjxS 

*K=S-.S'£Sfr"r>'nS.S:? 

jBlB't^^'^^X 

^iSrylsSS" 

Uw.MU.™.«.nf.10^*7r 

iliS™!'."  *"."&.)'    B. 

•(pmf  .-d.  lilwViblT' 

S',"«-;fb'i,3!4,is'y«Sir 

AlLjis,  (.HcJ)  c,  I,  to  at- 

*S«i«I'™^S, 'b^iSJ 

m  BUliI  Imdii  a.  •l-dmi. 

■"XUSl^.iA-^i'U; 

Ih.  JlirW  » lUBVcVtohh 

di..na<>Al.»l4^S^<: 

Ale.  (ItJ  B,  OnrnKIIM  IMlt 

Alik..  (»JHn  orf.  Tn   Ihc 

sfSS'i^^ 

^fMmW?^%l7jimJ."^ 

''s&H^s^";.!^' 

AC^SUttS^AlU 

dnrrTpMon  or  ant  Ihinx 

xidiF  lliE   im»K  Dl   u. 

m^^.r. 

Alltinll",   (il-KmrtnUiil. 

*X".^rf;«::^,r, 

ssras'Sfx 

A(:r:;ri.if:?it'i')'i.«.. 

JaUIStjis.,...,,^. 

Alitur  Titium  vivitque  t^enda. 
Vice  thrives   and  lives  by  con- 
ceal ment. — ViKGlL. 
Faattnad,  fast  find.— Shakes. 

ALLELDUH  1 


ni  rSi'nw.'    nlki^i 


ina^uMoA^hip  DT  irauj. 


Accipere  quam  facere  injuliam 
pnstat.— It  is  better  to  re- 
ceive than  to  do  a  wrong.— 

Cicero. 

ALOE 


•UUdinf  i-iiu.  nUadiSr 
bf  a  fliotri  nil  Dffir,  U  lure, 


H-rrw  111  Iha  plmvat 


lUndn.  (lUikd^ii.  L  to  »- 


ill"  WuflT".'"w-  •Uirfl 


''ass  '™V."ffi;;i',r,f 


i-nZp^I^T 


Animum  reg^  qui  nisi  paret  im. 
perat. — Control  your  passion 
or  it  will  control  you. — Hon. 

A  bad  child  is  worse  than  none. 


Aliens  nobis,  nostra  plus  aliis 
placent.— The  circumstance* 
^of  others  seem  good  to  us, 
while  ours  seer.i  good  to  other*. 
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AMALGAMATION 

Hon.  (rttainor/.  DD  buHi 
high  Qbovt  BrouThcl  i  lu  air. 

lEji-^F^ 

^Mi^'i^lu-^J 

Aloneai-lonTo-^iililftMil- 

-%^'.l'^^.'i^  ImM 

j"SciiJ!f  K^'^V 'j^ 

KSt'J^?'*,^ 

tcmi  .n  tbt  irt  of  .cufp. 

,Ti,hSa"-.a;'s: 

Aluj-rlolh,  (.»!■.  r"3i^ 

ucn'of  1  danrt,  .a  I.  Ill  » 

UMn'°"'ij'u?iS  °  hu"ht^ 

rdltvtil  nr  hi  In]  (rOTn  Ihl 

■*'""■' "t"'.'"'  %'-!■"(  (S 

>u.fjicr  uf  IJi.^  bUcklnmi 

Afiiua,  (ii-louJl^ii.  loodb'i 

Allrulun,  (.n-Tni~i.n>l  n.  Ihf 

Lp'^rn;^^''ii 

Ai"^  (orii'i''».'.'"h;crni'iiuo. 

i;;S--''".^5fi'rt'"''  "■" 

um:-pl.  Alpi— ^.  Atarax. 

ZX'X't^X"^^^- 

iiiiy  tH  cSinscil  i^r  voriiil. 

Mli  '  nq'uS'  -  1.!"  Ahl" 

Alil.M- iU-t.t.,  ,.  »  lul. 

Mvlnli  tJta 

f™  "A'idh' p 'rv  J^";  °  Ttt 

^s-;rt,',s.r,-i,fs 

Ml^rAlc    [.f»>-titji-..:ia 

'>!ii"!^:'c"i;ic'i;'oIc"j''3- 

T.rai„,™.il.cinclilhcl«i. 

is  TFSf 

'Se'%""--: 

;,trl..iii.^..~iio«li«W. 

r"iy°^i!rf^Su5'H  ir"  ■ 

■.■'■,  ^r-'<=[^ 

chiton.    luacUli>ia.ci: 

rcUMlfuodl-a-odulmil 

ortt,^,,kiaUii^lict. 

Almy.,  (iwl-»HJ  ml.  for- 

aally  1  nl«pv,ll«l"(cnll. 

AluhibrU  Ol'-to-bcl)  ..  Die 

A.M.iuiIiI.Iir  irl,™  n- 

i>i».>[<r  .bisiuFCL  >;- 

fif^flu"?'"™^."!!!  "S 

ylH:h,l«.tl„sAlt,iitc-- 

AlucnotlrFl]'.    (.il-l'ni'it-li- 

'sa^Sfe 

.llPlBjty-;.,  .lBh.b.i-.M 

>  Fcnui  of  rKo'li t  M  ™^'.' 

All.M?i^f;f;,.V 

Aklfot.«h', '  ("k1  ■  f?iO  ■?  ™». 

^™niS'  w!!^?  H.TolSI^ 

comiBucd    ol    immirj- 

KdtoB'l''"'''^"-"'*"  ' 

A»im«.j,   Hl.iln.-c.mj  IF. 

Isflnl  to  AUkc  ;  m  modem 

h.L&>.>l>le..ln>(D..I» 

AK^'lX^cJfinli*. 

Affi|ij;5ii^;s^"--;|^i 

.S?=n.r,ln't-lK.lg<.. 

All.r.I.-nef.-BhiBliplHt 

Ij  Blend,  MjiT.tlf;--,.pr. 

SSclTii "y  -."f J^ ,'l n  Ch Sv 

J/r*V.  tin  r*t  hiihir  liioH 

n^'-rSifHlomliio^.  '" 

.ii;"^r^}.'t.';,ui£ 

IV  Ifno',  hullSwISia 

"»^-»S 

Audendo  tnagnns  tcgftur  tmior. 
Gnat   fear    is   concealed    by  a 

bold  front. — Lucam, 
Facu  are  scubbom.— Smollett.  ; 


Adolesccntem  verecnndum  esse 
decet.  —  PlautuS.  —  Modesty 
becomes  «  your^  ttuui. 

A  faint  heart  never  woa  fair  lady. 
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l..^r.™Mini.lnnin"nf. 

4.uOry,'(ilil.bTt)n...|ili.cc«r 

molniaCh.IarHMbcii 

E'lHl-KE; 

A.liii^^.'i.'StSV'.T'y.,*^ 

.s.'.'Sr'is.'fi-.r.. 

nRolnmpouUoiiKicc 

'^■'sss^t'r^;s:?,V-n 

Ink*?  i™m     the    .pc.™ 

•  ini»nbtibi»]uiy>..l...i.: 

okgnltcUdicuIiDiiii 

imKllc"*  "  m^bTS'ik.-- 

AnbubUBn.  (..i..£S-li-.ni.iil 

ir,-«.»E.n«t.tpl.5S 

Iii.idi  ^in  cquil  lic.lity  > 

fl^^«ll,og^.b=uN  ^.c[  ..f 

r^i-Cia.isrr-i.ii'r! 

An.guli.l0T7.(ani-b[.-liiMr-i) 

puVt'  OS  cmbtcliKi  r  loyr. 

a!sss7'i-.™^i;:^,J 

Amklfil.  (•n'UMi'.IJ'r.  (0-' 

':B"S 

s«a.;?sS".'^ 

4*raJS;,-s!! 

SwK iredini". "  ™'~im'^' 

J™h.<h!1mOc.(.1dioI- 

buHsdcd.i.l.bo.nna. 

diiTil^tD.cu.lnr«>»^<"ltT 

^^in"i  XitttS  wS^ft 

;."x:t^™^s\'' 

W'"i^^rx^'"r; 

•ci'.Mb'iinli'ffr.n"" 

™aSa'l  \  cja^ioa'k-lw! 

v«t,-j^.  mn'butbcd 

"-T^^'iS™' 

iiVEtlim^ii   m  nliu 

^uS,'~:s:.'^K 

AnUKJ.  {•Iir>-I6^)  •■  Id- 

S;t"i'.5?:!l,is:"^'- 

AB.Mt.on.    |Bn,-C..h-„Til  -. 

(iMiiMd  br  lov.  .  cmami 

■gvfi  •munit.liaircrtti.il. 

*:!:i-;s;rss»7: 

Uic  .Ifi-i-.'   r  ,   ,      .Im.,.. 

,;;,-;';,■','■ '„,-".''.,"";,;,'™|"i;. 

i*pr.nV?^^'i 

liSi.-V, 

.»■;::...,.:„.. 

■  ',,'.'|,;„°: 

''rilSlV, 'lilt^uir'  or'^'^ 

lo™.i,-u.    •    (MUlljdf 

'rv.ss^i.f^'s:?;! 

Illy  a  delect  .-]ynr.  imEniI^ 
W.-Jifl.  iiii.ci.dcrl.   n- 

K;l,":'s;s".sr.''r;.'f; 

r'.:»ss-,^fl:^';^ 

iSKSirrT 

AiobroiU.,  r>.'.-l>tA'Ihl4)  >. 

™r.wnnrulonih.iiihl 

in    if„<U-«TK.   lb.  fblcd 

.UrfT' '"•"•!'■  t--'^''!' 

bfM.MnoTTLrHoMctl.flr 

food  ol    th.    pult    •llkl. 

Amc..dinci.l.{i.-i.>cnil>.Tn.i) 

i..iichi.HEc(.irt:icbMlcr. 

-holt.cr  <i  .crj-  plnidt 

lolhclMcot.n.cir, 

dl(lanMi.lcBWi.l.vtbnio> 

A.i.bmMil.t.ini-bTfl.hl.ol)!^ 

.T.^Hn..  ;    con-rcHoti  i   inv 

imhraiinni  tniEn.nl:  inwl 

Ambmtyf*  [«''hn'-tlpl  JT,  I 

*^v.l'.    (^-mend.T  ...  U- 

AlnliuHihr.   (ipvhMTKli."-) 

■.■■nlnlriscf  bJihnnt, 

An.tn.tT'c-'n.tn^.. 

Al^iiU  <]uldiis  iaxiUbenM  odl— 
HoiACE. — Tbou  CBDtt  monld 
him  into  taj  riwpc  like  lott  <iaj. 

After  ofw  low  comes  moiir. — Fk. 


Ant  iosanit  liomo,  ant  Mm» 
focit.— Horace.— The  man  is 
either  mad  or  he  ia  nuUng 

I  AXT£aiH£IIC 


pil  volnkhlA  ■□HT«(lkj)l  In 


..i:i)iii;,iuu.,  (ua-etri-iii)>' 
li'UiIliiiwDdiflMnKir 

iiipaibruh.'  (•mll-bnhliL 


?Idub  1  llbvrU  I  AoieW- 


rtr  '  u  t  orf  B  kmS  I  to  Jhim*- 

tortnlii  BiErvubiji  hi  di- 
Tirleill      rn<iOBl>     bc- 


at  a.  lAilrJiHib  anirlg 
ADiHptSt,  [•Ds-l»p'tL>l)  w. 


dMflriJiag  of  iHlhin  I'n 


A  «aiie  BOO  ma^fna  sxpe  tenetnr 
ajicr. — Ovid. — The  wild  boar 
is  ottea  held  t^  a  sniali  dog. 

A  f^  eicbaofre  is  no  robbery. 

ABAQLTFH  £ 

Aanjlnih,  (na-ikSi '*'"■'" 


Abashed  tbe  deril  stands,  a 
feds  bow  awful  goodaess  is. 

A  fair  field  and  no  f**«r. 
AHILE 


tiU  to  uchH  luU. 


iliaTt  1*071  "i  IBCUltVlOJ 


Ansln..ftD-l,S..).7ii.S™- 

motion  si  (hi  IhnU. 
Aniilo,  ("I'll)  *■  ■  Potal 


AboTG  all  tUngs  liberty- — Shel- 
ley. ■         [how  near' 
Absent,  yet  present;  distant,  yet 
AfFectation  is  at  t)est  a  defonnity. 


Absence  malces  the  heart  grow 
fonder. — Havnes  Bailev. 

Absence  of  occnpadon  is  not 
rest. — CowpEK. 


ANILITY                             a                           AHODYHE          | 

™^"  1 '"lervciV. :^  0 r'°r.. -1°: 

.rM^o-ia.lolm.rarhBr 

AmuiX.Ton'nV-il-lI)   oj. 

Absence  shaipens  love,  presence 

stieoglhens  it. 
Abstain  from  all  appearance  of 

evil.~I.  Thess. 


Abuse  is  not  an  ar^ment  against 

proper  use. — Latin. 
An  evil  eye  will  split  a'stone,— r 


{.'iSDviSfi""  ■" 


itcLuein.  Iiii-t(4il1iiii)  i 


ANIIGIFATEO 


IdUjukIipI,  (In^S^fkin 
bsrSTEHlcr.       '-~" 


S&Hr 


jUitiEl|>il«].(in.H>'i-Illl-td 


Accident  Is  a  word  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Divine  Tocabu- 

Act  is  power.— Longfellow. 


AHIICIFATiaB 


Acddents  win   happen  In   the 

best  regulated  families. 
According    to  his    pinions    the 


According  to  the  size  of  your 

carpel  stretch  your  legs.  Cut 

your  coat  according  to  your 
cloth. 

APATHY  z 


Acoording  to  the  bread  moit  b« 

the  knife.— Fkenck. 
According  to  your  purse  govern 

your  mouth. — It. 

APFEASEKEHT 


A|ii:tiloiu.'(«-I«ra-tui5o. 


"rti^"* 

•^Apl™.      ' 

I'^-^d 

toflJnii— ori.  fj^lj- 

booi  It  (hfl  nevtliUoB. 
Vikta.  pflrtalnin);  to  rtr*. 

pHUhiliirCn   th«  nDO-ln. 
Apodal.  fMji'p^il)  K.  hkFlBff 


of&wU;--.  pI.  4-»*i" 


A[Blo  J.Uc.  Ja-poto-jtl'lk)  o. 


mB  in  leplT  i    t  vhnilGi- 
AdoBsit.   (»-pui'1mI)  1^1 


In^FrDrfE-.  tqmlne  (nmi 


vKK  f cur  i  u  dlitiurG-n  i— 
Pfi^.  dndo.  ■ppDll'Ui£i-«i, 
■ppoU'edi  a.  BtiMl'liDclj. 
ipianrqis,    Ciip'.pEii-i.5  n. 


ApP«rilot.  (.p^lJ-Kl 
Appeal,  {flMiil')  n,  iHium] 


b'SuiI^* 


Accuracy  is  twin  brother  to  hon- 
esty, and  inaccuracy  to  dis- 
honesty. 

A  half  is  a  whole  falsehood. 


Act  honestly,  and  answer  bold> 

ly.— Dan. 
Act  well  your  part;  there  all  the 

honor  lies. — Pope, 


'iSis-.ffi.'Ssji.E 

*ff?l.»ES',S,M£: 

".i=."?.,'M5:;?Li5 

"Sr:;f|'iS-i 

r.».i,r;'.Bi.y- 

.ABPOlnt  iDH-pcftf)  1..  f.  to 

AjUSiiut'.:,'".',',','.,'' i„ 

,"■'"' '-■■"■'S 

•Linilk,..  :■ 

^'-!:'i"..     ';i. 

^SSi.:;..- 

AM"nJ,>4.-,-i.^J_.^  .; 

VT'.r^^';  ST- 'ifSu-'i  u'ji" 

"^Eii^^l 

■■     ;,''"hL';'  Sij^l^''.* 

Enuiibaiij.iiiu^ica. ' 

l.'i.iTl!.''ri'iim!ls''i!l^<''L'i''i 

■  '."..',';  ■  ,'[""'■■ 

fhti%"o°Kln^'liu"u7" 

IKT.diC«..rtdtl.di.. 

utaloiubiiUnUK;  u 

EEHBd^- 

l.irtfcuLr  u.e. 

y.^p,.nisx; 

AvnOl:  (>i.-|4-tDI  ».  mi- 

aid  d«bt  »  en»tnj(  tor 

Ap  J.Sli?r?  IKiM^Y' M  e 

I«d,^«h,rB7,™^^«|. 

ipptB»,(71!"rSi'i?..  tic. 

'"'''7 «",',','.■  '..'■.  i .'..'..'.',' 

ihTJiJlMKI^^^.'Sp'  p? 

iLinm— ..  .ic.»ni.ic,  «it. 

Appl.iKl,  (.p-pum-)  P.  r. 

tg  pnlH  67  "l"ppnil  0! 

^SEiS'^Z'iS: 

Ap";;;:&';-<:;:p"rK.id-, 

sts?'t'2¥ 

:;E3.-,',«r-" 

.■.(.la.cl.t,lqljrh,*lof 

IS'H'HE"' 

bv  lU.  mind .    to  iinUi^^ 

E»sI3-'-' 

Apprehcpi-IOIc,  (upprt-licn-- 

■'B",siT,!ir'i:;..s 

11011 1  111  1 u  lilt  ri"!  1 

a|@^& 

i?iS=?.!Ki'rs: 

Duavha  •online  B  pa- 
am  «imi«luDt-prt  _ 

'tss«iE;aM: 

!,> "." ',  K  M^  «i^i  u» ,  'rZ^ 

fllj  1  unrHoa.d. 

*^£»^;;^^^; 

"!{.";.■£,.'.»»,£',■ 

uitT  in  iciialriiiclHnilnt, 

Act  so  in  the  wUey  that  you 
need  not  fear  those  who  stand 
on  the  hill. — Dan. 

All  is  weU  that  ends  well. 

APFaOXIHATS  a 


dBpt^a  to  cul 


Act  uprightly  and  fearlessly,  and 
you  may  defy  the  devil  and  his 

A'l  lay  loads  on  the  willing  hoise. 

AKUiUVLS 


S?;£;;^::fr 


Af  hcjUL.  Tiflvlii]*  alrtrry 


Act  well  at  the  moment,  and  you 
have  performed  a  good  action 
to  all  etemitji.  (Genu.) — Lav- 

ATBR. 

ABOHKEaS  a 


Actions,  looks,  words,  steps, 
foim  the  alphabet  by  which 
you  may  spell  character. 
{Genn. ) — L  a  vater. 

AKIlILLAKy~ 


>i  uitwduHi  I'wic  ctuint  Kunl rtctalr  kdn.  Arll)iiiiiUc.(iL4i1h1u-tik)>. 

iiEut  isiiiliilitieH.  Airufc  (tfitU)  t.  t  m  t  ll»  uKiin  of  conpuu. 

AfSe.  (t.k1lfc)a.  ijfllitfar  Kmurr^p^W'.  uriaufl-  ol  nuinlwrn.  ind  Inchti 

ulilH  «>,  or'StuylHl  uit-  AiiuiHt,  (trkb-iiKiil/a.  liu :  wMiwn'c*:  nuiie. 

'-r  Hit  aertlitni  soniMU.  nniiii  lUand  u  cum  Ih-  ArillniiHInl.  uMtti-nif'dk. 

■  cilkltkttAwlCinr.  WidSlsi  tha  mwnu  ill  a.  ■ccgSkni  to  Ox 

a»ti  1  Atfj  ;  ntainnatc^  tnu  :— a.  aiiuinni'UI.  Mah'-  Hn)  M-  0114  akllLtd  In 

'BUr.  (U'<l«ll-k)   oi'.  Aiinamtillon.       Ur-ia.  arilhrntae  orfllUK. 

Iti  nmiilii  mkiuily.  in(nl4i)iuii}H,  icloiiiru-  Aik.  <*ikj  ii.i  nndl  elm 

iimmi    *ailliteati  '  iS-  araitnmaiiliiidabaU,  vaaaal  la  whieli  Mjah  wia 


1.1.        dn»,  (go.  JjBf. 

lii.(ai4Si^lllD)ii.a 


K- 


*ir'££->'luif'o"i'2KtaJ^i  AriMllriJ?)'"."!*  Ham  ErtttoT'ImS^iriUi"" 

1   •hiEe,  rikGFik]^pr-  aoli  lo  maauL  upward.  mor  I    ictnni    akflk   ta 

Ai^rink^miu.  Irir-liklB-^bfr-  Arifllnoiafr.   (ar-4>-IDk'ia'ii  J  Arma  i  pricUai  ouplaab. 

in)  lo  Apgi".  titt  captul        ionf  ol  wealth  in  a  ata£r  i^Mih  or  d^cuni  fortl- 


wni  t?  nab1c'Etoii!v        Ihc  aili^^ 


Adun  must  have  an  Eve  to 
btame  for  his  own  faalts. 

Add  not  fire  to  lire.  (Gr.)  Add~ 
not  fuel  to  the  flune. 

ABKIHIUr  3! 


Advenity  has  the  effect  of  elicit- 
ing talents,  which  in  prosper- 
ons  circamstancM  woold  ban 
lain  docmant. — Latin. 

A£r££T 


■;-r;"'t°J"; 

tree    •111   ^ni 

,Vr„%^. 

IruRrtcfc 

u-mt-ttaj  >L  B 

tir.bx'm" 

4™i«.(4r 

m«Tij 

-ornj 

on  tbiU 

■  r  ra.l 

KnrxiT.  (>. 

tl'.cuu.u  umi 

™,™^"fcr. 

ln»»l> 

sit 

<iu.k».HU;a.' 

i!.-e™f^   Ihe 

mpt.Ur 

Sii)  J.  ibr  hol- 

l.ljJ-IlUh.jrr 

<;  (or  tlEhUiig. 

oOffiXvi 

™.'^for«r,..B,I  1 

.r.rvfeor 

™»r^ 

'X™fi..™- 

ruc^ 

iLu]l.<>>*crl 

™S'™ 

™i1^:..bI.(t>.- 

Km" 

".^ss^e:- 

»^-|in-l^)r.'. 

OdldariHipul 

>Tid  <.'>.;; 

DCircLoimiili 

;^'.-j/r? 

^SJi'fi-"!!  jmr.  1 

tiKDl  I     it1iuine,uinii     of 

Ame.(Br'»>p.  him^jp  of 

Arniy.  [«-rA')ir.D'd«p»f  men 
lor  BdUle  r  pukEurs  of  il^ 

ifoIrpH.  I    hindcma  [    n  - 
'"  ™™or  ifin"'  Kirtur' 


an[.I.r-|>KJllf)il.«lf. 
«liM  :  pmya  i  Inio. 


lAo  flpirM  rinoil  tn  Si 


RDvlnr  ehlcBy  tn 


Tfuhn,  •nil  wtlcb 


Adversity  a   the  true  si 

neigb  fiiends  ia. 
Advice  is  not  compulsioi 

ASTFUL 


Advice  is  li^  snow,  the  solter  it 
falls,  the  toager  it  dwells  upon, 
and  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the 
mind . — Coleridge. 

»  ABFEH 


FttuL  (uttul)  c  •UUIuI 
dnoiuull  cunnlDisdci 
ut  I  —  wCarflliiti  1  —  r 

rii£S"«5v 


ArtUKcr.  {tr^cni)  ■.  o^ 
fmli-e  veJWDm  of  v^, 

it.  (ir-IMlk)  a.  ttr- 

Ariiw.  (it-Lr'J  a.  wltlxiul 
fimnl I  HlmpHi  tlnctft i 


moit  diHxrcHbls  ini^.  irhcn    fi[reDBt>t    and  e[u- 

EhA  a^ITt  being  rEj^t  avpr       mh-vDoil  k-:jT£r-  pdlu  with 


liljlK  ibone  the  hariun  i 
tJ  hria  ten  dv*  brfo-^ 


^""feSri 


?,^,%.' 


to  111  ika  nrUlii  i  ta  nln        vJirlF  i  to  d-enluid  ;  (d  in- 
FBrltIa  kiunrlcdfei  tallir^E        qLiin;  Lt  act  n  price  an- 

aUlD;— .?^.  Ateertaln'lDj;  I        nUcwYii  I  If^^uilcDQ  cor- 


^__^____.    s^^v^ -, 

pracUm  ludu*  ligor  nad  tiio  fravt  ^  ippEut. 

Hlf-]eDLu     in     rrunoiu  Aslow,  (a-ili^p')  vL  In  I 

UdUUsiu.  (hMUi'iu)  o.  A>p^\>.-)ii.n  tmlil  bill  en. 

■jjfdgrMmeJ.  Aijjtasui.  (d^par-na^ui)  n. 

■UrifenM  »■  vTi;:!!  h:  llrd    u. 

Umlw.  (M-liino  r.  I.  loU.  Aiprrt.tjpckt)  i.  n  looli ; 


Advice  it  persuasive,  but  ei- 
smple  is  more  persuasive. — 
Emmons. 

Adversity  teaches  patience. 


Advice  is  seldom  welcome;  those 
who  need  it  most  like  it  least 

Adversity  has  Its  uses. 


ASPEBITT                            ai                               ASSIST 

■"sEur'-aff-; 

^iEfpSF'i'ilii"^ 

i™i  teiS' "  °  o"i!  ""bs* 

'■ssi.arA^.s 

*tau  I.".' "  KCBij/ir  'b^ 

.I..«l.rie«»r  o™  .. 

•iDUtd.XHllM^'uUld. 

SS.""*"^- 

s^fiTsrsr^'ioff^r"" 

•KSMEK'Sii 

ji.'sir.^r.ti;;,. 

(,  wnlBm  0I~MrlIU.^ 

»a3rsiKr.'"i«~- 

l'^'d"i^Ji,lS"^ 

A^TmHonri'?- HT-  tr*'- 

lfi>c>ili>FhmrEiil<ialD>m. 

■;iun>  B  raili'o   •ffimm- 

JSiTiiSi''.."' 

HSn^^i 

Aliwu'l ij."  SHi-SrUh' B. 

™f"dUi^Jnc"°  '" 

^Z^.jS^.'Jt;^!^; 

n^-'^.rs'^iyi 

vtrinj;-arf.  Miid'HooilJ. 

*^J.'.riibs^"'  ™ 

"BrtS!;;."""" 

^'slir-.^'^'ss^."" 

'fcysKsar 

A«cmbl?.(«.mW^t<.r 

Aiulpi.bK.  (m-.lns-bl)  >. 

i.tDbringDrollUielh'r; 

Ihilmi/bciraiiiffnTa, 

*ijj"r''m-.rk''.!f  •"  cmi«i^' 

li.iiiKlorconYm.form 

A-ojnoUon  .raMig-ii  »-iJiun> 

It   t™ih    ia  prmmntlii- 

jSLajUSSi"^ 

rj;'UiKrL'Sr,ES: 

^^7.   ^^^^^ 

iTii.    u   till    l^tcr  A    1.. 

lSY-^If^l> 

M.iBn,-di-j,;.lnii.i™. 

ilullbKilhi-i./..-.  ~f- 

lEsS^^"" 

•.«|criitir,<ili  or  drrirs 

^tiKlt'iillfeiSi^n™™!: 

uVuirji^diBKio.    ■ 

i?;iiW,l:;.!'4Si."'' 

AMit.  f"«2>^'-  ^  ji 

^'^'^rtiVi^i 

^-^^^^'"""^ 

ffi'S'Hiir 

ulrn'lUIing  L— !" .  ulm'- 

■'^'i^'^^KSSS.'"  « 

A!».sra-ft..,.- 

ihunj  11.  the  ocluf  iTUiblug 

Jnn,(i»inf.l.I<;*tl>cl[ 

A«M,  <i*«.')  r.  (.  to  0. 

iliiiUi.r.i.ra.nvrHiT.gtnl,. 

■ud>i<iiK.IAlui«ir>i<ri'ii; 

.lHoiulBLuicci  llitB"-- 

nimni  lotnjo-n  Drcrppmii 

vJuS'fSrihS  pSi^'  £ 

wnliy-hirU  pl'i°tMml- 

»«-;.=!S5™"- 

UilneiUnlimDle. 
Aw««iilo.  (ai-nfrt-W)  a. 

miJi.nrt  Blllivi.nlJinpi 

iHinaliF.  (vtlli-UI  o. 

Ihol  miy  lio  mcMtl. 

fSd'iS^'.'J'Arili.l!!:"-.''*' 

Il>il  in^r  «°  """kJcr 

*:TK"ti,,"E?Tr'i.',,",- 

Awl.1.  (a«.i.V]  .■  f.liliolt.; 

JJ=°of'!ii''«K."'£i°'" 

vluiU'Jn  or  •«>"''•- 

AiKHSr.  (!>««-)   «.  o.« 

rtH-tati-.-J^-=.-.Ul^d. 

Advice  is  thrown  avray  irhere  the 
cue  admits  of  no  counsel. 

Advising  is  easier  than  helping. 
— German. 

"        ASliUTAJrOE  a 


Advice  to  a  fool  goes  in  at  one 
ear,  «ad  out  at  the  other.— 
Danish. 

Actions  speak  louder  than  wcn'ds. 

AaTBOSCWT 


HitctiBioid.ta  mpLDy 
ftr<ubanUnKlaiii-hir1p1n 

of  Bw  hithci  niurU. 

led  bi  >>n>paUi;  i  kuIiIiIe; 


afDBnaD4  DQUM  I— a.  >■  - 

llM  IKM  wrUj  mifO-- 
iMTi'toiitar  >to!ll>iiih<  I 


Bur^luj  [  incndnile. 


bIndjTiB  1  contrntfiiu  f— ■. 
1  TRKl^Ini    irhlrblijiidi 

Idl  nvcnfi  br  Um  UPfd 
AalroloelEil.  (u4rWDlil>-<]) 


or  idHicco*  &K 


Advise  not  what  U  most  pleas- 
ant, but  what  is  most  useiuL 
<0.)— SOLOH. 

An  beg^oiogs  are  hard. 


Affectation  is  a  pmot  o(  vanity : 
to  be  pleasing,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  be  natural. 

All  bring  grist  to  oar  miU. 


ASTUTE                             3S                         ATTEHHAT*       j 

Avluni.(wrlBm).i.aitt- 
■nu™  (or  rho  tfllcf  ud 
ifac  which  l°.ou|li  donlin- 

ts.T.'wS'sss 

Bso«  luci  lo  bo  riven  on 

Aton.(«-Mp)o(l.on(l.oliip. 
nil    horribli-i— dif.    i<ra-. 

aS^S|;^3V^ 
*'jfjir^a';;^,','rw'„^j 

otlhclfldy-ilhotitiiiinE 

aSidIS; '<'■■- "I'nKd)  pp. 

Arffpr^?.fisfe. ,. 

Slzf^™"   "  r^lj  ^r 
Al.™tt  (.""^J^d',!.!)  o. 

A/Feclation  of  wisdoni  often  pre-  Affeclion    can     withstand    very 

vents  us  fioro  becoming  wise.  severe  storms  of  rigor;  but  not 

Affected  simplicity  is  refined  iro-  a  long  polar  frost  of  downright 

posture.  {Ft.) — La  Rochep.  indifference. — Walt.  Scott. 

AITEinrATIOH  »  AUGUEI 


■.  UHlniDny  |  vHnCB                n                   [  u  OibutuiE  AuditoiT^wd^ll^M}  a.  t 

LtUc    (urUk    0    pcrtdnlng        ..  in  jTm      »  »onl  irMch  — relolipg  10  lUc  onru.  oi 

to  Altm    rur     ' — *"*            viirci.viquD  ry  mrviofEcarinf. 

n    Ibfl  uppcjmiwL  room     A    nl?,  (         tin   «orn  by  AD«an»  (au4(4U))  A.   brr- 

in  a  L  u  e    D  inirc                   lubbliTE  d  fric   do  I^Btlll  10  AiW'Ui.  ■  Hibii- 

lUldnn  (at  tit^zni)  n    r^i     Allnlon    (itl  1rl>l  m)  n.  >  knu  kiDlCJl  £UI>,  fDmaiu 

cStk  lanpagc    mtd  liy       (n    crTl  foi    im    orainE  kU  ronUllxr^JWO  oxen. 

n)  ■     B  Aueht.C:iirI)ii.a&7lU^ia 

™Jj  tJuf  price  to CTow higsfr [— BjjTlo'ln- 

111  cl   LbntWilM  crcuKiEiH^cUEVDRli 

no      (Etot  thun-IiO  Aii|mci!illonj^  (;;*^-jnfnT- 

(          J]   hiis    v.  ercjulDE  cnbrrcincDt  i  l;i- 


nw)  ■.  Iht  <|Uk11!r  rlilch        n  IR3111C  In  n  hisrlni! 
hFMiIT  ;-4.  ■■tractor  prrwmvbn  he^no  ctal 


Afllictmns  are  the  best  blessings 

In  disguise. 
Afflictions  are  th«  good  man's 


After  a  Ihririy  father,  a  prodigal 
son. — Spanish. 

After  one  vice,  greater  onei  fol- 
low.— Spanish. 


AUGUST 


AUTOIIATOir 


Mu'<^hCi{Ml 


iS^Lt^ 


iffi''.^nt/ 


Luthnilleityrt"-  Uub^™*- 
Ui}  a,  mnirieilHil  ml- 


pondre  \  dlf  laloHal. 


oruj-ifl«  WTflDf  vf  fflilj 

UiDclli  1  lq|iIU<ii(. 

IS  wimnl  i™  ■olhprltf  t 

IrlBf  t—pA  au'thnlnd. 

Of 'i»-;i)  [p|i«  o*  tfrttm 
•ntDlilnrripticr. 


Aiiloinp.li.  fm-ia-rr«r)  ■. 
pBiiisilu  lunilwnllbB  lif 


After  all.  our  worsl  raUfortunes  I  Alter  ilianer   sit   awhile;    after 

never  happen,  and  most  mis-  supper  walk  a  mile, 

eries  lie  in  anticipation.  (Fr.)  After  joy.  grief;  after  griet,  joy. 

—Balzac.                                |  —Tamil, 

AtJTOROlIT  ^  AWASD 

uoUonal  iBiri  Of  mulltu-        Tinea  i  move  du  t  hrpiM    Avoiitb\t^t-^oUi't~1At  a. 
tion  I  tlw  Bvercuiity  ^       fiom  btfon  me.  thai  mij  be  iliDBiiad.  i* 

.Ht^  v^lh  «•'•    iri"  >  AnB|fS>  (jT«ir)[  t&n.  AtoUIw.  u-idU-,|<m)  a. 

{HnldT  dciTHiaHiratio     ->'  vmac  1  xo  ukt  or  Infiirt       unnvcUaHc  i  iDftUauc. 

mpd  pui  norif u cjumlD  TcnnnDHcm    tu pnnUi r  AT<drdKDDM*T-Ci-dlUnti'^ 

ilHm  si  1  bDi!f  ID  iLidieau  i  lo  iaeii  r-      n.  ■  •yum  o(  wdilito  j 


»d  mrtBi    oric  IT  knowktdfi  ■mi  JudJbr  I  to 

iinHctBrc«»  n^Dc  al  pcoeUlmi— a.  ILTOW'aBltl— 

V      .1.    "e   >i    (lodecUre  jmr.  ■Towinci— piLiTDV^ 

u  be  liue     to  lUFrlnJlli  flV-iLiT(i«'i»,Dr]u>tiEH' 


■■rtflm.^ 


M-B.   pi 


ATltiibib(i^l»4i])  B.  a~  cndlutak  vlTonpiolKir  Drrorclbfiik^iiiriititm'''    * 

IHiU*  ^  b^c^ngd  to  timi  U  cxUju.  w  tonn,  •  ATimeuIir.  {a-vnnr-kn-IM 

■bli  I  •uOloknl  to  alltct  nir.  t^itflnti-t^  •''-  Awi[l.(>i-ii«Oi,  t.  tipHi 

(h«  OHHt  Ul  tllT  i-fpr.  bind,  vqiudUBd-  la  wnll  or  look  for  i  to  ■! 

■Vonhif  l-ad.imjli%l  ATi!nMn<J(>-"rWtiiI}  ■-  lend  >  to  bi  In  ituci  tu, 

— H.  arUlrUBbOip  imUiTO   dHllntlon  i    t%-  AvilUng,  (m-wil'lar)  ppr 

ATaliufiho,<H*''4-lBBe1i>iLn  taUiahnHnt  braySdcDeii,  expKUDff  i    looklbir  tor 

ttipt-'jta.aw9rtawh»\m-  latLHon  i  ^iilldei  Niyi>^  t^reL  Kwikedoravoke]  b 

midscuddtBlJ.  Avert.  <i-Ten'}  r.  I.  or  i~.  to  or  ■  iDite  ol  inicIiDD  i  b 

ATiileianT'o^Ujfi.mlrinii  t^n\  (niriruriiiiaci  likeep  biak  tmni  eltep  i  lo  cen* 

laraolnnB^orproperiji  off,  or  pic«eitl  i— o,  IvcK'-  Bleeping,  or  »nj  ititc  m 

ATlAebH.  (mT'AH^h'Da)  a.  Jiie  rnjr  hcrpinir  blri'li. 


I   nipjanll/i 


MrtI  (i^tSc)  £!°Kif  (iuti    AviSi 


■;.'^  *;.°?K\";;fo 


Alter  kissing  comes  more  kind- 


Afier  long  eiperience  of  the 
world,  I  aflirro,  before  God,  I 
never  knevf  a  rogue  who  was 
not  unhappy. — Junius. 
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SaSSfSS 
,^K::Si:i.!.SS-«... 

rml^lbu  fTorai  hMSi^i 
id  bj  Ihi  BDiim  nt  Uio  up- 

B 

•noiUUulioJpHiiclpl.ui 

AyiK  (i^")  "-  »  niliT=  In- 

Inn  Ihiout-h  on-  i^oIc.UjI 
II  dsilnicHvt    lo   nnirorl 

,7&KW.nS"" 

Bn.kWIrr.nnkhlMrl..™. 

After    mischance   every  one    i 

wise. — Frencit. 
After  one  that  cams,  comes  on 

that  wastes.— Danish. 

B&GEBOME 


After  praying  to  God  not  to  lead 
you  into  temptation,  do  not 
throw  yourself  into  it. 

All  clouds  do  not  rain.— Dutch, 

e  BALABOE 


■pint  1  pliicl 


ariK , 


lickwirdlif,  (lyiU-«l 


'^'^rt^iiis'  J*'"^ 


BoRiild.  tKii'yo)  pt  an    in- 


■Hsi 


"SftSS'-Sss 


V,  (M-miil  «.  i 


•ya 


After  ihe  sour  cora;s  Ai 
After  the  worii  b  done,  r 

BALANCE  -SHEET 


A^  h;  th.it  has  tn-o  strings  to  hi» 

bow. — IIl'tler's  HuniBRAs. 
Art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot 

miss. — DttVDEH. 


krrWGTV  1  hauJiG  i  tnune 
tiiifdii   Ibe  HiDdow  of   I 


r,.  hjtrpnr.iL 


^hnpiKjiiilmf  Dt  1  DliyrlllllB 


■  ihiD;  the  nndw  tTVrA 
Mdlb  B  puUng  bilinii 

Bill«lJUia4tl>.allwiliical 


IngiiiflalDd  -"■■ ' 


■ 


Ba1li>I-lKi.\ttal'Jiil-b*U  n. 


aluiilci\  (Inl. 


KK^S 


«:: 


baniljqn  I  —  puntanilis- 


A  man  must  cilber  imitate  the  [  And  the  gray  mare  will  prove  th« 

Ticious  or  hate  thim.— MoH-  better  horse.— Prior. 

TAioNE.                                        1  ^    j,j[^    J   yjfy   palpable   hit.— 

Delays  ate  dangerous.                    |  Shakespeare. 


BASOII                               U                          TnHmm.w        | 

'ShSf'i'-iii'S 

B^n'c,  (Kem"' to  iJil :  tn 
,uch;»nb,K.iiHiti|iEnii.- 

BaBi.bmtn^C  tan  Irii-mHi  1) 
--i>|[>bta.ct>iiiEk->J^I)a. «:. 

or  ,i™itr,l  lot  (raop,  in 

mm 

.  hnuM  who™' b.nnufl. 

bndj^o'ilSrr™.«>tri! 

"■w'Et'£**'"-iT'?t^ 

A  littie  more  than  Ha,  and  less 

than  kind. — SirAKESPEAttE. 
And    thereby    hangs   a    tale. — 

Shakkspeare.         V 


A  little  nonsense  now  and  then  ia 
relished  by  the  best  of  men. — 

All  doois  tu«  open  to  courtesjr. 


BAJUBABIC 


BABBEL-OBtiAiT 


■  iH"^ 


rk.™;^.'." 


'^JSii'wEsi 


to-^^  "j^"™ 


tady"^;  b.mSf'rCili'i' 


pcriAlIy  111  g%rn3,m:^pl- 


u,' Ihf'^ly-pitilur.  Di  in 


An^er^  visit-;,  fc'v  and    far   be- 
tween. — Campbell. 
A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joj  (or- 


A  bad  compromise  is  belter  tbar 

a  good  lawsuit. 
A  bail  peace   is  better  than  a 

good  quairel. 


fiAKBEN                                 12                                   BATCH 

JlaiTl.ltr.  (bo.t'ii-lei)  ".   » 
Bar-ihot.   (birthDl)  n.   Imj 

©-© 

B.n.T...  Id.r"lt.*tl  n.  on. 

Ss.isHS2 
'iSSF'"- 

■IthUlimlleldHporL' 
rheiniciilMlt,--a.  WuL 

i£;',';fca,..„,. 

Bj^^^T-.^UMtk''  or 

.SSi7sa!-;-.„.- 

□a>liL<aJ['.  (  hnMi-iii'dorn. 

!■■:■.»";,:.•«; 

tcol^.-^.  (    td  IMI  With  . 

A  bad  iree  does  not  yield  good 


A  bad    workman    always  com- 
plains of  his  toola. 


A  barking  dog  does  not  bite.— 

Tamil, 
A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  twi 

in  the  bush. 


S^Tk^ 


HUnr-akt,  (b!%-lcik} 


I    Bimidl,  m-uwit)   n.    Bll 


BEAU 


bird  I  •nylliinE  pndiog  tn 


A  bold  atrempt  is  half  success,— 

Danish. 
A  bow  long  benl  at  length  must 

wax  weak. — Geo.  Mekbeilt. 


A  bow  too  moch  bent  will  brealc. 
A  child's  sorrow  is  short  lived. — 


BSaHABLE                          U                         3£DFELL0W        | 

mili-A.^^b^kl^jl- 

iniki>>lEi>I<iu.utheMM 

nU  KiUi  U.t  lund.-pp,. 

Jj^t^'.,^^'d^.««j 

IiM!t!i]yblii!«»'*™tlr!l 

"SiSESIe 

BnOiiI,  (biClDI)  n.  ut  o( 

^'  b^Kdid''.  dtaJ^"" 

LilUe  BciV.-BH»Ji>»a, 

(CQuilll  UbCKltvg  uJ 

■nikfniiucc£liabLDn 

Bccwni.IDu-kuni'lr.l.  [urcl. 
tHCJunei  in>.  Income)  la  ac. 

DSni°(M^,».  hA)?m  Uie 

],«vtnly  bluifTl.  bcli 

aii-»,itX?:: 

^^.ss.virxssa:'^ 

SrSSsrSiS 

iiil«dilol«rl°<inl«,to 

Kwor  pliDl  r-».  .  MMh 

lion.BlwiMliialiod  II. 

-.itltauii-Jim.  btllt. 

orplitonnlwponioplmf 

D^^itirj^i.'S^.;.':;::*^^ 

""hSS,  .a,.aS"^'*.".: 

.brirJ    uWllBzLcd," 

.jiniij  .ttrdSl  oC    !»,. 

aanlHas  ij^'J;!--)  a-  W'th- 

hcllaii  ..nndil farmer. 

wttiU-ni.-luUo. 

Beiu-niiad.,  Iba-raoDBJl.. 

Bcduli.  IM-d:u<h')c.  I.  M 

-aSIi'  "l  W -H^  i^°.*(»rrlm 

o(    nnrtlilni  i    ■  Irct    or 

plHIliLUUcMifniilithil 

BnCb,  (W^Oa-l.'j  „.  1.  ta 

^'or'™Sb>Jailih^Sl 

iSi-s?,^„ll 

nSS'fSfLlhf'o.  loujih 

Bal»i1ir.ll.^i-iljr.l.«i 

uncdu'uiill-bnJr-iiibx^k 

scSJMh'i  lii'"  "'"".i.ic, 

D.Sri'llld-l.flE)-.  « 

w  amitc   muket  vUdi 

Icndilnliiixrpitoa. 

b^tifci..ir,flili^.  " 

te'JlifnL'SfT,',"'"""- 

Bijuij.t.'V.Vi.V,  ■:..-' 

IteK;r"iiiv;'"r°,",""',:"'.i[- 

f"J  abB°,l''i'bo'.u"lr.l]'.S. 

aSlTO^^Ki-" 

m^IndhHturimhib 

Bnilm,  (W-Uni-,  f.  1.  h> 

"d'S^tiwm'iViiSjraite 

M^i:^, 

niki  Hhn   or  ^nlM ,    b. 
•till  1  la  EppiuMi  unulLD 

B.teTM^^T'I, 

niX'H. )  h^-'tl™.  ?  v.n"; 

^.'uaoSi'uTvnl-'  ' 

i:t{«£?',:r::,. 

;  ■    "■ '  ''■"'■-pp- 

^cd.l.°d^m.irj  v.. 

me  p\uc  riii'"o¥c'c'r''  '- 

"btii'll'jriiii.ni'l./'    '  ■' 

"wUhls      '^r    'iMrilil^ 

BoSar.  (M.^!HrajT™k- 

'^itli'Si  'hind  "o*?"  hid'S^ 

^i^ 

Icc  lanwi  <1«1  "l^h  !«• 

■vasssr"" 

BXIi:rt*M'"!''^^'-tn 

A  cbildlike  minil  in  its  simplicity 
practices  tliat  to  wliich  the  wise 
are  blind. 
I  All  roads  lead  to  Rome. 


A  cock  is  valiant  on  his  ovtn 
dunghill. 


BEDIM                              «                           BEHAVWll 

"Ss'/KS;""" 

■ilSliaS;'"  ■■  '■ 

Arat.  "ha    Livo  Id    tcnu 

as'S,!:i.X"s,',: 

nil 

lilj«     I»IM     in    the    K,^ 

from  Uio  pnitOn;  o(  bra, 
BocLacbub,  (lifc^l-ZB.Ilub)  M. 

trmi  .t  1  prior  D 1  umen 

lobe  p^urtdioljUh.r. 
D™prly.?l-;ap'4i]..llk. 

s  of  misfortunes 
arising  from  a  man'^  own  mis- 
conduct aggravates  their  bit- 


Conscience  does  make  cowards 
of  us  all.  —  Shakespeare. 
(Hamlet.)  [feast. 

A  contented  mind  is  a  continual 


BEHEAD                             M                           BENEDICT          | 

™""  1  m'l^S^ii^'' 

crcd^lWl^^rtllglc-.,,' 

bswhirtiiiltBd.  aflMk, 
i.na.niwj->lo.B,K. 

^^■i'^<i  ^!  R.'rf™^I.ttf 

Bili.«,(bHeT)iM.toBiv. 

BellJ,  (Wlii  II    the  .bdo- 

uridilUx  WuHiIUiU 

J-pa  b^hMd-sl. 

lniilliiiltih..«lulh\ii, 

"l°  Hm"'^y  "btl'*"^  "S^ 

Bdiclll,   (t*-haW)  p^t    of 

hriM  und  Ihigb.  ,    Mj- 

/Jtla!d—*w. 

"(.""uifnkTrilf^!^"" 

lhliigUi.lbulBBioi.li-!. 

BrUcvod,(l«4*vdlpp.cr.d- 

'^0-1^'fPm^z 

.mrngm. 

■S^^P 

iSr^E^^d! 

who  bdfc'u  tTi  inr  pt  ■ 

f[§i^^ 

^ofm^V.V^'^"™' 

B^Umg.(bi-l,..,l)  i:t  to  m 

fi.-'.Vfl^J__ 

17»r   Hi-^,r.  Lii.i^BinB^ 

-  .p.  bJloiiEid',  rdtlBl. 

l>hoLil.i..(b*-hOld-i.)o.  In- 

™b"i'n,WW%' 

■  truDlctUjn  ^ 

l/i'"'tfi«iTd'":  *""* 

JSM, 

CTou,  IbW  C)  i^if i ..  jh  d  orf. 

^...orbohDld-.^ 

«?*?«  o^IS^/ld  hV  ." 

r.«'.aw.s;': 

wnnHklBDiHluiiic. 

tll^lnf,  (MIhe)  Iipr.  sf  Pi 

SSaSp: 

B^t^iHiaii-m.    tlut- 

cnHilh-tfychiHil^   . 

'"^""Jj""'^""^ 

:s^.pra,:y/.!fr£ 

l]U<i>tW:l»iil/Hlcd. 

b'lZvVh'fe^"'? 

llpH)-,(b.:-li)...  LioblMk 

iPTiJi  lof  inslDff  rliu-ch  r>r 

ultii^rlinliiUuilcilliiwFi 

tj«l-i„d(romil.orn^- 

boll-pull.  .kncb.jiil.irJ 

°TukiJii''"y,l[^;J'J' 

or  ?nrd  atEuhod  {on  ItHr 

'.Vi.'^'il'S'AiT.K-''"'' 

B.lU=c«j^(bcl-[l-fcG.>  -..  m- 

JS^macl'  l^mtlfl"  iTla 

DjI'J™,  (iKldimJ  II.  .-1  old 

liii.n,IilDl««f;iln«. 

wcmimiii.i^ffi.iilio;. 

Bclllp-rrol,  (b.il.j  UT-tiiOo. 

pnu  tumr  lor  t-ppi-.  N- 

B(.lEiBni^;,(M-li'i;s.,r.^lo 

OUTlLn.  ^n™.  h-^H'ai 

..-.STfSX.lTlS 

B^t V=  w" o" ^H*  f)  n" " 

.s^isr: 

D^uS'itpffji)' M??.^  ^  ' 

whiI:'li'b?lE;  m  raVi!^"  *" 

crook  1  U  luWIl  1  U  lub- 

IJcXi"rdrd)°r-'o"a 

□rClawIn^,  (]j«rriv-lni:)  p.  B 

n.til'VHCS,'; 

''!fcS''iiv'ft 

"S'lffS-.-.' 

^.■^r^i^.-""""^ 

»a2;»s.s 

[1™»M^°(W4W"-^'. 

'^■i.'s^.ViJs-n.'E 

KSar.-tf.se-: 

A  contenEed  mind  is  a  fair  for- 
tune.—LATIN. 
A  creaking  door  bangs  long  on 

B£K£DICTIOir  i 


A  contract  founded   in 
against    morality,    is 

All  lallc  and  no  cider  (or 


BfHtnnt  (bC-nd 'iMnO  a. 
kaaDMiiii  kind  I  »mlcr. 
iUhcivUiiobJi  dwriUbii-i 
ddUittot  inVwl  TfrlB  I 


iHmltiiH,  (kSdcrMou) 


■sSi.' 


tbt-nlctaipp. 


ttensin,  Ibc-i*!')  u.  {.'iprcr. 


BhrfIi.  (K-ricK  j  r.  I.  (prri. 


Bnicpr.  (M-i(jer}  i 


Bciiunilcil,  1  W  -ii^ntntld) 
Bnpcak.  (M-ipik'l    i.    I, 


quilitic.Df>h(iul;llllhv< 
\  lie  ;  [CIIJ.111J  in  hHuUiiH). 


BmrMf.  (l«Hi"i<])  I.  hlo 


A  cuntung  man  overreaches  no 
one  so  much  as  himself. — 
H.  W.  Beecher. 

All  that  a  maa  gets  »  his  living. 


\fip.  bettAdl  to  Uy  m  wwri        IdqI  ukU  bj 
btOt.tM^t^.  I.  Ilirf.        man  Ihin  i 


A  couu'j^maii  between  two  law- 
yers is  Uke  a  lish  between  two- 
cats. — B.  Fkanklin. 

All  that  is  written  is  not  Gospel. 


Blbliul,  (Ijib1lh-*ll  a.  at 
8HJlloi!nI»lLcr.  ("lilMww--T- 

I    BiblCojrtphy.  (bfb-U-c^n- 

L        Ikwtki.  [book-Horihlp. 

.    BinlialiinT.  Iblb-  l-ol'i-til)  i. 


Mmtt    to  dinltr'br  Bm^i'i?""'^*  "oc 
i>  lakcn  or  aUn.  biidji  brnodi  comnui). 

lonHL   l¥-j2|^^  fle"il.(b(.wil)r.ViiuU 

f.  IbAfTl  r.  (.  H  lit-        Step  wmiw  for  t-iiir. 


t.^X!,: 


'.ITS^ 


SpSaf'iif"'.... 


SSTiS 


A  cough  will  slick  kMiger  by  a 

'  horse  than  a  peck  of  oats. — 

Fuller's  Gnouolocia,  173a. 

A  poet  is  bom,  not  made. — Lt. 

BIEBTIHQS 


A  cbeerful  mind  ia  never  with. 

out  oompanj . 
A  child  maf  have  too  much  of  ill 

mother's  blessing. 

)  BIfABTIX£ 


SrfiKiTS 


i-SAjEi 


^.iis'y'^us^ 


Hlltny,   ihgr^jtBilJ    11.    till 
BtaMi.''(li1i'™it  "■  lip  I 


10.  (bUtd)  >.  ■  niiuri  ■ 
wi.  (btlliCil  n.  pi.  1  isil 


ui^isc  llkg  ibi  rd"!  iHsili ; 

viitUnil«b>nti4Hii  lanUI 
sr  ji  prvpoAQd  1m*  (  «  pHnl- 

bUletinE  I— Mi>  JiiI'letFEir 
lllIi>tdaui,(6n-lKdiu^a.  ■ 


Bad,  (tiDO)  1:  I.  oV  1.  tprtr 


5iS|i?-!"' 


Si^ 


Alte  soil  min  ehrcn,  Juoge  soil 
man  bekehren,  weise  soil  man 
fragen,  Narren  vertr^jen. — 
Honot   the  old,   instruct   the 


young,  consult  the  wise,  and 
bear  with  the  foolish. 
A  child  mu 


BIPAETITIOH                        W                         BLACi-MilJ;. 

Ii,  a.  K>»(  II..;  it,  dltlctal 

...rj  fonrUi  jw  .    Itop 

i.a™iili.teon^I:<l,rl.. 

ir&tstiss?;; 

^&tis^k\t^'wi 

RttiiS.'"'^ 

dm).       [h.^Klwowinev 

■WE? -"■'"■•'■ 

BUckiniMf .  (  bLdr>-«Br)i. 

SBKSiSSS!;; 

BKiertS.i'-Kii'SS^ 

D..inBl-oflMti-'mv... 

Sl.cfc  in'd  fcluE,  >  bmlwd 

'^■"-^d^srz-^i^^ 

.kin  -/n  UorJ'  «<!  HliK. 

EU?E!  jL^h  (TaWdj  .n  it 

r.l.jopul  tht  nil  inth. 

BlukMllh'l.kWI) >.  g 

a«ch,< I.I.J., ';."£,  fWl. 

W^Cn'otiJl.."*"  *' 

Bii..  <^il^''J°\i^  J^ 

""^iS^  Si™^i"' 

fSfSlil'IS 

^.'toS^^^'^'^H.' 

i.?i^','E?;s?-r;^o"'j"sSi 

wounfl  m-uli-  h*  llio  IMllii 

Bii^'tb^'.'fuivbnr''^ 

fBl0.™dT.~,0  6mL 

•oimUUih    l>iHon  .IT  .    i 

bo.nl  McJ  torKrilfniM. 

^^'►m.{j.^ra-..)<i.  -MU 

raoulMul  !  — 7.pr.  ind  ti. 

Bir.t-^XrJ.K^'^u 

^v't^c««;irg.^Si^ 

biCius.  icizln;  sElh    H.. 

a^?t^j'':;""'r^\„„ 

□:j:p;.°lw^;m>^. 

'^'"'5";  '''"°'.'^l-'i?."™'- 

-■;  ,;,,;;,■.: //:,.-:'^iv 

'"mic7"','J:l-  \  "vT-i  '^.1 

m"t  tgui' rd  !■("! 'k'iii'rtlT'. 

CliUvplim,  ( tvrth'plU  )' n. 

hslr<di<]i'i:p>Diniw. 

[o«,Tile(eUinri  m  lanoB 

prtTifisj  or  itolil  1o  w'hlcK 

imi!<^i>>bll»rhEib>.l:c 

of  Wluipwi-rl-fci 

"SffiHS^^ 

=£'Hffi«iS' 

"E'S"i'i^i''. 

Bbcll*^bU-Lil»'H."iiIi- 1 

n£?i|'^TIj^r^^  B  ™  1 

m?i^'"rerJ3'             uii. 

^iSeSl'  'of  llfucS  'td^' 

mcT  Tu.iiiir  ■'•li'^n"  nn> 

Ss-.-ia-Sift 

»:KS!SSf;'r.l: 

d,iv:i*.>,0,.Dfflo««r,aiBr- 

lilwkin^i-o.h.rlnKt-o 

.s:,f  ffi-SS? .. . 

«5:;sii,p.B'jf .. 

ll,.3dE'=^l«h..mS!?l, 

hHIUo  tncUl  ot  >  iMi-h 

S';.;i-iaS»»*- 

"SiK=tti.ai;s.; 

iHiilnf'niUinnKypdd 

riS4r:,TiE.'s:i:r' 

-Snl.i.ta.nl'l'l--. 

2.™b"  "('""  ^^'. 

Bhdruc,  ti»«i»''ni  K. 

irhF'hn  tni<  nr  1,\-.  nr 

Afiimiu  hoc  habet  argumeDtum 
diviniutis  suae,  quod  ilium  di- 
vina  dclectant. — The  soul  has 
Qtu  proof  al  its  divinity;  that 


divine  things  delight  it.— Sen- 


A  babe  in  a  house  Is  a  well- 
spring  of  pleasure. — Tupper. 


BLAGursas 


BhEkinllb.  (Mik^Bij  ■ 
B1iddrr.n>li>d'der)>i.  i  th 

i^  iiiwndtd  irlUi  II411I1 
qrwn-o.btaMiHj. 
Bvli.  (lilU)  n.  >  tvSn  d< 


mnhj,  'bltin-iflir-Ihl)  «. 


^iiEliM  I— n.  bl«e1|-ir.'^ 


fhjpiluHb)  r.  t  M  t  In 
'-     UucH '  Ids  I  —  ]1TL 


liir?rT2_"i^iT'.'m.li, 


Ins  I  iabltahlnE  I  inikln; 


BlBiHlDHi,  Wn'oii-DHj  11' 


Mxei^  manu  fert  lapiJem,  alteii 

_     panem  ostendat. — He  carries  a 

stone  in  one  hand,  and  offers 

bread  with  Ibe  other. — Plau. 


Altisslma  qtueque  flumioa  tnim- 
mo  sono  labuntur. — The  deep- 
est rivers  flow  with  the  least 
soond. — QuiNTUS  C.  Ri;fus. 


BLIND 


EUwk.  (blokj  n.  •  pirn  <d 


BLOW 


*,  IIP    loUorq 


a/i— D.  1.  or  I,  tjuT(™e" 


Adde,  quod  insenuai  dididsse 
fideliter  aites,  EmolUt  mores 
nee  sinit  esse  fervoi. — To  be 
iii5tnicted  id.  tbe  aits,  softens 


the  manner,  and   makes   Tuen 
gentle.— Ovin, 
A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a 
straw.— FULI^R. 


BLOW-PIPE 


SlMi-ln£c.  (bliHKbiin'l  I.  ■ 


»[n  bin*  ■topfclqn.    . 
r  high  bald  rock/  itwi 


5?Kr^l^l=--d^l 


BOIL 


Bti'lr-pulilir,  [b™fl-["Vl'T"il 
BoS.'d!^)"^  rfn'nj  ran 
BMfi'.  (IWB'I)  c. 


Arbo;es  serii  dilijens  ajricola, 
quanim  adsplciet  baccam  ip^ 
numtjuam. — Thediligfentfarm- 
«r  plants   irees,  of  which   he 


BJLL£a 


SirzEi^h^ 


Mint  I-IL  baUn^ 
BMrOcti,  ibcld-riiri  a.  u 
pvtftn  1 1-&.  &  Bbsk  >TT 

■  nrandpill  t-ni.  boIM 

BoMtriiur.  (l>aAter-lii(| 
.iip-'.^Si>iili..MmE*p. 


kunbftrdAbulvMMrd')  ff,  L  tv 

■.  m liUck'liHIItdflbTk of 
•Ok   ind  ™tM,  prinrt- 


AjmbJiriFiiTtlianilLtdiJ  ■. 

(DOd  lAh.  nOy.  bill. 
8Si«.  (toad  1  K.  avuiw 

Bandur.l  (Hnd'l  j  J  x-tUvFry ; 


tinFi  nwaln-Unldlintli 


fiM- lb  ^ppamt  vtDpliUI 
BH>1>.l1»;.t?>...vnl{nr9 


lh;:)jr.  Btlintlltum  IT 


„Xfi£rf; 


n™>(|™r7liiiiirj'vk)  ».  ai 


A  beauiiful  and  cliwte  n-n-nan 
is  the  perfect  workmanship  of 
God,  the  tnie  gloiy  oF  angels. 
tbe  raic  miracle  o(  the  earth, 

BOOTUSa 1 


lai^l^aSl'*!  J  a. 'north- 


■iiai-HiE-i 


and  sole  wonder  o(  the  woiU. 
— Hkbmes. 
A  distended  stomach  never  nour- 
ishes a  sprightly  mind. 

I  B3VI1IE 


oujTiei  (baorn}  IV.  ■  Bound  i 

auTBB,  (bmrvj  H.  ■  Fnvflh 
merchiiniB'  EicbuiE^. 

BoTlnt.  niS>lii;  I.  inrbliil 


%\ii]^:r:hpX'i 

i'K/H 

?li^ 

i.«p 

;S?M^S.'.rAK 

Bai>,(l»i}fl.&ilnd 

tODllI 

niiBlwo<k;>inQ. 

«>.IiLD7»>>ll3l»" 

(orlh.  hu(Woi-» 

5- 

oOmlitunuHfiH- 

»^i^;'r^s 

.^Dtul 

BoHnic  (bo-U»ikI  « 

i=E||=jlj=u.or«i 

*?^'™.Kd\'Ti'Bl 

lO.  * 

°fi;;-K'o(m>iSi.i 

B«chV(K?b°»^..«lHn«,  1 

SH:°VI 

Jttil' 

mcniordo.  Ihin 

cluml 

bafcri-lniri-jip.  boil; 

^ffi^^fjp 

ill 

oil™ 

KsTSTSd" 

BmC|bdU)^.-^,j/.%™ 

ailllr"*^""  «.  i" 

oIlDV 

oMitiE 

ESu'ub'toMn^Til 

cni, 

eXoh'^^.^iifi 

l^* 

unikr 

I.'^Yum^iii 

'"(Hi 

l>)riomln£i-y().  bo 

tpHi. 

B^}^fl^"iZ 

„ , 

SSi°"™ 

w 

A  bfcmfsh  m-iy  be  tnten  ou(  of  a 
diamond  by  carefal  polishing: 
bill  if  your  words  have  the 
least  blemish,  [here  is  do  way 


to  efface  it.   (Chinese.)— Con- 

A  desperate  disease  must  have  a 
desperate  cure. 


Idida.  flnt   ined   11/  Cof. 


E^'T&^»i°  '^K^ii 


Bi6S'r!f 'nff'S  Vow  ifliodT 
Rio  ili1>ir'<  lot  n  •  nrv 

tot.ilmi)  ■■  •  trnti  child  I 
Al  ugjr-U),  dilldiih,  Irir- 


daKbvfFd  tuiidA  noi  id 


Und.  Ibnd]  i.  >  ■linder 
Sni.  (*«)  •>.  i'la'bp^t,  io 
E^*^  i  Sing  boillSl  .'- 

doQ  foii-'-a.  bttfd  of  lieni. 
Br»hm^n-(l»»">»'ln)  "■  ■  P«r- 


rtSffrwi'lSii 


nadr.rtiTP'dlJi'.*  ipirH 


Casus  ubique  valet:  wmper  tibi 

your  hook  always  be  ca<t  I'n 

pendeat    hanius    quo  minime 

theslream;  when  you  leasL  ei' 

credas  gmrgite,   jMsds   crit.— 

-pcct  it  there  will  be  fish'— Ov. 

Luck    affects  everytbiag;    let 

All  venture,  aU  lo»e. 

BaAFNY                             St                              BEEW 

fill?!.  IQnmO  n.  ■  wild  mi 

.gipfl 

°5hS'ii^t5''biL%  ^ 

Bni,  (b™>  ..  »n  tSiBI  of 

5'^^"£^'i  TS,i\  ^-' 

!'.''m'!°.''.,',-'!'','';1""-"'J" 

pS^SsS 

RnL  <^n'l  «■  •  'Mmfiruia-i 

Br.?V  (b^-Yi-dJ)  .-   . 

Inul.ultW^eU.bm. 

°S^'iid?i?iia'.  ,\i"th." ' 

iffiol  ^  1.  obi.  i-r.TfS«l- 

[ES^W^ifhjt^^; 

.M&SSt.Z„ 

S.'toMi'^«i%nir£; 

ESd'r  (lul of  m'ltin'.*'^?  ' 

^p.l.rt'.KI^.^^Jd.__   ^^ 

narl  <•!  t^e  bmlv  1  l'n>li<i!ii. 

di»n.n>lhed^/l  <ola» 

HrecrhJiiulcr.  (bi«rli-IM^r) 

S'Ss-,i>'!:S; 

a  iiatitr  nr  ialeiniptvm  ; 

liiSS£S"" 

S'a  v.°m(j"m'l'^n°T* 

•sst-as 

■rs;'sff„'«i;r- 

■"^ifii 

■sSiSSSsS 

isisai 

DfE.irnil,(hicli'I..IJ..  Itit 

EJ^-f^nStd'T-li 

i™n.nltnlli.do.;-D.;. 

Brndini,    (bT*d'rn»)   n.   t 

oroliiE'ilU^iiinuKU- 

B^^S§^..f 

S^  riw.'^'nl^r.  /1« 

<[U^'oriulj}i^lUb^!i«. 

BitttaEin.  (briUi'niiil  t.  jj. 

^'^'^sH^.^'E'^il 

«^^J^ 

^S-Sfif72f 

fiS"! '  ^  d'  opplScT- w^ 

te-r^siSf^f^^^v 

^Cuk.i'fS^l'InVin'r.fflSS 

or'^^^JSift  b  w  i^r' 

arii«-pla(o.  ([/lisl-plil)  n. 

di-roniln    .rranr  %<■  Un 

I.>.k<r>i.hilnvc1WIc>. 

b!?™;  laJrmfa.  nude  of 

hnjuti  •  roirti^d  Blmol 

knnilmpwlciit.boldi--. 

hljh  nrlcrlMLiinldtlniic. 

,l.lMuio(.B.<:.i™.i--h. 

D:<i^I.^»rk.(br»I'vurkj.. 

BKVirr,  Ti-:— Sr)..  prldUnt 

ly[K.ll7.alBVDnA«» 

B.-:^ty.  (bTC>-Utl|  n.  >lvi.l- 

an«^    ti    »nd  '  njKllml 

^ESvilx"?: 

A  'iSvided  familir  can  n 
stand  than  a  divided  ci 

All  your  gccse  are  swans. 


A  determination  never  to  decdre 
often  exposes  us  to  deception. 
(Ft.) — La  Rochefoucauld. 

A  man's  liouse  is  his  castlti. 


BRZ-W£2.                           ra                           BEOCHDBE          , 

csiKSf.;:,'-.";' 

Dricb.lbnyin.oRDblanzDr 
iTn^tiX'.'iu.Jtof'brirt'.'' 
broken  miUrsbrJck.* 

Brictklln,  <btiki-lb.i  n.  b 

■SiSiSsIr-- 

Ij  rainicd  1— lU-'lirfiloV- 

Bdbi.  (Ml)  &  ibDrl  1  cbb- 

41?  ■"''''■'""• 
"sir  ■ ' 

topirimJBMliritlnolL 

lo  KTO"  broad  Of  cilcnd  in 

.^groto  dum  anima  es 

.spesest. 

To  the  sick,  while  there  is  life 

medicbe    increases    the    dis- 

there is  hope.— Cicero. 

ease,— Vl  roil. 

Among  thorns  grow  roses.— It. 

BBOaUE                              at                              BUCK              1 

•lllcliid  UoaiL  1  •  lUMOBblel 

Brooklet.      brudV>u   ^   . 

Hrniitr.fbrnnitrin.  .  b.,.. 

■mUlbnioli  .o-bmokT- 

»:or.>vbDL,ui»i 

BS^,Ttr^''i^'"i''*itoal 

ai«nu.(bi»iD»,..>»irab, 

cmoc  .h«^  oi  irojjM  ;  > 

•  bnani  to  .«Hp  wllb. 

^wUKSISSid^  rSSJl^™^ 

f,"Kr.',Lr.;;.r"""" 

•  y^flr'ot  m^»,  fran 

?n"l«  Itmad  i^^Tl^'lI^ 

laf^-iv-trnflliA. 

BioUi>r/.ll>rtld-c.-«».  ™- 

Bnilhil.  fhruv'ifiil)  c    pcr- 

b™li(  J  1  ni^^dl^-ork  ,- 

'thJMi^dk'oV?b?^!"  "■ 

°™h«}.'fl«h'J.hil!3""'° 

BtoIL.  (bTiul)  ...  xt.mmlf, 

,o«Trli-r.  1.  orj.lDd™ 

Bnnticl.ibn^bfl).,  .houH. 

iSf^iS''^'''' 

-zr»'«tiS^r^ 

""'SiUm.  f'"  """bu™ 

;^";ip"bAi,«-.s 

bnilhrcni-n.  bnrth-.rtr. 

Bsri-^-N's^-e.. 

SZi-iy'Sv^SfC 

M>t«l)    a.    tniAfd    by 

■EESSJif 

BroUwr-iB^.*',  (Unm'.rta- 

BTOH  ov»r  Ii^bllyi-JTW. 

b^iMd^w  wTtb,    iC^  ! 

•iTESa.'ii'SiiSs;;. 

iiKjj^ .  w  ta^^^s  "i^ 

■i.tir'i  bu.bKiia. 

Io--w.liiinrtc™o«l. 

no.  ac  cmamlBiDn  at  ■ 

fnirtir.tbrttiiMl...mi|h. 

brake.  IB -"'-  .■-*..». 

Bn.«iqe,  (hrwC,..,  b ti 

Bin.clili1.    (biana'U'il)   I. 

.b™Minni.i.n»f.t.i,l«.i 

>tblli.suU>Dfrra<wME<>r 

bi>i>4<u-nti»l.bnuqi»ly. 

„R>.i.f  D>"w- ; ,  :  , 

■sSiWSli-^; 

"s^'^r^".-  srjiv.^' 

bmr.Hr,  mhi.mTnlv, 

»    liXljnmallM    0(    the 

DnirMlt.  <bn«-Mt)  .'.  >.  to 

l^.*!".^  hTiL'll  ^Mh^ 

'^^i^'^l'.Si.^^t 

jjbany.— ^™-T«H"^|.  ^ 

Dn.U,  <br»1|  >.  enr  at  tt.c 

^f^^^ 

dnjkV  mior.  tadininj  lo 

1o^r«>l>>>il.<»»<<t«1. 

klZn  l-r?  t  MgTi'lK 

m.k.b.T.-ni-p^'r.broVn'- 

l™lvfflu™f.-: 

lngl-PP-  bro.n«l'.-«. 

to'^MjS^-nP'.    !i"ii"-- 

broirn'i.n.1-^.  bro-nliL. 

sss« 

fcaw'ss."* 

■sii-i-aajtsc 

•Sj'SCiS' 

'V.^e-^'fiSSSArbt'SS'; 

•Sfc-SlSiSi, 

Sg!§b;;:f!E 

BS}&i*<K°h^r^ri™H 

lb.    i>..mbrr    l.-vlchni    Pi 

bL<ddcrotnt<r,uiTTiiiHT 

Hm-".  i  muil  1.  to  III 

ufRHlmi  lh<  in'ruAi  or 

^'iS-SsS; 

i^.^&"i«^ 

sm^^^ 

^lilir'nnmB^/.'bri?.°  "^ 

^iis-te^i'iUVM'; 

tl^fsl 

SS'1ES3?- 

btolrtnr™.  ""'f^fr- 

Mqao  animo  poenam,  qui  meru-  [  An  empty  sack  won't  stand  up- 

era,    ferant. — Let    those   who  |  right. — Italian. 

have   deserved   their   punish-  An  enemy's  envy  is  his  own  pun- 

ment  bear  it  patiently.     Ov.  |  ishinent.— Tamil. 


BUOEZT 


buEkmTflHgpliti.  (lb 
Bueklt,  iS^^*.  >  «iB. 


Eupbnanl  E  — PP-.  bal'Iet-  talf  kidull  itupid  TtlVow. 

Inii— pp.  buflBlcd.  BuU-dLn.(bi<rElr«)n.  t  ipc- 

Butfonu,  (buf.fDUD'}  B.  Oft  cl«  of  ieg.  ol  veij'  frent 

Biiffmnin,   UuI-^ihidjcc-i)  BnlMnilnf.  [bul.dOi'tnf  J  k 

eml  Southern  BUI«  tlivv 


jGCIot't.lif'drjpdi 


;?-■ 


r  n  ifqclt  >aUWT  1  eigi]        ji*knn4  perfeiA  i  n  niiti 


Ad  equivocation  is  first  ci 


I  An  evil  deed  has  a 


Vrtlfhdctl       tndiiuuMii ;     Bumnat.  ( LKiV'Jiiitl  a. 
ii!lilli>u>Tinn<lll)ri>liiiD.        --"' -■•  ■    ""•■ 


Ppitlmi«  (iM'jfaa)  iL  jtH  or- 

HDor^  ilMplai  biRh  t- 
r.  r.  tofiiimJc.  te  (s  It  Wd. 


IWH  oE  bbdi  titieA  to 
npniitd on  the te4M» 


[ffoj.bwi^iit.  ■  Ant 

m 


SSS] 


'IT'.VSS";'!,, 

UU1  nrhkh  i»  vf ten  renxt 
BuiBl«nt.uiri  buirltrtDi ) 


a.  bum'iDfcflDwtiicL— N.K 


An  fvenioE  red  and  a  morning  hat,  or  you'll  wet  your  head.— 

grey,  is  a  sign  of  a  fair  day.  Danish. 

If  the  evening's  grey  and   the  An  evU  gain  is  equal  to  a  loss.— 

moroiog's  red,  put  on   your  Latin. 


t  1MB  ud  ihnibi »—       «UufIiler»alnDti  for  food:       psdmnlEnjIrUH'lEi'fEi*! 


rftS  wlh^^^^ 


hipnidlB^  '      Dua  I— JL  fmlcbXr...  ,-_--       -^,-.^ , t 

!liiul  r>ll™>,    BuiWnd.  (^nn'j)  H-u-li-      -»alt<inii<-to,  M  diil  •ria. 


'-IS'-  B'tE''bS^jl?iI'.'"iM 

'— ^  thuEki  n.  ■  jiitet  at      iLnlm' 

(biukio)  n.  *  luilf      lamed  by  *linrFii<igi— y- j,    " ^i,..!.^ 

r  kUh  ihm  to  inmd  irilti  bnVOfr. 

"SSS*"!^' —        "  "'" 

ilini    "•I'M     "•" 
l^lB,  HHciilly  in  ■  nidii 


BuiMid.  f  buriard)  ■.  ii  n- 
nu  or  ui«,  hnvv  binU, 
■H-  to  tbft  oatrleh  un^. 

Dwtar,  Cbort^r;  H.QnjrtUnE 

Dnti^  (h^ 
fttajfTi  wnmollon' 


An  excess   of  pasuon  deforms     An  extreme  Hgor  is 


ten  the  wise. — Sanscrit. 
A  fool  and  his  money  are  soo 


crerything;  against  it,  and  at 
length  (o  relax  iaio  a  supine 
neglect. — Burke. 


^  nnlbad  lor  m«*  id.       fai      npport     aiupaufa 
'than  vmarlmori  111*       iDmn  br  Tabtevi.cftbh 


lr\ 


^srtfTi         '^SSc'Y«°(i;ia  "'s 


S;™.. 


1.A" 


CiiEocrdphj,(lu-kCFK'n-/iJ  h 
biid  apBCU^I  or  V  ntiQff, 

bm  sf  Ihe  CtUnili  Ibi      ena  iilinu.  moi:  1^^ 

M^ef  Oil  «"•«'  £»;  &S''^°"TiS!i. 
IPvl  trhrn  Uu#  BHCt  Id  ad'       0.  nUc,  I^DadAud  bodf' 

i^^i  VLh  tbv  pmMcnT.  Cvddv,  (kiul'dlliL  ft  tintU 
:UilDtbinikiiT.  <  kilrlii  •n.       t>ni  in  hn]d  Isl  (Ch.  niin). 


^uO^  of  ■  tawn  or  Ttn^c^- 

■t  line.  «iplili>liiK['r«n  111 
Cire.tKfllii.  iDn».||i>ui>e.' 


cS^ftR  jV.  .  .mnJi  Iwf  of 


An   excuse   ii  worse 

and   more 

terrible  than  a  lie;  (or  an  ex- 

charge an  obligation  is  a  sort 

cuse  is  a  lie  guarded.— Pope, 

A  mloute  misspent  U  forever  lost 

A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

CALABOOSE                          »                             CAHBBIC 

0.1.biB«,    (fc.Va-lw.)t. 

l^d^«^^m.f^iDGI_h.. 

cS^^  (k]il--i-minll  >•.  B 

"Ssiiiis 

iGODthiiitLitDf  criiDlnil 

iilmlndinr»»>>»iiiu^i 

UIIRI  (or  1H.I. 

?ii«d°(^  U™^™ 

C^.ndiT.  (im-mHj.c)  •.  (, 

iin;^s?rA«s 

wviBtnuaQ    vf    mvrcun 

nilUn  UUllui  BlDBlllillU'I 

Jb£T^S7,4"|. 

■  ohllc  »ublLia>UoM;tlD«l 

bdDnil:.et=rlio  AraS:. 

cfiSSSl,  ..,».„ 

C.U.I1,  (I.J-U.I.  ).■  ■  covtt 

jModpuncipleolhtM. 

(or  IM  hnil,  .^rriw;-. 

CJiloria=.jk>U,r-.:il.j,.,i,n,. 

Cji^nm™,°(  kS>n'^°a!  j' .. 

coB^^l'iSSSi:; 

rUM>.»..lnS.  uidCcDl. 

»S^5HSs 

Bnllttii.iliii.c:»,M't>UL 

Aii«tl«.cl.UUu.[irnor. 

•  ciwiind  lomi  ullifiiiBt- 

Cd"™iJ»ryilKi?ni  .11) 

m,U,.  Bu[J4,^™.rilr 

'^iAMihX~-.-i:c"yi 

C5ali.c.(i.l. 

^:^T''"''^""''' 

'';i'.',i""' 

j,:J:X::\ 

dcoji-phr,  A"i-kor-«-«) 

n>.iUgn."=na.lT=pS. 

(Wrwy.  (ktf  «.ri)  ». .  pU<K 

■tmliMii  rt.lk  S«w  ;»=. 

Ciiltr*™,  !kjl-l.-i»™>  ^ 

•oUiM:,.s~  - 

E„Tris^'^3!rl^ 

■  EiS^Jtr^^S 

"a!sa-,i,s,ss 

— »,  alvf  d-. 

c^  [ISi*)  ^:  to'iiDii  ihi 

C.lvJnleiii    (iLDlAiii-lrniJ  -. 

•auiuDlm.Upwlth«k. 

lliea«lHr.t.r.lCuLvl.,,™ 

...tb.ixloci>n>«»D(«i: 

B.ASMKkSS 

j;p'0^^ll 

■hwtakHplimnirdLp. 

wlio  iSl.eri!.  In  CnlvLii'inn. 

Bint^Pjir.Hlflti«.-W 

fp,c!ji:ul.talt-<..ial=u. 

£ai«J-^pi.«lk-ti?  ^^ 

Cririnliric.CkBl.vln.krJlii. 

nil.  (k.-l>p.  1.  or  t  « 

"^I^is"' 

■^sussfe'- 

0,ccn<,lBiM. 

i>i>iV<>»lDrni?c^nt»- 

CilliHitir,  (luMiH'Ml}   ■.   1 

*^S^\.2™MlIi\.wIiE.'"' 

*  pRMnitu  a  BHUI.oi, 

■oHD(l»Uilnlln«i. 

A  foot  Uughs  when  others  Ua^.  |  A  foolish  son  is  the  heaviacss  of 

— Danish.                                   |  hU  molher. 

A  foolbh  son  is  »  grief  to  his  A  fo^tful  bead  makes  «  wearr 

fathet.                                          I  pair  of  heels. 


CAKE 


^clfia,  (ka-UKl-jm)*  4pe- 


.■^!^d^lS£iJ'SStj5Tn 


DT  ^itth  ten  ta !— j^T"'  omp' 


Jj^glni  In  HIIDpail  lllldi 

fpblt  of  iDTpanllnc. 
CunpEonuJ.  ("tum'for -II. 


CbiUT,  (k»-qft'rt]  ■■ 
Cuicrl.  (kui'HL)  1 


GAKOHiCALS 


t  In  to.  comi  pt  or  dttlrr 


p*-tSntBE  i™  t'lt  dec-  lani^ni 


A  fractare  in  ^Id  vanishes  when  [  A  fTiend  u  Tar  u  consdence  at- 

tiposed  to  the  fire;    in   like  |      lows.— Latin. 
manner  the.  anget  of  the  good     A  friend  In  court  makes  the  pro- 
passes  away. — Tamil.  |      cess  short. — French. 
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CAPTAIH 

■».'S.lS.ftSi.'rjf. 

*^5ho'  te'^iTtaJ  w 

=!:=.'S-iti 

Opu.Jin.A.p'iUiMi)  e.  r. 

eu<.Dlii^»u..uiil.d. 

cJSteE^-^^'lL., . 

4^i#^ 

'^iJSv««"^Mb.°»3j 

Inlu.rullbir>  >ti7cUilk 

•0..  wo.irl«d  1-..  I.l. 

SISS?£^.Si!i: 

"ESSEl- 

oS(«2S..(«i 

■  Eai>ib<unith>«idi>r 

tunUii  ■)><  top  «f  •  hill  < 

the  hiHija  ikM  CoTtim 

a:=SSS 

*=*S^"^£.'r:te 

cipte.°'l"£SVM.r)  -. 

^t^C^A^^^^i^^ 

=ss;s«- 

Cap^lilc.Oir-inra-tit)  i-,  1. 

csHiHSwI 

u^fivl'fe^™  f)«.  11.. 

^?^t;j|i,„r?^i,UT,"^ 

power  or    ndOlKC    u>d 

Cu>tHII.<k«.4In-)ii.  illB 
T«»ngrHiiiHniClurnn. 

^"^ISff^'r'^S:^ 

^eSS^'e  l'"""'! "  ■f'^*" 

lefidiopiBifuTi.on. 

■hiVf^  Id""-!™!!"""" 

•ST-eWtES! 

^'.^-'^l^^i^njSp:!! 

"^^M^ 

ci'i'hliS^'l'iLSR™*  }i^ 

:^s 

orU^Mr.'^liirncdnvfr: 

"tfSHl-i™ 

Omla,  (li7nW>'  •["'Ik'  • 

Mln'AniKaiid  (o'pLck. 

"ssssr 

llnB,ll«p,-r.>.»..ldi., 

laliin'  k.  trl>k  .]«i.t  u 

S.W  i-jil  Cnl-, 

c^i|^|lf^J 

Cmntnn.niin'InEitn.  diitilon 

•iBSStS's 

h>1o<in>ndi>trkUili>>l- 

:':''f':'.r:':vk,z1t^ 

!,-;"»t,.-.->r.S",s;: 

Ontl>Tur.(lni>'BHHL)»-  [ -^ 

.'.""ill 

C>piojo^O[«p'iu^tr)..bol. 

^ttoih' f^lrtJ^'  Wi^u"' ' ' 

'"i4£S-,ra 

IdA  rnr  p.Iiitl'n[  m,':\u 

•^iSXinS'taSimi'''-- 

■bssl  UiDltcni-n.  cl... 

tn'ohlpi  •)M^i->. 

A  fc[ead  in  need  is  >  friend  ia- 

deed. 
A  (riend  in  prosperity  changes 

like  the  wind. — Sfanish. 

CAPTION  t  ei 


A  day,  an  hour,  oC  virtuoas  lib- 
erty, is  worth  a  whole  etetniiy 
o(  boad^e.— Addison, 

A  dead  bee  makes  no  hon«y. 

CAESITOBODS 


C«Jtor,<li.[i-Ur)  n.  one  •lio 

CvpuFhlfi,  (1uf^-»h#a'J  ■- « 
ft  hocrLdd'triftr  Dr^lsHHI-, 

Cinl,  (l>r'ftt)K.  ■  Vfti^l  or 


■  T'^vc  vtve  CKnlft^, 


'eteJ  "^'"miIU^K 


lisbot.CVlyyKiyJn-  a  lacs* 


Corf,  IkirS)  ».  »   irlll«i 
lor[iIijiDHiniirti(ft[jnnl' 

butiDBA,  ]»wp1i7.  or  Dtbn- 
airE,'0i>'r'"i-iik)'i.  I»r- 


33i:^i°f?£i«Vi.'. 


-HH&'(iH|-Xn)*i 


Hvd  iaiUnl  IvclT-e  dnjra 


A  doubtful  aertemeni  U 
interpreted  against  the  vi 
— Law  Maxim. 

A  muffled  cat  is  a  good  ma 


J:ra!,%rV;i;jp  i?iiuf ,  £r™iScf"i^ 

ta.u  >ii.-U>i  loiliiii  Id  Iniwi  (a    carnr  ow    «  CiHJrill^    (ku-ki-illU) 

pnilMlBiimiia«n>icna.  a™«»*,  »  totto*  liionij.  ■  Ul.^rar^Ill  Imk  ale 

Ciroia.  (ks-rtridl  ii.Blinn  Ikmil    »««H|rfBli  <   ta  «t  Jiraioi  tm  i  il  iDiiiu  m 

mmriMSfu,«°n(?k  Aich  oimsli?  IwlKt.  Cb^(V*.(  ir°  m   estrtcllic 

ciny  tliE  Ulooa  Iiom  Uii  CMt.(kMl(ii.«ii«duil»IUi  ha,  w  .IkIui  i  itata ,  «- 


I     Ciilr.  Hurt)  n- 1  bn  of  Ion        >]<lc:--In  ttrrl  Uir'  hiinn. 

s.  VUmlc  paV-,  ig  bi  nUDd     Copctnilc.    <  liliinlO  h. 
vEIh  fondllkina  fl  thvop-        iKtmb-pmol     cKriuGer    i 


t  HI  a  taipQatd.  doiv  tlut  opf ne  on  bJxrE«  i 

(UrppMiuirD0[)i..;'itnTrie,l  MtnUdMI.  bhD|;  or  hmvini  nil  qu.U 

•illl    mriiu    ilQvKH    ol  CirliLan.    I  litr-te-Ui)  a.  i  Dui^hot.  IVb'ihalJ  h.  hiU.- 

(rutu.uiintUJiiia*«dpE4i.  touEh     cliKlifl     uiUktonvfl  orbld  Lnin  jfi  cum  tu  bi 

C«Lpirl-fl4^?r.{Vir']icMnjr'-  Cirtnon,  (WptAODlir.  •  p'*.  pioDfy  lor:— pfr.*»-h'J[ir 

f*'J".  lA  Am;rinii|>oliLln  parab-rJivwiiiifriittmBf  nMnabcd/;— H'CfB^oaX' 

oat  vlin  bu  tiD  fUke  m  upc.M  bctnuifl1trT«4  (0  iil<ni\1ryfVnDBtfiietituaW 

the  cmiKnuilw.  Tt(  11m  Ii«»H.  I  ipHtn.  tr.  Oalijcr,  (lH>>i4rl  h.  ■  Hilt 

br  U'rapl  nncduiliUiiiii  CtrtniKh.  (kitKUlWi')  ■.  ■  kn'twri  n   oAnr  of  t 

■n  iLiFn  who  ii>M  ma  » t-  eirtH(li»  oov  I  A  CM«  for  bonk  i  out  who  hn  vhm^ 

pi*  h«  biiipnmrllip  ttudb  mnaktl-bilUl  ud  powder.  af  miKcTfi'^ '' ^^^^™' 

c™;sffii3i...di.,  °SiSSffiS',".KS.'  lST.;;^.,'jSsr^ 

hull jnolihlr  ;— a. HTi[ I  KiritKWB  HvuigL  Uiiliinrrc,  fkiili-mltj  n,  i 

ciiiaiini  ibn'ie.  Cntolui.  (kvWiki-n)  s,  ilrh  >lii>l,io  colled  fnm 

C«rrlJgt„1«-nl)B.««*iclii  nlUlnKtnlhiFniicli  rti-  Ctortnum.in  liUla. 

taaTttjactibelHnliit.  lnapk«0«CHlihW>>li  Ouk,  (Itiu^J  "■   «   hoHo. 

Curfcr.  {kli^n-trl  ■.   an*  fJMIwililv •-••*» vba  Tii^ndirucl.cirLacnl.lD 

*hoBiTT<ei|ti»^liipn^  CulwTlglrt,  (kunit)  ■.  1  luildluiiliiiiir.r>r.,rauil<Mi 


drrinn,  nurrf-mtj  w.  Iht       innlB»'tUaDiitniM-v..       ......  .^.......t  j. ' 


Cv^o^pElrTV-.f.tamtlVDrJ'.     Cukc^ 


deid  and  puH'l  bnlT  Of       jhiiirtfcrnisdiinoH.  «,    Caiit>».( 
"'''jlWlt"  "**'*"'        rw™'''™«kintfei  lo  Ip-        UTrM 


I'l!,  (k 


- Ifl)  ■.  «       toerciflH  Oit  tndtof  B     Csuli.  (kanh'vr)  H.  n  iwtr 

lorlr  mnfiiior  lariwhArc.        #ctiIptori  lo  FUt  up  mm-       niTpc  niidF  Tmrn  llir  Inil 
™i.  Cka^uh  n.  B  jrnt«n       »He  pcl*nrtflea1l^  i-*ra»^       oT  a  Imrt'Hrw  [  wlli  dn 


A  dead  man  has  neither  relatives  |  A  desire  to  resist  oppression  is 
nor  friends.— French.  |      implanted  in  the  nature  of  men. 

A  demon  laughs  at  malevolent         — Latin. 
thoughts. — Tamil.  |  A  new  broom  sweeps  clean. 


CASSOCK 


ii\  ii«Stli-W  tiii4  dI  E.  I. 
Cut.  (kDl)  t.  1. 1  ;»it  ■Bd 


I  d^mil  t^v.  L  Id  lara  i  In 
Cui>l£»'l.  (tu'u1-iiT.iill')  a. 


CAT£B 


li',odl,U= 


I  I  EarnaUy, 


uma  u>  FcMidvom   rOoyi 


[«°7;o^nn"c"t/ 


■wen— ;ip-.   mrtcUdjin  i 

CMSKrat"  (kat+ku-niinO 

miSInoi  ChHiIimitlr. 
CBfPEory,  OMl'*-B*>^y  *- 


A  friend  ts  not  known  till  he  Is 

lost.— Italian, 
He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house 

and  home. — Skakesfearb. 

CATEa-COEHESES  1 


A   friend    is  one   soul    In    two 

bodies.  (Gr'k.) — ARISTOTLE. 
A  friend  to  all  is  >   friend   to 


C^^dUar'^^ti^lSiMirJri.  Ci^ui^av-k{lf>'rl'M"°inl-  ihun  "ciBtei^n,  tki'-- 

iHn<((nibtkitllHinFDn  cUci  al  ■  lO'V  *"  f'^''  <'M}ii.>'>HHct>'l<liihDl 

t0Civi1tclltl,erAdlaiulT.  bB  DDmlniLcd   In  in  Jip-  dcnmcare  i  fornuhliu 

citttrf.(Unnrt)ii.litalJ^M  pmchinsclictiDTi,  cuTiI;iCDun>il  iirtmln; 

sf  Om  ■)!(»  ai,  IwMld  Cind«l.(!nwd»lln,  [itrt«in-  —  r.  (.  U  vuniliiailv& 

fiTrtliiUQitrinn,cte.  Lac  to  Ih*  Ult  i  or  tn  the  OBiinalE  ta  adoHiDrflh  i  t 

CiLhmrlic,    (ki-fliir^k>  ■.  thi«nd   vblEK    trnniDiLn  ^yoiiuUMnratjisrTt-ptfr 

_  pur^tiva  ;— «.  »  puTK*,  f^a  ■aadaof  a  p:aut.  cau1iaamET|m.?ali'(ionn] 

iO     U^  Caal.lkB-lln.an.crnbraiia  lion  i  caratul .  KaW^l 

M     M  csTiilnE  tne  lover  port  Dt  pmatnti-al.au-iiaiMr 

^^^n^n  arimtforthahiMieliiiirT.  CaiaUcr,  (lui-i 


'&7J-T 


1"5EU.T,:=: 


™^™u,^.,.  ""  '■'^-"-'SSM 


Xlofo'p'i^u^jA?^ 


idUc^.  cauibiii-ad.  iiui'allrclT. 


.  -. ™-.  .   —  Tft™!       oJ'dmrji'vWM^i" 

Cal.ipli'lci.  '^'^''^'''J,^        EuiTl.nai.poMHjSi^f       fSraloui  "olij^oiii I'lJ' 


i.r.s.w 


01    Ca;rtnne,  {liO-cn')  ■ 


A  friend  to  eycryhodj  is  a  ftieDd 

to  nobody. — Spanish. 
A    friend's    faults    should    be 

known,  bat  not  abtiorred. 


Fine  (small)  by  degrees,  andbeao- 

tifully  less. — Prior, 
A  gjeea  (Yule)  Christmas  makes 

a  fat  church-yard. 
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•^■K^jS^-'ntr" 

u'y  >iiijUL  ciTlv  IF  uuav 

X^i'«r'f  "r^d  Jp'^d 

C.rt,U-.lklriW-..   ^.iTt 

iiloTi.hiHorWi.t<ai^ 

C™».l.c=.),.l.to[«rfamf 

'&<s,v .«;;!: 

Cai«r,(.a.-6i.r(n..BMlLin 

oiiiiliEnu.:    one    -ho   «- 

«i.8  0v«,-r,t.tayut<u. 

C.lt-repi.t"lTe^ijl»-ciI- 

*ud  u,-,vr.  twTaii- 

Wf"-^«J=-«-c;>.fW 

Ccllulir.  (>sl'?-Ur|  a  iJri- 

orbtomHMi.  H.ii».-.hlp. 

^:;:^trrr'S^ 

fUfcio.i  Tilmulne,   /uft  ot 

"r'tir*v™^j"."ii;^ 

C^ll'ii!;l'j?'(i""'iNn?J|'"».  • 

SS'flS""rl'n"f-nS'  JJ^' 

oriD^l.tf  ;-..    ceilM'rinui- 

^  KJ^'irfi  r^d^ia."" 

Ceniuisblc.fien-ah  iir-i-bl )  a. 

,s^.f^tii-r^.-is-o^^ 

bkSiM-  F°'  "f  ^'"mIiI^ 

Crilfl2il)_^'f"n="'pl'* 

°pS;SjSs£ 

<=Si°4'K:^''^ 

"■iS"s&.it 

InhiUHUnU  ofVc^S.^' 

iTn«i"V  "ir.^!"""   "' 

ci5SS"{«ll-'i^i:  imn- 

Cco.rHil.'.6-nitDn  ii-™.rtiiri 

cS^f^ll^X 

_  nrtbrtliiE;n.nl1bi^ri 

Ir..nltii>daimiarniiiiii 

KKi,s.;'%£;t.;ri 

xhldi  i™»  1.  liin..i(rlii 

o!^BM^°  ^IfelKi? 

•ImL  e'-.- I""  miMlitn. 

sf.™K!ir-'- 

W^* 

CdeSlT.  (.^Jert-■i)".— ifl- 

'BBBSBS' 

S5:-iBl!X5fok;'S,'. 

*g~Tv^-^X 

Crf.ij,  fmrer-n  1.  «  mml 

OmiWIr,  |K..,V,-I,11»  --    » 

OtoUoi.  (le-lni-iil)-. 

H" -^  -^^^ 

"^BivCr-o^jk; 

Iiur«f'lii   tl»   *£u> 

11.7^^  jRW 

<j,"^':A^Si^-.«,>. 

or  h«ni>  .-»rf.  •*nattt}r 

wi».  nBHI 

CrHu,  M-B-U.)  ..  (nrtalu- 

->.«™.      vWv 

CtuLcj.flj  i-h«fl ,  .aisle 

(.';;«v,    AjTfe 

Lpt  •vcy  im  y>>»  i>- ■ 

Ml  1  onm.rrtrt  .«lt. 

■>■•  P'n     TlfJ; 

CfUlnlt.  (.rfl-Ml)  a.    iw- 

In  "hlch      ^^bB» 

t»rg(  .1011,-^Miit™*- 

C^nl-^r.f^ttri-  lla  mM- 

«  ™™rted"iEin'n  """■ 

n"/"?!."            '^' 

For  bj  old  proverbs  il  appears,  |  A  failure  establishes  only  this, 

tbat  walls  have  tongues,  aod  that  our  determination  lo  suc- 

hedges  eare. — Swift.  ceed  was  not  strong  enough. 

A  good  life  delers  wrioldes.           1  A  good  heart  cannot  lie. — HB. 
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;'s!?,::-^'„';r6K^  "=2SiKry^'^„^„u?j's 

s^^S'i^sriSii.l  rs;"5't'?H"-;'''.rs: 

laiMetilacniHIUe.ulD       .un.  or   vUrti  looErtaE 

.h.*V^S(  »,Hi?e<.r™- 

cfl'qin!''l5,r-u'j  a  ili^  > 

pirU  of  ■   boir  taluKt    Cnilitry.  (.gii-in-ri  J  ..   Il,e 

«ith.«I   I'niiO.;   iccukri 

uaai !».  pmtwn  Dl  t*f  rr        0.-.c«ii'lLin|e  f— »/t,  eciriii- 

»H«nil.r    ?"'»!*!,'.■"'■        "'™"-    ""■"■"     «'""■" 

Ccrtra.tior-liiW.MrBinli- 

ViillnE  toiulUflaf^ll- 

IcrVaul-^l!^^^' 

jhHk.  »Cj|  I—JIW^  1,^ 

•um  »  n'niriU'tar. "" 

'^tfrSiJ^K'B  "sSk: 

CenUi^Jf,  (Kn'liiMl)  It  ■        linh;-B.I.  loiu  erwv.i 

polKDDua  mml    ailh    ■        vHli  nil  i-«lir.ct<'liil. 

knSrn  (''E^liilT  to'df- 

^f^.^m 

'^.«'s"'Mi.SiiJa?ii."' 

•i^'ii^'i^si  &. iis ri'-" -' 

uniluuHi   himor.   liiiillir 

M  mijMr.-ltJ  In  Hu  Hr : 

cTS^r'pXT"^" 

IcnrlDtihgiiillVo  ».!».,. 

•I**tlnd.»tdu>liud- 

teiMOwUnrvnOriici,. 

'r.-.aw.ia,-'* 

aSsirSiS  Ji: 

".'.IfClSlf-JS-^ 

sss:wis»w-  Si-,., 

""■-"■•p.'.Wt.l   ;:i;;.:„:i.-..,L.; 

'SJHS*"-' 

Cis^pcKil.  (>m-p™T|  n.  1  Cb 

vIl.-lLirErtiT.MIh. 

i          win  ■'■■"»*«-       SVr'V'Ji"'   n"'"*  "' 

Tvnut  r  nmTHap''dlc. 

1          unKii    at    >i-       nilJFiitti'finiiiiRui'lniTiii 

^k        cx-plinn  »hltli     Or([m..ij>.    r>«->i[-«'.<»l  £ 

tonHfij-S^   S,h»  il  Ih. 

m'  f.°;;*„^."  '!4  •^'.l-i.^^.'if.V'&Kr^S 

W'^^r'-iVi 

A  fair  foe  it  better  than  ■  I: 

A  faithful    Mead    U    the   t 
image  of  the  Deity. — Fk. 


A  failble^s  wife  Is  tb«  Ehipwreck 
of  her  hasbaad's  fortanes. 

A  false  balance  is  an  abomina. 
tioii  to  the  Lord. 
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Clidn-«JiDI.  (cti.n'.hc')n.pl. 
CUmtn.  {chU-Omn)..  1 

Cl!onii,o.lii;.  (chamlWMngl 

hnLlTlDSUTbtliuipfTided. 

''SF.'tai'ir.iai.- 

urtaSm  otiny  klndi  hoy- 

K?EC;-.'.f4IS' 

A  famtly  divided  against  itself 
wiQ  perish  together. — Tamil. 

A  father's  love,  for  all  other  is 
air, — Spanish. 


A  fault  confessed   Is   half  i 

A  fault   is  made  worse  by  e 
deavoriug  to  conceal  it. 
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CKAT 

ckSS''^A^.'= 

WJlhlUorniiiiidlnuluii. 

*%f5K22rU.4'S 

^^vfSSKR'uliSEeE 

t^^i|^j.^g;,^: 

cK^^^^»™ 

Eii'X.'nt^^*;?; 

Kbla"  "ffliiSV  ■''W"^'^ 

13Sr«^ 

^m 

C)i^™"c"s"°uVa""l-kfs,Vi.. 

iniltc.ldunie.tiiMi.vl.. 

Chirljrerirf'^^I.Kk-Kr- 

^.[iv.i^.nn'XVi'i 

CliM.  Kliirl    ..  .  nuutnc 

Chim.'  (M™°1i!°^^u»d. 

mill,   dtl^minj    mOh 

■hiiicln.  nu.»idl»o.dC'i 

MBtn.l-o'f.'^h.rMtlrll-- 

UlB.il>inbhn>eU>°. 

ina.t^uinf  .oiittrr  mCcrc 

ciriftA".ra?X.:S;, 

CkiTttr.  (diirftr    ■.•;>. 

ri'STK'STR".'-; 

ptrcUun  OBil  PjBmenU  : 

i-«.rKu,l-lt.coara.td. 

Tuir'  q1nfe"i'™li"'p™^"« 

sssrHs.?:? 

CtHP-KlmpJ  It.  >  cit/t.  gap. 

cnmniclw  u  :    10   Si.ljii- 

Sf'ci«  ve  or'.".;!?!'' «  »',^'i 

ChjKljfSlut^^n-.liiia 

UcmEl>..i<l^'ll.c»li~-.M. 

HI  n.  ■  t£^  ■oUHHlItd 

!'i"'?,^v"X'hu""" 

|p:i;;;K^;!,-';:;^ 

,i'".™'r"",r'r""""<';':i 

chJil;, "  ■'. .      ■ 

';■;.  '■■■■■■:'::i^: 

=»;:£;„,.,:-' 

Uu.;«--.;^r'i^E^'^ 

°SE.-iS-.c;T,i;.t 

^S?=  i'tuSrllrtiui^  Tco'S: 

tliE   punuM  1  ip<iui>d   ■- 

he  .-..  .nc  who  .u^tKh  ^ 

mai.il ;    F.llurllllou  1    Iho 

muami    In    Kunti    ■ 

loadi.[iK»rair,»i^..tDr. 

Ihsolr^rl^wre!'    ™" 

Cbirsf^liltj  <=J,"i*y*"|£l 

Ch.iMj^lchtan  ".  mrtdnl. 

^S^;^^ 

•^SrS'i^ 

c£l^"?.*.S;^ir,"^'- 

CI.:^nl,(Eliiiri-.t|».  ■(our- 

l^lLm'g/li.Micr.'llfp^nVi 

°"^'C""'-"'- 

Ch"MuM  ' 

.;  .'■".'."Ssi 

#^^  ■""- 

lib,-,»r.. 

^  J  l;-.'^-.' ' 

IrS'.!^"'.!,;,  ,i,.L,l.^,',v,'.. 

du.V.«M,;.,i,iii;I'u.7r°' 

^^f^'^;?rr- 

13rS;l3' 

CrTirl<»n.«hi>i-l>-1>T»>L  • 

olafi3!i,S>.-*l» 

A  famr  done  quiddy   U  nricc 

A  Eifth-wbed  to  a  cart  is  but  an 
incumbrance,— Spanish, 


A  fish  in  the  plate  is  worth  three 


CHAI£AU                              7S                             CHILD             | 

CK«lr  <cliSli)n.  ll.B>ldB0f 

fgur'qu^ra.likcIhUuHd 

in>kl>cu»'<IauiIi>oiHii 

UK  itce  v-i^.  nuit  l„  . 

^.trtf3^^"lSi°5; 

"AsSiRfe; 

Ouurl,  (^>ri;  n.  BUT  kind 

3SSt«=ai; 

"iKslri 

c!».KWf"few 

menliiihoutofloj^p.l. 

teiit  .-"^i  ilihf^™^ 

is'A-„",'3i;ra 

I^^SSi 

ci^.".t:',.hif5!r^r;.ii 

<c:";.cfSfj  1 « 

Ch=.i.Wi>filie.    (rte.iW^ 
BEmcd  wiTB  ipdui,  to  dc- 

Und^iuSt  "^'^'^ 

Cb«ri^  ('cSs™'«?S'^-m- 

forilMiareirr    itltclHl 

"ishf^.^ 

f""                           B. 

Ch  "^         ""              rum. 

<»                           rS 

Jjw    "^^ 

SM^-Tchl. 

d.™ 

ed 

Id    h<d 

t-o          r»        17 

"r 

*°                        ™        " 

"  pmi      "a, 

"■ 

Kf      «        %. 

,™.          .^'* 

EU       iS-"       ., 

S™    d..,  -■ 

A  little  praise  upsets  ■   little 


A  g;ood  end  is  better  than  a  bad 
beginning.  — GARLIC 


GHILDBIBTH 

CllilJblnli,    (cbUd'lierili)  ■. 
brlMlDff  forth  ■  ahild. 
^hlldOthTehUili^)  a.  Ulu  ■ 

Uli'iidii-ii.^    tMll-IUuj 
■.  irMMwjilav,  l<;hl  irDrk. 

'm3i,  oraliEhllycDldi  du- 


hip.  Sflpln,  .pl»«n.l 


•■vts. 


ChlMhil.  Ul:ircbal] 
ChincrUTiEL  (cULt-IirJinsij 


aurlDl  iuieJuI  OpPTHl 


CtaStiSl',  {"ovI'iL 


A  good  chilli  will  liimseK  bring 

A   good 

undicrafl  has   golden 

Ihe  rod;  a  bad  one  is  not  to  be 

foundation.— Danish. 

cured  by  any  rod  whatever. 

A  eood  head  does  not  wut  for 

V  golden  key  opens  all  locks. 

hats. — Fkenck. 

CHOP                                 11                    Cmi£CH-WAaDEH 

^ll>  BlUld  b««hR  <-». 

Cbm^hlc.  1  kron'l-lil !  <.  • 

ihuxdiT,  clunitea.  kc^ 

i^lUcr  nt  cnnu  In   Ibo 

^r:iiiZ'WJi'li'tli 

as^='.^r'y.";«v!;^ 

Som"  hliltwTl'o  «g''" 

ST&i''.'^T.-2^%=£ 

af?s;4^-'5^a--k'i';s'?: 

i^n^il°£Xt'--i?i: 

m.Ih'™i1tr.hlrtort.n.*^ 

?™%s'?v:£.',ts 

^a.P  th.lnnODfamS 

ChroDoloji.  (kro-nol'tt-jU  ■. 

(i,rlhtui»n!cMdr.ii.A 

dtiily.ullMWtad.t.^- 

MlhBloumiJZMlhiiool 

(tag  dolei  Hi  uH  •v>nB  i— 

cS'iliSMil.all'.''j»i^'"" 

"■  lh™°M?''^''ttSr'"^ 

Ki'-^SrfS 

"ii'Si";  In™!™; ,-!? 

throii°o£^"(oK^  ■""■ 

rKrii-Ieoloit,  nimins,  to. ' 

DfUimwotiMi. 

(^«?«J=i^5ouOR. 

°5o'r^i':'ii;si-^,'r£.: 

Cbmtiob.  Cl<n>»1i>l  It.    ■ 

mF]  ■.  luiirc'wtui  wu& 

E.^riSSjHi'lSSSS"'^ 

DrU^    Cbrtrt-'tkeTCbi^i^ 

"ePf-SfJa 

ftMKSaal'S 

-:isSSw3 

Ctanb.  Icbubl  n.  nimti  of  a 

Cto™.j;»!i],"^b.£ngi„i 

».b'.lm.(bk.iii,«.d 

fSBSSSa 

•nilri— P;'f.  f}iri.liinn- 
l"gi-py-eli.l.lliUilJii!d, 

'^SK^^f'.-.i.'iSv-r.r"™" 

ChrStlni',  (kn.t'l»)a..ll1i- 

Cliucli.  (chuhji^.  I.oribi 

_milMMI.iChri.t. 

SiiSSS- 

Dt^'rr^d  •nn'^'lj'"°^"l'^P 

=sS'Hsli;3 

iSiSSSi? 

■WIM-^i 

inlbg  IbKnI.  or  in  d  imn- 

°!S^'J^™%U 

p»..cd<.Tb.;kgnnu..n<^ 

pimiDElinlud  nualiim 

id  in  eolnn^-^il.  ehrj'mol- 

H»Hi€ 

5S"ff,'i,::'.ttr." 

ninit  nn^  Hcoocnn  am- 
Wciiiiiuuiiiiu. 

*Si'''"r;'3S 

le>lii.U>eiclcSD>iifcD)an 

•^.nLfctiy^^vK 

'^i'i'ri.ciji.'fi 

"HSSisESi'fi 

ot.nitt.i™i.  obUIncd. 

S°lc.fi^lSVuS.oril^" ' 

(u^,  .uhj^WTi.lltr, 

ass^^sa 

•liSSite 

.rronotltinitratat-i. 
Chntrbmiin.    ( tbunta-min  J 

•SS'wisft 

cfX":'(Wr.7.,Mic., 

cisf-'-^r 

A  ^ood   heart  breaks   bod   for-  I  A   good   lieart   is   ihe   sun,    for 

tanc— Spanish.  '  ]      it    shines    bright    and    never 

Learning  without  thought  is  lal>-  I      changes. 

or  lost. — COMFuciUs.  |  A  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish. 

GHUBCH-TARD  Ta  CIBCUKFLEZ 

VKVnl'f^n)  A.  Hn  officer  or  niuDded  wiEh  bmllu  l  cil-  flsuR  t    on   orbs  circuil 

■uBnlion  of  (tiffchundL.  JL-'Juui,hairT,inadcafh£ir.  turruuodiiie  cotnpin^i— r 

[^HuTeh-imrd,  {chnreh'jird)  CliLietcrXiiai'e-tcr)H.Biwarf1  t  fo  mnvsioand  [  -p,  i,  l< 

«.  Kffniv&-r«nl,  ccmelnr.  wltli  ft  canvcx  ttlrc.  movACircaJirlf  [r^.  clrc' 


of  Judp4  CctHcaKL. 


diTtvud  icTpm  chyma   nniL  hofciral  which  hu  taacd  -Clmiliir,(iFrkiL-lBr)a,rDUQiI 

jibsorb?il    by   Uio    ijctenl  lo  flame  [   a  Male  irjitiwn  like  a  ri:T!o  i  v^dioB   in 

TcucI',    Iv   bo   ulUmflldy  uT  by  eoaluiE  mcLiI  t— n.  ITioIf :  odilresapdlo  ■.clitif 

LnuiHlcinncd liLtn blouil uil  cluenti:*]] .  t[ie  nclof  re-  of  pmoiw  :— ii,  a  pilntcU 

CEiyaiQ.(ltl[ti)n.fniHtdLfeil-  —oi^jT  ciii'dco",   JI^q    or  acnlAround  Id  iolfclt  tat- 

U^E Vroin  ■tiplejulce-  &j  to  a'locret  eJplier.  un"ht-tnt>  a.  ■□rnmodhii;, 

€tc1,(ktO"''-'^  J*-*o  P"'"'     ClrMiBljiii.  (Hlr-kiiih'/jm>  (■-  ClioBmBnbiUBli!,    CuMtiim- 

of  mUnfcol   i-^pr.    cioL-  ud  n.   Mnnplna'  lo  Ibc  im-tpa-lflr)    p.    i  to  wait 

knj:— M-  cLftnl'i— II.  cEcl'-  «bn»rwnjKft  dbHnguUh-  abDUd— ;jpr.  dnumunb^- 


-'g^^^ 


CieireKc.lsle'"t*t'J«.  i^tUo        jonpnglo 


tyHBtltll-UtoJ.  nir.        round      ^•-— ^  in  •K-nl  Klirrcn  jut. 


A  good  Jack   does  -not  always 

malce  a  good  Jill. 
A  good  judge  considers  quickly, 

judges  slowljr. — G.  Heibebt. 


A  good   laugh   b   ] 


CIECDIfFLITEKCS 


HrcuiDluHoii,  <K>ku]a-f  Q '■ 

sai.r  -  — - 


or  wigDiLud*  al  nbodj 


Cintpinfl^Cilwil'iiJii)  B 


:IIiiUdii,  (il-tt-dnn)  m,  i 


A  good  man  u  inllticnced  by  Cod 
himself,  anil  has  a  kind  of 
divinity  within  him. — Sckeca. 

A  necessary  lie  is  harmless. 


ClVl^S.liGlHE£S.lSQ 


A  good  loai;  cares  not  for  the 
reproof  of  evil  men. — Germ. 

A  green  Christmas,  a  white  East- 
er.— Geruan. 

CIAVICXE  j 


^^'  Jf'JS^''"^''  "^ 


iinksKrUlalurp 


tamw  baud  bneiKil  Abd 


Urflvt  mnlniti  totntufflni 
la  nnf  In  siitnlfia  or 


Clup-kaire.  n.lup'DU 


JofolhD.JorhW.'SSr' 


CtaTlclS.  (tU-'m^rhkO 


A  good  liianner  Is  the  best  thing  j  A  {food  nam«  U  eiMer  lost  than 
in  the  world,  either  to  get  a  I      gained.— Caeuc 
good  name,  or  to  supply  the  I  A  good  name  is  rattier  to  be 
want  of   it. — Bulwbr    Lvt,  |      chosen  than  great  riches. 


CiAW                              81                               CLIHB             1 

iiti., ....... 

=ra.?„Tii.-i'i 
"sriffivas.-i".'?- 

ajtt.  (Hffl,  pp.  pro..plltT 

ai'a'sr.i.""- 

am(vui),t..t«pr«k, 

CltoE.  fMK!'l'r.'i''oV''(.  tj 

ansritfe'.sft,. 
ciBwassri'sv.,- 

A  grain  of  [inideiice  i^  worlh  a  I  A  good  Dane  will  wear  out;  i 

pound  o[  craft.  |  bad   one   may  be   turced;    : 

-Tis  not  the  whole  trf  Hfe  to  live;  1  mckname  lasts  fore»cr.— Ger 

noc  all  of  death  to  die. — Mon.  |  A  great  cry,  and  a  little  wooL 


CLINIC                                *2                             CLOT               1 

*«•«    "ST    iJ 

In        m     Tffwl       a. 
lU™,                      ™- 

"  f  ■-"•  ir? 

Dole    J 

A  good  paymastec  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  good  securiiy. 

A  good  pi^master  is  keeper  of 
other  [qen's  pucsea. — Italian. 


A  good  paymaster  starts  not  at 
assurances,  (i.  e..  pays  only 
afterlhe  work  is  done.) — G.  H. 

A  good  name  will  sbioc  forCTer. 


CL0TL£B3                          «3 

C03K-HOBSE 

*#'iil« 

boipliij  .-/>!».  BBMlfO'lriJl. 

■^sfflrxttsa 

CiHgE  n  I.  M'i'jia  1)7;  telkxr 

as,-.');W"A3s 

Clul^{tlnl.)».»li«'y«itk, 

*^^^u^^i;'i°S'>^ ;«': 

"j."'';;^V,-„^«' 

Hs^'^'iLvH'l'M; 

tairul*""!; i  — J'li^  ^^s- 

lisxr.-Sn-s:" 

iSC^f^& 

ecu  o(  cu^JUiig  1    cmiru- 

oi^HSigi.p'; 

Liiil.aiiitm«iiii!.«.rmh«. 

ulOiII^UCunlDri^pniL 

£rf!.KS.>,TJS 
cCSiglW;.!]-- 

r^.snrivH^" 

S',°i£7ioS3^;?i.tj| 

;;fer."i;;s*""' 

;;;"„vji3t^U'.r'""'- 

grbiTo^'i^rrb 

Cobblo.lkobDR.sroundlih 

eiiu,,iuii"- 1''"'- '"'■"''«- 

cLiIe  i-ww,  cOilficbiK  :- 

(lj™l.%T"i*0MS^'l'lefr*' 

'^,svin^i;!.5.i'.'i°r: 

lip.  cailiMSBl  --n  mStt'- 

CtOCr,    Ml    of     Ull»lli-0. 

Wocno)ii.  Ihc  ImoiKd 

Mnlfriu.w.ori™.>, 

winTiuninii.lJi  inn\>ielil- 

^SrSE"^'.^; 

c«;^fgS 

ly,    ilWnf[«lni   InJi.   «• 

lilhliniiln'Ct.  onabuiJa. 

Huwdi-O'l.  eUin'>Ur;- 

-n.mcl.Cta.iPM? 

IfK.p,    •tfturti-r,  (,    to 

C«k.  (kok)  r.  1.  Id  >cl  up. 

CorT|.m.ni;.tli8Vmln)ii.iipll 

ffi-i-;;'A!»i™ 

M  IhB  CKkor  Btlin;  » 

CiidJ-mroiiirM,  nny  M  (not 

b=a.  wliM;  J.i,W:tllO 

•Sl'^wlSas^ 

C«tn«,  'kfln)  ff,wmm  nidfil 

cMSSIfSI 

Cmil,  (kfi-nn.lHrderDf  Ind 

i.«rt'  Ihe  «.,   ».ho,, 

S?,™  '  htffln/^ti  ^ 

UmltorUord.cof  .cmii.- 
lrr^i-.l.i.riloMfl.loiiB 

Cortchiltr.  (Hlpkrhif-tr).. 

mir.  Hnch-inni-W  ■  oowli- 

thi.hiMiti>»llliyoriieir 

JniSislii-« 

•tf-^  ™ch-nMii,   OLi 

£i!»ii"'— ™  ™  « ■K^'i 

n.  nrir  In  U>D  imniliii 

*^^OEf?fei^'i 

SKG'Si'^i"'- 

whtniKMmfww. 

A  good  pilor  is  not  Icnown  when 

the  sea  is  calm  and  th«  weath- 
er fair. — Danish, 
A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  eanied. 

COCKLE  M 


A  good  repiitatiaii  is  a  fair  tt- 


A  good  reputation  is  easily  lost 
and  hardly  regained. — HuNa. 


e   iUhm    a-  I     tI  a.    «db«ii 


"l     E. 


CiwniflBcr,  (fD4r-a.Qa. 


ohnrt,  (kffliarl)  a.  a  Irnp 
of  000  To  KO  vHOlcn. 


A  £ood  retreat  U  next  to  a  vie-  ]  A  ;;ood    wife   is 
torj. — Db,  Emmons.  crown.— Roum. 

A  goose-qaill  is  more  daDgcrons  |  A  good  wife  malces  ■  good  hut> 


OOir                               a                              COLOHBO          1 

'^,i^.7:,:i!£,'S[£'l 

^Icc-Ur,   .   rc«l.«.  rf 

CGiri^coUlani. 

^|r^^.'kgS 

'^^iMW'Sr'V'LV 

IsSSSi"^"" 

'^■iiBf'iMJtaiV-jsssj" 

f»i^,j;!S^^'s:^ 

vma   Biouii'J  IJll  DCIV  1 

MlSi^f  ifl'r  nc'f^nniJ'c; 

p;in  oi  ■  K>.-niciit  f  llho 

c5,'.V°X'l'^ib.^,^ 

l'™'u'.dMby'lh»"£^ 

iri^K>Wn.l.>..?'i;.cL 

•jnafi  ""^V  ^^ 

ColliU  c  ftnl-li.;)  r- 1- 1"  rfrlko 

C^U^'cb  (ka-ln°>l-dcaO 

■b.^-sr^.s^'.-e 

•f  dull  lOKt  U.i'r^-pX-'Ol- 
lUlmr-.-^n.  collided. 

"^-^Ai-.:.^. 

f^^pTS^^l 

'^JjrtWl^'i^sSidf' 

iDilininD  itliSFiullrDdc. 

■g^pi 

ColllmiUoT.,r-°W>-tiil-.l".Ti ) 

"ii-ffi&fe; 

Connule,  (Iml'lil-klt)  r.  1.  to 

&?.ndrr.  ffirqi  ■%'")"!" 

for  lil^i^illtT^l 

ciifrSl^Aiaf'h'-^ii'imVi. 

l.li-r^^n^lulmi-x.  cua- 

Cd1Jndlc'nf(E^i-lu-rl'l<m]<i. 

cSi,  (k'i'j  D."St.'K"> 

!'it%'?,lili,!"5.^-^^.S5 

=ya,^S 

ColLuiu'ii  (knl-ltiliiiD}  n.  ■ 

<M^^({S^A  "li.™'  Sif'Dr 

™h1  br  "Ji  f^  "y:- 

bHnirni  toitrthrr  (or  »i- 

ci^'^fspfer- 

ISSS?^": 

11^^ 

CaIJi>«i.AIII<!-nc)iLi'iii>i 

loTn?c'?S'.'i"  w'^i'S  w  1 

ot  heal  1  rDtrrc  i  uncuii- 

crn>ilii^lflc-^H>fi»l. 

lo.m'irtMniMnriiwi 

j;ir.'rs.mr,'"h-i! 

Cri»nlera,(ki>'-lc-»P'>cr-l )  •>' 

WfjUtaiii.ilicrcJvt«i 

Kk,"r,'i!o«Si^!-;';- 

f;',i,-t:::;;;'.,U'ri?i„'?t:"^ 

Lf'^lwmr.Kn-i.s.-. 

,,..,,,    '.-„'■, 'Z'^J 

cS^Ms-Ss^-ir;.. 

ibcb^chD^^rJ:".'" 

Oilln-IIOT.    OrfJok-.liM)  n. 

Cohmhf..  (kr>.WI™j  n.  U] 

tttiiTitawciia.           •              Itrtrrli   "iKmMtt-^:-..  1      .ram.ti=pun!;cnlTi.<.t.        J 

A  good    shephcid    shears   the  )  Agfood  taleU  nonedinnnelbr 

sheep,  and  does  not  flay  them.  |      being  twice  told. 

Jest    not    with    the    two-edged  I  A  good  tale  is  often  spoiled  In 

sword  of  Cod's  word.— Ful.  |      the  telling. 


COLON                              M                         COMPOHTLEBS        ] 

^3^',ISHiE: 

•<]t<!<!>riIhI.<1iibkii>Ii<U 

ColnmliliH-.dm-lnin-bBDii. 

lihlo.  liililj  U   liko    Are 

•  Iclnil  of  Tlolft  or  aoto 

ndliiinii  quick  ilroKJblBi 

SS!^!sS?^ 

sS'i,™r.",.-VSl 

HlBn'T.l,    :.  ■■! ■"'.  ..■     ■ 

(mm    hdM,'  tumuli,    up; 

colony  <  , " 

'  '   ■'",''      :';;;|;| 

"S'So'°„J4;i 

M§};:     .  ■. 

i-p^^rS^Ts 

fo^ri.   01    bullori-,«r. 

Cl.Tiy,  IJ    .            ■      , 

C^^.  I'KmlSl'jThn- 

■cnbti™  ollbn  ll.htot 
UulU.n.lKlion.ornua- 

kin-l.-n-tonifdiim. 

CorarHnoi.  !kuinlf-n»)». 

«inic ,  gncofdl;   ippnyri- 

sMssI 

'^iSum^iXr%l°SS"ij'!^'rr; 

•ooU  Dii.  >rc^<:rii1nio 

s;,'.;,s,;c'.7AS.- 

^Ubloi-i.  fl.  »ubM. 

color, (iuit-i  .1.  a'pruntrlv 

Coniot.lkaiii'ol;>i.>  hnvtnl. 

|fe,;;7.'r;;-:: 

f^l^MjIHI 

■"  "  J  vr''Ai-.'(.  id' d^ 

br.  I  ^^^^^H 

Inin  ^K^^^l 

"!"''" ; 

.  ..i;li-.ii-n-nimb'cr. 

^r^ins^^ 

si'^r-' 

^^■,lUou.^^,»^r.__«^ 

CoS'rIsi't'"  '■ 

'■  '    "''T}„V. 

Coinat.  iWDm'lt)  ».  *■  diT 

pti'l.iblV  ,    . 

M,-.-^     . 

IsKisli 

SS.Si'E' 

Cuio'Hn'S''?kii'""M)  .,»■ 

Coffl(o|^jrora"U:bl, 

pillliig  10  i.upiKily. 

(Ho-n-iniciraBfO. 

C0ln-|i»l,l!lillc-4™)il.»llh- 

Cnll,  r.Wl)  jl.  yoiiTiB  lioni  i 

™mii.iifcuhrnhif«. 

ComWt.c,(1i™-Mi.>r.l.a.(. 

cll»n.iy.tn-,lvKpMl,M 

U  null.  InURisHI,,  l-N, 

oS£a»Ws!£ 

SSft'Si.'SS 

CrniwS-TtltimTBr^) 

A  hair  casts  its  shadow  on  the  I  A  hare  may  draw  •  lion  with  a 

ground. — Spanish.  golden  cord,  [ol  gall. 

A  handsome  shoe  often  [wiches  j  *  honeyed  tongue  with  a  heart 

the  foot.— Frebch.  I  Give  the  devU  his  due,— Dkyd. 
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Idtdi  laiHimblo  t  wrclihtil. 

Up™.«.  ICEi'-cl"!""!"! 

u,.M«,.l'."-i.,E|.hy. 

Ctnirsj.  fkum-rri)  U.1 

.luirpic.nio.«t..iiiiitoJi 

"S;3E™~ 

^7£i3iS 

iorl-^^'iiLiHi'riikt'a^if  olfici*- 

neo,  eomfcnrili.dioltary. 

^M^B. 

oSs^,!.^^-: 

■il-m-bl)  n.  hmlnjii  cimi- 

mli.aiyi  unu  «I  lb'  i^'i' 

Coam„d,  (kooHaonin  r.  r 

mon  mEikurci  nppllcO  la 

oinrtr.i-n,fcramf>,l-tiil. 

nunbindi.Ulble  liy  (l.a 

KJViV llave  llSwitt. 

umi   niiiali.r   .  itl.iiil  d 

Tcmiindtr.Mia.niaib)' 

lmUBS""-t.tto«: 

1,-aJ.   tcmmtn-.umMj-i 

iniKo^i^coupniniciui- 

IB.vc:!  or  npi.ointi^B  lo 

uuKt  1  nstntild  la  Impma 

or  CDtiuuli  ■nlUDriEUlvc. 

Surf,."cT'"W^v';S: 

p(..iCTTJi-.l.dn,i.ml--,inncr 

SwIl^k^oJ'qVrBnVtt 

.«l.«S..QiBi:.fn-.i.r.ti<.n, 

ii..}oinr,t™m.  eulu™ 

Ccraimrai,(l».n|-iinnI|r...Hi 

oIpirlHoinhoav. 

•cU'iti^roiinaine  oWMUar 

Cuinmll.  (koni-mft)  r.  t,  to 

tnlrusti   lo  iirpnimr    lo 

_>aajcnn^iirc/;oulhoriI)>. 

sBStH;^ 

g.*a.«fi£,2: 

%£u^r  "i'^nuJKm- 

CommootiTr,     (kmn-ir.nl- 

C[>innillial,(k.jin-iii^rnl)ii.  s 

pl,.d3n,|..rj^nl  ^ r_  1  m pliBl : 

•'i^^Ssyrs?;; 

cSiiSil^'' 

HMrl':,'.'  ■ 

■'■■Ito 

•l)n.oilhd«miomaiw.ot 

n«araMSnDthcrlhli,e. 

ComTnniionlc,  (Vom-mcLrB- 

ifDilf,     / 

i?Hvr»taL'L°^ 

iul-io(_i     .     ,   ■ 

.'.'■..  "^!^; 

™in-op*u°sT-^:  cSIS: 

t^mml",!  !           .     . 

jsIt. 

ra?ton1!^-^"c'™/il?: 

■     i.ri.clo 

",SSi.'SJ= 

Sa!,i?S1'i!Si- 

Slfi'li  J- r." 'i^jmi'li  1 ..  .1  'iZ.l 

'■''■■  ",!'  '■                . 

'iiii'!i>'^^ti'i'iis=7"'"Lv 

^fe^l 

JM««P: 

h!d°  ol  iltrloVrVuV'^ntairi 

A  hundred  years  canoot  repair  a  [  An  idle  braiD  i*  the  devil's  worfc^ 
moment's  loss  of  honor. — Jt.  j      shop.  [Scotch. 

A  life  retired  b  well  insi^ied.  I  A"  >"  '=»s™  "  *»=•'?  Eearned.-- 
(lulian.) — Ovid.  ,  Jesters  often  prove  projibcts,      , 

COMMOSALTY  ea  COKPATIBLX 


"W:!'.'-      ' 

.  nc   o(  •    «rilrin  ol        min!Dii>;  in  ^ram.  lo 

^r  ■  ■  , 

■'''"""v.,,..;,.,    i ™!^''!''r.V'l'.m!" 

Comjion-. .   . 

C^ii5i;S:l»<' ; 

tkM,..-. ■   ■■■  ,    - 

cSimSo"'.''('i>"m;';;ftii.>,h, 

i'<>:(l,a=ily^fr.r.iln^»r        .-..^..Si  or  JriclW, 

5=S'S?i!.U^SS?rJaS: 

;h".w;i''li°cr£S?ssi  s:';'d^fr;|.'!^v.'^ 

ph/rfulorr:,I-.lHl,' 

Item.oifixnidml&tolm-        nngei  wtfL  Cr  e:u 

ComSm-io,  fkoni;m0rvr.  /, 

prhpnmcolinmmm.eqiitY-       mlndi  omofincUiE.liiB 

=lcntii^'.jn=opf»|.fnalry        UMrili.«Mr.l.ip.  L^. 

nrrili!  (mm  a  jtitcf  la  >     ComiumO',   llinnipiii;. 

,      -■    1  ':-  ■  <-;„nui-y.       jrf.  »n   in.l™.         ra 

■:■■'■'•   •"        m."t  for    dr.        U 

'   .  Ml'""    SS.«^™i"    u\ 

jS.'°m","i','.    ■■■."■ 

.    "jmIs^,       ft™'^-uri     / 

i^?!^"?!''k!'?.,^"";.'::"';;-- 

'\:^~l,i«^,i.L,;'^l'!Xu    ikSS^Sll  / 

111)  >- (.  or  il  ts  lni:Hnl  I  to        mniiiUdiilii  I  unit:  dncl  j'l  taotljinirrrl'  ' 

ni>gil  I  Is  BTiMMd  I  to        — Sf""'    romjncrliip— ra.  Inn  fe^rfrs.tto^  ' 

iDotiicri'tn  »nfcrmb>       — j. cnnpufnena. 4cna1&.  PMTWniElnji— r2>-  ccm- 

Itowi  (4  th'*:^;— a.  fniQ.       dvcur-^.GCniCFntraUM.  inaiianitcd  — od,  ccwnpa^ 

----'-^""'Jcf'ltstOBenlor  -CDmil:i&ian.  (Iiftl&infl"ruil)  ■loinTely;— -n.    uangmai.-^ 


An  31  torn  is  soon  don*.  j  An  inch  in  an  hour  'a  ■  root  in  i 

An  U  wind,  that  blows  nobod;         day's  work. 

good.  (Henry  IV.)— Shakes,  i  An  inch  to«  man's  now  makes  a. 
A  patient  waiter  is  no  la«cr.  [      great  difference. 


COKPATHIOT                        W                          COMPOUKD 

mnipkl    «i.«ll™,    tiffl- 

•ws'.'.'srr"-'- 

jssr.>"ik^-s 

r/„!£:^.-.r;.xr» 

■lreDfp1™ln(,.«Bf  ^ 

illly  1  dtlinin;  ■■llrrv  .— r. 

'^f^:is^'C!!&- 

cSSi;*,&st,,_..j 

rio_l««-p™fc.i^p™^, 

SS31jg 

(fnd'S^'l'llto  Spi^u  jrt'tt 

pKii.Mnwrt,  •t.i-i,*.-. 

^''^■"■'"/.l.matn^m" 

tta«pl",''lk'"n"l^,li)Teni.. 

C«npl.lBCjVu.i.-lil«nr)», 

■1£?&^q.f-.i 

E:".S"z^:-fr;;H:f.-"' 

tr\tt.  or  hMUI>  illrndL 

pounJi-ir.     uiulUrnl 

liwnl)».  .h.l  «hirt  t^in. 

ISIlD.t^IIIICTK. 

teffiiSH 

£;,|:,«'-fx:,!S 

Ci.jniion,  lllDII*4r  T  f ,  I.  w 

-jn^.«.l.-W.  ™-|nr_.||-. 

«-,^^„.j^^,n^ct^_^.l(.j_t<n 

"3r|v        ; 

'  ■     ■      .  .  ..'.""ii,! 

S"'"'"™!"'  to*""''" 

,,:,    ,/..,,;■;;)"„. 

ssliss 

CwiS^r'r'.r-'    :„..',',",,''  '-'.i.. 

Bimpii'  iiir,Mlniiit!>,  im  ■ 
Colii|™[trr(V,'"nTO''tO  ■■ 

fHfAHS^^iS 

CMllpl-ri™.,    IT.r.iil-plcV'- 

tHU3«li-<i'r,   wn'IH- 

<l'f.'tip«  V'rti  ■  1"    -"■*" 

ejs-ifssri.-,,. 

blcnUlnflnrrrxiU,  il^->. 

^IS'A'S^S^ 

iin)i>.iirl  nf  cnmrfn-inr p- 

rtn'l.";  ^HtS'rlii?"!?!.' 

MnJtas  ;'"j„^'";;j,;l„;i- 

°-'-' *='».■■  .IK 

in>Ti.tnr.tuCor™'T. 

OmiH-Bt'.  /lioTn-rlrir.iii. 

E^%iSf,ffS; 

.^ridinH..^.i:^{^iuj 

'«'r";;5Tr,^.;';j"''Lfft 

ti™  rvlMixili'H-orin- 

•^■t'i-^JiWEa^ 

Mien    fm-llit  ^Iinlr— . 

Bm^  .  t  hmv  1  -  n-r. 

cZ^S^nirl^iMi^''  • 

-t  roTinilillW.  ■  «•* 

qB;';--"^--?ffii!i: 

mix'n™Vii."iiifrri*r. 

«  Btbta  ani'leiKWl  (mm 

C™r«n.dj(Wr|-j"n'lw,- 

C«mnliP^..fVn-n-n'llV-»-i 

Oin^Kr^u  rip'in-rl'.litllr. 

rM^Tnrt  rfrm^-  ."-^i--  '' 

i^v*.  i;;JHc-S^iT™t.r 

f"v™m-nl1rf*.1~«n.m. 

(n.l,n.M„i.ri,.t-.Hllrfv- 

(Hl.i.tfti'.mwnM.. 

Notliins  b  more  teniUe  thn  ac 
in:  ievannce. — Gocmt.. 

A  little  knowledge  (leamiag)  is 
dangerous  thing. 


A  liuid   word  ii  better  dun   I 
harsh  one.— Tamil. 

A  lawyer  and  a  cart-wheel  musl 
be  greased. 

BO  CDRCEBK 


^IsSliP^ 


polnli-d    Unjuxhr  T    BHiti. 


A  jndidons  sitencc  b  always  bet- 
ter (haa  trutb  spoken  without 
tbrndtj.  {Fcendi.)— Db  Sales. 


twtrtri  Br  plnn  fc^BflicrE 
■nBch,  IkJo'sK!  !m  rtitS.' 


trait,   nor   ■   pdsonoos    tree 
good  fniit.— Tamil.         [lost. 

A  {food  thing  is  Icddwd  wbcn  it  it. 

Lbw  d  fte  music  lA  the  "nflirfm, 

cosDicr 


«E|3 


JillSlc  i'^.,'  mn^SS^Si" 


^!n^"j 


wlnDiii]F.  MdTIC 

^CtU-.  ^M..l•-)  CI.    lhci.1l 

.»H,Hmii..)loeiiivci,i:i 


jibUnK  *  particiU'r  thi 


Ccmcmr.  fl&m^EDr'JT.  i 


A  laying  htn  is  better  than  a  I  A  lazy  man  carries  around  him  a 
standing  mill.  '       peipetual  burden. 

A  lazy  boy  and  s  warm  bed  are  A  liar  is  not  believed  when  he 
difficult  to  park  j      speaks  the  truib. — Italian. 


canoiixirT  02 

CsildllBlDt.  (kos'iltBUBl)  H.  <ioudu1L0Krii'il[t)  n.  cbiniitl 

Out  vhJcb    u   put  BlQUE  orplpBlDptHiv^r  wottr. 

wWminBlHinelMlopii)-  -Cont  (JtOnJ  «.  •  iiJlil  JwlT 


OOHFLICT 


Aniditkni,  (kon-iliili- 


ipflHajfaiL  point  fnlr 


^—tkiDar  iniinq«r  at  be-    CnaJabnhit , 

iBii  guiUI]',   nnk.  Inn-       IhUdii)  k.  I 


*'1>'"^ 


fiS 


fe.'SfS'. 

isist 

b£.TiH 

S 

a.s:s.-'Si 

fiU: 

3oqJoet.(lMidiifcl)  ■-  pef- 


:rSt 


;:3i 


flat  ( iBmrfMl  1:  I,  in 


A  laty'man  goes  far,  and  be  who 
shuns  labor,  labon  doubly. 

A  leakjr  hoase  and  a  scoldin; 
wif«  are  two  b«d  «o(Dpaiijoiis. 


All  do  not  bite  that  shOT  theil 

teeth, — Dutch. 
A  library  Is  a  repository  of  medi- 

doe  tor  the  niod.— Cbeek. 


COITFLICT 


COHJECTUXS 


A  lie  is  but  the  truth  in  masquer- 
ade— Byron. 

A  'ie' never  arrives  at  old  ig^. 
(Greek.  V— Sofuoclis. 


COITJJIH 

Conluril,  rton-jio-eill  n. 


A  lie,  though  it  be  killed  and 
dead,  can  sting  sometimes — 
like  a  dead  wasp. — Mrs. 
Jauison. 


^tJP 


vldorir.  phyrlcDl  or  monh 
^rcblE^  by  bfrlh  nr  lilDoa. 


COHSEBVATIVE 


UTi^UmUJ, 


A  lile  of  sodetj  is  unfoTor&bk 
to  ftll  the  aDimal  powns  of 
man.— SvDNRV  Smith. 

A  little  aaasense  now  and  then, 

CoaaESVATOKT  S 


ptHtrTt  Id  lanriU  pEeVlD 
^onUier.fliinHiil-irlr'.tflr 


Ii  relished  bjt  the  wisest  (be** 

of)  men.  [Fkbnch. 

A  little  nan  fells  a  great  oak.— 

A  eood  bean  cannot  lie. — G.  H. 

I  COHSIITDTIOV 


WDULr  or  Hiidir  wu  i  la 
■l|1i>iitiiLm  WTltliigor  ln« 


Eiifl  Ifll/Slwli.  f  ormpDiid- 


commi-iiig^™.  nnipind 
GmuliblE.  lkui'>l»«IJ  ■  11 


HBvnlil  p4rt ;  hv  vT»  mp. 


A  little  house  wctl  filled,  a  little  I  A  little  leaven  leavens  the  whttle 
land  well  tilled,  and  a  little  i       lump.— i  Corinthians  s,  6. 
wife  well  willed,  will  make  a      A  tittle  loss  fnehtens,  s 
faapp^  man.— Scotch.  |       one  tames. 


I  great 


COIfSTBAIH 


toopmprl  [  lo'tv  ta  to 


COHTtNT 


U'^T, 


CsiHIrinin.  lE^^irinJI  v, 
■trlni'pnt,  blndiDr 


S^n' 


HmTCDd'iTiJt,    MtiCBlnil- 


^^Mt^ril^XiCi'' 


A  little  prai^^e  is  ^ocxl  lot  t  shy 
temper;  it  teacbes  it  to  rely  on 
the  Icindness  of  otben. — Lan. 

A  Sood  memory  is  tbe  best  diaiy. 

COHTZHTIOH  9 


Language  vas  given  to  us  that 
we  mi{i;ht  say  pleasant  tbinga 
to    each     other.  —  Bovei, — 
{Summarits  af  Tioughi). 

C0STBET£IIF8 


_         ,^..|nl.M^p(.  ^^-  --..^ 


bhtlnc>  tdircna  ^ile  J— li.  oa  iUFit,  u  irund  puts  of 

ttrift  I  Ji^tmtioHHif.  Cantmir,  {IcDii'tDar')  ■.  uw 

;Ht«l.nin-tdiil)i>.  Birti  oulllna af  ( fivin. 

I.  Iind  DM  Hpunlid  El)'  Oinmnilc.  (IcoTi-lnikriTl'a- 


fntr.  ncddrnlil  paHlMl^ 


deUDlfr  uiyElklnabtlonfliic 
on'thaolbirRuid. 


A\-oid  smarr  fantts;   or  by  Trtfte 
and   little   jou  will   fall    into 

A  little  smattering  in  philosopliy 


will  lead  a  man  to  Atbcism, 
but  a  thoroi^h  tnsigbt  into  it 
win  lead  a  man  badt  ^^n  \o 
a  liist  cause. — BaCON. 


COHTBIBIFTE 

M                          COSVEYAXCB       1 

c^?STU^S3&^,^. 

■.'.■ar.a7,Slii!::S 

t   Id  iI'o  for  >  HiBman 

?°\^»lw'£t'm  mrt] 

SSSS?J?.'!5SrSS°.'; 

■  oSpcnUTe  duHV.  «> 

SSP^'mSiS!'u^ 

•'^^r>s^\^^^^t 

ck'»'^€™. 

irg^lgl 

'^^r^i^tx 

srl^^£^ 

f|^Pi"Si§ 

»»lrtf*r'i    «»«*•-•««, 

in-tn  ttm,  «htM.  .nillM. 

L>fn»,l;-„    ..r„.  c.nlri'- 

m,p>inTTgeorhpnrl,  iv1l£lDa . 

.Enii^nct,   flm™,  „"n>Bri- 

Cuni™.K  (kn,.-.,6l'l  «..  vt- 

rut  po*p  i  Infrrctiii'iflnt 

«,i.tjoll.to/\,,bje..l^£ 

TnoWili^-"     moUkor  n°m' 

rijrtoh  j^oni  Jj'^"^"'^"/' ',-, 

Kinlilv;  iinrturiial  pOier- 

"r"nw"' Vi'-"  ™'"- 

tinll'?i<liil>,  fnri-iinn'or. 

KrS;'.f.;x':'^ 

cJ.n'JS'lni. ."^ "'ik'^ -  .op ■. 

l,™!;t  ""'^ '!",J;riTOvl'tf'  w 

-».  rnl.TCrt.'.tl-.lr, 

diwi'.lfp^fiJlf.lo  von- 

flprppnrfnl  nrcmlrtm  i  fol- 

C01..0., 1  to.Till.jJl,    lilt 

-nrf.  tonr.nj .--,  «n- 

;?/l'i;,i,"v  "w  1  i'li"  "rlM'c"  I" ' 

•^iK^u.;;!.'^ 

Mnifrrningvowrttlr; 

lTYipM,-o,™.y.r''Wi.M 

io  (nctl.i- to  ime  [winl  .  (o 

,_^"-j^!j?4?r;s|i: 

lirsS?""' 

Ihiit  irtiloh  n.n.tT.,  1.  1 

All  men  are  equal;  it  Is  not  birth, 
but  virtue  aloae  that  makes 
the  difierence.  (Fr.)— Volt. 

A  good  nun  r^ards  the  root;  be 


fixes  the  root,  and  ali  else 
flows  out  of  it.  The  root  is 
fllLJ  piety;  the  fruit,  brotherly 
love.  (Cbioese.) — Confucius. 


C0V7ICT 


COPT 


n.  4  mmnr    B"^  ' 
UiUd  pSStkia  I    to  fur- 


ta  ftDTthiotf  that  cddIb. 


■C^oiS3fafliihll7Miai 


°°^^  E'^iiciJ""'.Ic"T 


— &  jDliHd  1-m.  niiula'- 

■-Jonfli.).  top'utmlii 

Cony.dntp'jiil.  idiDUKi^pt 
Cirprinliiici  pilurii i  hn- 


All  men  think  all   m 

0   mortal 

SO  as  to  look  with  pleafiirr  on 

bui  themselves.— Dr.  Young. 

our  past   eiisteace  is  to  live 

A  good  man  doubles  the  length 

twice.— Latis.                    [ell 

of  bis  existence;  to  have  lived 

An  inch  too  short  is  as  bad  as  ut 

COanEX                            lOJ                        COBPOSATIOH 

3SKE4j»«a*;"J; 

lattr-sK-"- 

Con.Kra'Wt,  (kor-nlfc-imi) 
d.rtnptalik.mlmni. 

(or.WrmjJjm™. 

Qmi.«.ll.(koniVtolk)».. 

tflo   nollw  .or  loTO  Imir 

Ki;y,„'lrSr„s,"'i: 

.HlkorMEiodnnlio. 
Comopein,  (koKvl'piMnl  n. 

..nily^iM.lolLinowilh 

-w.r.'-ar/w-.i's; 

'^°£i§iFiM}""l''^Ii'^; 

tJiiHi  H'''/'"^?°i"i'' 

■.ttpu^,-„.t„,k-„c„;,i, 

S;ilr''^.^kl 

iljlo  iTao'rt?"""  "    "'"' 

TiiiriiiiHH'r^ 

Cu^'Hi^rS^fHaiu! 

i^ 

SrVnJi'J'n*?''ni'°'!;i  V'f'T 

W^Srfc 

Eil'Sl'Si 

P**^ 

^:H,|S!"ck:.^-'- 

!'i'is1'S^'^,ri,'™°riM 

'^s'i^y'*?''i™.«  's"" 

insi-pp.  cnmoii.'M  nil 

flomr,  SillBl  potAlt 

SSvS 

,*.'  "rt?^.;;  "."w™;?!; 

C<injll=T,  (koMj-ta.ti)«.ac- 

durllDP    Iram   rmosniMd 

<re<Klil  lox:!.,) 

Coroonf.Ckoi'd.niilj'ii.  i  pu^ 

Con],  llirinl)  b.  i  line,  or 

<irtmpulili(.i>,«p..jak(. 

inL^II  iDpci.nii!uu.r  o( 

Comu,  (kofT.*-.)  n.'  0,1 

iiindicni»<iili«i>mlt«iiii 

lMt,-r.  (.  loSindwiUi. 

honiT  ircMKbniia   In    Ibe 
tlOdfpirl  o(  Iho  Mc  i-o. 

iiio'  m"oMfio'  hS™ 

tml:  topili»owl. 

ron.-foM.hornj'ihonl. 

CotAasf,  Ikoni'Ujo.  lOfii. 

Rimtl,  Ikcii-n^Di.  Iht  ror. 

CDid^&.CkDTd^Xi.  l]>Flot 

IKrC^rniLlihkrl. 

tm.  »  Diniid  fc?n>  llii 

CnrdiiL,<luii'il|.ill>.»i  »- 

hillntliii  Hqn^ri-u-n^ 

psf.-a,rKK,K 

>,<w.^g. 

lul'lV,',a''i^n'IJ'?-5™n/ 

K'l.d'fc'.iWffi 

.-^.KlflHW 

""''"I  ^^^^K 

C^ffi^oy"  (™r'^&>i.-,  ». 

"^fl 

h^u«"k"n.l'n?r^3.1.coii' 

iUHnS  -1    l™«    polf.  =r 

KinicTclilii.iUd1nir.monu- 

Ins.  iSiJ  ocnwi  n  .-.mp, 

K-'irsVc- 

tlii.l™i.rr.(knnlw4n*)>. 

Of  pnlljiMi.m.  0.  IheTiiuli 

c£^^«K'  Tkji-  (J^- " 'ij'". 

llir6.'K.l'«„r.iil.].ci.      ' 

CoroM.ck-iTi.D-.'ihom. 
,1.,^   m^Bil   (n.ltu. 

c°^!,\'c°  i   V'   a 

menu  netvlr*  oS«t. 

CDmice.  (kni'TiU}  n.  Ihi  Inp 

Dt  >Mcli>hni(i«hliix 

•rith  ■  Un  «  BETI-iL 

All  Irue  love  is  grounded  on  es- 
teem.— Buckingham. 

A  firm  faith  is  the  best  dlvin-ly; 
a  good  life  the  best  philosophy ; 


aclearconseience  the  best  law; 
honesty  the  best   policy,  and 
temperance  the  best  physic. 
Avoid  all  bribes.     Avoid  strife. 


Ci}SFOa£AL 


C03TDME 


ajmnTor,  oii»  •ho  help! 
ftiYlnf  m  body  or  auM- 
ponillT ;— «.  mrpoiMilly. 
CvpH,  [J»rp«)  K.  >  d»d 

CorpuM^w,    i  Ear'  pua-i  J    n. 


•ton  lunmun  U 


Cnnxli.diDi-rail)  D.  li  to  «t 
mw^by  i^eBTHi;  ID  fUfti 

tU^  apilile   of  '  ^•'i,   H 


SJr^'n'.f'o'ifuE"""'' 


L    Cwull  (liiiiVil)  n  puttlD- 


A  lucky  chance  does  oft  decide  I       llle  etUm  vires  corpus  habere. 
the  fate  o(  mighty  monarchs.  [       facil.-^Zourage   conquers    all 
things:  it  even  gives  strength 
to  the  body. — Ovio, 


— Thomson. 
Animus    tatnen    omnia    vincit,  | 


COT 

iw                       conpo» 

lapiiatlncinnHnilFUn. 

(™njrgrd«,-o.joi.Bl«- 

•.'.  lo.Khoiiiiidromyli: 

c;"'£oi!^i'iw"S: 

c^Eiifi^rHw 

cmSi'IwwVn;."- 

"•.•■.•.xaws-a-.' 

SiM 

tkiii  i^  nmlrir)',  ail»irM. 

U  JilSm  »  fiSJl^'J^! 

1s:rrt-"Sii.- 

"^'m  hk^in"' ™I,1m 

Sim™"lfd.  niti  Silni 

£ppi.>itlDa,~D.  [.  (^  b^ 

m?!llJm  i^uS'clSSi."'' 

4lS'^&! 

n(ruSEM''fi«  Si'd'o"!". 

b.r.iii)  V.I.  to  w.irt 

44s:«'s:rr-u. 

:Sf!U'j.s„"Se 

i^'w  •"(gi.V-fr™'y 

-u.(fti.hlS!!'lo'«™|i 

iSM^ 

orilrlm.rt»gli.»co«™i 

'^"'^^''SLr^l 

(.nij:t  voitr.  Im-KH  lb> 

Co1inU™™"oJS-K'^) 

SlSf  (.iM"iiii  rioii  45; 

V.I.  U  toUnni  fmpn.- 

c™si.'ri™ir"-^f^rt  of  ih* 

to  K'w.a  Hf^^^ul 

SKMSS-'Wi 

c;i^3r^o^7k*;;=n,i.^ 

-r.  1.  to  iiinl  (im  u.< 

•ll^ut^uiThonV  ^d"^ 

'^mfuiJir!l""°d^lJ.Stl"n; 

<^li«k.t>rli«ii].,aehaL' 

CuunlfrfuU.I  kniin-bti^fniljii. 

t>l>ii|  piiKjy*!.  .n  ^Vfr 

«l.;_p,(.to*tviidvt»i 

nWllj-nr^tiKk. 

SjJSlSBKn'. 

^l'Sl?.Ki?,"vyX': 

oSinaiTS.'ss 

IxiFoiicdiieiKlnDidirIa 

■ubdi«.i«lo(*tMW,ac,' 

d'SaSrsSfl 

whS'^^TSi'   «<{n°^" 

JSs:rr! 

inj,j)c.i.»ji.=mn[™r 

■wt^fefeS 

AS  things  are  evci  clianginjr, 
coihing  perishes.   (IjU.) — Ov. 

All  tliiii^  are  dilEciUt  before 
thev  arc  easy. 


feti  .Bl''*i*°hlirt('  n 


111  are  bul  parts  of  one  stupend- 
ous «lro)<.— Vors. 

^I|  are  gijnd  maids,  but  vrheiiM 
cone  the  bad  wives  i 


'Hiti?J5?'!?Hl 


'd'e^'fix  l11  "■  o';  "i^i- 


A1[  my  possessions  for  a  moment 
of  timel— Last  words  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Aftei  Ihe  leaves  have  fallen,  the 


tree  has  to  fsll-  (Lat.)— Pl-AVT. 
—  (i.  t. ,  if  an  injury  is  too  pa- 
tiently submitted  to,  others 
«'ill  (oltov). 


CBAB 


CBEEF 


iv/jmirilyt— n.amlt'lncn,      of 


All   aSecUtion  is  the  vdn  sDd  |      youwill  not  olUshnibberj-.— 

ridiculous  attempt  of  poverty  Oji.  (i.  t.,  you  wiil  not  detract 

to  appear  rich.  (Ger.)— Lav.  from  the  benefits  of  a  bene. 

A  forest  that  has  sheltered  yon  {      factor). 


CBEKATIOH 


::rtl^tlclii,  <lirt|kl-Il'illlin; 
*.    Bncklirut    K»ndii    ip 


Kv"«- 


ffrK'."f^ 


S^m\"» 


*mtod  vmfn,  Lvt4«l. 


:ckli.  dulkjik  m  •tur  neck, 
'of  In-,  tlldn    DRine  sr 

to  nimrhi  ourli  vrhiklei 


CB30S 


CnmidUc.Tkroki-ilill   •-  ■ 


A  liviDg   d<^  is  better  than  a 

dead  UoD. — Chinese. 
Tb«  longest  nay  round   is   the 

shortest  way  boote. 


A  little  d<^  ma;  have  courage 
before  bis  master's  door. — 
Havtirjj.  [Walpole, 

All  meu  hare  thdr  price. 


GKDSASE 


•.LthtltoVow  .ntoli,n. 
tjrilr,  M  ■  bmd  dlinmltLon 
«wIe<tBl  tnll  in  cbucler 
CnaHCt.  fllrB'ki'Jn.  eimi?  of 


ti 


pmdipHTlitai  m/.croo' 


S'Siwi'tsfSh 


^■pobhfrE— ■.  crobliur-  CTud^,<krva'tstAtr^>jr.'A£' 


hBFlni;a]iD1.biUnRliul{^       i&tn  roiigli^H^miapHl^ 
wal^r  ftdnplldil   from   Ihv       flni■^Fd^-Ai.  enile^jMii. 


SK!3f. 


CnilWr,  (trm-Hln.  ■  Imt 

Cnimplc.  (krum^l)  V.  f.  bj 

Trinkltd  I  te'cnnmcL 
Cruppar.  (kruTfcr)  h.  aim]* 
OIUAther  pA^lniif Tfim  Uir 

Gnuml,  (krcH/nl)  a,  ehnpcd 


A  loquacious  doctor  is  successful. 

—Tamil,  [trieved. — Gray. 
A  lost  good  name  is  neret  re- 
A  lillU  too  late,  much  too  late. 


All  looks  yellow  t«  the  jaundiced 
eye.— Alex.  Popa. 


CKOfiE                           in 

CDP 

'^^^fSiU-^r'''"'' 

'|%|2 

^ 

CuUkm,  (kuli  un )  iL  conrd- 

''^■i^t^W  "^ 

Iv  I^Wm  1 .  uniHh. 

'W'SSisrr: 

UitS  ']»i« 

"ppjp 

z' 

7 

ni>llt>T>idcnl<uU>ui>. 

Cnul.  (knuIJiL  uanrpjit 

Sa-'SSU-ZEfc 

sariisaii 

ol  i'Smm.  W IIM^ 

tmlmt  Df  till   XM  eon 

^B^.  HH^'bI^MW 

enlii  .1  ■  tudy  1-^  oul/ 

oSSKWWrjt 

KiL  nidiumca  •>,  or  am 

■cnrlnr  «q»uiT  [    fjmlET  i 

*nd'c!lli°'*''™™B™f' 

cSStu^  i— p.  fili-i^™. 

cgj-igJKJri, 

oSAfssiife. 

!•:•  I  ccu.ti-lkiii./tdhl'nni 

pible.orlnfiulliDllcor- 

^sajis?n'i™h^! 

dl>  'b^"-""  Cd  "il.'L^ 

imSi''«u"to'^ljiit^Jhj 

cSi3LTk^)".."™ii« 

«  £'Hi:?".'^%T 

iSStr'=sr,pCT."',.";s 

Cnek™,  (k«-kH.|  ».  B  bttd 

ci".?K;f,."i?i';s'iii'?£ 

J£|a^?f*^ 

liM^Ce^iludy^cK'Uiulioiit 

cift!™.'™!-'*"!"™'"^ 

;i"i-,;;''^:i^";:V^;::;.' 

jj^s.vinjViU^»]^i:' ' " 

u*^ 

s9a^£f.3;;;5! 

Km4.0LitCr);yrlli"™il- 

Suls'n.l  pl'ikl^"' 

int;pr..«i-picri«. 

Cu,l,(l.u,ll  n.   I-.,I  bmurt 

c  u  ivir';  <""i"'i">  '":^Swi. 

CwV^kr,^Tj|l^i.^»n   UfJ^^^r- 

(ronHlifar^Uf.m.cl.ol 

Culvert.  (kul-crLJh..,Th«l 

''^IS^^^ 

c."3s;',',:u'!;'i!,''L'^'"£fi 

cloit.burdcaiieUFdNiHr- 

d^ii^^C 

"sESsiiS:" 

SJS:  KS'STS'ir-"^.: 

QucHil.  (Icad'Jel)  ■.■IKic 

cnm- biwJl  I-..    CBBi- 

SrS'^B 

oJSW1k"J-«Ii"-.u;' 

cS:un?&,:  ,.:';■  ^M 

=ssss 

rrVr_7k''."rS!i%'?^- 

Hwi-o-IiieirtmeUmiid. 

cSSSSC 

■JXII'^lfifi^'  "^i 

=as.fe.'«stM 

C».-jiSM;K 

»I.ilt^ci-f.  f.  ta.trik. 

"iiTiiKESif-SS 

S.'E^ISMtfj 

°iii#^ 

•B-fewHH-f 

"^sssMi-sai.". 

s-rsfisiutw 

tnthi. It  or  cookery. 

nrf.  cunnt.Kl..  «.?It?. 

ss"i.:!iKs",.ai 

^S!S.S1 

"awr.'jssra 

kh  mea  ire  b;  nature  equal, 
made  of  ihe  same  eartb  by  one 
workmao;  aad,  however  we 
deceive  ourselves,  as  dear  unto 

CVFBOAXD  iH 


God  is  the  poor  peasant  as  the 
mighty  prioee.  (Gr.) — Plato. 
Ul  are  not  friends  that  smile  on 
you, — Dutch. 


Mead  1™  ilic  boSl  by     Curl,  (fcutl )  h.  i  MnnlBt  nt    Cnrmo,  ikuT-tmJi..  oluuiii- 
nwuit  of  cupvtnnlwa        tuU'i  ■  <nvc.  bendins  di       inRDbUiU  b  b«t  Dr  Mu- 


md  In  rcdnlni  incUu 
GvpUI,<ku>ld>  JL  tlw  |Qd 


C^(knrli.*di«i 


mw  W  cuKd  I— JK  ciirD-  LsHnir  I  mmTtoa;criiGmMy  Cuahlan,  ckUBhliii}  h 

binv.  cnr^blcBHI.  neiixili  ptWngi  pruKnd       filled  MUi  unco  wt^ 

ConiH,<kft-l»l}"-«el«CT-  -n-mlitomi  a  [mnirn  o(  tio  ilnft,  (or  pratlniroii,  or 

mwln  Ik*  Col  E.  who  vuer  or  air.  or   o  crnwd  for n icit >-■-.(■  lolunuili 


Cnib.  (kwt)  B.  t.  taniliifn  wheeled  npail  clulHi.              I 

orCMClti  tflbendto  ona't  Cnrrlculam  jknnHk'ikJmn) 

EiuAtbTfttllA,u«IIOTtfli  venitr  r  ii  ecmne. 

bWidAi-i.a  ebm  tt  Currter.  Ikui-i-erJ  a.  drewi    I 


!llSE''{ffi<r)'"°"iflic^ick.  ^■Si^to'Kofc'Jinir'sJTta*  «n  nEl°or  hJlJlt'iSSiMSV 

»td  or  cewlllMl  tlH  lerji-n-n  ttndnrioDce  i^nueii  ing  of  o  .l,op  < 

cllfcie  mrl  nr imlk.  or  kuotiiiis.  eninpuabiTCTi  iFDn^ta  buy  vDndar  rfi-uli 

iurdlh  {kuMD  r.  l.  to  *»-  ^oT    pepper,    ^ns^r,    Bit^  (mde  or  bUHlntu  i^fii.  dL 

Hfltl^i— r.  f.  10  bflie  fo  o1herjipknia*few-iDlxcid  DoioninitnrCK&Ddfap^'t 

rnTninta  mill  I  cnBB«il.  viih  eur-y-p^n'tli^r-  diitonurT^ikui'tDin-aivijr 

!iir*,[1car>II.  Iha  HI  of  hoftl.  GuT^eom't.  (kiir'i-1;aTn)  n.  ■  meenrdlKpi  Id  or  eflab1»li*„ 

IHtoFV  to  iMllh;  to  fott  Camo,  {litiifj  r,  r.  to  vbh  or  Kcld  I17  cuilom  ■— oJ. 


AH  orer  b  all  ill;  but  over  thr 
water,  ud  over  Uie  hitl. — 
Scotch. 

All  a  woman  has  to  do  in  this 

CUTE  105 


r"r''(VinS^Sind^™iilp 


world  h  contained  within  tbe 
duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister, 
a  wife,  and  a  mother. — 
Steblk. 


biiiilaaa  of  maUiitkdlTti, 

ud  Aujl  hm  OiMt  ml  111! 
CoUini.  tkurinW  »■»««■»  I 


C/oloil.  (nl'kUliil)  ■■  •  no- 

Cja]auc(M'kl(iniii.aTntarT 
ptrtoinillf  to  th0  ame.'gtfl 


OAKP 


DiMile.  (dibV)  r.  I.  tn  pU/ 

£«jl.  (Ouli'tiH  o.  n  pniHeil 
Djtd.  LhuJdy*  ULod.iljiil'lj  h. 
•voni  An  prtnaui,  aiuik 


D 

IjlEl.,  (d^)  .:  I.  to  i™U 


Juinly.   lillin'li)  u.    I«i<h- 


DfllT,  [il.riil  r.  (.  lo  diUy  I 
Danu  (dam)  A.  1li«  niolhei  pl 


All  are   not  Mints   that  go  to 

church,— Itau  AN. 
All  are  not  soldiers  that  go  to 

the  wars.— SFAKISH. 


All  cat's  are  grey  in  lb6dark.— 

Scotch. 
All  cruelty  sprinffs  from  weak- 
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3!:;M,;;^'i.m'lf'iLi,7"' 

(.  10  -orfc  ...K   iDdiBi.- 

D.^LM.(Svn)p-!l  or'rM 

iii=kni.i;n.*J..V..I.UM- 

1:i'S,v  ■„"#!: 

dSSSi^S 

iKsi.EfS.-:^'; 

w.CGiiiiui;^*"'^' 

°sfc,r-"„-.'.".S 

mnSri-».i*-..1u». 

Buy,  (di)  >L  till  111*'  Iwm 

k.t«l<>(n»ril»»c.«iin> 

Dim.ldir.>.'.l.b.i.»9rl 

;^,'^?„. "' ',"°^,  ^'"r  ';: 

i,"'"",'""  !1"' 'I'' ;° "?!"'?■! 

""■;'"':'', .m'";™mJ;'''"'''' 

rf:u 

'   '■      '  '^Hii; 

im,"!'].  .. 

.     -    ,.     ...i-illI-'-'Mrt 

l>,i,-.i,iv,   u'l.  i.i'."n,"™j 

»:au'.",Kv»..,i; 

^^'.'i™  hVnH^'vi'ieB'f™- 

Ihnli.lwni.cliiriiisllitilij 
arlor.d.y^lT. 

B'srs&aaat 

'^it^Siis^r^"- 

w  ^1.^1  fr™.  IK.  i,^s^ 

-Ho',n™n^_ih^nk.>n™ 

D.r-.t.t.cdon.rl..  ln.l.Mr 

»at;iS?«rK. 

h.   rLi»ni«.  hilut  i,y, 

l^'rlu'liISn  «r"di&d'- 

IhfnmmW.Ur. 

n>if.ldii)r.l.lD>1>I>t>.>. 

oS|i?SjS"S 

"^S/^ISS? 

i«"r  wilh  •nj  «.nnBlirll- 

Dead.  U^)  a.  drutliiH  iri 

^■'HiS'iS.'S; 

&.*»■« >f  ft,  ,»lmt-«! 

-e.  (.  lO  BOW  l)iK  M.M  £.1 

iSHSI'SS 

,Sria,Wi".:: 

■SSSSia 

5|ii:!.i'^.JiSjri: 

iariSMr;'~,», 

A'ffiM.r;.'!:™. 

£>'onTii'!'™n'dSufli!;: 

«Ut.l->LU>»U... 

wtlh  mortnr.  niu,l.dr«,tl 

s,;i~.ss,:i-i 

D.ppk;'l'''  il"'!'"'.'.'™ 

..■.'■'■.■.'.  ■■".'  .■.,''i;.'.",'''''i , 

j-i'saaps 

I>..p..ii. 

dSSs;'?:.?!." 

DS*f.'H;;.T.^"i;!t^V« 

ssso: 

;sss^TSir^.'Sd 

D.  W.'iaill^di)  «.  ■  >»« 

An  nobility  in  its  beginning  was 

somebody's  natural  superiority. 
— Ehekson. 
All  oratots  ore  dumb  when  beauty 


BE/lF 


Ira/kilion.adnvnilHTktni: 


Hbcntl'  ■Tipui— ■.  lUiim*- 


pleads.  (Rape  of  Lucretia.>~ 

Shakespeare. 
All  objects  lose  by  too  familiar 
a  view. — Drydem. 

DECIDD0B8 


uWvr  of  (mpartni  fctodi 
>iiBciurh.  (il»-b«nhT  v.'i.  U 


Ifvu^D.  (dek'a.|nD)  it,    ■ 
pUne  Brill*  of  bn  ■hldi 


oS^SS^S*<w*-i 


■uv,  (d^itii^  m.  df  jwr^ 


DcEiirs.  (dMi)  T.  I.  lo  !i- 


^I^I^m" 


«ggl^^™i 


ASay.uid  ao«-oo1.  (Hudlbraa.) 

All  delights  are  sweeter  in  ex- 
pectation thao  enjoyment;  all 


s^riCitnl     pleasures    more    in 
fruition    than    expectation. — 
Felt  HAM. 
Lll  is  fair  in  tove  and  war. 
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II«™i.HlMMi«Ula.iiani- 

:-.tt=.r5;-sj.s 

rwd«r«:  Wl-kl*0  It.  tori. 

L.-.SS.TiS'.KIS 

Ts":£sSSS 

'■Ki,iS.t5.;.,'.,-a 
i,.zTiS;5.a.'!'i.' 

All  feel  tread  □<>(  in  one  shoe- 
All  GDeiy  is  a  sign  uf  littleness. 
(Ger.)— Lavat«».  [Fuu 

Light,  God's  eldest  daughter. — 


;-.  but  all 


D£EH 


All  fools  are  i 

koavcs  are  fools. 
All    great    minds    sympathize, 

{Ger.)-LAVATfiR. 

I)EOEII£BAI£ 


I.  or  1^        hiilli  dkinli 


DHp,[d(Mii.  taiBlfiitot- 


r'ir;^' 


ng>rd^tawi-l<.i.<~r«l     OrltTt 


Itut  laiy  b«   MfuUi  or        vinUTiir;    unperfed  1— n. 


UtettJMjMi  c.  t.  10  nnila 


^r,|^5eju?mr"UM'jj^  °sRfi''^i!!iU"S'^iiiS 


An  excess  is  ill.  but  drunkenness 

U  of  the  worst  sort;  he  that  is 

beast.— Wm.  Penn. 

drunk  is  not  a  man,  because  he 

AU  habiis  gather  by  unseen  dft- 

is  for  so  long  void  of  reason, 

grees.— DtYDEN. 
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iiol.lrn™p(™;Dr-«,uM 

araB«K.«iY.UU.leg- 

„^J    ty  J....r,   .t.»( 

dwil'ud'u "ut  fs?LUi^* 

DoliuuiDI.  <dil-l-W.-cril|  a. 

(tnon'U^a  ™«lii*;  BianO 

DSif6J™1e!'(';iXK">"*°":r. 

";™,''i<VJ;i™='''Jii?i 

Ais;.%i£«™ 

jji^Vj;'.'..'" 

•SjI'sISm 

Ito'uV.r"!.', 

...  -.uc^ 

i.i>r>h>Ti>H.:ci..  thiaaa 

liSJ^w'i  .u^^;  ■ 

rfS;^(t'i;^^^i;jV 

KteH;f;i^!Ei 

^Kntiiht'atnlT^'y 

*q.,n.al<T'l(..r.ll, 

?™;>'!'"j''ii;Lj'"iiy 

'^]^f^:^?£-: 

'■■■■■'"'  ' '  ''r:'^''] 

l)Jlil^-!'"d"i'ii  ;i'.'"'^nf  ml 

Dt«0.  ('I^«.  1.   to'cn,',',']..- 

k-dWi,Io™i..ii.... 

-■,■;;;.-;-.■■, „,:~,';- ''"'■■ 

"^"jdu:.;^^?.^"-'""' 

DtrimiTE.  (d.^JuJiii|  I.  ijliir 

^ltJ'M''*iJ'lU''  cT»trnc"e''o'l 

i^"  StortlnVSilii'li'iS 

D:K7.i;,'.T;.-i,..» 

plM.Urt.-».     dfl.CklUl- 

bWo  ^o.ork^.^l1■ot 

B(«=-arf.ilfl«10Ul^. 

lii.QwiBlpi;totli.-o.ilfL 

DrllBl,t.Wf-l.n~.(rMtJCT 

lfcmi>eoeut.(diiin-j.-e«i». 

^^  1  'dujiii'iri'i^.'^ 

nrBl™ur=i-i-.f.».[>ta-l 

d  l.a.Ic.  <.t  acj.Mp.t,. 

aSta;,,;; ::  '-•" 

,.,|.,|i.r.   tnrt „.„,,,„.(„ 

dtlisT.fi-              ■     ■ 

, :  ■'^:M 

"!iehj'i  -■ 

B^j"!'^;'"^  ,""'!'^'' ™l"^:- 

"l^riTpir^iiyii'^'iliiKfiie 

U'lJn-w.'duniij-i'nV 

^u","!.'. ' 

■■■■■;.:r;™rB:«"S>^^ 

"ES'^H^ 

firno"!-;'."'       ■ 

b&m:" 

■.■.■;i;B,rd';;,?roi&^. 

S,s;ri;s^*'^"^: 

.  .  r.i.nlnnlf-.-/.  dt- 

■ riyi-n.    dcTin'- 

.   ,.. ■,".■'■; M-i'-i.™^ i. >. 

La„Jb«mnoli,tiia 

Dfmtrtl,  tdi-mci-lim.  m 

Dl'iiS;K''i.i;r.;^.^i^^,':i. 

■::,:.':-:^;i;^^SS^" 

rtt«n. mine, gain,  fiult. 

That  »Mch  dtwrTM  pun. 

l.Lmtr,Io.b\.m(, 

OEinu»,(.  lUDin-l  n.  •  mu. 

:;•.;;  ■rTcii,.li:£'.'.?; 

hii-lcd.  ravinii-nrf.d^ 

lirknuly  i-»>.  d;llr1ou>- 

"i'ttsrKK 

All  people  Kre  honest  wfaen  well 

watched. 
All  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet 

the  sea  is  not  full. —EccL.  f.  7. 

SEUIJOKlf  11 


DcinnnlluUDR.    (ijl-nioi^il- 


AIl  the  brdns  are  not  in 

head. — Italian. 
All  the  operalioiis  of  oalun 
gradual. — Bacon, 

i  DEPEND 


lldg  a.  or  latmcn   » 
lemtat  mirgf-y  ;  in  grain. 


Dxni,  (i».tti-)  ■. 


'    Titptilanat.   <Jf.])i:[rmc 


AU  rood  i 

IIavtien. 

All  the  treasures  of  the  earth  are 


eat.  but  all 


not  la  be  compared  to  the  least 
virtue  of  the  soul.  (Gr.)— Soc. 
All  the  winniDg  is  in  the  first 
buying. —Scotch. 


DEPICT                               US                             OESCAHT 

°;!»,'Si,";j.s.s.." 

■.•ctDTdnk^KO'd^ 

«!«»  «j«";;_;°  «* 

»;!S3«ifaE 

».%rfiw;"s.~ 

'^i^?«'ul\j^,.'n 

t)5!iBd'i.S!  "at^hq'ii)  1. 

■s~i«K^ 

SSkSS 

cloii,d<i«»«c)'<d';iraf- 

"^Sli'iil^Ibi.  Il^it'i.^lr  ^t 

Dcprecita,  (atpVvil'r,!. 

^te^J;^^^^^!; 

to  pmynnn^.r'.  ^E.inlt 

■illifaS 

Hiivi 

r'"  '■  ""■■'  "'"■'  ""^- 

D^oK  M*s'teV"j"'t'^  r.  w 

oi  ol'm  n  :  "(' ir'^Um'l  '^"10 

bi^^:il|H'i.i™""""""' 

^"a.iH.-'i'('".™rVmnl 

D.;n".i  S,.  ,.|i'.n*-rtl*[l  t. 

ihrtdon.  !rt4:ri,i.-„»,;L. 

iidEkint  .1  In  comanpii 

■.jjira-jitt 

;ub.=nU»M.,..a.U..iL 

W^^^ 

s??S?l?S 

ulffio,  drivisii'iul  1?X' 

^!KriJSu;'K 

™i^£™  .'^  jfdwSr " 

i;efjrd.la-s:i°"ji^ 

»tS5fes- 

Sw™  i '  ™Sr  "list 

w^i??-u!;I:';  K 

.rt"'  iodrtooeiln€l»,lo 

ldr;Mrri«.;c,™.l"=t 

"K^I'l^po"^ 

dJ™"  <'iiri-m)  i!  £i'^B  .- 

n.,l,,,[,.„,bl|.^:-.,,^d-,ml 

^;.l^;'i'.E,'i,'"ofX'K..'^ 

Dci>"l.  <ic|.i'i|  Ji.    rtcT|iiic-,j| 

1.  JcriBBt"l.i(T.lhrlmneh 

<,(pl,..iolDi/i.liichlrr»l. 

olll.;.!.!..^               put 

llT><F3,.hV»,  nilldlnl 

'';tt;;^r;;;,.Lv'.p^ 

°i  1?l™^'^l£f  !rm''  B 

lupinL'.  m  .bi.ik.tnin. 

In;  ....  .Irpll,.  .h.lln. 

ST  "n" "m  i""/ D"  1" lii'i 

[>.!p..i.l  1.1-1.  H.t^l.li-.tiiinl 

bi^J,  ;   pU.lE.=-^.^- 

Sri:E^^"1iri;s(„' 

^iT  ibJKSsSi;;; 

D.4iAV.'«.h>n,.TnA. 

n™«^r  pxxo^lo  l™"! 

IwrMt  tiidaci. 

■S'-^SsSts 

■v'Wwi^asiH-ii'it- 

All  things  are  fu!I  of  God.  (Lat.) 

— ClCEBO. 

A  little  rains  stills  a  great  wind. 
All  errors  have  only  alime;  aftera 


hundred  millions  of  objectloasi 
subtleties,  gophiims  and  lies, 
the  smallest  truth  remaias  pre- 
cisely what  jt  was  before. 


SESDLTO&y 


DbIkiH,  ti»^k-ll)r.  I.  In 
M  apt— T.  L  In  b«»m« 
ii7  r-n.atOrmOrt.tcnl' 


l>«pilr,M(.iI>lr}Ii.  iwi  or 


SmpiH.  (dt-ipli')  >.  L  Id 


jtlDom/  l-tutvi.  dupaiid'- 
nil"  "i  'TK'»«-iS)"I'S'- 


A  man  without  »  home  is  tike  a 

bird  without  a  nest. — Spanish. 

Alt  sects  are  different,  because 

they  come  from  men ;  morality 

DETACJI  Its 


Jli^bn  (aitor)  r.  I.  la^pft- 


is  everywhere   the  same,   be- 
cause it  comes  from  God.  (Fi-) 

ill  water  runs  to  the  sea— 17. 
D2:XT£alI7 

(dsT-|Uri)iu.cnirluctwiii. 

lil>^  M  iltTti!c.dlitliiE^ 
or  fonu  m  tha  mlndi  Lo  ba- 


SiMIlM  IB  >  CWHU  in 


la  AdJ  dolr  Dr  DUilpDII^T 
■-nrivtl,  (c&TdrVil)  a- pd- 
dlctctl  I  intinl  1  ilronelr 
■tOnchrd  !r~"''-  ^CTOtcdij- 1 

~-^  ihlidT  U  aitfa  I- 


I>?Krii?.|T'l^-i»--lJi)  ■- 


All  tnith  is  contained  In  the  small  1 

compass  of  the  alphabet.  (It.)  I 

— Galilko.  A.11  will  tame  out  in  the  washioe. 

All  things  are  utificial.  for  oat-  |       (Spanish.) — Cervantbs, 

DIABETES  119  DIET 


luiuiimroU^.  dS^ixdciJd.  (il!-n~niis-arL-.  DIuUIIk.  (dl'ik-lrnil  n.  i  can- 

lii'jjil:]!.  (lU-'i.bDl'lk-ia)  a.        Ik)  n.  rrwaaffncUc.   >|>  UnuidilUciiiirH  or  Itlipu- 

rlnui  t-ai.  iUjIkIIdiUi.           xUich.   ahiu   luiiw adod,  Dlbbk,  (dit)'!}'  n.  ■  Inoriw 

01   iu!a  warn   nnuid   tlu  DimmeUr.  (ill^m^rj  •.•  BiiE:ing  ^n.'dilib'lii! 

Iiud:  » biJ^u  or njyilly.         itr  al; li  t    ^ — ^  DIccphaTQUH.  Idi-ME'a-liuJq. 

lUalu.  Iti«Bep>rflEuiLDiD^q        throu^lilKi  A               \  DIcotylnTDH.irll-kDLiJfdDn) 

*^)'JlleJl^«"<wjof">m       ^"'?ic°'Kr j  tlSi'™^fSlS*5^hoiL 

iTiH.liin'rilrf,                           tnglllDIo     ^^ '  othtrnhLT^.My  0--W; 


lo-li.  (di-u-nrili)  •!, 


TBnatlcm  b?  v    Q    w  4                                                 nn  biy  of  dclPEoln  for  po- 

mil  or  LmtfliiiaTy  nal  re                                                            pwn  i— i-,  i-  or  J.  to  tiip^j 

login  I— rt.  (til  oali  Tea  u  VI  for  ndnvE— d.  fHeteT' 

DtiiTjilh  (dUI  -&)   n  h                                                  a        (C*.  •diiKu;  of  .dtM  ^0.  dl 


An  the  worlil  is  a  stage,  and  s[l 
the  men  and  women  merely 
players.  (As  Yoo  Like  It.)— 
Shakes  FEAKE. 


All  the  iratcr  in  the  ocean  can 
never  tum  a  swan's  black  legs 
to  white.  — Shakespeake. 

Alt  roads  lead  to  the  mill. — Svr. 


DIPTEE              _ ,       i»                         Dimj            1 

"^W::^^^; 

EL?SV;i^ir 

DUloBnt,  Cdilf-lent)  k.  ixxt 

iRTn^iil^Stjf^"' '" 

DIgil.  (dijirir^  .  fiimfr'. 

BniSifing  T^lltr  1   Ui« 

^'nT-'=x:t'i;';LT.,r?; 

fl'.vm."s"-''^'.''i>,lStTSiS; 

DlteCr^te""' :,.>..: 

?'■"''''/ ,"":';'''',-,: ;",''  ■ 

^-....t.ir,^,™  i.w..=i,;i,ny 

"""■■:'.'.  "■'■"'■/iH: 

Bcnllr,diipattil..l... 

l.l.i-ilDltl.. 

I>Blt[>lHlulll..|.|" 

..   1  ti^r.ot 

!S.-ja-:.-i.S.: : , , 

cloud ;  to ot«ur.7-i.  din." 

'^W^B^EBti 

l:'r-'>J,kl,>y,t,.^:il^iii 

m.-:;,«ci.icwh.ldinn-ai 

'%^i^^,'^:^it^1Z 

•3<ii^i^t]i^i^ 

Ieri--n.dl5i^.-.ki,,.  |,jrl 

^^'ufX ':  'pMlA  ™""! 

olUhn  1 ."( d  I'^li't  J  nl  )■  n"'  .V. 

rJliliii "  A-Q.  dmri^hjES 

l™r,-;U;din?.«';r,.|>i: 

Di^k?,  ,.iik,  „.  J  lii^:;!;.;"" 

ou...lab=r..r.>.^r..;-,.,.. 

TS'st:^z';J^Jir,li^ 

Di§SS^S^ 

Mnli  n  il'lic 'id  iiiln  'O-IIt]  a. 

lible,     »p>l.ll    <.(    dl.pu- 

jmUl.lillloiaimi-inm- 

.■r.B,  Ic.i-^.  diffu.Tr. 

tneud.-n.  I  »unllluit 

DiBu.inn,  (  dirni-.liun  )  n. 

■tnlH.  u    to  .urn.  (mm 

>  >pre>'llilll  or    .cdMcrii.. 

!™k-«?'','T  "i'i(ipf.i;i°3'; 

taMdv^-a'.  dlmlnuUnlj, 

.l.r.Wirjlo.i.Ir.ni-n.dir- 

lu'ilve,    iprradl^s    tvEi? 

r^^|K£n/:^-,.. 

Il£iJir(Soii'f"tk'[n4  rf 

■Umitcitton  cinlh.  ..tripod 

GrKmrcit  Fn  Urn  Iwm'bv 

l!.'<-\<.nli';tuci.lu>1c»u(i 

!i:i'iriiK-.'rii^tf;'ffi^,i-; 

Itair.fllJ.11..n,  dlloljliinv. 

■.  1  crj.ulllrfn  in  (ire 

^tei;io.'bcl\i"i^'L'',,"ll'.<\,°. 

''l;X';;i,^7,',;v'A;..?,'i,\',i; 

Dijml^  °  d'j'c.'  /n";'  SlLi'c. 

JlJ^'linntlri'lT;-"''.   "w- 

'^^^/4'i*i;rl,;"U^° 

'^diiB^^h 

,»l^'''nrrl™r'-|.  tUI- 

Mh.lowfMo.lubeKll- 

di(IlcullUfIM.niilt,»«liol 

DfSo,'  ( [1 1  n""(  \  "t«  flinnff . 

SmTin  SilJU'f  iS^a^'- 

S^^'iuiiE^ct^  at 

dl9UnlU««:  iillCTiaBvc. 

..-i;S??tS"; 

f^^M^y? 

nriD-ilS  coniunllK-:- 

hoiftmi^j  1  ra"niiioor. 

A  man  without  thoughl  (or  the 

a  snail 

in  a  hundred  VEars.— 

future  must  soon  have  present 

French. 

sorrow .  (Chinese.)— Con, 

Although   (he  egg  be  small. 

A  man  travels  as  far  tn  a  day  as 

bird  comes  out  of  it. — Gabl. 

OIN&LE                             1^1                            BISBimsE 

^'i^Vi'frh^MiQard'^i; 

n^-T^S£: 

:xv,"-'"fr.;5.v'^ 

^f^M 

p£pl™ '  Who'lnllSj  «. 

DiiKluai.  IJi-r.fc'.lraiiJ   .. 

uMcn  •imi  Ihe  iduih  <ii 

-hicli    iDMIiini    nuoai 

...luirmuliixiilRiMaL 

DMppmr,  lillmp-pti-)  u.  L 

•liBHri..  Ih^    H\r„t^   .,i 

to  ..iii.1.  Kom  ,\e\<l^—. 

(he  jir-ip-rtlc.  il  lijlil  iti 

Dtoppoijt,WJ«M»t«)-.. 

r,:;,fi".';'^r^?."tiE'r=! 

1.  luactmlolupwliiUoiip 

rtrf'K'  "t^TiIi'iSfi  "■ 

K.wv:l'isS;;.'SiiS^i: 

e?""S;~^ 

n-ritoMnle^n.-.k..' 

nTi'iJ^"!k^°  "H^-t^"!^; 

?!=ifc".i"£',°ij 

ET^K^L/uia;.; 

bssV^!^' 

«rilj,Xl.rdi„„,-„.  I„- 

•isf?:'"" 

,.::-:r:i  ■■:::v;z.,^ 

°51-"i""iiis; 

■Sm;i.:..„.  , 

1..       ...1...       ■, .■,,'. Mih'j. 

"SStSffii 

t;c3i;s":;i™i 

it.W^li>.d(rilo''uiidre». 

l>Ud.lc,<<ll>Ablli.  1.  Uid^ 

""P)^  mS'/rtBi'wuff 

taS^mjrt  .-pt  Khno 

•ubi  injnm-n.   <i«l- 

iSai^j?: 

SHsi^i-'HI^ 

D(.tar,.(iSS^  r.  t !?=■ 

uS^fef,  fill,  M-IBTj  ij.  re- 

>.n.k.  •;^„wf;„^'J'»'''   i:"'"i^iKi(rS{!Si;i'''ii: 

J^i-WSE^; 

"i^S^"^  JS;J(^C 

^r'^twl^itifl^Il**" 

''!J^iS3fl'1u'(l^l .  (1.       di'lB™/iID«^.r»''  " 

»SSJ'SSjilr;W 

l<MaiiB>i\<.n'>liiH.<Un--  ;  DtiaioiMF.  cliHifrli-bl} 

SSSi'U-avi 

An  violence,  all  that  U  drear; 
and  repels,  is  not  power,  but 
the  absence  of  power. — Emgr. 

All  virtues  are  In  agre^meni:  all 


Although  the  sun  shines,  leave 


elturly  is  Uio  tye  oi  nil-       nd  ^^^^^^^l^  >        nUtTlsjuIlsui  lo  lipuU- 


llMihLir^Q  ^djik-cfioriJ    r.  L       #<J.  unhappj' :— tH.    i]l,kn       dLOBrcbti    tlipa^rting ;— 


*ii(/S>.-a.d'T™fcft.t       rd™iVi'lKiilki«iumi.''  DUc^nii  "     dfc-luri'ii)  a. 

Db^lur,  iJu-lKil-Ti')  T.t.to  DtKounUiimiicr,  (<ll^k  imi  g      nwnlir  i  dnul- 

Hnflp  r>r  Ehaitgerrlorp— «.       tt-nan  ir.f.ftffliiciHirap  tur    pmcerflw  rrmilrt-Jy 

^iir^iA'orri.  BniltJ,  Etn^d.         la  t— <■  wirt  trntmt  thrii       a      <ll*ci]r'hlvi-1/i 

PIpBHiifoit  Cdb-kn^n)       JESM-slSSiirtilliij.  iirJ'iji'imiH-M.nijIchiwi 

a.   unnrilMi    dlmiltll  DbcDunc.^dlhUi'Jn.  »--  dliquUlirA  rniiil  oi-en-y  i 

plnsnmiri-D.ir&dl*-      BUM  I  amnnUloni  tiM-  tn  »><«.,  dL^Ilrrnol1  nt  • 

I»Kc^|K^f!°<(liMiiH!r5i<-j      ■.niiSlfiili.nidc?^!  DfilSSi'tfiJSEo"'™!^! 

*■'■'»    rn^tl  iM»tn*t       dk«inT<HBdri— H-   "U"-  •TtrJimi     hni^i^    nm- 

Mcoinpnnit,  (iHbluiiiMi^.      wr.ln^ttlHI^ilvnrRt.*  apMil^l'i  iriM^iiii- 

iknitii.illHiricriillalui*-  l>itintt.(iliAirtnr.t.la  wnrthr  i-r  untuuilili >-a. 

■■E«  lllUHnn  I  Abma^           t.A  ™il\jlKln«  ,WH  1  dMUn"'"!. nmttmplu""*: 


iSa;,! 


All  work  and  no  plaj  makes 
Jack  a  dull  bo/.  All  play  and 
no  wock  makes  him  an  idle  toy. 

A  little  spaik  kindles  a  great  lire. 


Always  rise  from  the  table  wltk 
an  appetite,  and  you  will  never 
sit  down  without  one. — Fbhn. 

A  litigious  man,  a  liar. — Fk. 


nTgP.lTBAHlt 


V.  L  la  lid  of  pwplciltv.  ' 


.._..»4...... 


Dlibnir,  MWtgh'i  r.  I.  \a 
rhi>~Kei't.rlniilMMHn. 


Dlfgracil  (cii^ei^Tii-  ii^ 


i')!!!  -.—iii.  dUriiftnBlf . 


BISMAHIlS 

)i>in)!erU^iIil-Ui-hfi-il)  o. 


JtJ^tni  ij!tA(nt)c.r2 


as]J3^,  (di-lftill/r.  (.  M 

Dffil'l£°'!'dWo?)'J'.  t  In 
BMtjti,  (dl'lpy'iT)  a.  nM 
DlHiiiiI.  Hli'iril)  o.  dirtl 


An  who  joy  would  vin,  must 
share  It;  happiness  was  bom 
a  tnin. — Byrok.  [dark. 

At  the  [oot  of  the  CiUidU  it  is 


All  wordly  shapes  shall  melt  in 
gloom,  the  sun  himself  must  die. 

Although  It  rains,  throw  not 
away  tbe  watering-pot. — G.  H. 
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reuioiiJi(llii5Ui>Jl'oni, 

Wimto.'''l'illVn"rt.|j'r!'i.  U 

IM,-im.'"Vt,°'''.i'; -'■■,■. 11-  . . 

Di,  !«■  1.  Wj»-«R  r.  (.  to  driw 
DlSiioilE'l.ll^n^li'lJr.  t  to 

.gj:gxi^^^to 

lodcpn.tnficUhtn 

"<s;us-.':sc.^; 

''■•'■■■''■■-■  "'HE 

.       ': 'IS 

!.t;ss,.-3s',; 

Dlapmvc.  <  Lli-p''*ov^  1'.  i  fd 

•Kiawa-'ATi 

A  man  of  words,  tuid  not  of 
deeds,  is-  like  a  garden  full  of 
weeds.  [Chinese. 

Among  morula  who  is  faultless? 

DISttlTALIFY  n 


iRlbCidl»'n|-k,h)  n.  dli- 
■rvjiqir.  fdii-Tf-pAi^j  n.  dl- 


Always  put  the  saddle  on  the 

right  horse. 
AmoQ£  men  ot  honor  a  word  Ic 


DISTICH 


RBW;--iu.  dtucmknu'tlO 


cuS'tSi^^-'^  -U-. 


1 1  laiiftL  [  onvAi  rv- 


^u  "b'S'iule  oVSl?  SSir  D 


Amusement  allures  and  deceives 
us,  and  leads  us  down  imper- 
ceptibly in  (houehtlessness  to 
the  grave.  (Fr,)— Pascal, 


:r  should  always  appear 


DISTIL                               IW                              DIVIHE-          | 

Ihiug  b,  tvapDrnlinn  uid        Mncil  i-D,(.  to  rli»ldo,*i!. 
tcraJlirraOon i-/u.i1JsU1Ib-    Diitrua,  (dl^niill  o.  1.  to 

lion.  dlsUIL-ri-,  iIi,liU-i!r|-.             insptcl  i  dtshtlicvt  LTintIo 

°ls'  ■                ,'■■"■ 

»aij  p— o.  duInic'U^ii,  1*1-       ihort  t™™  nf  like  cluime- 
plniljl  ngiUHoni  cniilu-       tcri  wil.i  rni!  bobiemni. 

.SHi£sv°F€  j,S-Si"i=r' 
SSa.":"S'd:i;  srssiskjcss;' 

.  ,ip 

:,;.,■■„„■  hIe 

J.iL.y  ,^,i„,ll„i,B:>trip. 
opH.:Bii»ViSKlp' 

A  mackercl-sLy  never  holds  three  I  A  man  distributes  alms,  and  his 
(lays  dry.  [affairs.  \      left  hand  does  nol  know  whal 

A  man  enters  boldly  into  his  own         bis  right  dispenses.  (Arab.)— 
His  bark  U  woise  than  his  bite.     |      Mohaumed.     See  BiblL 


DlviHO-asiL                   m 

EOLL 

Oiirtni;*^  l.di.1i«.l»l)  n. 

»Ki  Ui'o  J^uladia^XI 

ISsrixxS 

a           %a.cl.  "- 

A,     K'/K 

l-^^J"}'^/^^^^ 

"iS  ."Jkn  rblff^  b'^au^ 

JBk  '"■•'"' 

^HiHlS? 

KUnl!2^'rl?i»"  i^i 

aMBB^  en*  mnr 

dOffear  dBcud  in- 

DttHl.  (Ook-.l)  .1.  u  HifK. 

•A>!H.  b>   iuu,rd,-n*V 

JSl&;«::"i; 

Han  lied  Bt""<l':>ili.lot 

rf«rf«,;..«/.I.MpJor 

HiM.lncolin:r,«Wyi.rk 

DDllmia  1  Jaii-^arff.  tired 

mmm. 

«lni£u>bw>  ttw^D- 

Ducl.ir.j!   '    ■       .          ■  ■      ■ 

'*,^5r'£«it.« 

■'   ■'.'■'. 'i'dmI"' 

Jl.elf.v 

D,-;£.£rM'^..,.«,. 

.«;v4.^«j:£,^ 

!0??i:£:ai^i-^; 

■|5'S"  «u R-'s M Jh^M'Jliy 

ot^^T.  <d^'« ')  TSuit. 

£ii?;',',Sss",.''.'?srs; 

Jfa/m^W-.n.)  >,  in  «- 

teSHpi 

J>^tMlkrf^Sd".^.«^'i 

JSi'^^i;  ^dSiu'i!^!  t^ 

Mt^Ap,    RfjHrt    i>r   llie 

!ll^lli.blrr,Jl.dl-lJpl. 

dSi  5;^cn  falf^b™  c  Ko; 

Dnrililll  «■.  ( tr  .nn-IT.  WI 

lu'^n'ot  iiunlnBc"]— r.  1. 

fDunJ  in  k'El  w-  vrfUii 

to™fnui,u'...|,lnlm..r. 

ID  .ciHiulf  1  InrMuiumlcr, 

^ss-im 

Di>ul,.liill.  liii-iul'iSiuD  1   n. 
i>«i.f|ilucliliiL-Lli]i<:n<iiiu. 
DlEiv.Jdli'D".  ETLldv;  tiai- 

llStlirKimV^mm/"!^" 

B^~5S  (rtni'-T' J  »-  Si  li  u.^ 

■»;,■!*■;;.';;,;,;;:-:.■ 

'„'.''■.  ^T'  "' .'  .l,%°.j.','i^'* 

tm^d^niiUKHKllI'linoi 

tiwr.;sj;"i.! 

iSS'rS™, 

■l:iSSi;"s;:;:, 

■,'.,'''h."«- 

•inulc.lapMl  .r  trior 

l.iL-atl.ilKBOmc-,1  1,,.., 

"?!i!'ra ;-"'(.  W^«c" 

DMf.  ("o™r)i.  ™=";;t,i. 

ID  1=1.  todntoretHmfv. 

•^F-Sv^Hi^iilitr 

Id l.«lllMU>>^ccRd  Ideal 

°;53:33i-''' 

l>«ilt.(Ii-.ilJn.Im=\..hloi 

Dm,  (  dta  >  b.  d    domtHIO 

SlBii'Si 

siiodnipclLlennoi™- 

s=3£SpSi 

•n  uUacul  t»ilD  or  m- 

■ndlron  >  on  tran  hm*  lor 

CI»u»rnF>liip*i>lu>il- 

SaxTJ-SSSI; 

hArairs 

SSsSrS 

»"■,"»«  ri?. 

.Ji-rBft'.saiaS 

liis  (ber)  Hill,  is  oC  tbe  same  I 

opinion  still. — Cowpek.  I 

A  man  fiods  no  sweeter  voice  in  | 


all  the  world  than  that  whlLfa 
chants  his  praises.  (Fr.) — FoN. 
^  man  ja  debt  is  stoned  every 
year. — Spanish. 
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DDll.(dOU)ii.l>lDlri/lilfa>. 

SI 

Doh,1..7(.10m-i-ucVl;.   ail. 

ir;.'Xf,"."i's,: 

pull  dan'tiVcKnliiil;! 
■d)iE<^MIi«il«.-£ii-,  d;- 

A  man  ^eater  than  his  misFor-  |  A  man  ts  8  man  for  all  that. 

tunes,  shows  he  was  not  de-  |      (Scotch.)— Rob.  Burns. 

serving  of  thera. — Stawislaus  j  A  man  is  known  by  the  company 

King  of  Poland.  |      he  keqw.— ^sop. 


Doren                     im 

DAADOHTWAir 

■^i^s^'-^t-^fss'^;^ 

"SKSjtfrsSi/i 

v::^^^^^^^.!.-^, 

■S?K5*U 

d™j  tiM;)_».^<!ST^to 

u'n«.»TS;..i.B.,-<n(. 

JJ^gon-miBid,   (drafun!- 

riihtdnni.inMUiii  teraa. 

bliidl  ..  the  «a  JlStc  or 
BliUKl  oHtVBi»l  Ir«-  It]  8. 

Dowalrod.  I  dovn  (iDd  )  a. 

DOM.MUVI*.  Um.BiBmni 

■SISB-BXarJ: 

SjSa  Cco'lorinl-'  '"^'^ 

DrnpiTill,'',  (tlr^uEi-ftO  i'"" 

KlB,SHitl...nKlioiBit.. 

uiullni   Siiwe    o.,*»nj 

Umirbiulr.  brifltjiil  cnfon. 

Dovi™t.  (duYl.gOii.m.h.11 

Dowr'B  noiriler,    [  drvirV 

iTMiSi-LSsrSi; 

an-i.'ja.i.canir.uBiQl 

Do-nj,  (dowMl)n.   llto 

.gassarsE 

i^^^S^i]Z 

down,  .cry  K.ft.-Mlhiii(. 

.l».rt*Ui..j   .u„,'.i  tut 

^SS^  '-'-"" 

IggsKs 

*Pf...S 

^Sr?« 

ou.MiivcrduiKii.i-r.r.10 

DHrtl.(an.bl»..loi.woinui: 

Hkcdnmini-tioiisd.ink 

iliicli.rfrM.sirmrtkpii';- 

■^a^SSUKC 

Dowdv.  Iiluw'ilil  1.  en  iwk. 

o,  ■  (^un  or  Hull  hroan 

color  i-«.  dmln^lod.. 

Dmbblc   1  drab-l  1    r.  1.    U> 
inuddji-ii.  rf™SWH..-|,* 

■  •bi3« play,  dramatic  Itt- 

ii'Iid!  1 1"  'i  ;\  ;-J'.!  i'  il  'iStiho- 

SMmiflm^  "  ■'d  mMC- 

"inV-  I'!'    '"'    "    "  ■ 

"'  "■■■"■■'■--»! 

Dniia^'ima^li'Jl^'.  t 

irllikB. 

■■',v'r'r!.1S 

Dnpe.  lditn!r.(.li>  Inrnl 

dc!.!.,-".. :. ,■..". 

■Si-tisxs 

E^S'HiSt 

X"^srr;!.!r7i,rir=?.s 

^SlcVJi'd^w^XTo'dt 

■^f;i;^^^^s 

ttclii-it.^'-dr.fU.iipm.. 

of   chKkmY*-    "T^"- 

DnniKI'^d.!"')  /'mI  nl 

ofSj^XeP"'-  ™Jf 'im 

dnitinl ;  /otM  ntfdpfl  [0 

sSfjilg* 

it»u  ;  Th.t  wl.idi  1.  tiken 

iS^DItoWllnlranon 

!^;!«;t;B«= 

S'Si'.-s.ras 

»S^iS>TssF?f: 

rini«ilm.lK.|rniuod, 

■.nhorilhJrJif.'Ji-ort^ 

D^mtKiinifiicI)".  "  nt 

D««hi>,  ('t'"'!-)"  v'-'iJ! 

-5S»sE- 

'^sSSr-«~ 

an  b  seldom  successful  tbat 
diffident  of  himself, 
in  Is  valued  according  to  his 
:e  of  himself. 


^  man  (oo  bttsy  to  take  care  of 
bis  health  is  like  a  mechanic 
too  busy  to  take  care  of  his 


DSAV 


(A4vAi04v»B*.  ■  pa^  for  alidy^iEowDr  tb 

■peak  id  ft  ilow,  dciT«QiiiK  drOHva  i  a  \iieb     Ub 

tniitiH^pr«tnic<4dll»dnlB-  pluw  far  dlabBa, 

dw'man.  drlrtr  of  A  curt  i:l.  >'. 

Dnad,  (dmDii-  Rmtt  fnri  b\-\  ' 


A.  man  may  be  deprived  of  life, 
but  a  good  name  cannot  be 
taken  from  him.— CHINESE. 

A  man  may  bring  his  horse  to 

DKOOF  13 


the  water,  but  the  borse  will 
choose  whether  ht  will  drink. 
i  man  that  has  no  virtue  in  him- 
self envies  it  in  otheis. — BAI.. 

DTTKB 


*i»ip-«ff.  hiBiliii!  iloirn  1       tbe  Ijmpiiiuni  ot  middle        ■  yoani  ducltj  dutlt'iiiE, 
riBllne— w(.  dnniD'inB')'.       poifion   ot    tit    an    in        in  minniiuiiiol  «ii  h«ir. 

. — A_.  .............    _         ... ^_.L,_^  -Irfdruiu     Dud  poll,  lrtiiJ-oii)™.m-i.ill, 


.  SAffi' 


UUIawiuci  looiorlloii  I  Dry-md',  (drfBOod.)  it  ;il.  Dulcsi,  (aalVl)  d.  i"»l : 
_imd«m  1  d»«ipow<r.  liluUii.  dimBtrj.ic.  rlFh  ,  hirmonioini— a.duk 
Dro-K,  (dro«i>  b,  i.  lornur  Dry-nunc,  (arfniiri)  n,  mi  tlMnouu, IIowitik  iwenlj  i 
hnv^  vtUi  bIvpd  I  Ea  loo^  who  1  Kda  a  ELlLd  Hilliout  — q,  diifcimfr^  r  iitnAical  in- 
rtiip«fyia-dmwiry,ilMDy,  I>^'Kpt.{drf'ni1)ii.  iitnvujia.  ■*«  ntneu  uf  il*  Hnnd;  M 
]D^HK|^aiilli— ^-droal'-  l^ia[ler,  <drrult-Fr)  n.  ■  1i  CriimgLilitr,  wiEK  £0  bcaihi 
Drub.  I'drub)  *.  Alhamai  ■  Dry^liod,  fdrf'r^hadl  a,  bar-  vlthanull  rudiortlirliA- 
Driidfe.  (driij)  v^  i-  lo  labor  IWO.  a^  (Iil'.!ii  .:  m  i  i  ■  M  ,  I.                    -   r,-L'ii-lljlfi 


■;:&.. 


»:s.'a 


Ji-il)  n.iriulin       «.  du-blonuiiu.  duM^.        i!^  blontiifupafli  e)iiiid! 


A  man  perfects  himself  n 

works  than  by  reading. 

All  concord's  born  of  con 

ore  by 

raries. 

grindstone,  and  die  not  worth 
a  groat  at  last,   (i.  e.,   if  he 
knows  not  how  to  save  as  he 

A  man  may  keep  his  nos 

to  the 

gets.) — BtN.  Franklin. 
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°:K»l:i=,T.SS: 

^k     wurdii    uind- 

«.t>.lo»Il.<°<»un.l.rui 

fM    les.  i-u.  dunib-- 

U  i^,,r,:  i»ult»4:  trirki 

-a.dW«fl.h,v«Tm.Hi 

^^     BOH,  -xdAmnlr- 

-..  dflirthl.!i-....dup>rT, 

T  BtJiSffi 

.siKMai?-,. 

I         Huni    Id     II.E 

•  pluoUfdcitalullUlU 

^L      hmid.  tor  sv.r- 

O  r,istt,i. 

gsS?^ii 

^      Dnlwr.rf.  «-r.l 

AmW/i™../.  loc^olune. 

r>"fj^  (dV"aT™"to 

P^mTm  ."h.n.  ^^'°P'^3 

'■ '  '"iSf  f 

""^L  .'.'i„'i;  "i  1,  'i"i^""",i 

""BBB^i&l 

..,.,',3SI^ 

..,.,L:,.>UUklJDrt1ll( 

•iKf'.  dvclaE  miu£ii. 

l^'fi:,atK;f;.'fiKis 

bBrlLiI  dBrkneU :  t^tltltf  lit; 

r-i^hiSfSi.t^ 

Du,„„y.  ,,l,.,„pM«.Vhl,n, 

Dun.  Wu„),^nt  .dork  Onl- 

*"i''Vdi'.S'™i';ri*'i™' 

.SS^i.'-: 

'■"':'' "'r;i^sSd*r 

w"*;i'>''dtu'l''i  d Jin-tag 

ll7.™Jji"'.?.      ■ 

iSr:£ws£ 

,:,:r/^c 

h^y  l«C"™'-";i 

.i„h=(i.r^l.rc. 

°^"ni',''.''?il^lca.'l°"..^"'''' 

'"'.""-"■■' .',':, '  ■■ 

"'"'■■' mu)™"!! 

^1  m ;  r"  B  i  1 1," ',  "/i ' '  iT.'i  iTi" '■ 

,^^^M£ 

°;!  e's.I'o  !■'  0  'i  I'l.  ■.'i'  '"aawii ' 

!>■         . 

"l,':.'.'".,V,:',  ■,'■■"■  -' 

liiif- 

1: ',,,,,; 

disss'?  kS&lS'ta  d!uo 

dlfflSj'fH  biwhi'Sfr*  ' 

1 

^sgjsHi 

ESSSiS 

TFaSSr* 

A   man    that   has   friends   must  I  A  man's   best    fortune,   or   bis 

show    himself    friendly ;    and  |       worst,  is  his  wife, 

there  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  A  man's  character  reaches  town 

closer  than  a  brother.  |      before  his  person. — Danish. 


ECCLESIASTIC 


Enm.rfAJe.r.  tOBBinr  «c- 


E 

tdt  I  irr  Irnii.  mw  appotei  EMIVr.  (filter)  «.  (lie 

to  ua:  Iht  ■orM  i  ihcjw-  ChrtalSI  KHinctIn 

(Iw  orth  1  WthlVi  vnmL  vrilc  i— ijn.  car  (ei 


E^i|uW°l?ith™Uiy>.        vmI,  uiudiIt  blHk.'Vd^ 


f  rofn  pain.  trouMe  D'  tuiE-    E«rt^,  tkiar^t}  lu  a  ^ma 
idVE  ml  L  «1iil ;— 0.  aif^-       «t  anlBplf^edbytwo.una 


man's  conTeraation  is  the  mir- 
ror of  his  thoughts. — Chinese. 
man  should  never  be  ashamed 
;o  own  that  he  has  heen  id  the 


wrong;  which  Is  bat  saying  in 
other  words,  that  he  is  wiser, 
to-day  than  be  was  yesterday 
— Geo.  Herbert. 
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,;{&■;."■"■;  ■,'••'■ 

Ehfl  pani  tbev  ihaus'ii  ii'n 
llincj.  cilFKla.  fuhiun,  rt 

^zirr   ,, 

EJd/,^j.n;      ■  ■■■ 

E5?nl'''wu;    ..    I'l  .. 

°.!'''"lMe''i"'l)!;rtef'''?"1o 
—n.  rtilr'lnB.  imprnvlnp. 

■■.!;';iiit(ir|"iSii4dj 

luuM-ii  1.1. HlMl.-.  ton- 
Ills''- "'l.*U%rtrB'"E 

EITomi'n'.toi 'l^eUo„v!:l,u\  a. 

A  man's  manners  shape  his  for- 

t™.  ,  1D.MBH. 

A  maa^  word  is  his  honor, — 
All  fisli  are  not  caught  with  flies. 


A  merchant  that  gains  not  loses. 
Small  Latin,  and  less  Gicek. — G. 
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>]KirBatiHcmC>IinceiU» 

^.L,\Uyv!h^girtrraoi,t 

hh!      liUf^  n. 

Uaomccnii.  tat-ta-rt 

ea»>.th.rlmii]f  lloire 

■i. 

J^j^'"*'^  Jt 

Egr«r            H,n              «. 

™  '".mo"i  MnlT^lSi 

eI?  fj  r*™ 

^.    -'  z 

i!0             f 

flomci^',  19  bLo^mtuRIi 

to  llou-ih  i-lo  .^**fl. 

Er                V 

i^^isns^,^.^ 

eS 

^.Z2^i;£SX\ 

4 

IW 

Uk^^.'iSimg  'tmrt  ° 

•  «  '(■fiil?n«,  «™«'»n 

Efflu'Sii.  l(lilS'.tu™( 

\               ^J^°^ 

!as=,325, 

s.  „■*  "■  r  « 

J*           ^ 

^"•"f                        ^u 

.i£S„;,_K 

Si  "(KfiJi'"  -  tt'^ff "i"- '. '. 

nJ.fKn-JwlrJrLrnuVM 

"SWSvSSii 

•SSiSissr' 

f 

sr'O.".'!;!"'" 

Wi-ftj™":?/- 

- 

CEI.'lSKSI'S" 

a     m         r     bo            n,. 

'a™.,       i„           '"4 

frji^X'of.rFii'l 

Ew           f            l»Bi->™ 

sistf'.'.stSba 

b"                           P^ 

Efp.     (                   J  eM 

b,»t«iw            -J      f 

E^ra?(°iw^i'™r»-  »"- 

Eultii  (e-kiV'ilil  a.°'.pcta>t- 

eteSfllr  l-n^^y  iltjlnt 

(„|l  b>pk.Dli<IUmD>*r 

'^m-Mi 

■Sa=Ss-,€ 

SFSMS 

A  man's  work  )s  from  sun  to  sun; 
but  a  woman's  norlc  is  never 
done.  [beast. 

A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  Iiis 


A  mind  content,  both  crown  and 
king:dom  is. — Ri  Greene. 

A  mind  diseased,  no  remedy  can 
physic— BVRON. 


ELECTSICITT 


EMBABSO 


A  minor  reflects  whatever  is  be- 
fore [t. — Tamil. 

A  monkey  remains  a  monkey, 
though  dressed  in  silk. 


A  mother's  prayer  will  draw  np 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea. — 
Russian.  [year. 

A  nunute  a  day  is  sixty  hours  a 
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ill-'  ■;:'■ 

litiingCtislfr,  illuilrrlr. 
Enib«Ir.(ci»-Wl)o.>lncn- 

(li  ■"""■Jr.  u  the  luellir 

ill.:  of  Ihr  ■ricrtore 

s.".,',3.'.-sss:.- 

Eli«iiBi>W,(nmMtaJ  n.itKH 

A  inoantain  labored  and  brought 
forth  a  mouse, — Tamil. 

A  multitude  of  books  distracts 
the  mind.  (Latin.) — Seneca. 


A  multitude  of  physicians  bave 

destroyed  me. — Latin. 
A  nimble  sixpence  is  better  than 
a  slow  shilling. 


EMPLOY                              IM                          ENDUBABLE 

mm 
'iiil 

°okl^l"i™'lnMVv'.'l.''fi 
Eyip.rcnn.  (™.nl-rc;=ft  ■, 

eSip'inl'i. «'  j'U  nl  -1  n .  If") 

En;'.',"."' 

CTiijiTininc.,  biirflm:  IcgiL 

]  ^."'iliS,°;™'^iVllk-.1)  a. 

'"  ■■;'■"'"'  ■'';:':|"?t&- 

'-■■  ;1 

'■' i'S'-'S: 

A   picture   is    a    poem   wiihout  |  A  noble  man  ennobles  his  wtn-k. 

words.  (Latin.) — Horace.         j      — Gail  Hamilton. 
A  pitcher  that  goes  oft  to  tlie     A    place    for    everything,    •nd 

well  is  broken  at  last.  |      everything  in  its  place. 
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ludh.  <f-nurf  &  ^Tlnf 


BiMrJErtie,  <  fn.er-JtMlt  >  a.  feu^i  «ninv«l  ifUtPi  briht.        coiucnd  lauafylnr  vnlh 

fDrablriicntiirKHlfnt  SngnM,  (en.eri(-)  n.  I.  to       •umcknt  i-H.IuiirclHcrr 

—ml.  ratrtrrlaJif  t-n.  I.  numapnUlci  Ionkci>ru-       — iNl.  >1itleicntly,  fuller 

merglh-',  b Xlve  rifDr-  aume  In  undue  QaanHtvi  Ennrc.fm-rtf)  r.  f.  (0  irri- 

•tn^  <  PDxr  Mind  I      '---■■■ — n-     "~  " —  ' — .i- 


J;^,— 1^- 

'•'as^-.s^-^ss.i'-'- 

i^T:'St 

oltri-n-iniinillllrt.  EmnnEuNr.  ftn-™nj'B»-trl 

Enluhi/m^ulu')  r.  I,  U  MA  i  c.  r.  In  'aSn  (ith  nTnnd  i- 

paltlicalr-rclvlipnrllfirnT  ta  ikhmm  Of  im  villi  dt.  oil  v^rlv  Ijkcii  In^cEher. 

■. cnrimii'ch1>mciit.  i\At:—tt.tiifofiKrHI-  EniTirlne,  len-alirtn'J  r,  r  hi 

bft  PMk«.  Rnlu  fovH^  KtonarcitoroiHCicxcUe.  la  prHtrvn  vrlEh  prTrclionL 

ptrtWout't  WDrdiWbc-  la^ri  badiOlIHiii  iiwili-  Innwtr'..  wtlhiitmnrf.' 

Enmirtim,  (ell-IFli1nf>a.  1»  EllK|[h1«l/(in3lP»'r.  I.  lo  urivi  of  mKny  itoiubjKt 

enpnttr,  (cn-]niMtr)  r.  I.  rhrmMliy  klHvbcdR,  <■-  rlnve'innit.  tundoie. 

lo  IrtffcLj  tit    product  I  lo  thttic  cnltbrf.  orrtUfiDn  i  Eniiiu«,  len-vnftr}  ip.  L  lo 

EiUj^E.  (tlljiul  IL  01  Is-  ElAit,  <i^i>0  r.  L  o'rf.  lo  lux  malt  Inxn'i  inncnli 

camplr-t   niirlijnr.   Ilam  to  tutor    li»«rtny  iolo  ■  niilHiii  a  •convquEiirr. 

cnifnt  or  InOHBotln.  uaie  l-n.  nillM'incnl.  EnUblmlilre,  (  rn  Ji1]1i-(lli  I 

Enirnnr.ri-n-ii-ntr')!!.  ana  Enlircn,   (tn.lirnj  v.  L  to  a,  thi  raTleini<ii>tliiio(Ilic 


A  mind  occupied  is  a  mind  foiti- 


An  acre  of  performance  is  worth 
the  whole  land  of  promise. 


An  acorn  costs  nothing;  but  it 
may  sprout  into  a  prodigious 
bit  of  timber. — Thackeray, 

All  h  lost  save  honor. — French. 


ENTAIL 

m 

EPIDEMIC 

Em^l.fEn-liDn.Uicnilxpf 

dHuiitoIinciUHi'r.l. 

locnt  i  g  inH«iiB.r. 

|U«II1<1II    »UlE  OD   1..E. 

Enlilj,  (mtit.i)  B.  nml  ub^ 

E.i.y,(«i-.i)r.MoBil"f«l 

or   mhcnlnf  •  d^n  U, 

^^"jiWItoy-.JiihtnUd.  ^ 

s#»2"'-"' 

ru3?';ii..".x'!.'S;;r: 

eS^I^  (Bn'.^lVj    "if^\a 

-«.  |>iln    «cll«l  by  in. 

iiad«ir.l«.uiipknUn>.i 

t^M 

Hisis 

llllirHhnqiliiroUdcHiihl. 

thm  »il>di>l<H.n>  of  tbu 

■SEeStiS.- 

^Swh^n'^".: 

^^argeC 

"SrSBsSi 

;;;;Snd"d''i'rJ.'.'."'i'™i' 

..'s55r"'<^ 

St^SSd'S^p.*"*™ 

-SStt-rsSi 

.t  K^l  ■  n.IH  Dl  dMi. 

*^Z!.'ikcJ.k5'""i'bid|;., " 

Eiiby,  (ffliWt  fc  «iilM4icD  I 

Epentni-.  (»-p(ni')  »,  on™- 

tOPdHKUkHporl^MIn 

.s^g-« 

™B    M«y-a..  D  miiiu   oi* 

tll*mM.  loreKl.tMii 

wmthswlirid  round. 

thirty  [vidiTl»n.;.rryf. 

IKBtUHIllUlllJtIimilrtOI 

fn.traM,-.!.  iT.lr«.lii-- 

S3l"ni'fn.l^"1-K'^'l. -. 

niat.>pirt;i  dl^Mon, 

!;;t;^=-ruriMK«";K: 

BSnS«?;(Cr^r<: 

Enthral,  «n-IhranI-J  1. 1.  U 

.tuilln  lK>t  di'nr  niohnii. 

ESti'ir^u"."l'i,-lhr(l"li.,l.l» 

^IfHrH?^ 

Rl'r^niCn'l  «"l.!iTi"i,'°' 

lep<e  iiM'otI;—.  Mnthu- 

"saasxviE 

■lu'Ilii,  lull  oi  .r.l..r  .oil 

-n.  enKl-Dpownl, 

cnniTiionlntnlhHiH. 

loa|™™illDrldE.i-<v(. 

liKK'i-o^Saa 

"s&a-cay. 

^SkSS 

^£»!S^Ww!: 

mtlc-lnBli ',  -w.    mUc'cri 

Entiri»1.(ai-Trnin)i'.  1.  to 

■£'°SS'^te""'?b''S'' 

hem  In;  lo  niEliilt  irilli 

dJIIItoUwi-*.  iBTir'on. 

JlnKri,  {.n-tlflB.  uiiTnln- 

EnviFo'lii.rFn-viToiii'fi.pl. 

■ss"ac:Fi;i 

BnT07.<MT<ir)"-»nH=l^ 

iSsr^iJ'.'pS'ellJi^S: 

A  peace  above  all  eartlily  digni-  I  An  ^n^fry  man  heeds  no  counsel, 
ties :    a  still    and   quiet   con-  j      — Pobtuguesk, 
stienc*.  [Latin,  j  ^n  ass  does  not  stumble  twice 

An  act  of  God  injures  no  maa.—  1      over  the  same  stone,— Fk. 


irBtnilve  lirniia  tiillhsrlc 
inon£EU.,<Xlu>iH.' 

tijupM  le|)--i.ij  u.  Ill  .[.If. 

MA 

sSHSsS 

-"Z^  tquiynciilly'i-u. 
1  I'l^lvociJ.  IMi^T'lk-kill  a. 

An  anj;ry  man  is  again   angry  ]  but  none  but  a  fool  will  con. 

with  himself,  when  be  returns  tinue  in  it.  (Latin.) — Cicero. 

to  reason.  (Latin.)— P.  SvRUS.  ,  An  ass  in  a  lion's  skin  may  be 

A  man  may  commit  a  mistake,  ]  discerned  without  spectacles. 


ERMTUmSH 


riiw  Khtin  iwritliii,'  te., 

Iiyi1i>  BMIii-a.  burliii. 
Ifau  k^^fi^  bcfdn- 

bold :— B.  t.  H>  Ht  uprtr>i(  I 

h'LEJDB'nprhrhti  astructurt 

Bnalnt.  (tf^In)  m.  turtiiim 

m  vliltf  (ur,  •■!  fmhlm  at 
Hu  puritr  of  Imlfvi  (M 
lAtllMAIa  ^-a.  er^EnnL 

E^f^OdM')!.  f.Vnti 
«rrpdt*T|ji— fl.  ■n'Blan. 


Enuliiaiii.  ^urjlD.iu)  i 


pr  I  kieUDi^wli  at  lit) 
liwUi  Miv  Hvcndirc. »c., 

Emmmriit.   iF«-1iAni'mpnt} 

tuaM.  or  MlHidinl.  n  ■ 

nnthuiiim  who  nrorlH  i 


ESTABLISH 


3  js  L^ 


ef ''itM  ™- "l 'v;i-'l''i!'i  lr.|. 


cfHvrr  i  iTidlapMHb — . 
JStnti  MtKli  'niAidi 
purt  i-^t  ■  chilf  point  I  a 
Indlng:  nriihcLDit  r— orf.  «■ 
'nJir-ciiilSiiteiT 


An  ape,  the  higher  he  climbs, 
the  more  he  shows  his  tail. — 
Italian,  [—Young. 

An  undcTout  aatrononier  is  mad. 


An  angiy  word  from  a  master  or 
husband  is  never  an  affront. — 
Spanish.  [—Tamil. 

Anger  first;  and  pity  afterwards. 


ESTATE 
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E;|i^x°t5^£^ 

tSJjKi.MS&ik?' 

«ll    rtS      *»          "t"    M 

«Ktr^«^dt7^h^IL, 

^■■■™ :  -  •,■££ 

sll^s^ 

4k.. 

,  I 

S^Hsi'^ 

^^^oDn|^"l.™."'-i.V 

itEa-jMisa.. 

'kI^ImT^'^'  aite>£ 

E^!!^"'<t^k°fr4I°*  1  to 

.mpU    .    d    .iMt   ..ilh 

tuHo.Snmw'"' 

il'-SrVC'!! 

BMi>p«»topii>  Ltobw 

eS^".)  °t  1 -^S"      1  oil 

euniifb  (cMrin)  r   1   to 

tovhUn,     b    ..chKvci 

kHp'u    >  duLncct    U 

c1ui1d<uii    nuly    ocu^ 

■Hun  todlvenrranlti 

ZtfiKS:'"" 

4S!.£i%jZ 

Ejhy.£«-Wl') ".  "J^  ""- 

^^^.LW^H^tnt's^ 

^S^^i-H?'.,?; 

SSffli.',S3-.-4.b; 
is:;aa!v.-.'.s.™i, 

D[it£>».Drii»mii  eti, 

Kli-iice  1h.t  tr^Bt>  ^  lbs 

B^'Jurren^^ii'lrffmS 

s,ffiS«a:'K.!!K 

E^l"!i'^h''xX! 

5TOfis'"Hi»  ^rt'  of  "iJSuJi^ 

s^'sa'.';'---' 

En.RlH    (.'MiJ.ni].' 

ES!*?Hh?^'°'tom.k 

E^a^l  fnE!l"  ill^ou 

Ki-Jffi'-ATiSl 

Ultn.Dii    nHil  flw'ft' 

Cofvtn  HUllloCllTtU  -fL 

K,?.-;.-  'Iva- 

,.M...,>?.l,i.f.^'l..ap- 

.™ii(!tli.n  (MpclKork 

Uer  -«  en   h.  a  k 

''^^'^"piJrjer^,;;,' 

hni™.™  Irom  ■  plate 

BuliHi.t  {ttl    ii    IP   (    to 

r^'k-tV'of-™  iluT^' 

Itu  -»  iToportlfon  cos 

sLi  """°''° 

0  fluid  ln» 

Ei^li 

'*°V 

U^c 

("•Cl 

e£.!. 

."l??«, 

e       t.  ]                to  in>kt 

■§,'S*Si^''if 

K.;s::i.iii'S 

:ss»':rs.iiEi.fi. 

Ancient  custom  is  alwajTS  regard-  ]  An  anlucky  fool  gets  into  scrapes, 
ed  as  law.  (Lat.) — Law  Max.  ]       aknowingoce profits bythem. 

Answer  a  fool  according  to  his         — Pashto.  [husband, 

follj. — Fkov.  36,  5.  I  An  obedieot  wife  commands  her 


Evxnnrs                    m                  Excs£(iU£it     | 

Hc-.tobtimiliiteilorivold- 

0rS?iiii 

Ev„lull^.  ItV^ln'ihun)  ^ 

Euiperale.  (tg  i-»-|Mi Jl)  r. 

I.  u  m>k>  veij  uiii;!  cm. 

jssgT'Sri.j,?; 

bltUF,  Irrttila ;-!;.' «ai- 

oraitckipincnltiie'eior 

T-SBbM^i 

iKinviuiiUldEdiiiiunfA. 

tloni.I..[lprwT^lin,ic,  ■ 

srSSiisi* 

EvuUiup.  (^vul'NhuK)  n.  ■ 

_§|SSi||a? 

ffsr^'S.sa: 

"u""'     ^Ml 

— M.  n'Mlltnct,  lupirior 

F-,n.'^rl.atf.          Vr     1 

II    J 

«ii*™,'iiSn"r!Iuucr. 

'''-'-<»     /  WF 

lillKirhouDi;-''.  u'nl- 

'■•■■:'•'■    J    OV 

■..-r,  W    *     W 

Bs; ■•■■ 

■-■'"'"    l# 

B>cs»  ("t^pt^'i "  to  tall 

-»CV.T.i:;    ..■     i'i     .III 

-.     .r.',  ^1     ^gg 

oul,..empl.U)ubJi.cl.ta 

il.a.^  1-«.       ^""^ 

sj?iL''iT:;;„^iidp 

l.^yi"°m"Sj,'.V««-f" 

"^'^rl^HH 

.f  .'niirabef.  ■EMnK.I;. 

eJiVi.VvIKi'p.  (.  1.  du- 

?SiTii^^!''E 

£S-;^S5 

rK,-jsrkSi":s.' 

—v,i  Lopra^Ue  crbprtLjTii 

u  abjKtnr  1  M-v.  anlHSE 

Evldt.cb  k«Mn.J  ..  Ih.t 

^ J^ilci" iiS  nr  wl' firf 

iSiWfiiK'd-, 

EiKgmW..  (.e=-.j-er-ail  f. 

S-«-!.'jS!,~'^ 

f^srS'-JSli: 

fEp—'-iTii'';^ 

•i-sa.i-i'A-rj 

5SSs:^S 

Kp;i^.^^^» 

proof  i^rf.  tTidtn-ttallT. 

E.ll.(*-Ttl)'>-»l=*«ilitnill 

1|SSg\| 

i^'SfSr 

«-±j£5t; 

•Ku»  1  ..  aii^iil   l».t>«. 

n>on>y  ,  Ihc  dlirerince  hc- 

ludlrrmM  p[iicc<  (  plEre 

E«™in».[^<-Ki.-ln]T..I  10 

tnr  bn.lnaxi  1.  ..chnn^. 

■Inlira ;—.'',  f  vlni-.blT. 

^Ul'>^r!^»n^<"'> 

li'S'ffSwW.lBWrt^    ■*■ 

l»luV.^el..VnDB. 

An  old  bird  is  not  caught  niih 

chaff. 
An  obstinate   lieart    should    be 

laden  wilb  sorrows. 


An  old  dog  will  leam  no  (new) 


IXGIBE 


EZHII.ABATE 


Ijl— ftf  kCiillll'ttonr.nafair-  ^n  k 

ExclinubbB,  (Ckt-KlikDir-  £xvLlir          k 

■huH)  ji.  m  laui  alitenr ;  u  pud 

ptUe,aUBJK.LtlHiiiirkO>  tlub 

«u«nj>cti— inIcTii->tijii.  dtlMtuhl                   I 

IMrUclpabDII  I    hIq  I     not  ev  i  ASllDa(    —At 


rpain  the  Aninul  iTitan  \        npOAEtlaa      f     h     ^cr  n- 


Son  byenmit 

titlo     of    Ihe    b 


3; 


I        plurt  wdrthr  of  im  U1 


An  orptan's    tear  falls  not  In 

vain — Russian. 
An  ounce  of  discretion  h 

than  a  pound  of  w 


s  better 


EZHOBT 


Ln  ounce   of   candor   is  belter 
than  a  pound  of  cunning. 

EXPLETIVE 


—ofL  cipuB^ltdj  I— M.  «!'        full  i—trl.  t) 
niii'itoii.  dUBttdoai  ex-      n.eKiKii'iln 

Rirli  Innwiuity.  xxpHiattM,  O 
hutinc  pDWer  to  Jiltniail  nr        tsptrtiaima  1  itoiKttcilL  H- 

EipatiU*.  ^-uMitlt)  n        tr(l|iitidHnd«tndfrw 

kiiBliiaiRwiiiHnuin.       iHm  or  knew  Jj™  tie 

E:^Ml1U«^[°iriu■llrtrl«)  1%        t>i«tilVlrWlri^]M,ac, 

t.  to  biniiU  fn»i  oat'i  Kiperiinenl.dikHirrHHiii — 
nantcyr-a.  nmlrfiltiiii.       ■■trhli  amHttifDjAiBi 


1  ounce  of  mother  wit  is  wortli  |  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 

a  pound  of  learning.  I  a  pound  of  cute, 

1  ounce  oE  practice  Is  worth  a  An  ounce  of  prudence  is  better 

too  o£  theory.  |  than  a  pound  of  gold. — It. 


EXPLICATE                             HI                                 EXTOET            | 

'-]■"■-?  '..■-'■  "''i.V™J'! 

tlii'KulaK»bEt.  [Hal  mHV  be 

EllUo«.  [ckKrt*/)  c.  1.  to 

•ESv' "■'■■■■■■■ 

A  promise  a^nst  law  or  duty  is 
voiJ  in  its  ova  nature.  ("  If  it 
be  just.  I  promise  it;  if  unjust, 
I  only  said  it.")  (Gr.)— Agesi. 

EXTItA  1 


CM(n.fcki^>a.l>V70iHl.  or 

ElbwUDii.  ( tk^-Ink'iihiiii ) 

H,  ft  dflinsfbv  lip  by  (ni« 
gi^enii»€iit  e*  uutlwr  vt 
luiitliro  fnm  huARe. 


UaS'nMll!' 
npnitni  iHQfiUiri  unp 


A  prompt  refasal  has  in  part  the 
grace  of  a  favor  granted.  (Lat,) 
— PuBi_  Syrus.  Ion. 

Appetite  jrrows  by  what  it  feedi 

JM FACm 

■   lilwl  in  Ma        am  sjr  iktm.  thtui,    er 


'ABLE.(ni«jjliHtru 


•iic]F|-*.f.lhifMl,hmii3Ii  7,'-J.  tii*ril!Va^'r 

ftq.iufrE'VvJ.BnulluL  kmI*  ofthaevf  i  tgebroiB, 

EiinFiiiii.(tlii-iri-liitj  r.  I.  haEirirfh  i&inthi  ijii 

tiid>un»iial«|ti>>uttmi  CK'fiull.  tini  of  hair  put 

not  bcLon^iuff  Id  1  AehIj;  DbbervBtlon  :  cvr'lnar/l,  t 

foTApii  nnl  cMHTi^li^  tonlh  nexl  To  iRe  ^ndtn, 

»i>fMliriln*llaw,«>  Btr-  Brrt.  Aoilt.clnln  p).ci 

MinitllHI.  MdiltUIV,  «lc-^-  vblrt     , 

K  •.(•«■[  la  iinallirlhi  tilra>    ' 

^41.  niiila~daB,  wnbuoii.  of     . 

BiiiW.(«»wiir>r.(.iDnjoiM       

imtlTI  Ktrillinnlll  — nf. 

EJ^'ojl  iiV'S-piu™' 
F 

tani  Dnnlu'-ei  ricrlicfiliv- 
{..■.dbnc.'Hin.coii.lnir. 


i 


A  prophet  is  a 


>t  withoat  honor 
n  country. 
Application  and  industry  are  tlie 
best  preservatives  of  eminence. 


A  ready  way  to  lose  your  friend 
is  to  lend  him  inoney. 

A  reasonable  man  does  not  ex- 
pect to  6  ad  men  generally  so. 


TAOILITATE                       1«                            FAMIIIAB         | 

liiHil 
;ssss:;t 

rS'ffi,  ("ikSi'.inj'i.''  poHl- 

'■H,i.#2l,S 

'S|iSi,gSi; 

'plipil 
,s=.~teWJr™'. 

'  !-■ ■.-...'.■...yiliVili 

(■.l.nl«'£k.i!,(omfi:U«.i 
(li-ifn"eir">«"'iu»iT.  " 

A  rainbow  In  the  morning  Is  th« 
sailor's  naming;  a  rainbow  at 
nigtit  19  tbc  sailor's  delight. 

A  receiver  Is  worse  than  a  thief. 


Application  in  youth  eniiehes  old 


FATHOM 


PunnlL  (Ilr-nr)  fu.  wi.li  1 

of  willij.  i-n  •«  n(  iTk-        

IDE  !••••  1  will-wwhlni  al  lUy  of  tiuUoJ  i-o.  impij  i 

partineia.enAUa'l.ai^iir  bwlII  i   Arm;  tun  ;  cluf. 

nmiipnl:  Umir^pullfii.  ./cvf-AV.  cIuh  ui/ciu' 

toa^rtJiUr  duUancFEkiiiB-  iirni    bodiu  (    lh»  rH^beil 


■awen  mucli  cmwdid  li>-  iblencgmi^n.ltlllllOc. 

KUier.   n  in    the   iwnl-  fUiliV,  (»-ul'i-niii.  lulu 

illloni;— acO'i.fiaclE'ulaF,  cihic  iiccHilq'I  morUlltj 

rjudnarp.  f1u'Bl-nit)  r.  r.  la  c«itri  dnUpy:  (inHriilt- 

ebarm;  btcacluinL  ifl>  or  edkitt  ill-lorta*ei  dmmj 


nut  ■llUaoirapriiirwir''- 


wrlflry:— .n^.  ttr.h'loaa^yi        Id  dcplli  i-.ff.  r  tji 


Fi'Jtw,  DrpldPhl' 


A  pnident  man  procures  in  sum- 
mer the  sleigh,  and  in  winter 
the -wagon. — Roumanian. 

A  ready  band  makes  light  nork. 


A  quarrelsome  dog  comes  limp* 
ing  home. — Scotch. 


FAIIQUE 


FELL0W8HIF 


bt  IMhontdi  fmth'oqilfM,       orLtodn 


'£2?.'iiS,: 


FXiffli.: 


«r  r»iii(  hi  t  '^•^  Ta^^iti  ™i  lUnpliirnii  wKLoh  luppllH  i-h.'^Ui  ! 

».TS'~S.%^aF™P-..  SSmttlm  ^  noBi  <•'  Ttti.t'f'i''''-"rT%>afT- 

nuUr.  (lVlB-rari>-  Imlw.  W«r^P.  i.KiSf.teBiTtor  oLnl^UietDuclit  hunSlci 

OIK  KdUli  I  ilRipU'iit.  (U  ar  tnHIIilil    nilu'lKB-  ubli  dI^i  haViUieiinuIic  "t 

PVputdlbiiltliaClniin  ttiS^Uttii,  KUoti'tliAlta  ptraplion  i- n    letLiri, 

FIUIH,  (laWiH)  H.  ■pip'  F«th^(lMb'irJ  n.  eniiiliiK  niMl"iuaIlo'*-pI.  Ihi  ol- 

^owittmiitcirduciM.  bhtrai  to  ni*k4  fiomfort  tender  i—'tj/.  renl'lnrly. 

FnU.  lOolO'.  bitinbji  i  of-  tlilt  ud  rtdi,  m  Mfinillin-  Fiun.  tfbi)  1. 1,  to  piiiind : 

H.  1...1KL.    n..^^..  li  Aalt^  an  onr,  to  bring  tnn  1— od.'fcicn'cdij  ^-^! 

-^l-iL/bii»-  (MtafthafKiiliiiBuiicad  iurif>T^EC<ptl>i*tnci^ 

A<f  "j*.  avlloua eniaun  1  —of.  Ilia  caununDnct  1  -  FcMiiur.  (HM-ipIrJ h.  crjri. 

FuH,  (fmrai  ■.  tlia  ant-  uuiviUnutlEeaifHt'uif-  juanlu  i— a.  hLi]ipitJi-(e. 

naliof  ■  RtbBar  apsch.  Iw.ilihnutJoLiFniniinii.  FaKciBU.  (({.Ilrlut)  r.  (.  u 

Fmj^(Wj^^ii..kfBdrt-  '^Jl^^f'' "cn« ffltV"  '  S»^=%fcrtSiM''^IS 

twS'ESSBiBllT'ltoallonl  '.f"lr;fr°  fovcn-r         "*  peroSlJ^HfliKul  1 1™" 

lIldlll»ft-ilrS™I^."  '  '.,"^■'■,■.   ,:,'i'iL,-  I'c""  -n.ftile-U^.hliBiha^* 

nnianSla,  (Wyiuw*:)   0.      ■                                   m  n™'  ahapiir"aBL 

ISSSSS^m'ISiTnt'.'nfl-  '."ii'lui,  Frillaaiya'lfBw'Ma^i 


^^oSrk  tHUl^Hli.  |M 


'i^«^JSr 


!^,(fl)n.afali}ian<n/'  friCcnte. (tdam Uoa,  nnl^  rnitnuta  ealltd  fiSaiK; 
SWff,I(«iWl)B.iri.lilr.  tali.nHlM;-M.fafr*iml-  M&'-MbjB.  K"l>"Wi 
^Sfian  m.  nmnKnialH       in,  fal-nMuia,  tapport  s(      .AffiiOrir.  InlntlialT. 


A  rickety  chair  will  not  serre 
long  as  R  seat. — Danish. 

A  rolliDg  stone  gathers  no  moss. 
(Gr.)— (This  is  applied  to  peo- 


ple who  keep  themselves  al- 

wa^     poor     by    contiaually 
changing    their    ■ 
or  place  of  tesidence). 


PELIT                                    IM                                 FtBEOira              1 

'^'i's'si'-^i:"'-"' 

'Mjf^i^S^ 

y»UI.II«t>l|.i.TtUui>|EM 

f,?ra:i^^%'.ST,K: 

Fern,  irmiln   ■■Ell-tD»-ii 

ni>iia»i<^u>ni.diri- 

*^.^'^'-hi^^ti°Siu^ 

o-  fnnri.  muil.f=l7^=-l. 

i«-tiTciT:->.  (nu.'.iy. 

>-.'r«S£V,?„':v^^^:!^; 

F<li.  (iFlli  ■  elDiti  msdi  el 

rr'^JiT  (fi^ii?!.  ';i.^;h;'i, 

f"^'"fflSB 

.Pl.^J_oM™l^u«W^«. 

F'^h.^PigPlflM 

n't^'cX'liimuiiilJiMI- 

i.I,ta|B."dbrtn(iK.ol.- 

ine™nrte"'-n'''i™i-|n™i^ 

JH^i'^^rr'^"'"';' 

in'cLoinl/ ,~nii.  Icinniiiit 

:a^S"'^''-" 

F.iw»;i"-i"ii'>l:>'"iiiw 

FK/f..,,'.. 

,■  ■. -Ii   Dul  -taierullT  ud 

F.;^ir!^.("I'„""'";!!T*Tni 

tV.K-,-.    .1. 

ii>nDl»it.>.orMo<hich> 

hi^Jsri    . 

..,..l,i/.lifct.lcrrrt;-» 

Kff^.'?r;,;;^MV,s:^ 

ii,..^.wc1ti,.d.mnblni.. 

Ir  irgi.Kipnt.uamodSMr- 

t,.miEiii.ni..ircr-r(l'iin-iui) 

liinAlnMulnb«,-*.»- 

a.  UaaH^  >k.UUU;  '<•( 

o.urUitB,I.Hd(itonni.l, 

lachi.io.iib,.[iefincri.rra^ 

ss:rsxrf^^ 

1  n-riouk,  f»!Tifi!niilii.i™ii! 

fMi«',^,'^^ 

SISS 

rHl!?  o'ffr)"TjniM  w 

Tctm.  Ili-lDi)  ■.  I  dud  « 

JiSliS: 

'tTr^'Uii  tHk.';;.; 

fSJ^Uji'^^I  qauw 

ll,.».ll.nta!».lLiv.d      ^ 

O.f.-'inmnj.n.^il.ii..- 

b~li -..«-;  .lwyir-«(. 

r 'n"°° '■  T"  """'"'■"■ ".' 

'-m"£^ 

rcnu-«.,lli;-r.-nni^..-or.: 

JEmTSt^ 

"mli'.  .      . 

;.'■■                .    '■■"\".-t'!i. 

tiTi.ODiblonlaiciiuiiiE 

Fl!,r.,<(rinM""llltidtr 

rwTld.UtK.ld)    u.  fiirji 

Uui»c1<«it..(I}.>IhruJi 

bnmlBi  df-Vn  oi  emoHon . 

SS^"4^SffiJ"'"- 

n.(.i.r™urii..itrT.ai.«. 

FIbnuu,  (Il'Inu)  a.  muUI. 

A  room  hung  with  pictures  is  a  !  A  secret  fire  is  discoveccd  by  the 

room  liung  wiih  thoughts.—         smoke.— Catalan. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  |  a.  secret  imparted  U  no  loager  > 


A  Reynolds. 

>t  be  spoiled. 


ins  Qi  niitr«|— n,  'I'l™;'-   fig.  (fle>  "■fhtflE':' 


rk; 


iri^r 


Kdfpt  (flj'tl;  f.  rf,  to  mov*  DFippvucbinpfciwiiii— o- 

Inpl.  m^rvuui  niUeiiiiina;  UiriCI.AriiiluV-ii.£^ 

Ficlufiarj,  {fl4ri>hL«T4>  n.  Jifl'lifrt*.  TbTt^^IFd I— Mf- 

IrniutdlilikeurdiiauU.  SlSvonc'iiiiLt. 

-ii.jW((i^..«.SJi^i"l  mi!roiiriin>Hii"w°>'Si™ 

book;  jfrJrf-q^Ar.  A  noiar,  for  ptprrr,  iDTokm.  elc.  r  k 

Ac.ij&^V<»A-*rtLI>r/-  line  uf hililiiini— /^r  loffut 


^TT  I— h.  flattv^w,  IniT-  mfnlil  WDT-k  of  tnli  wir» 

■f  fl'ni  tWi  pq^tsumlt,  ytll.fH])!'-  f.  dr  r^  In  makf  uf 

UU  ffBtt  T-Hi.  flfVr, JtUyer.  wit  oniwr-ji,  fuU'ncH.  H 

■V.  StM.  T.VA.  £LlrA  partf ;-.-  tnull  ppucff  or  Fnild  uvd 

ad,  BUIi'l)',  III  .jl/tj  F^m.  aliiiii  vjlh  ImuldinEi. 


I'llimu.tFr^ltn.liu 


FIHSTdUlk)  11.10111  m 

FbabTiftlcil.  <fLm'bn-ai-«dj  a. 


A  lecret  h  too  little  fm  one, 
enough  for  two,  and  too  much 
for  three:. — Howell. 

A  setting  hen  nerer  grows  fat. 


A  secret  is  seldom  safe  ia  mo 
than  one  breast. — Swift, 

A  secret  that  b  whispered  is  n 
worth  a  pea. — SpahisH. 


FIHEBY 

IM 

FLAQ 

1XI  flth  ,  M-l»-i.  •  -in 

i'su?'^7B?.t?iji 

rtlS^mill''*?;"™ 

,!iir.a,tt.r- 

^--;  nnEj™.  .I^n^r,_^_ 

Fi™  piKf  jTr^SiJl ..TJ^B. 

F,°  ™°f5  'i'(''.''''?".m3?r 

X!"i!h.t"^'[i'  Twa',K 

BMnh°''-T  'a^.ldSTiur 

m-tw  life;  »wnt<-«  /n' 

Tmir'  'unij'-™""™  o( 

BSS-'KlSiS,.:. 

'Ss-i'W.B'; 

tht  fiV  r.^r™    glt«|'||' 

SitilE-I 

'S^iwsiisai; 

'SSiS'*" 

"Srass 

rb.rhRl    i;..rt-.-n.  run 

Kirsi^rfK' 

fuTI  fl'if  ■»d?i>^'" ' 

rSSi  !£" -"S"  .'^'  3«i. 

?Sii^3 

«i;r,ssi,-?:"™'j... 

m^ 

«^^ 

:t|?* 

■.z^SSSi 

rmuut.(ti...w.,.p™.,i 

SS^JSSS-JSJS, 

jg^Ki»-;rJ,T;,";^ 

'' i;3 

^§m 

6hK'if"aM)i5Jf''.i^." 

l«Kli:(IIIIn1ai:<i"r, 

f-'-;ra 

T^P;'^^'p 

'SSiji:!?' 

ti'-'eloi'"X-loWi  I  uEn 

"a'SiUSn',;;', 

FiTt'T^iHin.ffir™™  -lu) 

miii«i>liH>.H1iiaiil-'. 

„  »>rB«ld.oHhtl'..IIFll 

Ki.B',((.i».tb.#in.lUj!l.i,. 

';;.;.;:  ii;;;S;,u 

i>.)H:.iiil>^Hifli>bk. 

-a.flnl'.irnmonUr^H- 

nrtl.  Fnth.  ttntk.  Inlh).. 

r.f.<>r•.K•^«tc>^l■lH*^tI 

Itnbln  ■niiiiiK.  mftunt; 

»a--i:{J!T:i;Bi>» 

•Mitr-flmnhiRiin. 

-s^isi 

«M<liHikR:«IMlirlH>0( 

3.K{S=«a! 

nil .  ir.nniux  111  rHIIlut 

nihliT.<«idi1)n    yicldlW' 

"prgsIS 

ftffi.7i'.FM!r; 

llhS^'SSi.p.'  *?)"tl.  fi- 

Fisff.is,'.::':::?id 

|"rJl^VhT.^|Kr£^f 

E~«w£ 

A  sliort  cat  may  be  a  very  long 

way  home. 
A  slight  deviation    leads    to  a 

great  error. — Chinesb. 


FLAOEILATE 

•tant,i—.„[tial:„  All 

IPC  M  t—a.  iBBfuuhiDf  r 


A  short  prayer  ascends  to  H 

en. — Spanish.  [I 

A  silver  key  can  open  an 

All  is  not  gold  tliat  glittera.- 

FLEXOa 


4 


A  single  fact  is  worth  a  thouEand     A  slight  suspicion  mi]i  destroy  a 

arguments.  {I^ood  repute. — Danish. 

A  slice  ofF  a  cut  kaf  is   never     A  slip  of  the  tongue  is  worse 

missed. — Ikish.  than  that  of  tlic  foot. 

FLEZUOirs  m                             FLUTE 

nnunJlhiirJir)  n.  ■  Iwnl-  ■  cn>vd  i  M  niatiuMt  v-f.        peU :  miuml  nnliidei  tiM 

lui  Hnnfivni  t  rtint  flDn'«H,fl(ick7,iibDundmff      vbifiifqI  ■  irblp.  ftCT—a. 

fllcitM*ik'fr)i.i.  ftiflul-  «iirtlln:luiir1iic1»i  «iiic'  jTi»r>3i»tff.  prtnlKnHi. 

nri  to  flap  1m  vlnp*  b  utepl.  ndhFrlni  in  Aiko.  nwLfllouL)  r.  Ln-i-lotml 

IIHrannhlvailllJ.H4nBineL  FIh.  (AnJ  ■.  S«Uiic  Ire.              with  cop  (fra  pi  I  mocii—n^ 

-.4,  BKk'nuE.  tvmUUir.  Fliw.  fnr*l  r-  r  to  vhH>l  to       mntnnpliiouaflniEi  jrtr 

F1jiM,BilJ».MtirflrlMi  Ftonl  (lluaI''ii7S£wS  tin      Ifailulot  Sli  tqSS'MlhJ 

Soekol  lardiiii  HrlH  ot  Mf.driiwai  tiiuiiAaltim  1      Udii  Is  bni  hBH  asd 

uaF>.i>ilUrinna|Kiu  -jvi.  lo  ortrHew  i-»j       wilni  1  Id  piocMd  or  t 

tSBhpiayinAT.ian-'Wl-  noBiAwr^iiw.  utnui  he-      tauMMMt  (tn  tsPrtmoB , 

lighrlfri-i. NulifiiieH.  EionJwt  ludliiliUoa.  Fleiitr. f llsw'nl  n.  HiHOn 

niw,  t  iliin'ii}  o-  uui  Ftoor.  toorl  Ji- th*  bDltoin  01        of  ■  pliml lOw  bwt of  IBJ- 

FlmduCOui^lr.  t-lodnw  r  f  tolu  with  ■  floor  i— 4-       flcurt  of  tpwcht— p.  f  to 

llncli'iQv;  od.  flLiLch'iii^  teniUt  for  it  v—n-Jhoft^.       iDf -fv '.  tofmlitUiBhi— '. ' 

Wiatt-  <■»*>  f.  ^.  ind  t  10  (unUfKed  tith  n  floor  1  dc-       1dw'«t,  flork]  iH  dic4oii  j 

oA  Croin  Ufl  hud  e  ItaTOW  foUrd  In    in    onruDnit  1        vmbfUlibrd  vlth  flf  Ulf*. 

to  IU0  ETTtuudi  iaTten  up-  OTrrlUnwn  in  ■nyPuHiuii  Flowtiw- MlO^ff)  t- movtu  ' 

■uiOd,  iuUDi^Di  •nmr-ii.  Fton,  Illo'in)  h  the  BKldm        ••  > fliuil  i  diiefll : uninlffii 

illhni«i  11  glbn  ■  ineer.  ol  lowerei  Um  plinb  ol  «        wnlnj  i-w/Jowlngly 

ol  Mme.  whitb  mU  iliWim  JUeral.  RMim  10  floim*        nver  -  io  Hit  and  Ml  1  to 

An  tiy  TiiclloOk  unvEliiQI  or  Florft  1  —  ji  AtmcViHe.        roll  hither  Uldthillivrt  to 

hiljlvi  cruel  L—ri  dinrineiA.  u- the  enllHic  of  Bonnor  Flue,  ifloo}  ■-  •  ehulkhOJ' or 

y^lnp-intfj.  lflip'nn-ei>  n- ml-  *"-  flonrt  or  flonenrtnrfat  Flunit,  idoo^ntlo,  Bllrrtn; 

libl  lily  or  Huciicyut  ■perch:  out  whoculllrelei  floverm         «oH>  imh  bvei  voluble: 


"ni  (ffnTv.'i.  'S>  ifc  at       nrHt  fimea:  rlchlj  om*       ^,  a  hfiurfh-ii!  Ed^ 


*''"™n  ISSl  'r  bHurS^^'j 


A  small  hatchet  fells  a  gce»l  oak. 
— Portuguese. 

A  small  house,  well  filled,  is  bet- 
ter than  an  empty  palace. 

FLUTTEB  II 


A  sluggard   takes  an   hundred 
steps   because   he   would   not 


A  watched  pan  U  long  in  boiling. 


the  wlhjit  riputlyi  vitamtt. 


Fl^il'd 


iBJrflUly  1  t4  pAiq  off  t>        ni#nt   at 
luidci  lafcirt*  uMi  ftb.       typ«' 
ot,m     FiiM.[fjldl  ■-  *  AnuMHlIi        •Tl  K  •  1 


I 


illK  iriDgi  I  noT*  npirlly  i 


i'^s^;. 


luf  cii"iliiii'(i*l^'  16.'      *r'fMlii'hl)>i-Kf«sl'lik^ 


JV-KSUfV^gitatr  lit  Mn.«^7»liw^'|i«>^  FooCjfioiJV Ihilm irliith 

mMhiacrj  i-d.  OjrMova.  mh  lUlwiinli  nunbinj  mUiIii»faad>l  tluMlom 

UwjFounf  0(«  nMrc—i-  inipnMri»lj-on«ftild«d.  UTt  in  potllT  ■  HllsnJrTi— 

r- or  I,  b  Brtiuf  ^rth  ■  eolt  — ji.Iolio-pg«.  •  wnttni  |ifc  pt.lrtli—t\J.vtl.  tpMnatt 

whhj.  .1 1........ niiclfl  Lvmllfi  of  ■eom-  itiiRdbiji  Ip  loeittr- a^  tlu 


■|i,lfiali1UFjii.t« 


'.   Wii^,   tmtiiTf—'vl- 


ptopl?;  Iht  pcofllt.  mm  w  nblKr    WIH   fn- 


^:S5! 


air 


IKS 


«uU4-r.Maf»ilnniii.  ttple  i-^.  ^hwinf.  ad-  ^^-rgi.nle 

T».  rrai  It.  an  cntmri  ui  haRnlti.^i.  HlHtiiiioTit.  FanMop.  (fool 

ftoni'iSiiflir  wui!^  FoiHu'i.  ifolntiil)  ».  t  la  FM>.  (I. 

toorr.liaiTiWJli  clmi*-  aiiplT i™iiii  lottpim  to m-  d^ndjr. 

Hhiimiuli-MT.rOfiinilMI.  mnrage  1  to  MdW  dmurtH  »uay  i 

Focr.rts-Bi  iLaMehlarfor  DiciT-u   lonmror.  I>-  Ticulu 


V'?S.';,V 


A  wager  is  a  fool's  argument. 
A  smooth  river  washes  away  its 
banks. — Servian.  [ship. 

A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great 


A  snake  lies  bidden  in  the  grass. 

A  smooth  sea  never  made  a  skill- 

fal  mariner.  ^firc. 

A  spark  n^lected  makes*  michty 


anrinil  on   IKu  uoouilti  lnw  i-l.  lart'cluuK.  Foitlhlulfni^tArllud'A)  D,  I. 

han«OTeita«t  V"^^^'*1oni-:  ronnvrirfiienitioiit  an  ob^  p^ijMtEniE  for- 
— KCtOHtki  J^tficr  food.  ForelwiMfAMcnftJ  v.  t  to  wintL— «■.  fomhOTt'mUlK. 
Vtny,  (fa^rkt  n,  *  HidiJ?u  vbdorTk  bi«TfDti  hinder.  Fdnihow.iror^ho')  t-f-liv- 
viHIfei  liumnioii.  ForertoDl.  tiaftioati  u.  [bo  forothoivnl  ttf  iDdlclrft  H- , 
CSuIiaMalniddiriidapi  Fnrvgu.  (IBr-guJ  1. 1.  tnloF-  Foi*uj(l>l.[t6r'>IIIii.IUEin|I 

n-fortMr^nn,  lutlanctE  FarvRDDV,  {J6ri(ij»')  a    *«t-       "iM  kiid  i— a. »jlmn  i  rus. 

MdiQB  I  to  nwiibit.'  FbrtoTvuml,  1 10  'Vraund)  B.        buy  ihiittd  or  the  jnuliKIi 

TMUddmi.  Agnlud'ini!  a.  the  inceljin:!  iigrvrc  Uie        Hi  ihikiibU:  Hi  UupUnt 

mSttmmtt-al&bHita.  Fu^luudeil. (Eat tiend^d] n.        eldent  wKlcli  Bt>»  one  en 

praklMltd  I  nltatuk  tail  i  Dniely  i  well  uS.            Ua,  at  whit  !i  ID  niue. 

ptflMOin  eflei^i  en   ar.  pnipnalc ;    mnoEe  [  from       pHvioua   Ihbuirlil;   bn>fi. 

nnl  1  Jtre^AiL  TalKTMBti  FureJudHe.  Ifdr-jii}')  e'    r.  lo  Foi*tokfln.<f«?-lo^kn>v^r  tu 

— n  t  ta  compel  i  ntvuih  i  ^udi^e  wtlhnul  proofi.              »l^ify    ti«forelund  i  —  n- 

-fW"'!)!'*!?'"^ '""""!■  Iinnwbilotei  tDfintiM",—  Fontal^  (rtrlTO)  .,  •  plit 

.  «f  j^™»  IOH^■l*■pllIE.  uiihl  ol  full!  If  evSnu  p-a.        heir  ebme  Ike  [liRhred. 


:«Es;s,'^t 


(or  rmtnicncieit— II.  the  I  •ntlne'iir  duimine,               (iHOiUWI  ;  Ike'lhiutliM. ' 

Hrt  lit  the  imi  iHtwteil  FanmxM.  KIH'niAiI)  0.  dlM.    Tirgr.  C  n-tt  ■>.  ■  Iiir'-" 

FSrebodeM^rdrMd  I  r.  1.  ts  kitl  ol  All  day  i  A.  Jf. 

FDmwM,  <thr.kiM')  c.  I.  <i['i.  Forepartjf Ai'jiait)  a.  theiii 
FM«|i.^(f4jWl) 


A    soft    answer  'tumcth    away 

wrath,  but  grievous  woids  stir 

up  angtr.— Frovekbs,  is.,i. 

A  short  horse  is  sood  curried,  (i. 


r.,  a  smalt  business  b  easily 
cared  for;  a  little  work,  duty, 

A  true  friend  is  another  self. 


F0K6£T                              ISO                           FOVLES           | 

/  '  .1,  I'.  ;riVi!t-ih"n' 

'i'Sv 

llSllil 

'•■■SStiBSW  - 

nmntKounUii)  J  ifnn-Iiii).. 

A  Sfurit  dwells  withia  each  flow- 

A  spot  is  most  seen  upon  the 
finest  cloth. — Spanish. 


A  story  loses  nothing  in  the  car- 

A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  in 
morals  as  in  geometry. 


FOX                                  leo                           FRIBKBLY         | 

'Bsxiifev^S^ 

'p§|pi|^ 

^S'^^i^^i'Sli'^l^otor'^ 

'""^pi-'^.'^'Hrse? ' 

Fnlncrilc,  ltnirri-.ia)  ..  Iho 
lounisi  or  ninnienrof  ■ 

F|g;^£'.i%te 

■iTm«HI1>lnr>n<nlicinE. 

bralbcr^-erf.dU'ricidnl. 

Pnuh  (In-kl  I  u.  m  Unwt. 

Fraud,  ((r.»d)«.ii<ip.»lunn 

riniiieiit   (Irf-kweiil)   a. 

mcHn.  r[r.k->hiiii)  ..  ■ 

KgTS!Ss;^;fSt^^: 

lin.Il»I>jlrt;dlTLriudDri 

FrluKliI,  (ri»«I)  11  ALIod. 

'taiJ^";rfr?ri.T'.iI|"ru^! 

'K.ttVA-SSiK 

?xss,s?s:f^" 

Fmk.  <(i«k)  >.  •  •add^ 

rraai,irr>''kd|  x.ii  piindox 

FrTrlurc.  (lok-|£>i)  ■.    > 

m  trnh  pliulir  <-'.  (.  £ 

b.«ch  oi  orir  liirA  bodri 

polMinrvWooiralli. 

-I'.I.Wbml.uibcni. 

iih^A.fiHik'ulino.. 

''bri^"  on^Mi  iTjvini  ^ 

Freeze,  ((rck-ll  ».■.[»!  on 

"^IllSiSl 

the >klni>ii7  •mill  imlT- 

ne.edvim-tbe.llhyinol 

FrnliM.  (fi«h>t)  ■.  <^  la 

^i'lSi^si 

wnfS  i^S^'i^bv '"iS; 

K  i™'  "[^'^VhTlfu"™' 

r^t^'l'itm^i^m'"-  • 

OTieol'lherouniterclK., 

Fnill,«rfl'H.i"«k=llobltw 

robber  upluod.Tcr. 

FreL  ((rel)  r,  i.  or  i.  In  trrt- 

error,  l.,..o}iil(,-«,lnviV- 

FrMdmoii,  ftrtdTiiiTi )  ..  ■ 

Hr£S;^'^rX 

T'.xxzT:"ik. 

.mpUijn  rniin  Hie  eunlml 

■ort.reori  liquid,  tnit^ 

of  innther  ;  tiDld    (-mllUl- 

liunofminrt.iU-liuDiM. 

TiZi^rcf^^'ar^"^^ 

'fXi,ii'^':!ri^f^S] 

6.,7<]E.Dr  rin.  ™i--.f.l>. 

held   i-   Je>   .in.ple;--. 

em-J;;_„.^^„f/„,.«l 

•<[;<.-aer;llii.b.^..ot  III 

free'lioldei.Dooerofbiiia. 

Df  m"V!-''tnm'J^'^ 

wiiTen W  li^rliroru 

Frei-ork.    (^''"r^ii)    •■- 

rS^^'n .'"  llSiIl^nT"'. 

^ggrjS: 

S^rl  S'c'  mVifi7t,uK 

FrJiiBibk    ((nii.-ii-M,  .r    Tl- 

Frt.rjilr^lir)  H.  i  ^'^• 

^.  a  IriAer  i^'lrrroloai' 

rr.nl. ■'!;.■  .-1  .'".     |...".  .,- 

■    ■'''-<l!ofi,.  . 

^r;iKK'."4;.",>V^S: 

''■Sd'.iir,'j;..ii«';Eti.~" 

-n,(-r™B™i>.'™Hdly-" 

Fm-niHiker,  (fr«-ll.ioplt*er) 

n.un..l,[fimr'iia»n.1«- 

■  .dl.Mle^r.on^liim.". 

n:-.. /W™y7~.fPtlo™. 

»1..b.I      bLOlhl..  .    bhUh- 

Pi«— III,  irr*-i|-)  >•,  pover 

riinidlr,((nvnd'lilo.  Wi.di 

■rly.-m/.  (i.Ur'i.ilb'. 

ci[.eUni<ilp).uure. 

fcTor»tii,r.-H..iricbanii.~. 

[  A  suppression  of  the  truth  is  ihe 
suggestion  of  a  falsehood. 
A  sunny  temper  gilds  the  edge  of  i  A  thimbleful  of  honey  will  catch 
life's  blackest  cloud.  |      more  flies  than  a  gallon  of  galL 


FKtENDSHIP                          Ifil                           FTJGACIOnS         | 

S"S.T;!"'7t 

"bcaon ;  liIbr^i.i-<.L 

''^U"^\\tii  t'.^m^'r^ 

'S2KIS5: 

pifiIj,Mo=on.y:thri(l-.- 

mf.frawKt.  «ivjriJt!y. 

i-.i.Wpl..*-ildp,.nk.  or 

lU-rrflrfci.    Wgamboll- 

b^ml!?"' uK/.  '"^S^"' 

B.  Irollt'Miiit  i-n.  /rol'it- 

^!roil^Tfnl^llBOlll™«, 

Ftuil.  KrillJF.,  pi^iiMhoJ 

ill'  ^'nii'T  Vao"  «iS^h 

^«S«^^B 

%T^»?.t'™*"^ 

Mut.iu.lkf  wwlitHfOll- 

F™ut,((.U.lf|M.   III.  (>W    D' 

Fn|tilJlri.'.i.uJJ,ultr™,: 

-,-.  (!°0  su.«l   Slorc.l^ 

SSssivEs; 

Iruil-Ficr.ideDl^Ciifniiu 

Sf,f,E»"SKsi?;- 

■™i"iiiKt^"i™lri?M' 

IKdrtiMlmtr.    doors 

Frtiff^rimT-iS^un. 

sal,7r^x?,ns?" 

sS-.'ESS^ 

Si.'S.VSi!Xil,: 

ESi'i.'iL.^.K'-''^ 

'^'^'^v  '^iiiJi™'i"-™j^ 

'■Si.!S.'..::stxi 

'■?"Sri<iSi'll;E*"^5 

^jji^^J^^;'^"'^- 

rtirtryn,  W-a  fU  fE.U.>-~  . 

up,  Df  i  bo^k  ;  f.«. 

FiouIi™,(t7i.all™)r.  1...- 

hnKnidioKtaciitboll^ 

iDBns.Wmtirapiiilrn', 

-.lI'tUido'ra-l'liTnw! 

'r-SryrfSUi— 

ou  "HJUoihHoE'S^"!™' " 

^■|£S£" 

Si'SSSft" 

s^biUinT-^s^fr 

F5E1SS 

frnttnni.rlnii'tiirnlii.iiliii 

Dl  ■>niMb«'lj<lbI  i.>n 

iiktimri.-n.mrtr.iiiS 

'^™'tSvr'^i^ 

fmticnKI.  fhUI  in'.ITrc- 

^t-kfl^r"'  'i""'Tk    "™" 

'WSiSi£"xl 

7.'iKii-"-^s'.,^„.t„r.'5 

Fn>U<.((mth)x.l>nhbl«.AiM 

Jei?f! 

F„^fr^,lr'v'^"l71' 

TurtBO,  KiirtJ)  (3-,  0  -o-rt  -i 

tal.clRhrfri.f.i-...«H. 
lli">Mli.>l^>uriiTbJI! 

^M':^^™.. 

pi^urt.'l'."™'!"'.!* 

,,,;;■,;„-; 

BjiH^lBi  "J"**  '"'; 

h  'ino'lt"5S°'-r' "i'"n- 

..■jIUj. 

A  tom  jacket  is  lOOD  mCDded; 

but    hard   words    bruise    the 

heart  of  a  child.— Longfel. 

A  tale  never  loses  in  the  telling. 


FUeiTIVK 

■blcL  teinpanry  i—H,  a  tin 

«ha  ilnlti  MlUif  r*. 
Fninu.  <f%r  1-  ■  ckm  i 


A  thought  often  makes  us  hotter 
than  a  fire. — LoNC fellow. 

Three  removes  are  wMse  ihan  a 
fire, — Fbanklin. 

2  max 


Li 


Flk1fCDr.(IUlHU(>rl.  khmluff  I 
lUlIllntf;  brufiri-Mf.  nO- 
e«irly&-jr.  1iirnii«y. 

rai.  (Ml  Ilk  IMVIBR  (U  It  m 

Icdl  ORU|>lcili  alinalidiltfl 
perf mi  ■ihibii  rtoun  if.Uie 
wlwlvt  nmijiTvi*  nMvurti 


*j'*-'~ 


fe 


Jim  of  aJTvction  orcounfpi 
10  cxplude  nr  Ik  eii|4D(lKl 


Burt  ■nrtbhrt  miHbibttii'      au.i— ^.f,  nuaj  bp 


ist-    TaiiS^U^SSul^fiAtli. 


FawigMc.  UfioHdu  r.  f.  M  _  tirmiibJt.-'ii.Cu  mUHiur 

Kiiliiin'1  douiYia  I  -  H.  rintIl!uiyF.[.h>nil|npau<l 
ruuiwallom.  ,fKV*4VR    f»       fbim.  n  t  HiL  i  vontiHl. 

yiiM'f  ^UHimiW  liniw.   "  _»ir.CKliIk  St  ■  iinlr 

FuH.I)   a)  ■' ^O"  >  (iH'  ra>l«i|h.[farl(i1ii.h<ITt*f 

offlK4  ['miiloJiiKiHi  jHIrt  _P"™^  "SXil  ■™"" 
Hi  aiiji  narl  at  Uia  bnlT  ar      or^tle  far  hkI'iih);  ain 
■iiBditlwimnwfeaar  aaxy.      and  adwr  vurjiovfti  ■  Lim» 
llimai— a.  fluammul,  i^        lli>rr.te,JdrllcaIhiFbuuu- 
lotnix  taenf  bnhljrviiiii       mmi  a  rimtie  ar  pkwal 

_Driwu1iHireh  f  rftvato  iMlchiiii  w  Tvr. 

rmifflmaiT,  ifuurt  ihu-  »'—'-■■   ...^->..-  . 


1 1  l4i  pnniKi4t  I  to  hcLp 


inushrrDiiir,  Ea94T«1nol4.  Furv,  fflX'rl)  h- rwi  vinlral 

UKiuld.  ar.i   pnmct    ttwh  p«uton:  tiianintf  mlnili 

ona.  >olVi  f(inmsy:fTtPKVnt  ■  bwl.  nattiMitle  wwiiaa. 

rtoX,  (fu-ni-i™  1.  TSXin  H°.  Jk  Inni  Bi'nif!^^ 

_nml|0(lhfn  n.  (unfr'iilw.  M.— ii.tiif'iiih-.liilinll>lll« 

Punnfl.  (fun'rl)  ■.  piuan  — n.  Iiuiliil'it^  «wiiny«. 

fur  arnnke.  *c,  i  ■  mnhd.  Fawe.  (fft'i  }>  u.  a  niiii-ii  or 


>    rBn.ifiiiij>.t)i*ilHniit  a 


A  tbiog  done  is  not  to  do. 
A  tT«e  is  known  by  its  fruits,  and 
not  by  its  leaves.  [fetch. 

A. thing  is  north  what  it  will 


A  single  stroke  don't  tell  ttie  odIe. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for* 

ever. — Keats.      [ — Italian. 

A  thing  well  done  is  twice  done. 


EUSTIAH 


'uiili.  (((nil)  n.  Inlinii  I  ruii,  ((m»  r.  .,  In  flyiS 
UBimpdrtult:— aV.'  tunm-  vith  Jl  4u*jiip  tomnf.  tM 
ly:—it./UIiriI-/.vtieif^iira.       ntvr  from  ftof  Iron  :— ». 

'uliut,  (laiHij  u-thit  uio  '    fliir.li|)Ufiiiiido.Bdii>l. 


G 

H-S^kw'w    **I~flTg¥  niWi  .mils       IS   J*i.S""'w''''i 


»tiiwi«H)r|C«T«iHatllt.        Iimrriwk  inErf|nai1vi  clii*' 


thlHilla  Udp  iLi  BHHUli.  uppti  Sour  o)  hA  h  ■ 

-  B.  I.  %  obulni  »cKi     Osllinicnius  rial.lii4'>hui) 
ini>»|urini>iin(>.u<iu<id'    OiUinni.iBin.|»tifl.<i|«iiii- 


aMr£'!$n!h]a.(udTi  ihUfim'i^M^fMVn    C>nilcr.f»nil^'i:i.ihc.»>>l> 

•ksvjli  tlailiiK>-<iil.(iii'.  litUdnntktrdtnnoKlfi  |     ciTlhi' iiniiw  kiiid 

rtlr'Stlr"'''"        *7"    Ik  ■quifkdflnc*.|,nfflouncTd  .  tiani:.  iE<inf>  'i-  a  t^rrw  i  t 

ainjii-nttof  •pKdi  Utp,  udiloiil  pnopi  .•  H"^k  ;  Oinnlimi.  cgniuntlmii)  -.  m 

Ittn Mnr I) <■.;>'. ^nn-  iuiid   idlUnK-tlieil.  Ihl    -    tn^oitnTarBrnicntimllit 

l»,(lfUl«.nDniBilMn..  mouc  »»»««•»  to  n.             iuuimdI  •  nrrvd  ■luroDr. 

HT.mt»*Mfn#.    ,  Olltawt.  OnrtM  a.  ■  tlM*).     Cmimr.  lEami'lilii'l  ». 


'  A  trick  of  law  has  no  less  power 
than  the  wheel  of  fortune  to 
lift  men  up  or  cast  them  down. 
—Sir  Thomas  Mookb. 


God's    glowing 

rainbow), 
A  truly  £r:at  man  borrows  i 
luster  from  splendid  ancesti; 


OAHOWAT 


QENEBALITT 


— jd.ijiiioiii)  - 

uo'uvr  ft  f''^'^  JiMvaif 

tot  iWijii.  ■  n™™i  il"i- 


nuTivH:  tunmtibUFiw.i- 
tulA  or  nut'-td]*  BHJ'tlJIniE  i 

Uiiiitd  frnm  cvinieilvwh  by 

<l«ni«S.  (Mrtiuhl'  r,  f.   to 

aS!r!.  ((iri'r^TMv  (oor. 

*«l  pUni-l'.  t.  la  plan 
loUmT  til  iniTbdtl. 

<—  tlKlitHnl  by  I  wciww.' 
bl7.  <f>r-lll1'li>«lrT4' 


—0.  fia^tomt  dtnotiM  tm. 
bwfdhg bcbii^iiB I  bni- 


cvpnad  to  pqbbc  eunoi^It 
bnutiful  diirlE  mi, 
himnoi  iHbi-^.f,la]int 


till:  1— n-  i««roKim-ie.  pei^ 


l(u,  nrtaDtlRdvtKci^af. 

tSof™    0Ann».  («li^  n,  eon- 

Q«H.ll(eM)r.f,  S  atpci' 

OHill.  >4l^)  n*.  tSGi'i  KT. 
IffBi,  <ltm>  M-  ,iiij  frwntB 


)r.f.m'.ro\-    ■Ounini.  u™"-""' "■   1 
1  phit.  Inini       miittMiiionol  1^  hi 


tkfth.  mad'^Mlriiwhuithc    1 


mmnrm,    ijni-inil 
Minr  biid*  1  iMniiiii  i-p. 


ibi  cLuanyi  unfjiBlj"    Ocmrnlliy,  ^ii 


"■•■-»1- 


A  viae  bears  three  grapes;  the  I  A  vglunUiy  burden  is  no  burden, 
first  of  pleasure,  the  second  of  j 


drunkenness,  and  the  third  of         her  husband. 
repeatance. — Ahacharsis.        |  A  violent  siorn 


is  a  jewel  to 
uproots   lofty 


eEHEBAiIZE 


Omnwty.'l  jlirinn^*  I  ■. 


OniKi<yt.  1>Mii]i-MII1  a, 

atiiH^^rblHI*;!  Eogd  or 

ulfUllUfl-cf.  0*n-|ii>«. 
In  niHHiitni  palltei  wtl)^ 


n«rMbi,  wcll.liml  paofilii 

■  imui  ■(  hudI  bmdiui    ( 
ntucalum.uil  pslllmt.; 
In  III.  MflHUnwB.  ■  vord  Bf 

JfiTlry.  (iiitniH.well-bml, 

■ffret  >HbnlDn(y. 
ImnflHUuii,    I«i-B  lltr-     ( 


Rr».  clwIjlllHl'ai. 


ronihlnl  utdul*  bF  ttoi 


hniHrlciln  cr  and)' « the    f 
Ihe  cvtil  hi  rtkpHi  In  th* 

GMrijjIlV.    f  If-Jf"*"  '  ■■ 


(I»liciilil>»ii-tlk1l.ltl 


nmn-^  itttmi.  V4tn  ■ 
G*«mw.(c41)*«  I «.  ft  NHHt 
titjjivT.  rxi'^rj  iL  a  bBiHiif 

-•^U!»?1nl«.'liiilliir.  ' 
aiw<iTn.lmr'kHI)».  •nua 
Ohm.  if6ttt  H.  ■  \piiH  ^ 

Ki^sYinui  i-o.  ^mrllk^ 


A  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  (■'. 

an  enemy  in  di^uise). 
Avoid   a   remedy  that  is  woi 
tliaa  the  disease. 


Avoid   popularity;   it  has  many 

snares,  and  no  real  benefit. 
Avoid   ihe   ford   in  which  your 
friend  was  drowned. 


GUODL 

tea                               6U83              1 

G.».(J>i.i.,..[iHU»WW 

«»  HUc.  B  ii»l»  Msn 

KSJ^sran— 

S:i?:^7;T,i5zi: 

"■SSSS' 

flBvnrHl  with  rtrmr 

QlMier.UU'.lHrlu.  lUBDl 
nt.fei.^ntlHlulkiinxitd 

"l^sasK.'S.r/si: 

g.  lb.    .lop»_  of    MU 

°»'KSi;ife 

"JisSrS'j,,';.; 

"n^5?I!l.Sj'*liw'" ' 

dy^  IMunf  bcmtVonD. 

Ci]»r.  IJIn'.i)  II.  !  net  r>[ 

S»»47i 

ErS,S3"»,B« 

0>™T.jUUm«-.  l«rf)  «. 

fiEKitTTWS;: 

"MBsiStiTi: 

T-'dl              P» 

«SS".Ss"~ 

osiSi.i'is^'^^^'i 

oSiEiS'St 

Ic^gl  Citable  p£t>  .1  . 

!..£  rul  OR  bSiS^  e»k- 

""^'"'^M^Bl 

cttri^ifrii 

liiL- .-u.  ii^lfl,  ll..r,  «r. 

ti.LI,,  (  ai,n  1  .■.    volultl.  1 

rAr  Mii^||^9B 

.wonl-lily.   (t.  B'nr'.o'-.) 

""""  '  ^HIBB 

VbH-oiM.  (ifltd'Mimi  o.  |>r. 

J»jou«,.«J.  rl'dMiixIji 

#«glE 

.-n.jtUdx><i>«i«..«R. 

I- 

"SSJf'S.J.-.'SS: 

'^)''^,«    U^fMuiv."^^ 

&SiJ.¥.s-Ks 

*iiv.  u«y<iT>b1i4iH(ri 

°Mr|l^K^; 

«?.:«:£ 

.BSi-rfSSRv. 

>i,llrl'l>liunhtri>l>Jity- 

>tii<  nr' D  irltl  1  ptrlalnlnir 

8W,»a.^»;> 

^mfs 

uill>.lDliiHtiri1li|M.tiii|| 

CI1l.ciiI>i'.X'>(ii|Hi>l. 

n&as.'ss-^ 

Ulll.flnllx.ivimiiDlrHiiln. 

liiw  in  B.hn  1  Uio  ■■»  ■». 

mirlhBlBllnlifniri. 

rr'i.r.'.^is'Ji^rKri: 

°wwiun«l»m3^(«imr' 

Oiml«t.(^l«)*;riS3l 

3«2S2 

'M^em'ii.SLisi""' 

KSw'^""'*'^''"' 

A^ay  goes  the  devil  when  he 
finds  the  door  shut  against 
him,  [diers. 

Away  from  the  battle  all  are  scd- 


A  twig  in  time  becomes  a  tree. 

The  last  ounce  (or  feather)  breaks 

the  camei's  back.  [back. 

A  little  more  breaks  a   horse's 
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eN£ISS 


made  of  ;;lass  ;  vitr«ou«  ;— 
ft.    {(lah.sy  glu»»-like  i—iui. 

f;Iass'iiie>!i.  t;liiKr>'blowiiic. 
auro«is.  (•(Uiw'kuK)  n.  of  « 
>>eR>j(ieeii  ruior  or  bivom. 

Cilaze.  (^lAiS)  r.  f  to  tur- 
moil with  ]{laiin  ;  to  give  a 
glossy  KurtiK'e  to.— »  ti\tiz' 
*T.  one  who  set*  and  fixea 
window •<ilaMi  :— h«.  glaze, 
or  ^la^'nig,  the  vitreouM 
iXMtinK  on  i*ottery  ;  any 
»h1iiiii;;  exterior .  in  paint- 
uig.  iit-Mii-traii<i|>arent  col- 
or* put  ihiiHy  <n'er  others 
to  itMwlif>  the  efTcct. 

Gleam.  «  i;lem  )  n.  a   ftmnll 
i>treain  ot    h:(ht  ;— •'.  f.  to 
ahine;  toflfli'h:  «  {tleain'y, 
'flaKhtiif;,  dnrtm;:  ii^ht. 

<iilean.  (;;len)  **.  /.  to  satlicr 
the  reiHiUMA  of  a  har^Yst  ; 
to  pick  up  i—n*.  clean  er, 
jsleuirin^.  act  of  coIlectitiK 
witat  IH  thiiuy  Krnttcrcd  : 
;>/.  inforinution  ur  kiiowl- 
edjce  fiom  vurwiiK  Hources. 

Glebe,  (glch)  u.  tui-t  :  soil ; 
church  lund  :—n.  gloh'otm 

<»le«.  t|ie)  «.  joy :  nierr>- 
lueiit  ;  a  ^ou;;  In  iwrtx. 

Gleeful.  («le'fnl)  m.  inu?h> 
Mig  ;  i:ay ;— «»/  sl**'f"l'y- 

Glen.  ( ^len  )  w.  a  wnnovr 
valley  worn  bj'  a  nv«r ;  a 
itpace  tK>twectt  hill*. 

Glih,  (;;hb)  m.  *>niooth  ;  nhp- 
pcrv  ;  vrtlnhle  :—m/.  ph4i'- 
IV  :  «.  ((lib  neitB  WtqunHtv. 

Slide,  t  :rlid )  r.'  i.  to  KJide 
kni'totWy  and  easilv:  flow 
g«*ntly  :  pmw  itipialy;— ««. 
a  xlidm^  i—ftft.  ifhd"in*,jly. 

Ghninier.  (;:hntVr)    r.  «.  to 

.  hhnot  mattered  ravf  ;  to 
bum  or  appear  f nintlv  :— 
w,  fe*>blv  rayhof  h^hl;  faint 
knowlrd^ic  . — »  niunmer- 
inar.  a  faint  viewondea  :  a 
liint :  flpotin;^  on  joymvnt , 
faint  h;r1«t  «»r  hkeneiM*. 

Glnnp«'e.  (^hniiM)  w.  vlittht 
viea-;  uiVhn~  :  forcta»te. 

GliMen.  (*hs'ti)  r.t.  to  spar- 
kle with  llzht:  Rhine. 

Glitter.  (-htVrl  r.  ♦.  K>  spar- 
kle with  hsht;  to  be  uplen- 
dld  and  f>lmwy :— n.  Iii-tcr ; 
fcrillianre  ;  upkmdor  :  —  n 
Itlrtt'emia.  uTiTnm'jT  :  bril- 
liant.—<f'/  gVitt'erin«1v. 

Gloat,  ( trMt )  v.  t.  to  otare 
with  atronit  denire  :  enjor. 

GMmIc,  (f  Mb'4t)  o.  roand. 


Globe.  ( K\(>b )   H.   n    round 
body;  a 
aphere  : 
ball:  the 
«arth  .- 
«.  glob' 
Oae. 
glob'u- 

iar, 
i;lob'u- 

iOUB, 

round  i—wf.  clob  nlarly  •— 
Ns.  yUibiilai*ilji,  yloho^  ihf. 
aphencity  ;  itWt'dde^  a  little 
{tVobe  or  round  particle 
of  Kugar,  Ike  .  K«n«rally 
medicated :  ooriNi^le. 

Glomerate.  (  jrloiMcr-at )  r  t 
to  guther  into  a  bali  ,—a. 
glowing  m  niunded  foriiifi: 
~M.  gkiniei-u  tion.  lunKMiig. 

Gkwm.,  < gloom )  N  darkne>>s; 
obscurity :  torrowful  as- 
pect; depression  of  Rpirib*: 
melancholy  ;— r.  ♦.  to  be 
millen  or  dejected  :  —  a. 
glooiu'y,  dark:  dini;«a(l:— 
«'/.  gloom  ily  ;—«.<.  gloonr- 
inchii,  suHcnnc!*^;  olwcur- 
ity  ;  glmO'u  iMff,  tuiltght. 

GloVHy.  (^lo'ii-U)  r.  t.  to 
mnk'e  glorious;  to  extol:  to 
pmir>e;  honor;  exalt;  wor- 
alnp  :  —  «.  glorilication. 
nrawe  ;  celebration  ;  pnde. 

GlonoMM.  (gl^'n-iiM)  a.  illiiv 
trtouh  :  splciidiil :  renown- 
ed ;  po«j>e*King  or  confer 
nng  <|u.ilitieH  worthy  of 
rlory  ••—«'/  glo'nously. 

Glory,  ulon) «.  bnglitneaa; 
Kofcniior  ;  honor  :  luster  ; 
elonouKKtatc:  lainc:  halo ; 
neaveii  ;  pnd-Oi  arrogance: 
— *'.  I  to  exult :  hoant ;  to 
be  proud  of  nnjrtliing:— m 
gVon'ing.  IxiiNtnr/.  etc.:— 
n.  gVo'ncd.  illiihttioiiH  tie. 

GloRH.  (i^ioK)  M.  bnghtneiw: 
anperficiaJ  luKter;  exteinal 
■Viow  :  a  «pecK)n<«  apjiear- 
aiice  or  repre«e«tation  :  an 
explanatory  remark:  conv 
ment:— ''.  f.  togive  outride 
luxtcr  to:  render  plaiiKible; 
palliate  :  interpret  :— »•.  «. 
eomnie«t  diMirgefiiiou^ly. 

Gfoiwary,  (gWar-i)  n.  a  dic- 
tionary of  oltsenre  or  an- 
tiqnated  wordu: — n.  f//mtfa'- 
rml,  giviirs  explanation*. 

GloMV.  (  glo«'i  )  n.  *niootlt 
«nd' shining;  w.  gloss'iness. 

OlottiR.  (fflot'u)  H.  narrow 


rieft  or  tongue  in  the  ltu> 

J  MIX.  to  form  the  voice, 
ove  <gluv)  H    a  cover  for 
the  hand  and  flagent. 
Glow,  (gl6)  r.  I.  to  exhibit  a 
strong,  blight  color;  shine 
without    name ;   to    feel 

Sreat  heat  of  body  ;  to  be 
ui>hed  with  heat,  aniina- 
tton  or  bluKhen  to  be  ar- 
dent or  passionate  :  —  n. 
awhile  lieat ;  btightness; 

f)as^iun :— «.glow'iiig.high 
y  colored ;-af/.glow'iiigly 
Gk)ze.  tgl^z)  ?'.«.  to  flatter ; 
whecdic     to  explain  ;— r. 
r.  to  Kinooth  over .  palliate. 
Qluu    (glti)  M.  a  tenacious 
aiiiniarniibotance  i— r.  t.  to 
cement  with  glue  ;  unite. 
Glum.   ( glum  )   a.    sullen  ; 

f;rave  :  gloomy ;  frowning, 
ut.  (glut)  r  t  to  cloy  ;  to 
overload  ;  All  to  satiety  ;— 
M.  morettian  enough. 

Gluten.  (gluU-n)  w.  a  tough 
viscid  substance  in  flour. 

Glutinate,  (glutin-at)  i.-.  t. 
to  unite  with  glue;— n. 
gliitinalion  ;  —  «.  glA'tm- 
OUH.  gluey,  tenacious  {Cov- 
ered, as  a  leaf,  with  slip- 
pery motNture  ;  —  ».  glO"- 
tine,  white  substance  like 
albumen  ;  gelatine. 

Glutton,  (glut'n)  w.  a  vora- 
cious cater:-  n.  gliitt'on- 
ous  i~M.  glutt'oiiy.  luxury 
and  exccH*"  in  eating 

Glycerine  (  glis'er-m  )  M.  • 
colorless.  vi>>c)d  liquid  of  a 
sweet  tnstc.  extracted  from 
oiU  and  fats  ;  —  h.  tittio- 
Hhir'vnHr.  |wi«erful  blast- 
111',:  oil  or  explotiive  agent, 
p-epared  by  the  action  of 
nitric  and  sulphunc  acids 
on  jilycrrine. 

GlypM.*(ghf)#«.  a  fluting,  or 
siiiike«  chamirl   m  tu-rh 

Glypttcs,  ighp'tiks)  M  9IUQ. 
art  ol  engraving  on   pre- 

Gnarl,  (narl)  w.  a  lanre  knot 
111  W004I  i—n.  gnarled  . 

GnaKh.  (na»h)  r.  1.  or  /.  to 
HtnVe  the  teeth  fosether. 

Gnat,  (nat)  n-  a  winged  in- 
sect that  sucks  hloml. 

Gnaw.  («aw)  i-.  /.  to  bite; 
tear  with  the  teeth  in  agony 
or  rage  ;  corrode  ;  fret. 

Gneiss,  (nis)  n.  a  rock  rom« 
posed  o(  <\,U«Xlvlt:\&il.'^i»%' 


A  little  wnyag  done  to  another,  I  Brachcrs  sbould  dwell  together  in 

is  a  great  wrong  to  ourselres.  amity. 

The  implements  to  tdm  who  can      Bon  avocat  mauvais  toisin. — A 

handle  them.  |      good  U«^  iSBbacl  neigbbor. 


'Sii-SHi?'* 


SmcuII]'  sr  dinEH  t    ga 
on.  pncf*ilL  tf4o-r.  bR' 


t«i  luhtiiil  WWII  pipdtr- 


iihMt.  t0ili:|l  ■.(.tamnl- 


"ttM.  I  fwl'tta )  a.irtekcd. 


^'^S^'I-^: 


-^ 


IB>lk«Mt*^'!lu   whT! 

Oalilnblnlil*!)  a.  nudi  ot 
(Dlllll£(»UllhU1l<1K< 
nDent  T  hfpnr  1  prvper- 
0llS*h  tlK  mvr  sf  lalit 

GriiliBEk.  ipSld-analil  i.  a 

((•*ttfli,"(BSnf-h>  -.  ■ 
■fii'ill  nfd^iiti  f  1  iivh. 

OaIdiiiiJ5u  <aiikl'un'lh)Ji.* 
worlvF  tn  lAtcl  tut  I  >itTCT^ 

Cold,  uiidl  «■  ■Mnd  I  nhdi 


jjlfPj">.^Jj»rtS  1 


t^TiS!*' 


—  F.    ^  MOf'nuidue,  la 


innthMlnmairi  H 


cdDture  dorec — A  good  name 
is  better  than  a  girdle  of  gold. 
Blood  is  thicker  than  water. 


Brdler  b 
bouts.- 


chandeUe  par  les  deux 
-BunuDg  tbe  candle  at 


•  l»fh»ri»B  I  —  a-  ■o41i'H, 


*..  ip^rr-WH^M.  ■ 


J.  (fr*ifriil)  o.  m 


tan.  tr  4ilMi«  (f   thi 


juron  »ll«  M  MfrtmmiJ 


OrnSf.  'irkp)  JL  St  frail  at 

«Hl  IWvar  «<  the  fn 
nanhinarlAn  ot  niHli  ihst 

°.".iv;-.'.s,'.;» 


Banttt  (Lo)  H 
dear  is  cheap. 
Big  fish  swallow  the 


.—What  b 
little  fish. 


0th  cohmto  or 


cwporalioii  "hasnosoal,"and 
overshadows  or   swallows  up 
smaller  enterprises). 
A  poor  inaD's  table  is  sooD  spread. 

I  OBIBD 


Oiapifc.  (EniTl)  r.  (.  u  lij        uUte  K 

iMtbidiroliT.  r.tv  ma-       4vttiti- 


Mmnd  i—iLLls  aitlcsr 


KM^ih/Wfu-Tfi 


HuttSUvi  i-orf.  inriBt- 
a  >-••.  mu*  or  gnulu.  * 
Miimi  inlidt  at  lian. 
wIiMh  mkteh    iRi    an 


(Mtelillil  I  ikliciiiiiii-A>r. 
fnlv'liillj  t— H.  fHtfruU 
»H.(iititiid«t  AUiht. 
IraMr.  (fl'^iTJii.  ■  tit  or 

iHUnuniMforni^fE. 
ihwij  fN  |>l4viiiTi  deliglit] 


QrwJ4^*i  r.^htci'lg-Bu; 


S^'^0: 


EFnU  ily :  — H.  ferfpirfl 


OrMt.  <r*'>  r-  '-  I"  • 


I;'*vr«5ilt2!TiwB 


rrat«iur  b.^liiBcn. 
^%^.(ii«r)>i.|Mr9..aR«<ri 

trOtlUfl;  uwunillig- 
^vroniBanvn:*!!  injury. 

iiU«u*!"'i'i^1'lll™ISI 


sv-rrst 


gnuniirianihiliiiliDi 


Besaer  ohne  Abendessen  la  Bet- 
te  jfcheo,  als  mit  Schulden  auf- 
stehen. — Better  goto  bed  with- 
out supper  than  rise  with  debts. 


A  still  ton{^e  makes  a  wise  head. 

Bacio  di  bocca  spesso  caor  non 
tDcca. — A  Idss  of  the  lips  does 
not  always  totich  the  hcait. 


Bene  qui  coojidet,  Tatem  hunc 
perbibebo  optimum. — I  shall 
alwaj^  consider  the  best  gfuess- 
tx  the  best  prophet. — Cicero. 


BcDis  nocet  quisquis  pepercent 
malis. — He  hurts  the  good 
who  spares  the  bad. — Svrus. 

A  slothful  man  never  has  time. 


omtTT 


H&CjU:VJ 


.—jdl  hut  I  HHIKlinil.  kT'llHnlAIll  9"'^^Slt 

Cliriii«>,ttln^)ii.ollEiiflli>i       mnBFcn-  UbtintF  vhot  br  a 
foMCDlnfVfiliivtJ.  ^Uh;— n.  mult  \yj  Ihrkliof 


/i 


intter,  fcut'A')  JL  ■  pwBgf 


lh(ininHtkible;%.  auLtj. 

Bktei-J.cninhllW^^''  ' 
flnllal.QnilVI)  II.  thrill. 

Ouln.  (fulpl  I',  f.  tA  1.W11U0W        iviiHiunitinilftplliij 
MEn»  I-.II.  ■  HWaUoW.  GiivcF.  lEIHp'tt}  l>.B>1  ■■ 

ami,  Teuuii  ■.  Dr  hUiy       piiwnIflotliiUtlK 


*  ."™^..^« 


■  I  itacwii  lull.'*  at  HI-  fliuit.  (giBl)  D.  auililHi  JIM 

■.  mU  Of  "iMM  wMh  mi-ioni  nllihiliir"— 

I  — II.  (HDi-inr I  —  a.  ii.11iBhii-i..ffWn'.i 

■|nllK-,Ot  [IrtlUltUrt  U>l>l  liMllgl  — n.  t 

umi  IhMi  hciivy  ;.-.ii.  thi'inTi  (ciII[i«(u'iei' 

4iii7.AbijU(nilhi;jrum.  Gut.  Udt»  x-  tha  }iil( 


Oj^JMuni.  Oil»'*«n>l ».  pjdBttr 

aHea  H  livLMcr'nf  n" 
□j^nile.  I)Mt  r.  I.  Ill  niav 


nia  I  H.  nnn'PT.n     GiltH.twretin.  liciit'»-l'«-ohtl        on*  V 


|ftiAl«Hn|mtl«»miJ). 

kor>ll.)..nWriln1ffl.llM 
h  Vn  "hlfn  into  ri«n 


libuat.Iliib'ir^tl  ■.(n  ■ 


Bonus  animus  in  mala  re,  dimidi-  I  Behold  the  child,  by  Nature's 
um  est  mail, — Courage  in  dan-  j  kindly  law,  pleased  with  a  ral- 
ger  is  half  the  battle.  [      He.  tickled  with  a  straw.— Pope. 

Borrow  aad  come  to  sorrow.  |  A  sin  confessed  is  half  forgiven. 


HACKLB 

lali  of  llic  «d  kind. 
BHiL'diiltJ  K.  Ihi  blDdlv. 
1^1  llDJIow-iIBd.  RhullT- 


f] 


■iilnduiD.b^l^Ululj 
puant  E  kalfpaif.  »hI1  at 


"n'llf'n'^'l'"''!™^' 


BASDSO:t£ 


Who  steals  my  f  arte  steals  trash;  I       robs  me  of  that  which  not  en- 
'twas  mine,  'lis  hU,   and  has  |       riches  him.  but  makes  me  poor 
beensla«tolhousands;hewbo  ]       indeed.— SHAKESfK.\RE. 
&lches  from  me  my  good  name,  i  A  sione  in  a  well  i?  not  lost. 


HAITDSPIIE 


iv.lhartyji'f^  vriiiiit  pe-  Anrtpf, iiiir«4Liiici  cruvl- 

H>Ddr.(lii>i>d'ir<i.iU1Uyli  dlieiilVi«>ruU'ihv>hly 

Tvif  Ni  IK*  Iniid  I  —  ad,  Bardntitp,  OiMrd'iilriii)  h.  to- 

hiuil'Uv  i"n-  liibJInflh.  ^v'l*  ^"  I  opprHMtn. 


HliTadvnenili       IkiiB  or -CkiwauK  T  « 
ifl  I  U  be  Is        dlnjr-a<f.  ^<<;^.'- 


hauir'iiiF'^drBfHiTDr  PBIwr 

brilii1-i«DnN  Innnitnl.  Hin-bnlntili  Ihlrliitiid]  a. 

loii]£fnrw1llLea^nicni  a,  Hiu^oit  {\a^irV&-)  h.  rniHtl 
nhJn'kcrinv.nifftrcnivIni       pleefx  of    iniiuon,  partly 

U>p,  (  h.p  )  ~.  S,^  *hi.yt      ™'"'h!u,'  """  ''^"™ 

H^TiV^.lh'n^hH'Did)''.  lU^TniiAt'nH.lK^!  U>Kn! 

■  chiDcci  weiSnt.  n«i*«Qii1n,  <liJiV*wii.l  m. 
Hjiplru,  lluip'Ie*]  n.  oahifr       *  buAoon  L  Inr  diicf  cbir- 

ji'L  unlucky  I  — CK/K-  hmp'       MIorfn  KDHiilamliiH. 

Id.ly  i  kaplt.ai'tas.  Hilrlnt.  (hiHot)  >.  >  kvd 
Uapncii.  |}ia|p-io  IM  li>  fnH       inTintn  1  upTViIITutt^ 

gpffl:  imircprmoflifHp.       ottt^"^'.  hinu'lu'llin— ■. 


WiUl  umn«or;lifllsiillyi        mniliiOvtiH 


SJitrsis', 


HA8TT 


Iirny.Cliti'pi)".  In  ».»«,.• 

htilAcllll.    mpBFlcHll    mOIIB- 


Sir.  hnirlly.  toj/tycrly  I- 
IMHMIinTtJS^iwig 
mHih  iDd  idllL.  vtt. 


Better  bte  Ehan  net-er. — Dion.      I  Hut     yet     I'll    make    i 
Bisvincitquiseviacitinvicloria.  j       deubly  sure,  and  take  a  bond 
He  conquers  twice  who  conquera  1      °f  fate.— Shakespeare. 
himself  in  victory.  j  Beggars  should  be  no  cboosers. 


H4,T                                 m                           HEATHEH          | 

wllkW.;Udnu;;--».  • 

■S'S:;''';;:'-;  - 

'&■-":■■""■■' 

SB,. . ..,,... 

Uivin.  (Iii'vnl  >f.  D  hsrbaii 

^.h.i(l'i[.g.llielcvillUe 

S!.'  Kl%  >cS"'  d Jen"  »?^ 
fc.^w,    iloiply    p'riiicdi 
irD^r/rrf,.ln«B.,dtep,od, 

-  Beaut;  is  tnilh.  truth  beaut;. 
Catus  imat  pisees,  sed  non  vult 
tingere  plantas. — The  cat  loves 
fish,  but  wiil  not  wet  her  paws. 

SXATHBE  17 


Compendiaria  res  improbita;,  vir- 
tusque  tarda. — Wickedness 
takes  the  shorter  road,  and 
virtue  the  longer. 


HEPATIC 


■MIhi    UMA!«(-  h.  Mockliiit  lKtl,-Wl  I*. 

KikHMb  mdci  Ulciril-  nH  am  y«ii(  plum,  : 

l»4l  cmTi-a.fitmtbpii-  cdMR DrcMti)'. 

un.pwialiHlkarlMrkiii.  HuinTjliMr™)  ■' 0<R'><  ' 

HaUlihlktUl-RXLlMUli.  Salmium&fnm    Bcoc 

Unn,  ik(T|  r.  L  ts  iiiti  l*lrii.au^B.\  uiiil«i 

iwti:KiHI,tttlBt=-M.t  IMrar.l&aimM.yinaEni 

■nUiiurtiMoritrtivihi  U«i^i4H.(lu;hs)«-- 'u  • 


nfCiMii 


:» 


I  lll^flUrHd  i-a.  S^-       vmt  brtflil  or  pmalncnt.  kelD'fiiliiw  >^ii.  hH|i'li 

>.  «f  or  llki  hBnm     Hdiniw.  rU'Rui)  a.  hole-  dkIuIi   jMV'fn,    ml 

I|WK|»4|  ■tnicliHiii'  wintliK  ■dl  -  uf.  Inli 

'^ --•  ■- ■HP.'!™''" 


lMl>Wr7A.  »jUMlii(lit.      ■<<.  Im-wflji  — ...  — 

cnH  Bf  Ittana  ;-•.  kw*  -       ■dwbwv,  ■lenili'H-  nilpniiiijiliiifp'iiilti  >. 


Oiim  ■!!«  tka  prctoit    i 


««,■■ 


s'tsr 


._, 4lirE  vUIl  Aiirfa  I  hfHUalhrniKorHtaiiL           ».  sr  Hrmnaillte  nt 

hM*%n?Kn^tw.  an.  nd  pntkiiHi  Titicli.    H«^'l%'uiIi  n.'%M 

(bUsniidil.  ihclt- doiiiV  fnm  Mafi  fainllirMte.       w blnid or tXnad-nnxl. 

dalla.HHnLttTinKir-  OcllH^I  HJl'iik.il  I  a.  t-    Il«iiantr.<litin'i-tl»*.  •  i 

II(bnt}-i1.(lH-lHVlk-il)a.  IlEllnmiirls.rM-11-a-mi 

■lelli4'talu/.''Strfluiniii;  lli[^r>D>u'!(b|.h^>i-D)- 

_«aCti  f Am  rliehf  to  ItfL  bj  lunliirhtj  nlKiuieninltv 


auSnli/ilKkt.u 


OBtvkDuiHnie.r.lfix.      t!ii;nii>lliiril»MliUit«-    llimbin'.  (lun'UiDii.  Boti- 
lidn,  <Iii])  a.  ■  thkkM  of      unul  iwi  of  tho  «r  t-pl.      iiiHiaii  j^nl  like  nsiom. 

^ss-iLff^iK^'A^:    S^A'^iiSr^'.?:    r^L!;^i;"s?rL'J^; 


fttiLTwt  n.  an.     HflMnn.  I  lwi'f.l>< 


Cdsx  gravkire  casu  decedunt.j  cia  ridel.— The  roind  which  is 
tuires. — The  lightest  tree  has  l  conscious  of  right  despises  the 
the  greatest  fall.  I       lies  of  nimor. 

CoDScia  mens  recti  famx  menda-  j  Cede  [>eo. — Yield  to  Providence. 

HEFTADE  177  HIDEOUS 

Hiplaile^lHir'lidla.tliiniiii       .o  corumutiKt  oE  tlili;      iirni»i.»n  iTn^ulai 
Md  KOV*!!!'!  4  AcfifVr'M.  •    UticdiUiy.  the-retl  ilur-1)  n,     Hcliindoirfhil  ei-umIi 


■■flHE— ft^  jH«jf»  iiilHriicd  prnpittyv  tuL  litltravH'taiulj 

—•^V^  !i-_™^  pcoi^i-a.lei'-  nuHiMrtiaBkfnni 

.-  .^..  .  -.—  - ,       , , (Jt«r'c-«t> ■. R]l;c[aat  u>hik»IIiiioiJi»hi 

*  keima'iDlir.  al  7  ueIs  *nor  i      klUiDdnv  i  ~  -.  Hcluoii.  ihtkm'i. 


Ilrr.  (twr)  ^lHloii|(iif  Si  ■  lEr'sde  i-c  bci'iiial.  cr-  inin     with      '^N. 

)«™ii>i  — h™ii.  eijMlti™  nJMomi-arf.  hcrclitillj;.  iIm  >iiltt  iiirl  j^     ^^ 

— i^rrw,  hviHcirMii  Iwr  rvJ  iihd^ii.uiutiiiAl«  pbiDt  faeiua'onal  J                I 

iKiioLteiiMiKilHiillwIba  ofli^winiu.iHiiibGiIniE  -a^Thti^eg  I                   I 

Hn^n'.  jS™iS^i  ■-  Hit  "u'llully  1  ■.  W  liiiiiic-  n.  anw'J  ilx  ItO.         ' 

■It  •fUnioniu  aniH  or  Murtn,  ideiin  ol  Intir-  Hiupod,  (kekii'iMiil)  *.  ui 

iHoriiacotnulggiKi.  nitiilliin,aa.uIfliirlpIuM  _iiiilmiil  wlih  •*:■  [mu 

v1Uia4ftf4«iilliiildi»hi  ptrlretW  rToKai— or/.    Iw  hirtldinjr  wKfi  lU  ptilfiit. 

hrrliMH^iik    hvrferrf' cut  p  botfln.  wllh  wur.«(e.  Jnj  0*  tnttnuflftrm  i  A^ 

H(rliq:r.  (IktIiV,  u.brtBii  llvn  m  ulUiidii r-n.  Up-  uiloiiDiwonVlniH.afnil- 

„I»>I  nm  pMlurc  milJEilt-a.  hir'nilUxe,  •  Idi  Ibc  wlhlrnvDl  youth. 

Hirlial,  lerbUl  n.  (  book  on  ivllinl  ihndit  svtn?  H<iiti>>.(hM1li>L|  ■.■njii  ■ 

FUiUi  aeoUtUiolliiriin-  JlHuIs.  (litrnM  Jl.  >  np-  etmni  ■  itelcct. 

•wtrf  ptantu  w-«.her(>«t  tnni   i  iTefhnc.  «n.  dI  nibunHl.dil-brr'iiBlln.  ptft 

in,  bdUiiM  I  ierin-riiM.  I  lh>  obduiini  l-a.  lifiiliiL  taiulur  U  vintn'.-o.  I.  W- 

■«™p  '™*£;J3'^jJ^'  1™^  '  '*''  *  ■■  ■"*  '"^  Srnfll,  In  pu  tlH  wBitm 

,  Gw  of  lOiuik,  i>te.  bnrn  nmon  I  Ika  prtn^  deuoHniuilmalJttuiilHp 

l&i>l«B/|Sli£E?ifriBli..  ™'^4fr-iiII"ftl?-'oin* i-n.'  ''JIf^«ni4««IIrtiS!L°' 

"rfWitr"  '"d  °°^''"  """^  "''™'  "■  •''»'I«i  Bl3o^5^  ?Eilf#iJ)  ^a* 

^nn*!^  th 


Corruiapunt  bonus  raoies  collo-  |  Cur  omnium  fit  culpa,  paucomip 

quia   ptava, — Depraved    con-  scelus. — Why  should  Ihe  wick- 

Tcrsation  will  c<»iupt  the  best  '  edness  of  a  few  be  laid  lo  the 

morals.                                         j  account  of  all? 


HIE                                 ITS                        HOCUS-POCUa       1 

"nVtU'rliipiM."'"''"' 

^'^!iSi'i::^'ini^:^^ 

"X'ir!i'°ft°l«rtU'i"«n^ 

Jlitranh.  (l.Vi...4rt|».  Ih. 

HI.,  :   il  mUa   tinOKi  ■ 

infiiilr"'— I./.  hl^lnJ^ll/ 

(«c^['«^«^?»>^'^ 

llii;r..|il.  fil.  :.■;(!.  i-ep^Blirik) 

E3:^^.K-^£ 

>honn  lu  rtlly:  IB  lotRnl  i 

K.  J  "("hf  ™  rs.  "iSu 

l-ilirsl6amfi-^..pnn«- 

tliich.'lhlrh)  r!  (.  Id  ntah  ■ 

'^'k'i  mS.  "^sS^oKT  "■ 

Hl"^"  K  -■  lu  "lhi?  "' .'  - "; 

IBi;^y^ 

^'d.;p.,.;i»j^i,,rj^i.,_i-; 

li;;:'.'  "'  '""''■.  '. 

'■'-■■■'  .■.■;':;;i';r-Sr 

X^J,Z'^ZT^~rt^U.'-l 

.    ..\".."\\.Vfi^t. 

JMc.,\\-.(l!a<i  r<m-K\n 

i^i^^.'.r/riKS'S".'; 

•l,„t  -.-^..1.  .led  1  c.i.iutnl. 

!i.V"r;;t;7.:n,.^i'^; 

II,.,. 

"r^'h'Ji^E^il:*^, 

,,.,1,1,.  I,;.ll,  ana  1™lIiiiJ. 

«'s^rv»rv[^^'i'h£ 

1  r-  ™'  Cii'-flw"  '^ 

tIrplDnt.t,»du>tDnit. 

Di«.ir(b«rd><:.r.u>»lln1i 

"£-^;",;;,::-,\°i"ei£'^ 

nnrK.Ihln)   b.  tarini  ■ 

Kljh-fli".(hlflHT)p.im<.of 

^s«H:f' 

umt^X^'tT^;,. 

ni^&iv*^',^ 

H£;.(M.,Vl,o~tom.lr. 

b!*!*!  'ft£b  ■  Ti^wik 

|fcr.;.:*,,^ra;u!hj.^ 

fl™n"K'h'w'"^'°.X 

IX'l^-Jli?^^^""- 

Un»lr.->.>ttR>pii>ir>lL 

Elabtty.fhBb^iLinnim 

IIiBlL-nn...un!.  {hl-praK-ar) 

Hbll.irl.  huiR  I  nr^nnl 

Hit  pnhiuit  iR.  «"'!«''J' 

,..i.,i»D>>onnnUuii>i> 

"^^■J^^M: 

tBhp™»tBrchndi«n. 

HgSK?^;^ 

H.*Bjblin,(hjVb^Vlh,)l... 

""'fl^Ii  /'''^^•^Sittn'' 

^'^?::;,'!:ix?',^^^ 

'  Vi' ;i?i,'iStai'". 'i?!  ™'J 

Hm».  (hnl.)  ■■  Hi«  Joint  ta- 

..    hll|',nt>M  h,ir,:rl.:l.\i\).\. 

Ilin'i'.'ihiilir;.™  'Ui'J'if  J*. 

Iht  VT„.«ltOjj    .rf    ftjMr^ 

H«JIWuJ:'hi°kiiVi*'i;ii.l 

Cns  credemiu,  bodie  nihil.— -To- 
morrow ne  will  believe,  but 
not  to-day.  [Wither. 

Care  wilt  kill  »  e»L-^^iu>a.aR 

E0£  n 


llo,!,li™ii..«"in^;u 


kJoii^ph.  iiioVo-Hi*rj  jL  ■ 


Cum  licet  fulgere,  ne  qaare  litem, 

Do  not  seek  the  quarrel  which 

there  is  an  opponunity  of  es- 

HOOK 


Cave  tibi  cane  muto,  aqoS  m- 
lenlc, — Bevare  of  the  silent 
dog  and  still  water. 

Ce  n'est  pas  itie  bien  ais^  que  de 


tire. — LanghioE  is  not  a  proof 
that  the  mind  is  at  ease 
lad    men   excuse    their    faults, 
good  men  will  leave  them. 


HOOKAH 


HOUSE 


*af,   I  hdi'irJoj  J    •<  ■ 


■^SSSas  "Sip 

Elpp,(ha|i)r.l.lBli«>aniKie       far  ilnHvhl  D/^pli 
KIUrbiuiliucdiHlimliii      .i-i..-*-. . — i-.-.!  - 


»;• 


^cfHUfuU  of  pmnwi 

llai>prr.  (hop'fi')  jr.  (rcm^        liir^    ibh-wliip    In  diivt 
tllnMrll  wfcieli  pnin  nbt-        hor*m— r.r.topuBUliUuh 


H^MBpIIB 


"fc 


tniiHMt  I .-  liiiji.  hanied'.       wlc*  i  ■ 
iHiatLhnl  vjiior  ttSti    lls4n}'.  t. 


OK  1  kllrfelf*.         ■,  hoilllUfliy,  ifrHTlllW  li. 

IMMillitbiur    lliM|ilnl7<WFiHlja.u IB- 


■  'I'.riTH'-iSlntoj; 


llnliiUh.  llunFljD)  v.  a  mM 
am^  IIhI^  IwE'^i  Dt 
p«li.]qlpt  on  hiud^bo' 

iwrlflfft  iljyTtuDtpurknl 


C'cst  unc  fp^ndc  babilitc  que  d« 
savoir  cacher  son  habilile. — 
The  {TTcatest  skill  is  shown  in' 
hiding  our  skill. 

HOUSE  U 


^£I^'T-. 


Chi  ha  la  saniii  i  ricco  e  noD  lo 
sa. — He  who  has  good  health 
is    rich   (hough    he   may   not 


i.^^|iij«K;;.;j^^T:^n 


H"ii^i;''T'^'Sor''  i?'V  n 


ncwttlAmi  jrf(t'^ii''t 


.:;\j^^;r& 


tl'wMlr'lhiHl'll  r' 


UniiiiA.  riiit-nitdi  B.  HAM  1 


llu>lH<uHy°TM^^<-l>iini  I 


Jim  liiMiimi  «t  wUB: 


Chacun  k  son  goflt. — ETiry  a, 


to  his  Usle. 

tardi   satolla.— He  who  relies 

Chacun  demande  sa  sorte. 

-Each 

upon  another's  table  is  apt  to 

demands  his  own  kindi 

dine  late. 

'^vUli 


Hjbrid,  (lil'liHij  II.  BB.  I 
innil^  ar  mule  i  a  ?Tuu, 
with  mKnyheuULi  polyp. 

HjilMiJUJ,  (hrdrtWI  n. 

Hvdmill.Ihl'itmiljii.piiwLi 
BiKbtrTtt  *r«tn-4  or  ■  pluff- 

H/drfKxpbiliu.  Ih^nHiK 


Hjdinirii,  (Wilifrkiil  n.  ■ 
li^htcil  dF  kTiDWn  ba'iim 


hidiWimnher  i-o.  Iijdro. 
ll,5™S^  I  hl-drop-Whl  > 


3iZ.*3,.°n 


a/nm.  Ihi^inn)  ^  I  M»lr 
"^'"S:  iKf  ^'("m" -lit Jh 


lonECbt   fli'rle  n(   ■    nfht 
r.  I.  to  plnlitF<  fnr  The  ifc 


KhtCkuli-oiM'ToUnl'- 
ll,,rqiiilllton,.LI..-. 
jj«T..(l.l^~n),.|ifn.|M. 


CM  noa  sa  nient«,  non  dubita  di  I  el  capato.— The  wearer  best 
nlente. — He  who  knows  aoth-  i  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches 
!□£  doubts  nothing.  him,  [led. — Emerson. 

Cada  uno  sabe  adone  k  aprieta  |  Character  Is  higher  than   inteU 


I                                   1S3                               ILEX               ] 

■szT'Siar.-;:. 

I 

'«!.|tser.s 

Cosa  ben  fatU,  i  fatta  dae  volte. 
What  is  well  done  is  done  twice. 

Cabello  luengo  y  corto  el  seso. — 
Lon^  hair  and  little  brains. 


Cnnea  jucundus  in  via  pro  rehi-  . 
culo  est. — A  pleasant  compan- 
ion on  a  joumej'  is  as  good  aa 
a  carriage. — Syrus, 


ILL 

IM 

lEMEBSE 

■rf-SSSis£ 

KU«™'^^» 

'^".E'i,;rfi^U"i.v" 

pnHl:c.wl..tvU>lu>ni1. 

Sh^uki'wK™™?* 

'S%??i™r^^ 

IHiV.J|l-l=PJ-M^.  Mimf 

Imbm^lm.-hnnr.l.lowtli 

ul^.'IlllJ^ft'iiH  wrfl. 

"ffi?f§^Bb 

"afiirts 

Imluti,  liLi'MUI  >.  1.  to  loL- 

di^  mT-"  lil'P  ("l™ 

laoMocopr^lolrlUnf 
■rmHli ;^,.  ImWori-o. 

"SS'Sra 

ffisSKisr,""' 

fSa-ilSCHM: 

•s.-ivaui.'^.'"' 

:=2ils 

lo^rwwgj^.  iiinr 

tirvirr.  <iin'tj>  n.     Ilbtntn  1 

^sls^f 

SS;?^ 

■■iSii^ 

IhciFi.no   ixMflol  xib- 

Pt..„c.^.Mlll»l•l1.»un 

■'■!;j;;;;;;y -,,.;■■  ,;.;  ■■'^■' 

;-H'Jt.i';;'^ii'?2V.'S 

unm-infelrin.iiUiiiiublt- 

"■r^i-.i,r^;i;i:.'„i 

"lSK',-i'';/r'5;iiSf.\ta! 

'mSm  i'"wntii'!««."" 

[»^£j^;™W.Sl: 

irttmuT  (i|.|lt'«.«t)  a.  itu- 

.™tAT„S;rB™,ia™ 

ImoBm  ii-in«*,-in  u.  iwfint 

l.hiHW  i-nJtn^Su-M  — 

•talc  oi  inwrt  Htt,  wiiPB 

»1  SfJ^fl'piJSM  ?  "iiv 

Bj.ilMijl.™llj,B.1iii.Jlr 

Dht  i«    ■"■■nun,  it   u 

nin™.  qlMJosl  ».  tndl>|>»t 

dropord.  i"i.1  111'  .^nul^ica 

t»(iiuc,.n.«f".lli. 

in«iriHi.  Si^jThii  fl^n- 

irimr-.     mniiiliw.    Illuml- 

.'  .■IN.^rf. 

ii«r.  lIMflBI-. n-111  r.  (.  to 

.nll|:lilm:Mllhi*Pl-.to 

•domwllhonuimr<iM1«- 

riiin«'  n>w  ■•lor  i  I'mgnt 

■s-'-Sr^'" 

Cf''^S«*'^i>t 

CoDtinu4  messe  senescrit  ag«r.— 

anxius. 

-The    mind    that    is 

A  field  becomes  exhausted  by 

aoxioas   about    tbe   future   is 

constant  tillage.— Ovid. 

~alaini(osiis    est    animus    futuri 

They  laugh  that  win.— Othel. 

iKKETHosicAi.              1M                 mPESTiore     ] 

Ik.1)  a.  irlil>«.(  mMtud, 

*Tnr.-fe^'i,:-;i?: 

S'i^rs.ife;^^ 

(oiinfry  "0  ■ttr  1-"-  ">"»- 

ir.rli.n.lidfof«n1trL 

SS.A  S:^«; 

■t   iMidi   UiTWIm.nj    ID 

(.ilor«cqn-<«l,  Imml- 

•liv.iT,  t^Hivtir 

ir',Sfisr'.^":rEK..„ 

lGl)»''-,Ma,T<.Sr& 

i.vj!.i%"i;ss^':^'K 

i-li)  u.    cittniitinn    tnmi 

In.p»,f«A.  rini-i>.i-(,kl)B. 

ImmniMj,    (lmnio/™i)  n. 

i:s';si.^',;;;i;;;r;:r;™- 

'■"„''x::^«i,';'^;Ki-;^?.v 

nM  cdmxMF  or  tmubn, 

4.(c.M.«ili.bltlo.ir;- 

nrlci'll^.  di^fm  1  <nnl. 

;xii,^!-°;,rl!:;2;' 

linprtqlViiu-l-^S^  i-r- 

"H'ffict^.^" 

.,^',S^.^:\v;,vf^l^':.r« 

'-,'SiSfs;r:-Xs?; 

siSrti^assivr"  '■ 

,"''''''"-'''!!'■■;"''':"' 

,.V''"""'"'.'^:"^''J 

B.WIIJIBK    W   .n<l.r..- 

j*rMi.ilinnwlol-i.. 

,. "     ■;•:;■■ 

,,]:::\::,\,,"''u"i:,f'!'h^ 

'      ,             ""'.I'w. 

"';b"'i"'. ".'"  ".""  ■ 

llrtmnmri;. 

fc-'iti'.'l"". . 

::'::^ 

,m^s 

f.  hilnii  m  itlHHir;.   to 

■  "'■■°'''- 

'._,,..,.;    ,,; ;,■,;      '■■; ;„     ~ 

' ;■'■'■    ;■■■'  '■;  ■  '    ■;       ;■■'  ,:  ;' "'  "'■"" 

".■BSliftK."""" 

■bij  -K.  -pim.i.l.l.iMiT,         '"'i;'1"l-  (rfi'-l-fi  i  ■:  •■  to 

IT.  mHithnc:  RIR'I  [Milfn 

"SSsSr"" 

nrMnnMli  — ■-  iniml— I".       ol  IhF  -»n"  IWi"  irt  M  h. 

CJ.sr;'.Cvi'i-s^'i.i)^i  S^sractoj^ 

ffissraii™'- 

Causa  latet:  vis  est  notisslma. — 
The  cause  is  biddeo,  but  tbe 
result  is  known . — Ovid. 

Conslans  et  ienis,  nt  i 


tulet,  esto.— 


IKPETTTOTTS 


Be  firm  or  mild 
as  the  occasion  may  require. 
Credula  res  amor  est. — Love  is  a 
credulous  thing. — OviD. 

»  IHFEOTISE        ' 


t.  (iHtpUtVl  r.  t.  bi 

Impnlltle.    '«<IH<"l'w>    o. 
um  cihi'iMM  u  nijiin 

W(!(UI:».p*-B«t,ll|*trflll. 
IniHrt,  {Vfupart')   r.   I.   HI 


IinriirUim-iitni  ii^uiniliilli 


.—'n.iaitt'.     Injprwir*.  (tBil,™.,  .  _ 
gnl&iil.ICI         IhII     U^UO  I  -  ilif.    lis 


iii:i».n.kb^..T>^d^« 


i-f-e," 


pubeiKv,  m^blh^.  Ac. 
tAitpnAiH,ulHHpaun 


ss^ste 


S.-.X; 


■ ,  lnipiApnMy.(im-pi«'pri'«^ 


[mprtcvtc  (ln'urt-liit>  r.  I. 

Inpi^^Mc,  (ilP-|lITC'U*» 
InpnniK.  (ii^iip^ntl)  I. 


?rtJ: 


Cbnoddos  machos,  amigos  pocos. 
Have  many  acquaintances,  but 

few  friends. 
Cui  prodest  scdus,  Is  fecit. — He 


vho  profits  by  crime,  is  guilty 
of  it. — Seneca. 
Confidence   is   a  plant  of  slow 
([rowth.— Earl  of  Chatham, 


IMPBITOEirX                          1S7                        INCEBTITTDE 

vn^js^r^i^^. 

SSSH 

■"SsSn^ 

(DdDDi^undi-ji.luipni- 

in<l>><miiliiuuiwi»Mii- 

Inmlvtrttni.  (m-td-rwrmtj 

(mmruMe  1  ill-oincn  Kl  ',-^1, 

"7wm^iUi"^^i^"'ilif' 

Inbmm.  Inbml'. 'llnbrEil)  n! 

-?^7U*f^«'"'S!;l'i' 

ln^uTatnlljlaJiinMi^hll 

ln'^il'd™Tiwi^«n-d«'- 

Iii.ne.(in-iii|n:mpij,iald 

;r.:w.;s"Kn 

Kii.ti™iisi...»'l.iii.iifly- 

fSiTr-'c'S&l'Zlf^l- 

Inininiil;,   (iiHii  1-111*11  ° 

•DlilMTirtor.pirtliaciul, 

JSSiiSS: 

IninillDn.  (iiH-ntih'iiiil  1.. 

■rf.  tnir.u1.i-ri/i-M.ini- 

<iiip(lili«l>ili«i.tli>ii. 

*".l3.™i;aiS-v 

a.  rnit  >iiiuiili  :-•.  iDip- 

(IHupInn    iTom   pimudi. 

phr.bfl-lly,  unlllli™. 

llininirltile,  (in-ln-inii.lll) 

Brtl.  ill  ury  or  Mb,. 

Innrplltrt™.  !in-ap-pH-M-- 

r.l  lrnlcDnrr„l|>o''"iIo 

■^e:i:::'-"',-;.,,"- 

di«i.m1.1riw„..,l.t  unfit 

ID/.ll<i|'»n    '-     - 

^'F-l:   ■  .     ■ 

'"Hi'riT^'.LL  ■■  ■  ):\',\ 

''■■'■':.■'■;''■'■;  .■:,l1'";.i;" 

'";;^'" ■"■,■";',"'  ■;' .",1,™"°; 

anil  M^.wiy  ■-»■}['- 

'"SiHTlii?; 

Hasi^ilji^ 

4ii?eiid]iirr,  [in-ien'ili-ar  i }  h. 

in°.thw,''"iii"-'i"'i "!?""-: 

-Biilnr.dBiiiii.i«i«ror 

InuRHiiilp.    (W-ai^1-W; 

lrr.™llfl.t!»"ri«-"Bh'i'l)E 

irii.sri'*Jlas'?i: 

■.  that  cmiiot  Iw  iMfhnl. 

■iSii::^: 

;};(ES;{;^jT5;,:SiTr 

eeiiWwJT.'Si  '.^I'te""" 

ItiKCunilc,  (Iii-pli1iil-r>l)  n. 

^.ln>tmrWt\r--~'-bi. 

K}.  >iit.Hhr  <  Acini. 

Ihol  mi'iiDl  l»  linrd  i-rlil. 

~£m=*- 

sg'SS 

mitiil'iblyo.iniudlMril;. 

"■^sssii'i-iSwi^ 

lucomiiid!.  (iu-«r»-iMj  n. 

^"'■'-'"'vrr^.'i 

— -»°"-^ 

Citius  venit  pcnculum,  cum  con-  I  ullas  periclitandi  dabit. — Con- 
temnitur. — Danger  comes  the  [  stant  exposure  to  dflngeis  will 
sooner  when  it  is  despised.         I       breed  contempl  for  them. — S. 

Contemptum  periculorum  assid-  I  Our  life  is  but  a  span, — Prime. 


ISCEBSAHT                           l«B                       IMOOaPOaiTB 

.u^iLilir-ir^inw- 

Sn;'j?s!i;,iS'S:i.:;^T 

^'"t.^icri';.^'.'";^;!^ 

{!cl««  !.'.'. -'.':,':'.  ■,',■',.,,;■' 

bj^uni .,;.,., 

.S,.r', 

.'„'r',°'S' 

^:x:.'Li:)^.: 

1.;,,,;:,:;,:::-. 

■".  .  .',.,■;■. ',',',;;ij'!-i 

'^'FMiitlr. 

S^'iy.    ■ 

''■",'."■  l,l't'"l.."i™iiiB 

ssTij.K.'nisJr'KS 

..'i       iiraiil-f,  iniTpfi 

-   1,  .blP    (ii,-k,.ii..M'- 

I'^rri'?,:''',"^* 

'u'v,:'  ' 

'''''■;'■:':',    ,  '     ' 

;■-  i-'  ■^-ii'"-)rfy 

i^Blf'':'"'  "  '■' 

"tDbu™r..  .'■ 

„„™lt. 

'■Kr    '■■■ 

■'„;::™; 

ldcl.lv,.    :  .,                  .          . 

,'|..nll/ 

3'„r.::; 

i\.„,p.\<  . .   . 

IxCku.rnI 

■nxli  I .  ■•runl  >|iin~  ■ 

fSmi  4Vl  "^ !«""'»  r^ 

I  "^^  "',;'.■;: 

X'"fc"ffii;ii"di^ 

or  to  <li-p««l .-..  •«  In- 

™f>u  ..,™'.uii.i.liu.i.,^^..^n- 

^-VS^TofTS^'t"^ 

iMkM.OnAteO'^'.io.iii- 

iviiiidi.lii.(lt.^-..lirttaf- 

UtAj    b^»rtay>--.lMBM- 

u.c.  ■  'ftt  tnlR'l  oK  1  > 

nrS-u«i-«.  wn'mml,            .m.ibltT  lodlwiihire. 

TSLf^-'^l^J^r" 

iMllldl.    (111-Vl.iJ-l    F.    1.     1-. 

,„'s;;'.?srii'i?l^H,'?i 

•^\'u.  llut'  rnnS*  te      uul  :-<id,  in.'„n"i"'F*itlJ^ 

EX'A',-s;Cs':''i:&: 

Caret  periculo  qui  ettam  tu 
cavet. — He  is  safe  from  d 
ger  who  is  on  his  g^uard  c 
when  safe. 

IVCOBESCT 


Curta;  nescio  quid  semper  abesc 
rei. — A  nameless  sometliing  is 
alwafs  wanting  to  our  iacom' 
plete  fortone.— Horace. 

W  UTDICATB 


iu.(iii-kiinU)r.i.U     Indmiii'lfyriiiij'nilil-Ii')  • 


fiRirrinlblc.  (lii-ku'rl-IMil  )  IlKuiiibnl,  (in-knm'bcnlj  b.  lhc«nl  liiii  Ufa  nuurnpli 

■L  Imll  hrj-DiHt  iMrrrrtlnii ur       siir  win holdi ui  ■■»'—  lurtlwrinfniintliiiniiiiiii, 

rrfUmi;--!./,  Intrir-nirtlilyi       ■;, hniwnl  s  ■  dnlf  1  in-  n  In  llm    iliclioniry  ;-■, 

— ■.  inr4Vrtaltp|i-Hni»Jm»-       ilmpanmUn  nblvxorj'.  Indfntn'liDn;— 'i.  in^lpiifcd 

lew  dviirai-try  in  Mnoilh  I«eninbfi%  (In-kum'tort  v- 1.  IndailuH.  lin-4«iirur}  n-  q 

IHtl  rapiililr  uf  dn-v  r— prW.  iHiimU*.  Mn-liQrVU>  r,  tnl  nr  Wwii  atit  lubfrntU 

Innirnnl'iMy  i— •:  liimr.      not  tdii'llHnii  at  rurr  «  nili  i  iirnrtlng  ■  toi^M' 


W  ^n^e  I  M'tin*ii7!'i 
tn^MiKkipl^tiinnlncI 


luflndlble,  UH-knd'i-li])   a 
Ihciviiic  of  *  vqitBliia  qu  ■  II 


!X3J; 


Consuetudo  qoasi  altera  natura. 
Habit  is,   as  it  were,   a  second 

nature. — Cicero. 
Culpa  enim  ilia,  bis  ad  eundem, 

'  nroicT        '     "  "    "■  m 


TUteari  reprehend  proverbis 
est. — To  stumble  twice  against 
the  same  stone  is  a  proverbial 
disgrace .  — C 1  Ceeo. 

""  WEPFICACr 


."»ni'illlii!Cntii  l^Cr.""' 


Df-h.  Indi    t'rio  I,  want  ok  miiqiHrBb1»7— n'/.  iikdoii 

■rrtVhUnrwatlnPM.  iUMy-  IrnprcHibly. 

Indiv^l.  'inJh^Sn  a.  b!||<i™aniii^S!'iirci^»'i. 

tolinifcSr    .to.pmifcnti-  '  ol7  «  i  iml.  ur  ili.-ci,  ;  -     i 

imii]  cDoruiiFil '.—□'/  IndU-  q-  tudDt^utnt,  vtanatun  1    acrtbifa  i— Af/.  luaB-iibJ 

InrilnpfeiijuiFilE!  Ciii.dl».v-ia^-  vuiflinliBlvtR tvoirtUnf ;  i  IteBxertt^ilKt  tin'tt-I^'l 


Ihchi.iUlli'-u.  laiEUuAHil'.       '^.  iiulu'GtUUi.  rniuuM- 


ilriicKy!  (  C^E^Shi'J 


Culpam  niajoruRi  postcf  hiunt. 
Posterit}'   pay  for    the    sins  of 
their  fathers. 


IRXFFICIENT 


,u7n'.^'ltbJK.1out. 


Ihis  nisi  insipientM  in  errare 
perseverare. — Any  man  may 
make  a  mistake;  none  but  a 
fool  will  stick  to  it. — CtCKRO. 


nfFLATDS 


Ilg^bh-^tlIla.MwL'  lahU.  K^mTV.  t.  Is  iS.' 

^iwDcbidorpiitoBt-  tiirb.  tenuiniHV 

lnntriEilili.    Iiii4llirtrl.ka.  Mtlrl.  ln1tMiin»  Iw- 

■M*^rf.kiflrtrtat&.  ■km  ■•■tkM  U^'UE  ■ 


ilww  tTfaMm, 


II  toul  Idm  M  np'      iKi  p 


paitoj  hft  >  btBlnHh 


m  taami  tmStr  '.  1B         itiia. 


^  t  °u."?i*r' q^S.r  "■ ,'' 


HhTMt.  (Hl.t4d4lBLHl 


ijyi    iHOuBmuh 


11-ltl      (jjViiu^jllafw'w™ 


Coittinuis  voluptatibus  vicina  sa-  |  la  postero. — Enjoy  ihe  present 
tieus. — Satiety  U  a  neighbor  I  day,  trusting  very  little  to  the 
to  continued  pleasures.  morrow.   '  [heard. 

Carpe  diem,  quam  mioime  credu-  ,  Children  should  be  seen  and  not 

IBTLKt  m  IHJUBTICE 

Iiilia).(lit-a>knr.t.tiilM  d  mtr  HMUIiiiu  ilMuUic  biliibu,  OirMii'U)  r.  r.  to 
W  nddillalt,  >*  lilt  tMR  t        uiUlcr  i-n,  iiiIunViimL  IHnlln  i  In  fnblll  t-n.  U- 


lAstOn-ilkiyr.l.'irtaj       '  .'. ". '' 

■WlKKttrT-r.i.  ton«i-»l  iB^i.  (iii|(oiii"i.!  ."ESIir      S''fS'fl/w"imi5u^, ~ 

Bnualt  I  dlncl :— a.  la-  mtnl  iBoiDiiahl  i  lubl  IniqiiliH^  Iiii-iITkII-iii}  a. 

inrtilL  utnMpMtn  lagnll,  lilii-«nfl')  1. 1.  in  in-       un]i>4B<ral_r.  niCkti. 

InlHiT^tla-flll-Ia-u)   ■.  silrJnt^.'^EJl  :  irrt-  "iriu;.)".  >u>™^.o'^d^_ 

lann tixdnnK cilan«.  IncnUtlL   llii.jn»-iU[Jtl     .       n.Bul:  priliun".  cipIuU 

Inlui.  Itnlluki)  ■.   ul  If  ^  D  Hvura  larat  «  thi  iclllntr.  aii-uhl-il)  r,  I.  u 

InfnliL liB^laU')  V.  (■  (a  la-  li&ninudt. Ilp-enri-liil} i>.       InlmdiiRhr  pnnllnriiUi 

Tslit  1  lavn^ I  aobnct.  inMniUidana  i  —  w.  in-      Inle  ■  b«i«  aocicR  i  is 

iBtamiln-fonn'tiM-tattUE  fata^Buajpatafnlacrvon-       ■raimlal  ailli  ■ayUiinjr- 

uqiHlaliHCIMi-a.  to-  II«itd<tal.a>H«>«dSul)a.  InUlilHnMIB-liltftihaaJ*. 

■atanniil,  (ia-bina^  II.  Ir-  iHfitia.  (la'jpnSirwnKrBr        pin.  aria  tliaralnar  caia- 

Biif Mimai)'. *<.     '  Jnpi.if,  ■iii-^.i  I  ,■  I     r     in       undurteij  Jtp  ar  III* I 

■hail)  a.  wutea irttan I  in-  Jn'sn  liuHi.(ia-|tlur)c.l.lDl1inw 

ttUNRWai  tluiflcdiR.  f   r.                                               filial  tn  CM  OB  i-a.lajic-- 

I'tlDlllkm.  <l.^i. I        Ihiwlar  a  liquid,  or  Iba 

S1i"|k*Sm«^'"'  '''a''''lliDl''hi.vcl:niKi.'l„lcj'        ilrtSi  aTlSdJi'J^SJ' 


irHkibiTliiiiif.KpAteiitii.       Id  (akr  Into  thp  mind.  luJuncHDa,  <Lii-Jamik'ihuni 

ilil^JIrtlit.  iLIWl  popy  E        BtaUfcdbeordanltlianbr        H|il  i  caburtahDn  '.  a  vnl 


IT.  (In-MO '.  i.Id  iiui 


aiis'llnianin'    lah^nTti^l^}   f,    I.'ta    InIu£!S!l"lnrfil^T'a. 


Consuetudo  natuHi  potentiar  est. 

Habit  U  stronger  tbaa  nature. 

Corporations  have  no  souls;  (i.  e., 

many    lai^c   capitalists    coin- 

INK  I 


bine  tc^ether,  and  thus  escape 
a  feeling;  of  persraal  responsi- 
bility for  their  eitortions). 
Chapter  of  acddeats. — Chest. 

a  msiFlI) 


Ivk,  fingk)  q.  ■  tiquor  lor  ^^fMKu\,    Oil-af-d"li'iil)    a-  tma).    u    h           ^^ 

WiclieiiBd  jith  Ink  i-«.'  Inpiicmi™,  (jj-on'ii-i-aT  1       (In-eek-iit  *■   jHl 

kinti  Inttiiuilmi:  iriii"r«r  '■■'■■, -.ii;!'  I '    y"         V 

■■CT^a'MlJTaiiH^c'li:-  I-i.  :■■  ,'i"'  .'\'i':    'iV'''j;ir  r.  [..  .  .'            .  V -.'i.' -i.lil°"V 

/rilBlij'a^  itmll   [11-  ter!f''>lUim°ii"re''pitoei."         fsVff  io  aEatT.'-^-Tn- 


'"""'"    "^"^rSl 


li'^'ftrr."^ 


ulffnifl 
iiSocd.        luinni'ilj  iliiainiiiUiion' 


■iS!5;i.__ „.  _  _  . 

lUti.nnltntenlltlM.        liuinni'iU  iliH^ 


«iifni-*i  biimpriDtdteiiij;  Of  irtf  Bllr  i  tool 

— ■.  iiuerlii^lDn.  ■  wrmnff  or  crMP  in  by  Ai 

on  ft  pmcnc  monmnvBt,  ifnlllii— a.  Ini 

*t*i,:  dfdtcation  of  ■  book.  tntfnilblj  wtnn 

HiihCKble  E  —  nr/.  lin^em'-  Mjvn^^  '(^  J>{^ 

JiufcUtn'rtliti  j>.a  anuIL  ail.  Iniittlif.  (iB^ip'U) 


Cruel  as  death,  and  hunc^iy  as 
the  grave. — Thomson. 

Come  home  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms. — Bacoh. 


Calamitas  virtutis  occasio  est. — 
Calamity  is  virtue's  opportuD. 
iiy. — Seneca. 

Let  us  do  or  die, — Campbell. 
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INBUBE 

,Hgg§fg 

lluUU,(ill-««wl)i,  f.toln- 

ssg;^ 

E'\!'«,VSv.s'™,"«[; 

J^S'ia'  (""liwfwtnn 

InniUrielr.  Iln~.l-liiii>lll  ri. 

s-jZTi"..:^;;:^^; 

40'  ""hn'oTlliiF  *\'kha 

|»itsri>nl.lni>nl.«c 

Dliiocaolm^-o.i.'upic- 

Su«l>tlMt>ipDl>»- 

v.i-t"V\V'"'""Mms' It- 

luolMIl^.    l.n-wJidl-Ii)  >L 

InOant.  (li.-duTTx.  •  ixr^ 

™n.ipolnl,>ti.«ii™:- 

■■■ '  -  ■•■i  y'', i.tji>7 

"^T-^M 

^ilslS 

■  ■;;^^^* 

"SffiSS": 

iinlTilpt^Jilrwlv^,,.., 

l«..(r.™i>iV<in*ur-[.«.hii 

'XSmmij^^^j^':.':.'.' 

«i"'?-Si.-in™riVn.w^' 

ii>  1.   inndrqiiatyiunni- 

in.iH»t»iilwii.(   iiuum- 

,.^«c;.mr.  ihanjiKlleu. 

lii.til.(in-^l'.i-lulnl™ 

lB'Ml''.''\ni'iM«i   a.   Ml.- 

la.j.^U  On^pkr,*^^,  .^lo 

',',"Fn.'",l?  in'lXlton  "* 

mii.|l«l  Hj  ■<■"«.•■  •" 

"S'il'vSfk 

;2;!5St.';;^'u"v5g: 

EigwgjS 

f5^';ss'^^;iK^i'S"sf 

Biqiiic.liiu.i^Kpinil*bT" 

f^fif^TS^^^^lSS^i 

,i5fX7^,.'s;'ii?c,i;: 

;5sr;;.u«-»,ta;';ft 

-i.J.ii™i.lIiiiEly. 

'issssis 

'■.•■=s.:i«i-.siL' 

lslis£:i 

..=-;£;ks» 

^i'TnKiWJiil"'^ 

Uni-iH.  Hi.uppml-nbly. 

Intpl^  'in^i-ly'^'f  ts 

ijJla.  ma  to'bf  CMicnltd, 

luthnri)/.M.<l«>Marl>t, 

s-ai/feai 

Unrllix'h.nibililbA. 

'^IS^ZiZ-^^r'. 

'"iSS!i,'isr'SKJii;£ 

■=iJK'srUi.'-.s 

Cogito    ei^o    sura. — I     tbink, 

therefore  I  exist. 
Dies     diem    docet, — One     day 

teaches  the  other. 


De  guslibus  Don  est,  disputan- 
dum, — There  is  no  disputing 
about  tastes.  [teaching. 

Docendo  discimus. — We  learn  by 


IFSUKeENX 
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^7t^^'\S^ZTn^ 

^: 

llr*,l£,iHli>|n;>nriDiii 

^piS 

flit  DT  lira  policy  ;-a.tn- 

uwMe  •-uTinSiftT. 

•tnusdrlnkij^  inttm-- 

^s^,5saS^i^- 

luMii-mOn-i-klMiJ^  lo  Ih4iI 

oroeo™  I'lMupfMWt. 

hiumntan.   Im-iur-Tcl.'- 

™r',  "iTi.V"! '-''"!  T' 

i..w.iT«uU^.t«*«Taij«. 

■IfiSliiS 

"Ir 

'is^xMT 

'''i''',{l''J-n^J?,''ES[l''" 

,i,  ■ . 

■SSii'Ii 

''HSiSi'i 

""':  ■     '-'i' 

,„■;,'; ' 

M'.-''nMirt1" 

b?MtlTi'iilliwn«'<'  pinnl' 

i^nltii-M.inwl.  ^[j^'J'.j^Ji^ 

■n'lii  tolire  1  ii  mm. 

a.  tnu^d  1  •ddfit,  •>  tha 

liilciDlv,  (.n-Ire-ri-lil ..  nn- 

•miuntng  cDriuUy  K  n- 

■Lupiunl<t>tei.f>iiyth{nEi 

tWb  nfKeb.  In  t^>ii  vur. 

in,rii,||-t,  <,„r;i-i^rMi  „.  |i;e 

m.rcr''K™t-r"™i?s 

Ij'j^l'i'n'tJIn^.fr,'?;,,^ 

|?-f:|=^ 

'".I'fl".'^^'.',';;!';;'^',".'"'"''''" 

%:::;^::.::i.:.r 

,.>^,:;:,,-.;;,  ,■-;.„,,..„ 

'';i^;^r'K;:J;;\i,;'ii^;^ 

Mii^ 

■>■[  1  Inlind  »>■.    invari 

KV;^^.S3'rta? 

Dum    spiro,    spero. — Whilst    I 

breathe,  I  hope. 
Damnum  appellandum  est  cum 

mall  fama  lucrtlm. — The  ^in 


which  is  made  at  the  expense 

of  reputatioD  should  rather  be 

set  down  asaloss.  [Thurlow. 

The  accident  of  an  accident. — L, 


IHIEBJACENT                       m                       IKIONATIOH 

».  imcrjR'Kon.  >  -nnl  U 

'"SSftSJs?'"- 

Li'("ri)]d"'.i'"r"""l'"'''   „ 
l»fri'"'"i ■ '■■■ 

'1^;?:    ■ 

•S'r."'' ■,:.■■■ 

InWni!!''.'":.  " 

""iiS^i'i': "" ."" 

Inw™!'"'.:.   ■   ■' 

In  ImtuWii.  (in  «r-Mlniat) 

De  bon  commencemeat  bonne 
fin. — A  good  beginning  makes 
a  good  ending. 

De  la  main  i  la  bouche,  se  perd 


Bouvent  la  soupe. — From  ihe 
band  to  the  mouth  ihc  soup  is 
often  lost,  (There's  often  a  slip 
'twixt  tbe  cup  and  the  lip). 


IVTOXICATE 


INVOLUIIIABY 


M  ehinl  I  to  IllUr  t  loo  n.  Umdilliia.  Oiwd. 

pnit>vlEdHMiid:U>ilciii«l  iBurt.  lin-Ar)  i.  I,  «r 

liiloxlcmw,  (lii-'<ilu'KkU)v  ■         ' ^  ..— ._ 

IntwUllIt,  (!lMn&i.M> 


Bbipld,  (il|.|nBld)  a.  ■••■        orcilhTDO  <— ».    iiiviMi'-        iihieh  li  bou^i  for  lna>nie 
gliittibsMilK»(i-a'f;ln'        nun:  i..  invaliilil;,  milnit-     lhv;li;n»i',  [  i:i-vci'i![-l[l  a. 


uuuf  I— t,  i.  to  eany  ah       the  rl^l 


ihun)  >L  ■  Vl^ll  of  LhB  In-  dtapl^ycdby  ouy  eCTuiLof        vu'iLi:vj-n.  LbviAibil'ity, 

leriartr.  LlnCmnrl'i  (mn  tlu  mlAd  or  biMflniiUDn  i  Invflc.  (in-vin  ii- '•  loHTMt 

Imriidc,    (1[i4rarl'>  r.  i.    [o  m.  HHT'Aivlfii.   lldlltj        ImciL— ff.  tDnUllan.  ■  po. 

onUnicc  wHhout  rijilit  or  Ipnnton,   (hi>«i^oH1   il        IpimhVi  lo  iraplorti-^  Io- 


""'"k; 


I  ifia  kluvMxf  or        trdir  or  pnltiixi  i  ic'eni.     Involuiiury,  Mo-vulun-nrji 

l-ad.  inlu'iUnlr.       Invambimlt.  (in-vert'e-brU)        n.  indcpcoderil  o[  Ihe  villi 

■•iBu'wllli       ■  THUbnl  oi  tiKk.boH.         Ur^i  iLiuivl'iuiUniiHi. 


De  court  plasir  long  rqieotir— 
Short  pleasure,   long  repent- 


Die    Pfarrer   bauen   den   Acker 


Gottea   und    die    Aerrte  dco 

Gottesaclter. — The  parsons  la- 
bor in  God's  vineyard,  and  the 
doctors  in  bis  ciiurchyard. 


nmlatc.  (In-vs-iai)  ■.  ihu 
(imiid   er   nllid  ■l^n'ltj' 


Sl^rtir.^.wJ/jl^ 


IBOCHEIMAL 


Ipcnciiiiiilui,   (Ir-e-EoIi-ll- 


»..  of  i™j^«r«.glli^^     InrnMdji^blt  Ji 


De  ruyn  paGo  nuoca  buen  savo. 

You  canoot  nuke  a  (silkt  putse 

of  a  bow's  ear.  [differ, — OviD. 

Discors  coQCordia. — Agreeing  to 
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li^thtmiiflMbmrlHl)  4. 
ImmbK  IWt**<)  a.  tlwt 


Dimidiuni  fact!  qui  cscpit  habet 
What's  well  begun  is  half  done. 
Del  dicho  al  hecho  ay  gran  trecho. 
Great  braggarts,  little  doers. 

<  JiilHOVAH 


Si^^ 


[lAiiiiu.  (Bt'niiuln.iaHk  BftMnBl,' 

S<«  tud   cmiiKUiic  tim  ^•'~' 

ilna,  (H-Ul^ia)  a.    Oh  ibont 

lMSR!i!'(l3iil-M'i)i.'(.to  ItMujli 

pniicliItiUgltuan.  of  it.'  , 

ttflln.Cl-orilu]  ii.pl.  Mten  udaKivi 

a«g,  wAfDTtnpSidi.  tIie*lt|i)MBl 

lleIi.<Kh)  A.  (eiKtutouidib  Ivo^^UhIi.  (mi-rUiWi)  a. 

eb»«;— ■^  i-U  liDVf  irritii'  nflBck  potfdor  Jmn  bonfr 


JAD&ER.  (I'tiVO  I-.  <■  In  talk 


A  j>lr*M)  I'l  »i 


Jm£i,H>ikJtlI;ii)™rw-      ^'Mrir'j.uti'l 


Jiiiit.<ju)ii.>ai«i  In 


a  movenL 

The  afnict[ons  to  which  we  are 

accustomed  do  not  disturb  us. 

Distrabit  animum  librorum  mul- 


lEITJSE 


t.Jnii.,_^<J*-illn^a^ii 


hi  oonnn  hi  rUL 


cMi'l)'  I    Jn'iiliilT.    wib 
jo  con  il.fMlioui  ■  imghlt 

*!«.V»I,'SBt 

■lowli'  J— H.  ■  >lH(hl  pu»h. 
jDBffUh^  (jOK'Jj  I'.  I.  io  iiflllo 

J>!n,  Uiifnyf,  I.  to  uulK  iddi 


vjii.  Jojluf.imou.,  (lull 


t-.--f«p,  <  (("•■tarp  1*  • 
vmll  hirp  pUyed  bctwBBB 
the  teaA   br  HrlUai  • 


vim  jrrki  t->.  a  ilxlHiii 
■IiMk  or  JerW  !-<■.  ioR'iDI. 

J«ll»,r|«1)''. '■"Ojiui.h. 

fet,(li>riii.illHlgi  •  pnMti 


iHcki  I  HI,  tnn'LnT,  lUBT- 


Deficit  omne  quod  nascitur. — 
EveiTtbing  that  has  a  begin- 
ning comes  to  an  end. — Quiu. 

Dies  iste,  quem  tamqnam  extre- 
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mum  retormidas.  cetemi  nata- 
lis  est. — This  day  which  thou 
fearest  as  thy  last  is  (he  birth- 
day of  etemity. — ^NECA. 

KICK 


JiuiiMr.  (JOA'R^-lul  a.  bfr 

■oofiaf  to  tht  thnwL 
JbW?  %»  >.   tut  vp  of    . 

TVHtUUlt  I   flnkll  of  MVI- 

JntulHt  (Jnl^)  H-  *  Pttlpy 
frmn  t  aiHiilB  or  Lounn^ 

nwiuiof  IhiniT- 

knii^4.  t-  lopmJtr  ■Itapi 

JtmMm,   (juBRlt'ihinij  M. 

jBnMurCol'iwk™'?^'"-  » 
3oUlbkri  potnf  of  lune. 


I.(|uiigk'«l|d.Aib»lvii  I      pr«clt*rji  builyi  ill- 

hw  r  ■  hLonol,  Bju^  I  ■  mofWnto- 

.Uue-teiVoi'iEnaiiia   taJn^  ttmrSh)  •.  l  to 
niwdjrof  pdUiHleon^       pnvfl  H  ilHW  &  lH  ]aril  or 

&iml'^ Qtrnfiui  HJmt  I        cuubiti-U-  juHlLOca'tiDD, 

fvltoniilnlj^  of  an  anth^        Ju.tlj,  iUi^tl 


ciirpEChii>,  *■ 


KAi.E,n.ii>"^-«'>(™™, 

lDrnn.i..jT,_.nT^I^™ 

s;csr^™;Ui'!°,c°rf 

"H'^'l'fSi.^ 

wU^Mblbit.  ^«Jin 

K^ii.^iiinktii.'rir^-. 

*5I^&.-^sssi^.'wk*™ 

Km,  Onra)  i.  I.  to  •«  lnd 

Kwtl».(k(«>,..mB^™. 

■Ml,  tM^n*  tt»  "kmr  thn- 

"SSjSSm 

MllbimuilliilTanc. 

■msmuitodMHHita 

•I<ll.UlMI)ltk<7HHH>l 

K«U«i.  J)<H|H^II.  lilnW 

«Slfe 

p-HL^^-^ 

"^^^^k; 

^bv^^r^^ 

H»   iol  j-r.  i.  k>  Hrtkt 

KS3.l*™"3fi"^rS«l 

aslo.   I      pien 
t  by  I      fit.  - 


The  opportunity  U  often  lost  by  j      fit.  — WhUst     we     deliberate 

deliberating:.— Syrus.  j      about  beginning,  it  is  alresdy 

Dum  deliberamus  quando  inci-  '      too  late  to  begin. — Quini'il. 


KID 


ilierr.  chlU  Uiw 


KTAHIZE 


(iu.Siiiiip-'-w>>!jipuihi 


AHOleiict  I  Imvar  i  Iwnu- 
BUy  r^myt.  half  tcanio). 

nrali  wt  tnrfl*,  oblHinaiy 


Si,; 


^i^ 


LSMFiifea 

K„o.^UL.>.r.M,'.-^'.k^i-J 

P^rrSsS 

Sir-i'tf 

k£3.w:^.~ 

■  ■■■■  "" 

Kolftkli.  C  BOll"  J .  ."?«l  sf 

l».sfll.W»;-l    r  h^^l,. 

Knul,(k'U)>.AIc1c<UIIIU1>. 

Knillcr  <krnltr)     a  turlwl 

ic"l.l«j.'!k«"fcl"l--.n..|. 

it'A-t'^c:^. 

"■"  "ft^""  itenrl"- 

It'XioMili.-n.Vrt.  m. 

K>.ii,»^  Ifclnii.iil  »    1.  W 

^^'I=:^-V.^!t: 

^•^J'uT^I.'^J'W 

UirtBd£tQi(Kkulgl.*c.  aUii  dtcccttoi 


Degenem  aoimiM  timor  arguit. 
Fear  is  the  proof  of   a  degen- 
erate mind.^ViEGH, 
Doctrioa  sed  vim  promovet  iosit- 


am. — Instrncdon  eiilar{|;«3  the 
natural  powers  of  the  mind. 
E  pluribus  unnm, — From  many, 
one.— Motto  of  U.  S. 


LA                                 m                        LABSWEHB        | 

•fSk-ais:!,' 

L 

■I' 

r.-=wcs:s: 

mfKllri-K.  HDH-nCB.. 

ljiiiilLudy.(LiiiiilU-di>  n.lhe 

L:a';Mrs.K;;?,?s. 

Death  and  love  are  the  two  wings 

which  bear  man  (rom  eanh  to 

Heaven.— Michael  Angelo. 

E  duobiu  malis  mjnimuin  cligca- 


dum  (tat). — Of  two  evils  choose 
tbe  least. 
Ex   necessitate    rei. — From   the 
necesdly  o[  the  case. 


LAHI                                an                                 LiW               j 

ll'U^.  iilif.-E'l.'B 

UHhcllllT'^l/.lllllJl 

';b:;W„t;;;.s.S'W 
.BiaiSSSS 

KS::;i'ilSgiSi-.K 

t:rs.s;'."'.'j!t,. 

isl^l 

.sii?s 

LaUiH.  (lirta)  H.  Bitwoilt 
Hi  ema  Inn)— 1. 1,  u  [snt 

Ense  peiit  pladdam  sub  libeitaCe 
quietura. — With  the  sword  she 
Bceks  a  quiet  pUce  under  lib- 
erty.—Mono  OF  Mass. 


Eodem  animo  beneficium  debe- 
tur,  quo  datur. — A  benefit  is 
estimated  according  to  the 
mtod  of  the  giver. — Seneca, 


LAWS 


nkfti^  of  ivocUij.  tit 


1B)^HS;'" 


l£I£"(M'>'?^V!!''i'"'' 

l!iu1?i'io         ta''h.'t'"' 


L£GITI1LATE 


iS  l*t>oinl  properly  (—11, 

If^ll'i.  to  i<*ki  U«lBl  I 

l*««toI^'aSS-■l^a^J".  an 
LrvHid.  (IcJ'eiid.  Un|Mtiil>  H. 

■  tililfiinlnict1]iUDni-«. 

Inr'pvA^v.  fabalbiiji  s  ^A. 
Lustidiiudn.     <M-«r>(K- 

^HKi^tvnddt.Hiirti 
fi'Sr^^ijKiiii'MUtw. 


'rtCiv'^Dl'i^' 


Dulce  est  desipere  m  loco. — 
Nonseose,  now  and  thea,  U 
pteasaat.  — HoE  ACE. 

Discipulus  est   priori    posterior 


LEOVKS 


dies. — Each  day  is  the  scholar 
of  yesterday. — SvKt;s. 

Eodem  colly  no  mederi  omnibus. 

To  cure  all  by  the  same  salve. 

e  UCERTIATE 


LKiiiii>,(l«'lln)ii.l  ft.  B-UUHlat  Uunnt  U  Licwi.aii}ri.VMIaU^cm- 

psd.  u  of  pHi,  bnn.  >ct  In  A.  lniptjlmflit  >  ilclu'  Ltiimvnjilicr.   (Ilkii44a«''. 

-n.  Iriu-iiiliifiM,  «  pulK.  Lohil,  (KIIhI]  n.  dendljr;  la-ti^x.  Ikiniiii^ln^ 

frorn  biuijitH  :— q-   unufl-  LelhancV.  ()eth'ar-j[J  h.  mor-  bhy.  art  vf  coaipoalw  die- 

iiiDcIrl  UUm.  (K'lht)  ■.  IsinHul.  II>tulBfdt«Bl(i|MrarS>| 

nmin,  liitlM'ui.iiUrifiiiii.  Intml'iw.  thul  Emull  St 

,...ii.  "■  prilAiiUiliuiH^iiFriiil-  Ei>pnilHrri(intllUDTtud 


,    ..  ,^\am,  Ilrilu}  ■.   nilijHIi 

i.b>(Hiw  nr  inikekmnr.  Iubr  him  In  dnv  anUIn  lulun      Bf     ^iMema 

l.nilSv>,  (l(ii'l.(li>)  a.  u'di.  nu  iliip  Is  anliiR  the  sHctlllf  of  vaia,  ae. 

>lvK  n!iilB|n»niDlnit-f>.  whU  oI  ■  biUiininiU  LibcUli^}iLanymillel«u 

•  mllll  ihuxiNh t  iMur,  Ulleit.inftnl,   ■  vritlnj  diluiiiloi?  puMinHm  t~ 

!>»•,  CillH.  cidiaTF— eoDvn  confvrrtiil'  A  privUfje  or  r.  J.tndffnmebJ  wrHiBsi 

Jjnt.  I'renii'III'ioaajI'^Sl  ModlltmiBHiii  Sm.  uiiiiUHlKi«?i  frtt  In 

pUiii>lnIin"ip.rbt  '"""  u'r'i'ntlrof'vw'o"'''''^  Imnri^';  «tMt^p«^ 


'•X'!-.!aM."'- 

";Vi^M 

isss  sasws 

tnlilnn  1  111 

•1  rlcritiDii  1        liilHr  l-».  f.  lih-™lHt.  M 

'^■■V^ 

(orUin.lm       »l.iitt>l»inindBrlilH>. 

^^BP 

iFqiulUlU,     ljlHntt,(1il>'>HWD.l.«>Ml 

CeHk^ 

'^p;iS.'2:;?;:,tej^ 

■un<»nilltk 

Hng,  mluiln 

IJe  .kin  wHh  Kiln  ,-t. 

J>Tcr.  (U'v.i 

intti\,  St., 

^  ^EifSFS: 

&32S« 

wliUh. 

t—JWT        Lib™rj-.(ll1.n..rt)»..p)llM. 

Lck  l«ir.  (!«-«■)»,  nnaU- 

tffltitSti 

B^B   SK'.JrteSi,—- 

n^K    l.~<7     Libnb;  (U-UrtDr.i.UiiHlKi 

I*MB.  (l»1i)  r.  t.  or  1.  te 

wrttlll.  1-". 

4lii>ini.h .  u  .Iftmlf. 

lilSwIill!.'^" 

Lemon.  (Inrn,  «.  .(Brtfnn 

ol  •  m.k  Id  M  ]ai>l«l  • 

inilnctiDii    t„,m    tipcrl- 

l^«y.''l'-"'':' 

«i«  1  wmt  iRlure. 

L..y.(l<->  ■ 

IS-ATirASK 

sa-.. 

the 


ExperientU  est    optim 

magistra. — ExperieDi 

teacher  in  all  things. 
Ex  quovis  ligno  noQ  fit  Mercari- 


us. — A  Mercury  is  not  to  be 
carved  out  of  eveiy  wood. 
Eureka. — I     have    found    it.— 
Motto  of  California, 


LIOEHTIOUS                            Sii7                                    LIMP                 i 

if  ■■"::"' 

Ei-s,.rsfS,'r» 
EKK'A:;; 

'■'■E!'lU°li^''l^rft  to  mSe 
l^I'hidM.  (llVhon.l   ..  . 

'ills 

;:.;„,: ':=jK 

Esi  natura  bominum  novitatU 
avida. — Human  nature  is  fond 
of  novelty. — Plinv  the  Eld. 

Ex  nMgilo  certamine  m^nas  ei- 


citari  ferine  iras.— Great  con- 
tests generally  excite  great  an- 
imosities.—Ll  vv. 
Diamondscutdiamonds.^FoKD. 


LIXFET 


LITE 


llniviiily.  aiutiMtUif. 

li.ll!I^{lfBl-p«)  ■.  •  •hrfl 
lah  sUcli  idnim  to  mb 
Umfia.  tHiK'piil)  ■■  pun  i 
I.lnell-Iiin.   (Uutpiiu  ■.   m 

eifn«td  itiiikiiiSidi  bS 


tainair  part  at  inmHinl,  fee. 
iniK'ipetttiHi  a—eaU, 

irtlnrOtt  I-oif.  hn^BdlT  I 
laoiinBi  fHflj  fDH.  1^9^ 

dclr^  I  hrimr  I  hMttau  t  w-., 

BiiMToinmii.mWri'' 


•astJ'S 


Jun,  (Llaol  •.  •  nnuHou 


nouthi  KBj  rduei  a.  Uppcd 


Etiam  fortes  viros  subitis  terreri. 
Even  the  bravest  men  are  fright- 
ened by  sudden  terrors-. — Tac. 
Excitabat  enim  fluclus  in  simpu- 


lo. — He  us«d  to  raise  a  stonn 
in  a  teapot.— CiCEKO, 
Enibuit :    salva    res    est.  —  He 
blushes :  all  is  safe. — Terek, 


LITELOMB                              ''m                                  !,00K                  | 

TiirasfE'SS 

Lirgt'M!:--*. 

■     "'".;n"pr 

Ea  liberlu  est  qnx  pectus  pnr- 
um  «t  Brmum  gfestitat, — That 
is  tnie  liberty  wbidi  bears  a 
pure  and  Srm  bieast. — Enhius 

LOOM  2\ 


Esteem  and  tore  were  never  to 

be  sold. — Pope. 
Every  why  hath  a  wherefore. — 

Sutler's  Hddibbas. 


VT^E''^?..^ 


LOUR,  (ton*  I  »■ 


ljtt<Kn.l\lllK<<iv. I.  iormhi 


fit  LvVK  vi^rtnlHeiEi.  Lffvid' 


iir*s?^^°?'B>--B-, 


dulj  1  DbnlWl  i-ocl.  ler'- 
■Hr  I--.  ia;.-.iff ,  addity. 


^  liiimf&Zwa  at  ^ 


fortDrulc  ;  tmluppX;— Htf- 
Lucn.  (Id'kirt  >t.    pnU  i 

Is  imdy'il  nfihl  1  ind^ 
ItnBtHili— a.  Iti'cqbifJDOn 


Ambaitih  (lum'lH-rraj  ■■  ■ 


Esse  ijuam  videri  bonus  malebat. 
He  preferred  lo  be  good  rather 

Ihan  10  seem  so. — Sau-UST. 
E;citus  acta  probat. — The  cvetit 


Justifies  the  deed. — Washing- 
ton's Motto. 
Excelsior.— Still  higher.— MOT- 
To  OP  New  York. 


LUXIHABT 

all 

MAQAZISE 

■cr^iis^gjw 

Luii^h.jWcchii..  .  ilidilcii 

SMteS|^?j.«.K 

"n^S^  ilrSSSSi,"'!!!: 

.(.nn,.,-      •■w  ''"-.  -  ,.'- 

luiu-rinnco.  nnk  inirtll  > 

Lunji>.(liiinD)<i.  amuKif 

u  crmlilU  wiU  iMIaiit. 

Luiunniu.  (li>l»-il''Unl  a. 

ft;^!  'ftSTSf'Til^i 

l.UN..          . 

J.u.h.  U"    .'          ........ 

'i]".yTfirmli'liBl'tHh°Ul«S^ 

.i»:ri.erv.tinc:W.]iil<i-- 

tinlw-'lta-ntJilTili'illil 

'';™l!°™ii'."plMiilns ,  "ilf 

iMlcne'  In  wi»J<l  Kleu- 

LiiiL  lluii)' «!  nmiloniiF- 
lilei-,-,;,tn<li»ln!i.-»Btrlri 

Y"'l'i«  i'l  rt^nr™!."  i'i™J 

|ll1p.l|T«^>.I,Kllwt. 

''■sr,v:,"i„"^:,l',;r^^^ 

"ffi'i'r'i^^-.ro;';^ 

Luntli,  (■|„„sl,  Hunrlicoa, 

I""""  '■^'KdSinv''??" 

(Iun4i-unjn,i-h«lit  rcptiil 

(orlneinlirhtin.lyn  Myirt 

Wt"«.>nw.l«;-...tlaMl. 

^ss^; 

l^^rr^rA-rf 

Lmjr'"u™)T  ?^^°»^ 

wriU,„lB    I.J.      IMI 

Liin«MK'"J°".™liru"S' 

S^i^^TiliJJi^  W 

Luplaf,  (ln-pinl  II.  ■  klnit  ct 

■  hi.ppl.ytri       flB 

«uwmnEpu[Ht-n-  lu'- 

u.(i,„,».wiin     isr 

Iht.lnniof.lutt, 

je[t3Vl£'"Ki,'i2^iJS: 

M 

ai5i2ss;i2x,':r.-, 

Mubin.1..  (miklDU)  >.  1. 

»^^rs}/nt^si- 

ti^«%^,'A,iS'.^l 

"rssiAiSy-^s'-iu 

•^^ 

„Myiw^»aK: 

Am,    pollMc   nil.,   irho 

s,a  •.■?.»:»,■■; 

■S-SSSi 

V          MMcnle.  (!«»'». 

H..ldni.(ii.d-|.>r.l.«..li> 

\            *»r,  f,  »  "rflHi 

in>k<-«Mw«ii»>iiiid. 

\            br    itttinnK  1—. 

UKlDnni.   (inii.<ldir>l    *.  ■ 

\  «':Ksfe,... 

?.rSS"'i5i: 

Mii''ri"'l''(!'-i?'ri-S3.'?^; 

JliTSSW 

".-;:Sii:a'£i.'~ 

«S^?n,'.in"ji^. 

Esse  oportet  ut  vivas,  non  vivere  I  voluptas. — There  is  no  small 
ut  edas. — Thou  should'st  eat  1  pleasure  in  pure  water. — Ov. 
to  live;  not  live  to  eat.— ClC.  j  Every  while  will  have  its  black, 

Est  in  aqua  dulci  non  iavidiosa  |      and  every  sweet  its  sour. 


KASENTA  212  T*^T,T,TiayT.-B 


Mii^enfa,j'ina^pn-la)Ti.iTd.        U B^olfq.trnnff'n  alH-n) -1.  Lh«     ITaVp,  (oiak(  v.  t  lo  forrn  I 


"rSa,. 


L       IE       KlU   An      MilkHT,    raff?*,    dnk 
ilhutall    11    u  UiUHiia,  iul'M-l>l      Uiaj 


Empty   your    purse   into   joar  truth,  and  wish  to  have  it  al- 

heid.— Ben.  Frankun.  ways  spoken  to  me;  I  bate  a 

Ego  venim  amo.  verum  toIo  mi-  liar.— Plaijtus. 

hi  dici ;  mendacem  odi. — I  lore  Rouse  Che  lion  from  his  lair. 

KAILST  213  I1AABL£ 

Iiiuliu^i(cr.^ni    ■  * 

nllorlllmlniiidiicl.  •  ifii.V^  Xle  inllnL  Minlli.   jiiuiitl 

AfattFinvllJ  iklnrleytafr.      Hannt  Oninil  n.  EhelLchor       nmiciit;  coTt 
■rnprdutdtli-fcill'r.r.ln        *clibon  lAuinefHccanle.  fecLoaki  diML 


HnllnaL  (iluMaT)  >.  ''  >«        •ur-ill  >.  >  kir.il  Hi  beel.  Mmntui,     (inin-ta-l)    ■■     i 

IKslilli  aLiuiill-ni.  mit  UiirEer.lnu>n'jer)u.  m  cU-  Iidr'i  (<>*<>  ^'^  "U'lno- 

trtlirntent,  muh  unafa.           inf-ln>ush  rorvjUUe.  mAV«r,  A  dmu-nuktr. 

fAlvcnqUan.     (BnUnr^A'-  Hapifle.   Onnii^'iflJ   u.    r.  (a  Jdmiutl.  (inui'd-al)  a.  da<ic, 

ficc  [  fnnd  i  IrlclHTJ'.               Jliwn  :-.-it.  t  aitailw  tor  —jr.  aimull  hiind-baali. 

.hil.lVworn  Icprtimther.  >IuiED.<<IUITr'(l»)'>l,a  bH  1  ArJ  >.    onSikiir  midc    llj 


iwiBiildDUmBlflBplen  dHTlj;— 4.    Mwiittt'io.   «  lubitBnH. «  dunff,  vbvh 

invdlll  ffEKylnn chfto.  JfC  I  vriiua  proflUHBllon. etc.  r»rdLiiBi  loud,— j^.  r,  lotfii. 

lul,  min^,  bald;  ctiiin|f«-  iM  nanwAf  hodii  ■dwirr.  |uid  (— a.  manuE'lal. 

™Hi11iiBiii,d(mUj,  fte.  ■noftaw  "n.!  iBilu  ilin.  k.  snylSlngln  wrtlttig  ^ 

JtuiiDli.  (niiul^l)  I.  I.  to  lU-aM.  ■nm'll'U.  n.  ■  pbu  n.  wifllen.  noT  prinud. 

■UqklcirMnlnitisiiKot  .bColi p~i<»- uvMn. re.  Jt,nr.l<«eat>  -.•mtamm. 

MlIIm!'(min'B>B.f.to»d':  iU,'iita-i-»™iinil5ri«,"  ufihySfth!.' th.c"lB.lW 

diictLEnaHGrifrayvrtljCWi-  BUniu.  <IAUI'«)  H.  rnvJ  m^  tphtn.orot  partottilhtr, 

ll||«r.plH  i^llled  InilbLni  udalkOH  Immlmk  outlEnr  ordMidbectHrly. 


Jgtitmplfiry  «rU.  itvlcofthniiKlilorwTttbijtf  rdF4i  or 'WM/' iiiipte. 

*Adiifiir'IIMn-dll-t«n')   >>.  Sipiirfiniitl^aptiniinlii  Mir.  (in^<-l-  U  Ciiinli. 

B.  iiMii'da(«yi^bn^Uv*.  pJ*1«B>  I  writbrtuwjFil  t—  wimilii:  nt  fleih  :  tt/tfphy. 

>w.uif»ll!Vl.iBiMt.*c.  MmnS™.  (iniS-iRSml?:  S^nktSnT-^rnun' j' 

Muidnk*.  (mu-drtki  a.  t  li.t*I*i  ■.iteuriw  la  uc.  Ibrtila.  (itukrhl)  >,  dUa"- 

plnkainoligiiiiduiluinic  Itanaiivn.  <iBiHiirVu>  ■.  on  iuhh  i— i.  1.  u  (tin 


EWl    commUDtcatlons    corrupt 


FelU  qui  nihil  debet. — Happy  is 

Che  man  who  owet  nothing. 


Finis  coronat  opus. — The  end 
■  crowns  the  work. 
Fortes  fortuna  jo  vat. — Fortune 
assists  the  bold. 


M&B?&3D2ITI 


H&TSKUI, 


ii'ivlntbn  or  pimimiuti. 
UlnlnElDBhiiiliilid. 
JUfJofin,  liillr;}iK>lIi>   n. 


si-'j.Tii'Sri'i 


Jtirrv,  (riar'rt)  e.  t.  (0  Joto 
«r&cy>lii«lfll>»d1«lL 


i^^2\ 


Ifurtitiet,  {  mirlln^'l'j  n.  n 


HcnHne,    ('nii4lii|.|iTil   i 


:je;i|iE5;j! 


Fugieodo  in  media  sspe  niitur 
fata. — By  Rying  men  oTten 
meet  their  fate.— LlVY. 

Fere  loius  muodus  exere«  Us- 


HiiiM.  in  which  i^iitrili     Ma.Vi^l^   {  ini«k' i.k  ) 
lad  yillinrjfnmi  wlll«U«ii     MKlm"V.?i"i|'    i'  T  .".  ..     .r: 


trionem. — Almost  the   whole 

world  are  pla.yers . — Petroni  '  s, 

Festinatio  tarda  est. — Haste   ia 


■'"=. 

^^';< 

iTu^.'.si.';^ 

";£;,£ 

i*ith'u«,'t"'° 

Ftods    est    aoiml    janua. — The 
forehoul   is  the  gate   of    the 

mind. — Cicero. 
Fol  est  qui  plus  depCDse  que  sa 


rente  oe  vauL — He  is  a  fool 

that  spends  more  money  thaa 

his  receipts.      [look  10  whom. 

Fide,  sed  cui,  vide. — Trost,  but 


MEDDLE 


MEBCIFVL 


Fortes    fort  una    ad]  u*at.— For- 
tune favors  the  brave. — Ter. 
Furor  fit  l;Bsa  s::epiiis  paticniia. 
Patience,    when   loo   often    oul- 


Taged,  13  converted  ii 


Frangas  non  flectas. — Vou  may 
break,  but  not  bend  me. 


MEOCDBIAL 

Li; 

HID 

SW^fcSK 

l^f 

.'•l.ilioUl.in. '  (iiiiUi-iid.|iin> 

'ii  >■  ",«1  AlSi  '^7<.h««il 

"ckSeiFS! 

mUo„;i,'.' 

'S,i  '■-«!  oi«  w  ii  ™"" 

JMrr,    M«sr.    l.nltm    >. 

"rSMEWS'S 

x'Z":z'  .  ■ ".   ' 

„»|«."lS3K«Ki«t'"^ 

>B:;:' ■ 

jsir^i^Ri; 

SS^-fSTi, 

'f 'ii'i  Jil'!,"  i™ '"  ('»^!S 

xiftffJSsSi 

"■i'™r''''  ""*'"**4'"  ". 

--■■-^■■g; 

ji;:ik  ■ 

^SKK  ''i^-i'' 

";:;.";^','.*^k.te: 

KmS^^k    

thBmp  '"  ' 

>:;';';si:r,!r';:;f.jr^.« 

.-jIMMjEr    '-' 

^^HSSSt:: 

r,  m,  i-,J.i.,i«,ii^.Uu 

p'mJ'';  .hi  h  1  *"  'T'2 

*■'! '''irT"^iTi-^'™'  ° 

1|:'"'''"' 

iHsSf 

trSv.  . 

'£  "t  '      ' 

SSfrrAE 

^^I'y.' 

-^iSr^^^s 

di.notfnmithtHXIxlB- 

>tfm%KUi<:-  1  think.  ' 

>l>lei>llD'iMdlKt<nfi.*T. 

■toc^tH!.  ;-<.iM-n<o>lj. 

mil  •^ntkMntnlwH'- 

For  want  of  a  niit  the  shoe  was  I  one  disaster  is  intimately  de- 
lost,  tor  want  of  a  shoe  the  pendent  on,  and  sucraeds  an- 
horse  was  lost,  for  want  <A  a  other).  [to  break. 
horse  the  man  was  lost,  (i.  (.,  |   Fleclinonfrangi. — TotMnd.not 


KIDDAY                                ^IH                              KIiriSTaT            | 

JUtu,  inifni   ».  Imk:  rir: 

jXt  c"'- '■'■  "■" 

mm 

»f?.-5,as.-(;fc-'- 
itM^'S"i'i."^J".'",;"' 

:r,':"  ^ 

nIcir>plrei;i>mn»iqiiB. 

F&brnin  tise  sax  qnemque  for- 
tunae. — Every  oae  is  the  arti- 
ficer at  bis  own  fortune. — Sal. 

Festinalente. — Hasten  slowly. C. 


Fortuna   fav«t   fatuis. — Fortune 

favors  (ools. 
God  the  first  garden  made,  and 

the  first  city  Cain. — CowiEY. 
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lipTIHniHT...  hntifDraf- 
Hl^.,  (ldhl.i.'.J».1p.rtgfrt, 
..htpun|....l,.lBk. 

Graviora  quEedam  sunt  remcifia 
peri  cutis. — Some  remedies  are 
worse  than  the  disease. 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi  sed 


saipe  cadendo. — The  drop  hol- 
lows, the  stone  not  by  its  force, 
but  by  the  frcqucDcy  of  its  fall- 
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KODE 

Ln«cu   vhkh    biMdi    In 

•SfiraiSS 

>.««"■«■= 

M..l.y,  (mi^li-,  {.  1.  la  l>]r 

trgWH;    >        JH. 

Maisr.iW.iftfs 

Mi«iT..(iiiiifr)  ».  •nt.ir 

turb>n;    In      ^^ 

llul  mr  be  •cnl  i-o.    ■ 

■  ret..    ■      ^^A 

a3M;r,M.'.',*m, » 

m«TOMhl«ii.i.l. 

lr.-;;^J& 

ladiiilDErnir;dKel>i. 

uor  no^  S^H^ 

IHK,    It    IB  ^^^"^ 

U"  loWnS^Mn^nu  ' '"'" 

"lo'KSiw'hiliKSi.'y''  *■ 

;.-!iW»-.M.».S 

Mi^.w.   niii^iiuii'i   ^   1, 

•nile  I— n.  in  i'tird.  Id[ii  lid. 

JUtU.lt,  (mtt-«*l)   r.  t  B. 

"l.'-.S.-i-AV.ci 

Itwni  ■llfvl.tti  «Mi- 

^;-.=5=!j;saS2"' 

otilc,  iliit  on  lie  nUcv- 

:SzSSSffn 

Sfl^rt^f*""*  mbS''™ 

l':,?i^^!c-Ss:r- 

,«TK.7««1S 

-saj&rLiffi 

uiii,  "i'«[>^,7;,''i„*-^ 

m£rf'*'  SSdivll^'r 

"sjrsisasra-i 

«  M-Mia  (M  .BMf  .r  1  «• 

»li.(niik»i-'.tpunl»ili> 

drvMtt  ft™  milh.-a. 

«5s;,ffirJWt 

::;^^''Si:«il"KS? 

»ctlr;-u.   nMK-ldni.    ■ 

tnunou.  (imm«(iiTt.  t  u 

Mi«l,We.,™i<l-Mi>-.p.""lt 

«E«£,^fc^-i 

If,"'?";"    »^,^ 

E;r,'!;°n'^^ 

Mrtoo.iMi  rwnf 

"fi~'ls:#V 

ik-ihim  )  x.    *<(     * 

MI'nte.AiilcrtI-)  *.iiiiii(a- 

''i:^nt%';AhsSf: 

»Il«»™.|<mlrt»)  -.  >  wol 

"m,!".. 

iliSjr^^saritiJf,?; 

»ldn^«r11M.W^. 

tSorl  MT >....-, in. ,1.11.... .- 

-r.  ..  tKKvtattfnwllh. 

HIMnm.  (itIfDhI')  ■' nil 

(•i.tdLrrcihH.;IDmlXiik<i 

of  miMliw  1  •inpidoii , 

rnliTv  " '-  i!%l^-'i^^'. 

-e.  t.  to  *Hiim-«.  inlo- 

•hi  Ihru.h,  K-lilcli  Iniinin 

MKKL'^nJriSX^^ 

M!!dV"^^Mr';.".'?e'Sk, 

A.f)rJ.»i;i!.ln.wr»»i 

",hi.l"  i™.;.,!^^-.,.'/. 

••ssswa 

!m'm,.".v.'   "'"■..'.:'  : 

,££T-t«-^'':'^'3::£ 

:t  ,  .  ■    .      ;  i 

Gentle  blood  defies  gruH  weather, 
(i.  f.,  a  noble  nature,  a.  beauli- 


fui  person,  appear  nobJe  and 
beautiful    under    all    circum- 
stances).       Itears. — Horace. 
[line  illz  lacrymte, — Hence  these 


MONOPOLIZE 


Ihiunit.  E  pHirtliJy;  bHldlVL       ■ ...  .. — -  — -„...,.-...-___._.,-..,.- 

■niiHxlciu'Itini.ciibniiMuf  llwLIinTiiiityogrlill'iil-  BIHMkrHli— JL•cu^.•e■ 
■^Illll  i  iintiiiTdihi  i;»if— :  lln  wbldL  IK  luutrfKlljr.  XanMnn.  [  mS-nuli'iiB  )  1, 
fiumlitjr  I  Miod'tfcultu^i^  Up^ulc.  <iAOi'v-kiiL  J  imt  <tttmiia;f  natioM  —  adi'- 
Ipiitrntiili'iiciw  I  iiilUilewi       vf  Hit  lliilMilv  niitktei  fil  nwtrMV*.    moit'ilnrj,    rfr- 


MuS.  Ir/ull!" ")    "Vi 


•&     *u* 


.^J^b.    l^li'S\"in'mirt'll''n.  IMI 


SKilJKitalliiitoMnmoS'  u»Ui(le.-|l.ii..mfilB.1icii..''  Monvi.liiiii''.™lun^™l"iIiili 

nnKTMj',  JKreiiM;  dliuu  tji»™Uiij™  or  mrtluMij  ^^^^'"^  ^/'''.'"'""Li,^ 

lliKHcui'u.''(iwd^.kD»iV""i  2i?U-n>li'.^.^iJ^nr«u.  ll^ui^tm^kit^a. 

clianM  111!  lonii:  tan  '  t»iBi>nrn«i««jIit— n^  Umtdf.  (mn'^iU)  K  ■  Hd 


UiriTuUb, (iiimI'U'IjU)  p'.r.  Id    Unltieiillilil.    (BtO-iHiirulnJ       ofKveml 
mndbltlfdii,  (iiAt-c.iIi'I]  ni        tndv.vlifph  i*;im|tnrllnnal       tennrtfpn 


.  I. Lie,    H«i^i,i»:   (^«jii>-l- 


»l"oji^- 


da  Ehc  boil  I  ■1UI4       ctHBMIlf  In 


History  is  the  wiloess  of   the 


limes,  the  torch  of  truth,  the 

life  of  nieroory,  the  teacher  o[ 

life,  ihe  messenger  of  antiquity. 

Here's  metal  n 


XOHOBTLLAILE 


KOSQITITO 


•Hncinn, 


kMsfiwKiTAi  uiiironii-     uriMiii.  h  ■  tiSit 

— nt  of  Tarttty  In  lU*.       vtdij  jrj'^-    Moful"" 


Ill>iuaai.(niiii1'><iiiii) ■■■••■  mii'alM.lBriierDtiiHiiU,  NoiUI.  ImnrtBll  ■.  lUUvt 

nn  PRtoillnl  vlnd.  *i.  i— ».  lA  ■xv'iiJh  dim-       u  nr  dnenlni   dnibr 

nowiMr,  (mon'ittr)  ■.  hop-  Hn  sf  t&c  dnUn  of  Mc  I       dodlyi  kuumn  >-'■.  nm  i 

llUt ob|«t I  I  Prwnr  ^^  noHlphiHHiphT m-cthlci.        —  oti,   mor^lj,    fiUllir  ) 

■utiirtli  huae  ( btniiA »»  dMirii,utojifBl.Ac.iiiKiit'       ra—  -  -■— ■■  — -  -  -'---'^ 

arf.  ■HHi'ilniiBlir  Juri4li|ri  alitaavHDfsto^ariiwii.  Hgi 

E?^.i^T'.-_M.  J!"-  ^!!S%'  pntBiU  DiVSi     n 


llSonKnl, (imii'dMiMiiii ■.       mni' Mitt  nwdl  HtHt-       pEitliH 

moody.  Odtathumnniiidt    MiirdHifiuL(nlnr<11-i<iiii)  a,        wi    mri  «iU>«  r-r.' (■    li> 
.i~™..__    -.~-ii .1 a  tiiiing ;-&>.  BT-       |iC«dlt.  «  iKulHr  tor  ■ 


r I  —  ih  monl'lnrM,  [Ivhi  ^taUfngE :— Jgf.  ht-  Ijlcdf*.  ■* 

{imonlH.  ■  nuUlte  AlanltnE,riiiffT'ijMaI>iL  at  a.  vlio  «t*cul*ii  A 

■^naoTDtlivrpliBftl:  ■  BulhtBiirc  Fo  Bk  colnn.  fni«  vha  btVf »  n 

[JBilldiUHin'bnni.  l(nrE,(niOr)  n.  ii-«»<-i  >j-  MorOl.v.  (iinoiii.n 

'HltllainllKil  Iw  nt  vl    n  m  gr^tar  imr^  •  IM^  or  lot  Tital 

I  E—^.  woon'ihrnt,  «  7*^'  loncai— ■- ■  ETVier  pain 


«Aliip*rilnchoni,c1iiihiiiJkc.        m  ' 

iC'('™pr'"'''i'™'™ 


Trjn. 


'?&!,rii 


Mi;;ir';,'?i7o 


Hut  in  der  Hand,  hilft  durch's 
ganze  Land, — With  hal  in 
hand  one  gets  on  in  the  world. 

Homo  sum,  et  humani  a  me  nil 


alienum  puto. — I  am  a  mar 

and  nothing  which  relates  t 


o  me. — Tekence, 


Koss                        m 

KDPFlir 

M™.^<™;V_j.l|nt._-l.K 

MouMr.  (mMd-m)  ■-.  i.  U  d>- 

Hsn.  Imnoil}  1. 1.  sr  1  to  Ht 

"iili-f^.  tiinft^'rloi"; 

BMVl'.'kTI^illl'"!.  «ly.' 

.:.T.K's.T,5":f-.. 

KE'?wJ.h''SefS^^ 

d™r..ii,rtw,  ».n.«.. 

Koult.  Irailo  .■.  (.  u  >l»l 

-<<.«>T->l>le.llHlin>f  be 

Er«-nrf.ramtly,u.u.l(y, 

Binvrti  wK   BKiari-M. 

M..u"d.l.nnunrt)ii.  ■  b>i>ll 

i«III,»l«t.cli.IlM«t"ni- 

m".;,;;!"^";;;,'?;':;.'',;'^!. 

'^.^[^f^tZ^^Zi 

inMIe,  ic.i-r.  1.  lo  riK> 

SSSl^ 

lohmof.lurBliitn.ul.- 

m.°l  f»v  bifl  "'"m»  "ta»? 

1iSVti.«     (n.wv-b.(J    «,    ... 

MWhrr.  l,..ulli>rln.  .  (t- 

t4iD>.,^1nipld».Vli'l<>i 

ni-L-|»renI;n.iln.y  .ub- 

SggSgTp 

•BMllnJ;  i-uil.  imi>-1ngjr. 

for  BioHnr  ii"y.,s'^i'<  ^=-1 

-ithQ«;lli<.tii_aMro™ 

E^'no"*-!  ri™'rH' "ut  J?.-. 

i.'n'  iVcrira"/?-"'  y.™™^. 

o.l  l.l.r  <■(  .ritnil  kln<l. 

llflxr.i.lniM^.-.  >.  r.r  I.  to 

l^;.^^;^^';;^^ 

•SisSsS 

SSi',"i"'«T.SM'i'«r.;"r: 

HK   eio»i>i>i«i.->ii(A<. 

mqii-n'ml.  isuingoril- 

!;!SM.1S!.':^ 

x.-si:r«vs; 

rtotio.  kt.—«.  rniwr- 

"^aiTSiga** 

Mi»1i.  imuki  >.  •  .l»M  ol 

2si33'.s.';,'a 

Td'TiillSd  .-^.'i.'S'^! 

nik>>«>bh  foMl.li^tD 

•   DHi.tii   bliik   Hrtk   In 

M0«lP.lTlHll'6)IL.dtvt«.l 

mJ'd'jitrl^l^rouVfr. 

"ure'J'-.i,  muck'".  iWSr. 

Hni.ll..|l.<.ulhl.,    ».'     .|.r- 

M.-!.'.  .           ■'-'""■'^^a 

'' ■';"";:,F^' 

.     ■  ■  "™"™ke 

wliFrKBrnn^ol.bodia  1. 

.r,  .0  dff.clLWl  -1 

SHSS";;;;^ 

lirn/r.Bi.U  l!fc?'liin"£ 

Mt„i,!;-"(-:u-i"'«'!''<'irkd, 

i-;;.%-rs;?!a: 

■Bilr  nminpfiDr  oriiB  1 

^"^^.illTi^^/^t 

udMjrt'->- '.»■>««» 

pui'Dt  1  miBlal  iDiln- 

ca»rll»h«>«hM. 

ast&ar""- 

"jjajsa'i:"' 

Habet  et  musca  penem. — Tread 
on  a  worm,  and  it  will  turn. 

Humanum  est  errare. — To  err  is 
human;  to  forgive,  divine. 


Honor  est  prsemium  vertutis, — 
Honor  is  the  reward  of  virtue. 

He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  low- 
er.— Butler's  Hudibras, 


MUFFLE 
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MUTABLE 


Muflte,  (niiiri)  r  t.  to  cover 
dote  :-.to  deaden  noiind  :— 
N.  lUufTler,  face  coveriiif;. 

Mug.  (mug)  n.dnnkinvrcup. 

Mu2t!y.(niug'i)<r.datiip ;  cio»e 

Mulatto,  (mu-lat'O)  ».  a 
white  or  wliitish  ne^ro. 

Mulberry,  (innrber-i)  n.  a 
tree  and  itk  fruit ;  the  Bilk- 
womi  tree  or  leave*. 

Mulch.(inulch)  II.  straw,  hay, 
leaves,  etc..  placed  over  the 
roots  of  tree*,  &c.,  and  be- 
tween the  rowsof  plantH.to 
keep  the  soil  inoisit  and 
weed*  down  :--i*.  /.  to  cov- 
er ground  with  straw.  &c. 

Mulct,  (mulkt)  n.  a  fine  ;  a 
penalty  ;— r.  t.  to  fine. 

Mule,  (mnl)  m.  offfipringr  of 
the  horse  and  m»  ;  an  ob- 
^tniate  pcnon  ;  a  cotton- 
apinning  instrument  ;— ii. 
muleteer,a  driver  of  muleH; 
— «.  mul'ish,  (>tuht>oni. 

Mull,  (mull  r.  t.  to  spice  and 
sweeten  wine:— o.  mulled'. 

Mullion,  (mulyun)  it.  divi- 
sion in  a  window  frame. 

Multifarious.(mul-ti-li'ri-  ua) 
a.  of  great  variety  ;  mixed. 

Multiform,  (niurti-form)  a. 
havinsT  many  shapes  ;— n. 
niultiionn'itv,  diversity. 

Multiped.  (muVti-ped)  x.  an 
in»*ct  with  many  feet. 

Multiple,  (murti-pl)  n.  a 
number  which  contains  or 
divides  another  without  a 
remainder  :  —  a.  hitvinfr 
many  parts:  repeated  many 
tuueiii—fi.murtiplex, mani- 
fold :  —  ».  niulft))lic'>ttf,  a 
ercat  variety  or  numb<>r. 

>lulti|»Jy.  (mul'ti-pll)  r.  /.  to 
increase  in  n  umbers ;  to  re- 
peat any  given  number  or 
quantity  as  often  as  there 
are  units  in  another  num- 
ber :— MS.  multiplica'tion  ; 
mul'tiplier.  one  who  or 
that  which  increases;  mill'- 
tt plica iir/,  a  number  to  be 
multiplied:  a.  mul'tinhable 

Multitude,  (mul'ti-tud)  ii.  a 
jpreat  number  :  a  cmwd. 

Multitudinous,  (mul-ti-tudi- 
nusj  a.  very  nimieious. 

Mumble,  (mumbl)  »•.  i.  or  t. 
to  mutter:  to  mouth  gently: 
to  eat  M'ith  the  lips  close; 
to  sfieak  indi>tinctly  :— n. 
mum'bler  :— a.,  w.  mum'- 
bling.uttering  in  the  throat 


or  under  one's  breath  ;— 
a.  wum,  silent:— It.  silence; 
—tilt,  be  silent  or  secret. 

Mummery,  (mum'er-i)  «. 
si)ort  m  masks  ;  farcical 
snow  ;— M.  mumm'er. 

Mununtf}',  (mum'i-fi)  v.  t.  to 
embalm  and  dry  :  to  make 
into  a  iMUimnij,  or  dead 
human  bod}'  embalmed. 

Mumps,  (uinmps)  n.  a  swell- 
ing of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  which  renders  speak- 
ing difficult;  sullenness  ; — 
a.  mump'ifchwdull  ;  croi>s. 

Rfunch.  (munsn)  r.  t.  or  i.  to 
chew  with  slint  mouth. 

Mundane,  (mun'd&n)  a.  be- 
longing to  this  world. 

Municipal,  (mu-nib'i-pal)  o. 
belonging  to  a  city  :  —  n. 
municipal'ity,  a  diNtrict  or 
division  of  country;  a  city. 

Munificent,(mu-nif  i-sent) «. 
generous  :  bountiful ;  —  ii. 
munificence,  liberality. 

Muniment,  (mu'ni-mentj  n. 
that  which  defends :  a 
stronghold  ;  means  of  de- 
fence, as  /fi;.  the  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  uf  the 
Seople  ;  in  laic,  a  record  or 
eed  jortifiinig  a  claim. 

Munition,  (  mu-nish'un  )  ;i. 
military  storesof  nil  kinds. 

Mural,  (mu'ral)  a.  pertaining 
to  or  like  a  wall  ;  steep. 

Murder,(raur'der)  n.  the  kill- 
ing of  a  person  with  pre- 
meditated malice  ;— r.  r.  to 
kill ;  destroy  :  put  an  end 
to ; — n.  mur'derer.  a  man 
guilty  of  murder  x—Jem. 
mur'deress  ;  —  o.  mur'der- 
ous.  fatal :  bloody  ;  cruel. 

Muriatic,  (mii-ri-at'ik)  a.  ob- 
tained from  Ka-Mtlt. 

Muriform.Cmu'ri-formi  a.  in 
hot.,  like  bricks  in  a  wall. 

Murky,  (mnrk'i)  a.  gloomy. 

Mumiur.  (niur'mur)  v.  i.  to 
mutter  ;  to  complain  :—ii. 
a  complaint ;  a  purling 
sound,  like  running  water: 
w.  mur'murer.  a  grnnihler. 

Murrain,  (mur'rfin)  ii.  an  in- 
fectious cattle  disease. 

MuKcle,  (nius'l)  n.  the  fleshy 
pqrtsof  an  animal  body  by 
which  it  moves :  a  ma'rine 
bivalve  shell-fish  (mussel): 
—a.  mns'cular,  orawny ; 
vigorous;— w.  muscular'ify. 

Muse,  (miiz)  n.  deity  of  poe- 


try  s  deep  thought  ;  con- 
templation ;  absence  of 
mind  ; — r.  i.  to  study  in  si- 
lence ;  meditate;  be  absent- 
minded  ',—i)jjr.,  n..a.  mus'- 
ing,  wondering  ;  ail.  inus'- 
ingly  :— H.  nius'er,  thinker. 

Museum,  (mu-ze'um)  n.  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities.  &c. 

Mush,(mu8h)n.  boiled  meal. 

Mushroom,  (mush'iodni)  n. 
a  spongy  plant  growing  on 
wicisv/  or  richly  manured 
ground,  or  in  artificial  ma- 
nure bode,  some  spei-ie«  of 
which  are  edible,  others 
poisonous  :—Jiy.  one  who 
rises  suddenly  frnin  a  low 
condition  ;  tin  upstai-t. 

Music,  (inii'zik)  u.  science 
of  harmonical  sounds  ;  a 
musical  compoMiion  ; — a. 
mu'sical.  melodious  ;  —  «. 
inusi'ciiiu.  a  performer  of. 

Musk,  (musk)  u.  an  animul ; 
a  fragrant  scent :— r.  t.  to 
perfume  with  musk  ;— >i.«. 
viwtk'-afinle,  mui*k'-catyo.i , 
mnitk'iiicUni,  iniitik''roM',  &c.. 
ao  called  from  their  niuskv 
odor  :— n.  musk'y  ;  —na. 
musk'ily  :—n.    musk'incss. 

Musket,  (inus'ket)  «.  a  spe- 
cies    of 
firearms 
n.    mus- 
ket'ry. 

Muslin. 
(  m  u  z'- 
lin)  n.  any  cotton  cloth. 

Mussulman,  (mus'l-nian)  «. 
a  believer  in  the  Koran. 

Must.  (  must )  f.  t.  to  grow 
mouldy  :  —  ?*.  i.  to  be  oh- 
hged  physicolly  or  morally : 
— M.  new  wine  unfermeilt- 
ed  ;  iiiiis'tniefist.  dampness. 

Mustache,  (miia-tdsir)  ii. 
beard  upon  the  upper  lip. 

Mustard,  (nius'tard)  n.  con- 
diment from  the  seed  of  a 
common  pungent  plant. 

Muster,  (nuis'ter)  r.  t.  to  as- 
semble :— M.  an  assembling 
of  troops  :  mnster-roll  :  as- 
semhluEre.— Ar**  nimler,  to 
be  accepted  for  any  duty, 
or  admitted  into  society. 

Mutable,  (mu'ta-bl)  a.  sub- 

i'ect  to  change:  inconstant; 
Ickle:— m/.  mu'tnbly  :—;».«. 
mutahirity.  mu'tableness, 
instability,  unsettled  state: 
mutation,  change  :  shift. 


He  that  -vreslles  with  us  strength- 

ens  our  nerves,  and  sharpens 

springfrom  economy, —Davis, 

He  threatens  many  that  hath  in- 

our helper.— Burke. 

jured  one.— Bem  JONSON. 

Il  (nnllKI  !-■■        cmMi  umnJIRlMIHU)! 
.RfipnKttrr  ai<.  BTiU^iHiiLvt-ii.i^ 


d  for  •■ifliulMiirlBkv 

nrrfiliiin  si  nUlBi  ir  Mysslofy.diiMHrt^Hltx-tha 

iniiKnilimwHiiIri^-  tOcm    IrsUni   Df   llta 

fnl'aulhiictl^^  mUtCr  Hfri^  (mii'Ml)!!.  IIUW  i 

Hctlt  W 1  fmnibifli  KBar  nullc,  tfuianuvnt  nm. 

■■dMhicUr^-MJnnlt'artr,  Hrrdi.  (iiicr^i  ■.  ■  Arab, 

aaortrint^—f-cmti  lav.  Myttery,  fmiilaM)  «■  bbj- 

of  ikctp  I  *  titttm.  teurt  I  HI  mimu  i   Out 

llDtnil.  Imi'M-d)  a-  mtn-  which  in  krjwud  kmnu 


N 


jB^uHimii   rtpuUilMi  I       wlMihlnpiirojcngLiHTi. 


,S£ 


IbvlU>,  (■b-O-fl)  I,   I.  ID 

lbtli?^ill)i'r'>U4a  n 
nbploiH  itom  lt|nbdi— 


n  Be  ftut  pas  jmrler  de  rorde  |  II  ■  anguine  sous  loche.—There 
dans  la  maison  d'un  pendu.—  |  is  an  eel  onder  the  rock.  // 
Do  not  speak  of  a  tope  in  ibe  jvu  wish  to  find  yea  niusi 
tiouse  of  me  who  was  hanged.    |      learch ;  to  succeed,  weri. 

SiaaJ.  2ZS  HgBLECt       j 

Satmt.liili'tuitu.iwlininimi       <  nl'/i! 

SSIStT.^r.l.n.tto»S?It  MSrl°uiil?«',U"'liliiMlt  UMlniF,''nB.  iSTnw' 
to  ihirin  fiinnnerVTi[il>  Hi  ihc  nbdinTn  <  'O'rrl-  Mck'lliH.  iKtir.  W. 
fiL  Jtc.  HI  at  U  Rinlonli  U        lAyw.  Ihi  nintillMt  nr4.     Wtmilncr.  (Bt^knTl^ 


it  nr4.  Htcn^w.  (Bt^knTfrJI)    ■. 

or  rurt;  ilinniuJ  cluntlH.        hi.  knmcrwuljST'lHi^  ■Hmrttij  i— ■.  ivr'rsfMK 

IMlK.  luriiv)  n.  InailFi       lac  or  prantllliw  >h(|a,  hr  wima\iaiiHaiaImirmi)iiiw 

amlrnti  S»  birtli  i  oriji-      «fiiin« wtiiil^  and  ■loiJ-  KWa^ (iitk-iir)  ».  "•■JjJ 

tiuK.  plMe,  or  nnnnor  ol       Av^i  nttlmmi  nrvJilptj  fniitoElhr  pcKh  kind. 


»luniiHriinUi.<.<iniwha       ntsi  dDHiHwiiiiirHliiHii  HHdv,  iWt)  b.  if  iri-iwr  i 
Mlliti»  Hlun  or  iniinalL         —a.  marjtililnl,ina\itc  lo        — ni!.  nf  nl'il.ri-irK  noM'. 

f jlnr ton iDen u nrion.         ■Wei  part»  M  the  drtit.  Nmlion.    liit-<ft>hiin>    h. 
Kiiiiir.  (iii1ar>  It.  vhaEevn      pmon.DraEirlet^Ti/.iKar'       dchlnhtii  iBme^aiptnet  ct 

t.  made  i  Oie  uiiinne  i  •>.      tr  'SjiS  I^'~'ui3'  b"*"'"  y'"™^  •*■ 

N^' (iiiKtl  !i.  uilii^l  IMlllls,<lieli'MOa'.>f>Iiitl        o.fludhlimFoi  dcnyi  n- 

ilf eiTC :— n.  iimiijih(>,  badi       hBavrtiH.  pndnnd  tiy  In-  Krvlw.  tmrg^pia'i  r.  i.  b 
luL»vli1tvni»i|i«nvnf  mf/,       miiiwnhle  ftani'W.  nvb'-        *nui  i  1ft  blip  i  diirfliardi 

ftt  llie  ptoiuirh  t— d.  luu''       u1o«,   nchf  uLok,  mMy  i       hHdtc»»  ;  'ttrritm  i  iniil. 
■viKisaiviuiiiiii  roui.  «iHidTi-iK  Bcln)Di-ilj,       imMtri ttiMiiilnii-in.iir*- 

Xiiucatc.  Iniir-ifu)  p.  I.  or      ntli'iAiiiiiini.  liiilnM.  krrrulnni.     iiciri«nii 

I.  k  fttl  diiiiail  I  kmlK.  Vttrt —     ' — ' ■■  -        i-u.— i    — • 


II  a'y  >  point  d'homme  vi 
qui   n'ut   quelque  vice,  et 
inechant  qui  n'ait  quelque  ver-  I      virtue, 
tu.— There  is  no  virtuous  man  j  ImaKinatioo  rules  the  world. 


HEeUQEE  szr  HIOGABD 


kaMUndnMi  IIM&a.        ntH:— r.  (.toiin  nigrn)!        ■!»  iUHkt  nr  hU  nam. 
>itx<'>3MntH(A'>)il-*|j ".'.or       -liiDii  n«rvo1t».  wutwiu       |iipeii.niia>lii».u 
L  ID  tndci  tnat  THhi  bar-        MifMHIl    «    ffeoliirvii  I    NvvcL  'Dil>Tj  ■.  Um  niiiiaU 


KlKjt'Tni&'u  r.'^aMt 


II  sent  de  fagot, — He  smells  of 
the  faggot.  He  is  inevm  by 
hii  trade. 


•iniW'jl  [ianIii>anDii>'l]''i 


nWi-n.mtHf&iij-i 


choses. — The  duration   of  sll 
things  is  but  as  the  moming. 
II  vaut  mieuT  tard  que  jamais. — 
Better  late  than  never. 

8  MOATH 


—.aSntBi 


I       aiMdlliThUEllt  !-fi-  IM^ 
tHf.rtpoHin  nlddleDf  ilii^ 


virr  UTOlei  a-  nltrw'viioiu. 


Impia  sub  dulce  melle  vcoena  la- 
tent.— Deadly  poisons  are  coo- 
cealed  under  sweet  honey. 

n  jr  a  des  gens  i  qui  la  vertu  sied 


presque  aussi  mal  que  1e  vice. 
fhere  are  some  persons  on  whom 
virtue  sils  almost  as  ungra- 
ciously as  vice. 


MOBS                        iss                      vnaas          | 

Haftn^.  (i.a^.i  ».  Dili 

mdlriDM.-i.IiiiltUIn-- 
tlul  ra.j.  ta  m,ct|4. 

Inest  sua  gratia  parvis.^Even 

little  thin^  bave  their  peculiar 

U  )t  A  dcs  leprochei  qui  louent,  et 


des  louanges  qd  mtiisent. — 
There  are  some  reproaches 
which  commend,  and  some 
praises  which  slander. 


KUBTDBE 

xw 

0B8ESTABLE 

"tz^.'r^.^-^nt.rz^ 

wh'.  «"  "-,  "tt-t^ 

k>p'b!nt."L   a„iS!!*llnt 

"■iuw'lwii.''*p™-    rt 

"iiiw^i 

Nul^ll.  InuliBwl'/rmnit 

"Sfti-ssi'sse 

"JSssKiSi- 

'•S!r:fe.'E'■rsK■-^ 

hSmSSITbM™.™"'.  . 

(«d»~/,*i,u-tri«i.«- 

'"."iwsriasr 

mniiiHii  ■»»«  >i  iki 

■rinniril,i»iilm<ii>.nii'- 

0 

(],(ir).^,'.  1.  UMriiniddint- 

;S?viHr"'' 

IDS D'lll'.arapcr^.n. 

•nmHivcraWHiire^^. 

o.Man  ..-i^iuj-^ui^ 

£'S!SH3 

^r-n",U"'"°™'n""= 

Ol.tn™.c,  ld.li..St)  .:,. 

SE^S^^ 

*H;a£^|Ex 

lDTniJ..rt.rl.;looBiiri.™. 

lDblol.>uI;Mt>oc>dBtnir; 

:Ol>r.  larlx.lllfht  »!•  ■11^ 

ObiluiiT.  lO-bil'iviM)   H.  > 

-,u  DOHIrr.  Unn,  tti>m>iI. 

OhM.ino.(oO-U.i-un)",  (or- 

dna»d  prnou  i-o.  ret.l- 

^rraA'Sl-x.^ 

;?5,?a,7is:-^trn, 

s.«i:K^sj]«"TS^.3-' 

Ob"'IqJJ.'(;bU.k.i)  >.  ctn- 

mnout  HKfch  ;  -ItnLln. 

Inii«o.I.in^W™ifc™cV. 

§s^|r?| 

niitl.pii  rilh  in  ■pBnJ  lo 

puriljln  •iciniuli.orlii 

Qml  rw  iu  Inilh  i  BmliD- 

il.^ro/nf^.r*,  wrWrr- 

ii(^«or  EiMiir^iat' 

O^S^I^SI; 

osss^s; 

oiJ^MS'.™';... 

flfftrlKf  ;  •  HCriBn. 

icur'lty.  winU^lvmUu 

n      ™iij.-.oi«-. 

H».'M-vri,l„^1«,i„l.w« 

JH&  rs:£F 

"te.'lt^-^'S.T; 

^HJ^  ObriHnu.  1& 

-n.ot>H(1o^el.ll;kiiid. 

SBJft\     .r.*!!?'.!.^ 

tivoniiit  I  M.  oUirinilr. 

OUiqiu.  [oM«k->  f.  dnuit- 

obciuk.  .-ihi-ii.ki-.  ■  un. 

S!SEiar,ssii-s 

ssa-'SJsiri 

Incipe;  dimidium  fadi  est  ctxp-  1  worb.     Let  haff  still  remain,' 

isse.     Supersi:  Dimidium,  rur-  again  begin  this,  ajid  thou  wilt 

sum  hoc  incipe,  et  efficies, —  |  have  finished, — Ausomus, 

Begin;    to   begin   is   half  the  j  Ambitioohasnotest,— Bulwer, 


OBSEBTATOBT 


nlqriDiD^I— ■-    Dburv° 


vhlcH  falnden  i  dLScullr'  OccDP'Ti  luk'Q-plj  f,  r.  to  BUi  c>dar]ffiiau>,iw«1a(M»htE 

Obiletrln.  folntlBrriki)  1L  tpboldi  pdibcbi  amplDj  r  Vf^rVu,    wfth^^uE  trrnl  [ 

■ma.,  Iht  KWBH  at  laid-  lue  i— Rt  DQ'flupaDcy,  tnu-  Ih'rji'/  o'ltii:  iiiil  uF  Ffivnr. 

DblUUCJ.  CobVl-BHl)    K.  eiBllla/linnllUHDJIir^'rii  .  ,    ji:J    JK.WIT 

^taUhi]ci--<Hf.ab'fltUi«lily,  hupsat  ^pearr-"-   or  ':-><.«/, 

ml.  atMn^nmljjwUtr-  bodjroruUwkLcriiiiy  nn-  n,  ,,  .  ^.      ,    m  ^.j'-Miiro. 

paiuBSl  rtttrd  I— n^  nb-  ycUaw  fllfl:*  or  plgindur.  mntt  d^tanL  i  TirtKCnand; 
iLihlmikec- 


obrtflKtlon,  hlnlnnH.  ilitt  and  an-  y         V  URtnd.  (of-lciid'l  r.  f.  to  dlb 

lliIiiill,<illMtn'>  K.(.  arf.to  wlrt'.—allii.iK.r              \  plane  i  to  dlKiial  >-•.  <]^ 

Iihii  HI:  picnlliaiwlyt  Eur'oiiiil,    oe-                    I  IniH'<««),(ni|nni  ilnt 

•uHrtli-ii. ohtdl-iHi.  uTi'Elil if!  e -lin"  •trrontl InlniTL dw. 

Milnidi.  <oMi4d7  (.  t  U  Oculintmn.lnli-V            y  piniiin  :-■.   Mfnti'tr,  • 

tkrwtartonont-'- olh       u-li<'itriiiii  n,   ^^ '  fniBi«iw«r»-ajiircn'tl't. 

Iniini  — u.  sWradlM.  niliil  equTlnlinl  Mnnillti  llr«>ll«li  i-».  HlUr  Ilii»- 

obtru^tn.  •  HiniitlBii  In  iBalmtonrlililHiiidllian  lurioKhenttHklnipintyi 

iiUlHlMrlAtsriD'rihaH.  OOiTh  tnk-tCTi  ^  ud  u.  «l.  Dff»>-ivelv.  mtelilcl- 

OllWM^<ib40O   a^snli  cIeIiii  inslfhlli  <n>mL-ls.  riia\ir  i-n.   offcarivnim. 

•  rfjriil  onidt':-!!.  iiMina'-  (n  l)>^?-];(.  ku-iib':— >.  Kinpt  I  dHbn  1-H.  •  pn- 

rtM.ilBnjtwiUupidltr.  BctWMTnm.  .n  WHmn  hav.  final  ;  |irl«  tendtnd  !-■. 

Ob*«f«r,  (i^l^-TanOa.  tdmvd  hi:E  U  iQwrav  bi  (Iia  dhppL  alTer'Lnf ,  a  hwrlieci  alma^ 

towanlaonvi  bnrlni  til«  Oeialvr,  (nk-ldlJer)  ■,  MDth  OEIICCfiirla)  n.  plibHc  env 

niH  I  In  fi0f»  havlnff  the  mantli  of  Ibc  yrar.  pli^mrnEi  dirtyi  biialDML 

bBCiarnmrllHIIIhtlnpi  -Oclnitaarian,   (olt-l*-lrH-«--  Ml  of  fiml  i>r  ill  1  McuBar 

—m. eVvtnt,Otl ildt  iif  a  n-aii)  n.  i  pcnnn  wliala  <iHiirfiiiieIlinii-~aj>ne-|aL 

■■!  RKUt*  ><>■'•  <D  AmrH.  Ocliipnd,   Ink'tn-ind)   n.  in  hrilcaiMUI/l— a.Wwho 

feaoT*. aa difllciilllM.  -OcInnwn.fok-la-tbun'lfr.lhB  a  mlllun  or  nuhordlnalc 

Obrlona,  (ob'vl-n)  a.  rrU  oRpphTiir  of  m  quidroon  Jndtctal runcticna^;— p. r. 

or  tofBcd  Ire  In  tor.,  to  loLhBfye  i  rHfivpd  by  ar-  la  perrnnn  dOcIbI  duttfa 


lauco  animi  vnltus  est,  indicet 
ocnli.— The  coooteiuDce  is  the 
pOFtiait  of  the  ecqI,  and  the 
eyes  mark 


losaniK  onuils  farm  etvdit  oct- 
etos. — Evoy  madniao  thinks 
that  all  the  rest  oT  the  votH 


OFFICIHAL 


i^J^T^ii^ 


°s.-i 

OmHn.  (gmt-Ml  x.  •  tHUir 

luZpMisi  I— Sri.   nn'ii. 
tir«*ln^ovl]  uritiHi  tA  dot 


)miil|ntiiil.  (cmmlnO-ttiifl 
o-hMFlriKiinninLtca  |»wn^ 


i^.  hnMci^l"..  Ox 


Ingratum  ^i  diseris  omnia  dicis. 
If  you  say  that  a  man  15  ungrate- 
ful, you  say  everything. 
Interdum  lacrym^,  pondera  vo- 


s'  habent, — Tears  sometimes 
ive  the  weight  of  words. 
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"f  7:"'  ■ 

"EMSK,;.,;..: 

a:,..~'v,.  ■ 

oEp :;■,:, 

«.l>n  iJaf.  .1.  »ir.n. 

'.■^','.;,.'n.«S 

Otir>!  'rV.  rl-cl'r.,.  ''rij'h-e  b.J 

Sirs  !&«!■« 

In  paceleones,  in  praelio  eervi. — 
In  peace  the;  are  lioDs;  in  bat- 
tie,  deer. 

II  a  U  mer  k  boire.— He  has  to 


dnnlf   up  the  Ma.      j1  gnat 

mori  to  lueomptiih. 
Inopem  copia  fecit. — Hia  plealjr 
made  him  poor. 


OBIOLE 

:ia4 

OniBISE 

OnlcHl.Coufki.rt)  ».  inei- 

OMHy.(rHM.n)..t.  ori.lo 

4sS=E« 

«n.  pnduuny  or&xiUin- 

(•nh-iiiirrKc.(ioiFth. 

Sm,'  HRHpiin'l'l  "plSdUtl 

ffi.S;3£ 

"S-psa-t^ 

o^rtS,?! 

oSMUy^iSr 

lni>lt>Hd  I  >i.|nm>I  r-<»f. 

0!rtl«^\|^-M?.^r.  (.1. 

3£3in» 'f «  vlhl  mi.*"* 

OnWu.  BmiB-mii  Jim. 

uicnl]  ninmoi^D  pnrltuii. 

OntCfm-nl.  wul-i'"'"-"!)  "- 

*'^?'*°^'Sr'; 

Mt.cI.C<!n.v.hMlalDil. 

oli.^  '(Bul^T'r"!  to 

"?j.fe!s2r"u"ii 

n^rr'i,';?Ko'..T","'. 

''iII'JSffiSi*,'S>£Km'2'« 

oi'ftS''iSi,'irt'."'ir*'^^- 

<fei'^aiT;,r'^ 

SffSiSirSSa^rS; 

"siriS'^srJ: 

OiotlllidrUir'44aii«l  D.  Bl- 

■«>Ki:wilh*r<in<A»e. 

^S^r^- 

Dm'lH'y.i.nofindttbu 

°art2SR"^;!;"^K'.'- 

iSSS 

OnHHin,  loT-ffHl  >.  nr- 

Onomn.  «it-«.inHi)  J  ■  Im 

sar,»af™- 

«i'nloX."<i.>-Mi-fr>  ».  ■ 

Omry.  [.^•M)..*pinr«» 

.tMh  nwuBMan  nd.. 

^!^^Tv^L^ 

oSasftSBai;,., 

■rH'sJrr.r.w 

t^.-iiwM 

■STSl 

<".iiKS.t)%3Sr 

"".:■:  s!.,s.iW.a 

SnlmVi-B.  OKHlalMT^ 

o^JXS.-SSi'.iK^'fta 

'  !1.5^'  "toto"" 

Odimt  (nut-mo^  ..  1.  b 

„:e«siE-..-^ 

oSllffintTwlIrSi'lio'rl'i.  to 

ol!w*>'fnW.{rrMw  Ml- 

HHUrrirHlniiaA.lc.^. 

II  3  le  vin  mauvais.— He  has  bad 

wine.    He  is  quarrelsome  when 


t  temps  de  femer  I'etable 


quand  Ics  chevam  en  sont' 
alles. — When  the  steed  is  stol- 
en it  is  time  to  shut  the  stable 


ouTasraT                  ■x'c                     owm           | 

OuKhlrf.  lo..l->l>>T»  u.  oul- 

OiimhinR.  io-<n[4luird')  i>. 

p«'I;K.ubg,b»l>nrde'V 

1.  U  eh^lao  IfiHChi^ 

Ol.t.p™d.  W.U-.pmll    .■-(. 

^.'■^''EirorFm-'SKr! 

loonquiripKniLi  t>i>. 

°?S"ri."iKi- 

tBtxXniUtnvlfttvtkA. 

(nil  1  (hur^urcK 

°'^S^;l«'m"U^<.ki. " 

°r.MD>b^>'^m>l«u!'- 

0^™it.  <nul-ilil)    .■.  (.  to 

^Hvi-'^i^.T' 

il)«..iie™»i.e=mom.li 

O'.r.illil.  (Ovfrwl)  ».  in 

Overt' -?('oy"r-ftOI  i\iuii- 

omi.uon.iniiEtakeien. 

Oulwf.irh,  coiir-.iJB.  [,  W 

ti.feaih-t-jlilcrvaliir. 

Ll.,..„;„,l,,^,<,.i,/'o«<-r, 

(.l<.«:.li;rn."«nrtoH»: 

lLf;~;;f!™i 

'•']:,:}: 

■'■■■'  ^^^J^ 

■.';;=?, '™£ 

.,,ll,]lto(riii...i„v6to:tBB- 

''",','i"-.-       'i  11. -. 

ov-TiL^io".',],;;"""'.."!- 

o-"""'.'.','.  ■.  ■ ",,."■;',.■■ 

:."mL'.lll«i^ 

'*r'"E"r^'j^^™" 

o™.'"..' 

.  ,',:XT-. . 

lo™»lt*rtSui.  »c. 

■■::„■  :,;.:.J;:.iiu 

OTtni»i.!i.i,   (mi— Bi-- 

f^n  :-,■    I.  M    lubdllt. 

iDBla-eincelWUvniii. 

Ovtrwulriit,  [  o*ni-w»i_i  ■. 

<>.r  Un  il.ucl,  ;  .D  IIHH. ' 

oCBSSrw-sA, 

Orernyi  [O-Vfr^pA')  r.  r.  la 

goyhirondlhidibt. 

r.l.t«Eru>llMani<nt-<i. 

O'T^lui.  (a-«irp^ii>J  1.   > 

Orerwark,  (A-rcr^nurk'J  >■'(, 

"SSS-^Jh"; 

„=£;«'aj-; 

.nS!.up.>nnr.cl«hl,.tI. 

f;^'ss;,7,"-.n^'x;'"- 

orf/dTb  Avirproui.  tnr-cin-r- 

0..mi..  ((.-...iWi  ..  (.  lo 

O.rri'nR'.'iSS-'J.^r. 

°"r;f5isis 

Ln  Ihe  wilit ,  •<  won. 

lU^-ro.'i'uS'hSS^" 

<m>F^lI>ll>^lI>«■i^■a(. 

Oil.  (»<ll«.  >  nlihl  bird. 

•-.I.uliiulteuin*- 

l>..i«i*.;4t"~li».n>-.i.iB 

elinidi  iamr-ii«-i>A 

0™™b,  (ft.Br.ranT..Mo 

lo"i™'  ?  ig'^™i J  t-iiil 

II  [ait  bon  battre  le  fer.  t3nd[s 

qu'il  est  cbaud.     Strike  while 


]1  faut  haianler  un  petit  poiss 


pour  prendre  un  grand. — Vent- 
ure a  small   Esh   to  catch   a 
great  one. 
Harp  not  on  that  string, — SuAK. 
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PABri.im,  (MtriHi.m)  ■. 

si/"'  '  . 

IS;;', 

•»lliiiil>iliJt1i>F<iil.<ialll 

P 

qnlllH  .rill.  cMtm.  »t.:  n, 

,KS;js;"s;;i:=^;; 

a'-jf 

r.,.-.,!.",!;'*  - 

—a.titiirla\.  eiutlni;  lalu; 

II  n'aura  jamais  bon  niarclie  qui  |  II  ne  faul  pas  jttterles  marguer- 

ne  \e  demande  pas. — You  will  ]      ites  devant  les   pourceaui. — 

never  buy  cheap  if  you  don't  i      Vou  must  not  throw  pearls  be- 

ask  the  price.  [      fore  swine. 


Plltn.  Inwl'lrl)  n.  nuin  t 

runa\  •  vamiini  i— r.  i. 

nilltr.  ti>  trifle  i  ta  dwW. 


In  vota  miseros  uUimus  cogft 
timor. — Fear  of  death  drives 
the  wretched  to  prajer. — Sen. 

In  pertusum  ingerirous  dicta  do- 


linm,    operanj    iodimus. — We 

are  pouring  our  words  into  a 
sieve,  ind  lose  our  labo.'. 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr. — Shakes. 


p»i>rt««.<i«p'»-ii«j  11.  *"«•■ 


^^(^.IIH^^^I^^ 


l-amr'.m'rX"'  (""-i^^- 


•f.  FmUdnl,'  I     pandllni;  pu 


PUFlimiii,  (iiiTthiiltnl)  ■. 

part^  for  wrUlair  on. 
Fpr4.  (f>4nl>  ji-HwttnlbtM. 
ftmlim,  (h«i-diii».  Iin(l>(- 

PinullinJK.  <|ia.>n1lii«l>) 


dl,"(^Sir^'i  >.  ■  dSrM 


Parior.  (pirltrj  ii!l!ai  bHi 


Jfrnoscito  S3!pe  alteri   Dnnquain  I  let. — She  grieves  sincerdjrwbo 

tibi. — Forgive    others    often;  |  grieves  unseen, — MAXTtAL. 

yourself  never.—SvRUS.  j]  n'est  sauce  que  d'  appAit.— 

Ilia  dolel  veie  qui  sine  teste  do-  ■  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce. 
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ss'SS£i£ 

KfS'.'a'.-.'SSSj; 
pass's  .KiX;; 

nelii;'Hi''t.  .n  I'riiTm  Kit 
P,['4,tl'B=""(Ut'l''rIij"..    11. . 
r^fmiri.V'<^lI!'41.''ri^'ll  a. 

'*;™nkin''i'bi°.'i'."''  *""■ 

u™l,h.yta(jllfmi.t.«.l- 

Fpity.  (iis.l)  p.^  J^hnWi 

loiprabe  Xeptunum  acrusat  qui  1  Invitat  culpam  qui  delictum  pne- 

iteruni  naufragium  tacit. — He  |  lerit. — He    uho   overlooks    a 

is  foolish  to  blame  the  sea  who  I  fault    invites 

ii  sbipwreclced  twice. — SvEUS.  |  of  aoolber. — t 


FABTBT  SM  PECCAXr 


4(lla|  iHd  PB  |>>'*UK  I—  Palnonc.  [pd-rri-^rik)  <l  di-  onr  wAopajk  t  jJ^r^',  onr 

— ■,  fiatflirtBi;  ^y/fruriag.  tut:  lovmeonF'iCDUiitO'i  Pifl^tpi^l  n.  i  pbul  "ud  it- 

HHittof  biirtuiTlKi»i1.  -fAbiEriia'ititi.  pk'triot.  fruit,  which   £roVK  in   • 

Pir.(jM(|T-BllfLllll|]lt(fl1>.  Pklnilillrt-tidl'lii^  tbEBUAM  POdl— Jif^  JmrJDTIHVHe. 

Pilcli.  (pwHi)  K,  1  |3«9  Dl  Uiit  Koei  Rnmil  d  raininl  Pn«.  ^p^l  a.  tulH  I  Imt- 

EtolKlDiiiendartBnntiihH  blekl;  E.t  tucn  (hn  munda  dom    tnm    wr  or  hbiIb- 

piBtlfranft  wauDil;— fl  plot  FatnMtire.     Epflt'run-*])    r.  Uim:  hmniioii7[ciBlm[K~Ii 

W1&   Mhhi  'io    (iKiita  n^nl'ie,  U  lunnVl  I'n  - /Mij' cwc'/uMcr.  U  Ik 

clBnHflr,   H  ■    liWI'    of  bar  Urn  ImlortU  aUK  i  U  nlinl  ;  -  niju.  utuc'iblc 

gjilko  ■*■  A  tngtdier  hir  pmoMu.  ■  Hipporfcr.  ArrJ-  pcHflt'tlH/.    pciec- 

NtbHh.  (pMha«ti>  (.  Hit  ■  AcntnU  nima; «.  pcn.i<i  ptiiceiiiJ>i«i  i  fmfimit- 

diMlmicha  «tu  tHt-  Fuur,  ipactr)  d. '.  louir  or  cr.  oni  vlio  mka  inni 

•imtnt,*rl|ii«fiiN.  itnlw  ofun,  u  haili-a.  mEr.qfEni<e,  uriiEloiiiiii 

NLI|IIUl>.SHtn1n.nui.  pd'Umil,  qntlk  OBduU,  to  an  olTFiidrd  pman. 

iilnil.aiirtm)ii.afiiiiilaf  h  thaignnd  of  li«l!.iM.  I^wb.  (ptciii  il  ■  dillelaiii 

iHlniR*   rMttp^.  f.  Ui  niii>ni.(pBrm)ii.aiiKc]c1  tlvDc-tniil  i-f-MdIcIL 

makeAimUK  mnt  of  I—  lor  loviatlon  i  jptdiiwii  i  PcacAcli.  IpC'Inhj  n.  a  tpiy 

■r.BpeBieonabicaDiiaiavl-  nunntei  «  paper  ■hapci  fuwl  t— .^w.  p»1iai, 

^CbIi~*.    parnilH.  Uk  Mrta  Dliimaiiiinilal  irork.  PnjKkri.  Ipt-Jik-M)  a.  coM. 

hiiMaratlparnIi-a.pat  -^)iaf»ni<ir)«-.iiili>a|w  Fnli,  (|>lk)  v.  Hit  li>|ll>rD 

■  ShVfc  iSmtod.  ^tv!^"™.  a  lltllf  pli.  Ptal.  ('[*irii!'B''luud'^i5 1 

FaHmaUpibHr'Md)'!.  faUh  Kiolr.  (|Mv^d-tliJ^  fn.  .-.i.hii^auiid.aiiihDDilft. 

■^ItalheriiniSJlp.  *  Puntk,    |pivff£)   k.  (ha  Pnri.T^ihV"^   Fltiniii'i 

nitcwiiler.   <|iBfcM1aM«->  FdmBflh  aniL  ib  aimlaiilh.  UrOi  EAUhdlH  nyi»1»r>i.ftt»! 

Jt.lkll.ml^lpra1re^lRl■lBrt  naptr.  <pav'par>  h.  a  wr.  anyihiai  vf  rv  pndaua  9  ■ 

ROUMthll.ll^imdiy  iiiii«)i<iUn.i>iialii......  je.^l;lB.liii«uKd*cn.- 

•«  ".iaHC  aur«_,ol  paup-arbm.  Mauorindt-  a   lil..i   ™   A;  .)■-.-». 


ilffor-S. 


"^^L    ,   »    ,H„     W„.     Pa.«  ,     «,„.  a 


n^  «    ,,,,1.    rm.iiau   ni  I  ,.    j-f.i.m  .       ^pa    Pm.BM^^V^I^<r"|gS 

IflM  t— ff-'a  uamni  tin-       a  loan 'e  a  pleea  fn  chrM  t*        iv^m'fry,  bad  auaklviof- 
iHifrlL  DWbl^l]  if^        r.  f. Jo  IcavF  u  ■nurlly  ^        ('iter j  j^rfrf  m  adnil'.- 


~~,j 


I  am  a  man  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning, — Shakbsfearb. 

In  omnibus  negoiUs  prius  qtiam 
aggrediare,  adhibrnda  est  ptK- 


paratio  diligens. — In  all  m; 
ters,  before  beginning,  a  di 
g«nt    preparation    should 
made. — Cicero. 
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Willi  npoRd  liki»  ^^. 
iWilr.°"i*l.'o"Sr)'"  i. 

te;rB-!iiiK 

'■i3Xi.;.r:s!.'.;:- 

'Sije," -.■:■. ■' 

W.  ' 

fi.:.:  •• 

Isiiis 

'SsWK'se'ia; 

fhi.ES','l.S..".!,T;,." 

,sss,-.'.TS.ir™ 

PmiA?tl*"iil''''"'  =™  1 

iS,;;iV, ,, ,, 

'Si? 

"ijn.'ud 

iHoyS  /nr  .1=  i-ii  mn- 

Inqotnat  egre^io  arfjuncla  SU' 
perbia  mores.— The  noblest 
character  Is  stained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  pride. — Claudianub. 

FEHHAHT  ii 


nanimisecttrltatevitiainbeataffl 

ponimus. — We  think  a  happy 
life  consists  in  tranquillity  of 
mind. — CiCEKO. 

FEKIDD 


■■nmr  t-u.  MH-imnrtlo,  Ptpptt.  low*')  ■>-  tj'"'  .fttdM,  tondinalopcifoctl 

■rlcrminnerDf  wclltnE.  Illil  iU  bsipuQEcnt  Mill  >«iyM'Ai<h  flBfahliic.  ac.  i 

Tmniinl.  (pm'uDjKiiiHia.  ir.  f.  lo  •priuHt--o.  pepp-  — m.  l«r)MtKin,  imiinnW : 

(Hn'Dii>>i.KHiHlrflu  QF  trj,  hoi  tempered  i  taeL  liper1tcIquaLirjr*riei|uin- 


il*  ta  be  peilEtM    per-      mT 


Id  life  It  is  difficult  to  say  who  do  I  It  ii  an  inepressible ■conflict  bf- 
you  most  mischief,  enemies  |  tween  opposing  and  enduring 
with  the  worst  intentions,  or  forces. — Wh.  H.  Seward's 
friends  with  the  best. — B.  L.    |      antI'Slaverv  Speech. 
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flj-.inrlhlnawhl.hoccun 

visiv-'s..^':^^?- 

•I  .liI.'K  iulrr>nli. 
n.wjilfclr.slll»ULtK.,  B.l 

ttLr,  a.  uprUhS  1  ETDUnE 

Eg^Si^ 

mry5Mr?5ftI.?»,'"7BSJ'J-" 

r^^aa^a'^ 

PrVor"'.  <P»P^1II  •'-'' 

ESuiEr 

'Zt'cI^mH^W-m'.'-  ^. 

in  «°ru™.,;"[Vpul™" 

lliiE^'^i^i'^ 

dotr  ill  ■  UJd  .tilX 

»^.-ri^tt,^'^.£ut»^; 

!i?ri.  f,m^'m't!'i'U°!l  °s 

l«r«n  loi-o.  ptF«m-Urf. 

Pm-uinr.  Ipe.-l-'Uil-MH  - 

P.™  wcBvt.  ( i«Mptkllr)  a. 

tin's  Sr.^ll"™  "---"  iU5- 

^^'!^  of  cnKm  n"  'ri  iiili  mj 

wlu.h    ptri.luilj.'f^d. 
fe.urimli.-flnittdii«liL,ii, 

^''    ^&*      ,l^fc 

"f^lSE^ 

.  prrl.^licill  l».v>nDt.. 

'^'■S-'E.''u-m'.'ii''ii'i;J;' 

'  i'r ;  BME 

pltiiiiu.  ™ln-n»..lilriM, 

'^-Ji;i'r:;:!fi':ir"°' 

perplii  ilv.i  11 1  ntnpj-  .rtoubl 
f.c  Ih^yond  111.  Dlatii. 

3-.^t'^^^„':'iS'«K:: 

'^.t.r™i'r;i5,tM''i!s«t^ 

^.iT^^rrVifffiS"-. 

tiKiui'iL-.   pcr-nii'Iiop. 

iv^i'.i^oou.'.'ri^E.M'ifk-^".) 

i§l§15r¥?^ 

pH;'H?;''i^Hxv??'\^'; 

4-^:-"'''"'":''?7,' 

''c:ir!;,;'i';i'I;,iE",«?: 

lil'iT'iiHH^IR- 

"■ilii^i'u'^.Mj.y.;. 

r™if?;i"fcsr"i';;^ 

P,"n^n£r.:.";j;?"ni;'i.r;.';.'i:; 

gfaS;£ 

P.r«i.l.  Ip.Ml.nr.i.tnp.r- 

E'£/:,T^;:-...„r 

!II».-!I.'''5Sl'tt>^r'ta'- 

^^dpf/^^iiTnS^Si 

•  DMl.uftt^llwIy. 

Ptrt.  (iml) ».  -mirt  .  UMT- 

P>.8i.T  Ic.rla'i  .Ho-; 

.ni.nliiit.nM-,.«rFijm 

^bS"!'  SToVJ  »  ?  SirmT 

Ptrtljiiicinii^  dv^H-ni'inm) 

IL  Iul4lnii   »nHl.>    to    an 

ptnn„-.,.t.,^i,r(r.g,...t- 

ier„„-,u/  ptni.l.^lvclyi 

v:^r.;!;:!;.^:V^nf:^>. 

,j.,kS_n(.-./n^7-™.  ^ 

"^iffli'Jw"''  Vraii"'"'""  "" 

"iaS™"''"^ 

pS;ri;,"S?--. « 

-s-jjE-r^-u-.,. 

^^cl'JjiEiT™:: 

KSi.'aUERltX 

Jewels  fiv»  words  long,  that  on  I  rigere  est  netas. — What  caa- 
the  stretch'd  forelinger  of  aJI  I  nol  be  cured  must  be  endured. 
Time  sparkle  forever.— Tenny.   i  in  time  we  hale  (hat  which  we 

Levius  fit  patieniiS  quicquid  cor-  j    .  often  (ear, — Shakespeare. 


KEBTU8E 

ft  dcrlatim  at  ■  hnv 
bodrffon  **"  orbrtMi- 

apofluln  pcriwJi- 
PtniH.  Cpn^'^E'fr-f.lORtd    T 

tfrtr  I— t^fti.  ptfvBAin 

penn'rive,  untrDllLnK  — ■■ 

jHrnnltr,  itublnniiiM       i 
nrvBTt,  (ptT-nrf)  I*.       Uy 

pcrvtrtlvie,  pefrefnb 

PcrtkllH,  IVr'tt-IBLW}  <L  pt 

who  MnffiSit  oi'mrr 

pHhT^CpH'ar)  p.  L  to  t«HI     ] 

*tmct|y*  penon.  lie. 

any  ennlivlniii  dadly  dli-    ] 


PHONETIC 


KnUr:— ■'  peil-hOBH.  Iw-  Domput  body  of  men]— n^. 
■pmiarmttMUHmt.  pti>riD;ni.lfia«niIlbiinei 
f^e.  <r>flf^)  n-  «  Inatni'  arihennnrt  tDd1Q«■ 
n1ent  li>r  ivmilllif  thinea.  Phagloiin.  PiMhtoiD.  {fin'- 
ra.(Hll  a,  iltutivt^-  IKm.riin-liiin)i>.>f>iieicd 
BBii  m  wind  at  Endnr-       Tlilon:  iprMer:  >|i)uriUi>n: 


Sfffi^iufkM'ptrlilltdl        , .  ..- 

Smt.  (pMi'dT   m.  m-ir  ninip.-.T.dli.i[  inediiinm, 

■njcln*,  OF  blip  or  nirdir,  Tbunu.  (fa'mt)  jk  k  hncon- 

fnr  Movnni  up  VATIH.  FharynK.  (larlnBli')  n.  cbv- 

PnrUfrilpHM'aiiy'hK^  llulldi  iMlfplR'^iBiiinb. 


FhllcMniihT  .Cal-M'o-A)  H .  gnu- 
o£pirpj«  floltrjpliiit      ' 


Lupus  pilum  mut3t  non  mentetn.  [      tieur    sans    parfum. — Beauty 
The  wolf  changes  his  coat,  but  I      without  virtue  is  a  flower  with- 

□ot  bis  disposicioo.  j      out  perfume. 

La  beaute  sans  vertn  eit  one  1  God  save  the  mark! — Shakes. 


s.-te^ci.,T;sie^ 

U,^„kM..I.M, 

E£H'"3'!'nS!liH" 

rfSl-'KsV^ 

Phn.„trni'",.""f'':.'"."r,'r-.V 

^.iL™Eo(Uieliini;Hnn.or 

:?-":Pc,*'(l,Vft)TT.'b'la.l 

RskWltsf  (prtpol'-EDiL 

bfj^.j.".- 

,   '■'lm';j'.?.-hUiin"/'"'' 

ont  -ho  n.t»  p«l.«.. 

Ei"?f!;^;'.;,:';..j,L,':.uL 

,;:;:isSS;r: 

PKicliininl  -iUi  vtrKi  of 

bbmceiiira\i>r.iiiojiilui. 

Pl.j.'Ic.Ta'iVk  i"!.'  lhe'^rt'"M 

v^i:£ji^i^^£^i. 

kf ^v"  c  J.lll  lhl,"b^»tU  .i 

ftir™  rsi'ijhijr'mi^f  jir 

Ih/l^y,   lo''n.lm.)'ob- 

idly  dwnliplj.-arr.  pKlni- 

).'?U.ortun,.lm.llhii>i>i 
(.nwnU>Uii!KT><». 

er^3l',':;.".'i;^ri': 

J,7!."'-!^:,.fwXm^'Ui. 

PidaiF.  IPUIIl  !'.  1.  Ulrtflii 

P^'c'p^ii'.'^tb.ill^-iih 
•melin  cilor.  ,-B.  piri', 

I»m.l.y  ■.-«.    ph/.-icul,  • 

.pi.11^  L  Fiwcklcd. 

ln.iI.^fcli.n.tBrfnimIhf 

Ih.  bn^n  o(  .n.mol,  cfi- 

Ml"^l,.V>"ra."-Pi«Vd'! 

S^Vind!  Md''ul''.r'' 

■    SlM^S*rf''w'i-'^''    ■ 

'      ■     .  ■;  :;T,ir;'o."°r 

fSSSiiE. 

™°"ii'.iWt  h'ol  "S,  pno"^ 

Fui-ila'   'r       ■ 

.'('■iiiJiil 

''a?:S' 

'  . '.''N.kki 

PI.^,.l,m''-"^"!'V"V"""'  .,    , 

■  :^';;;;^ 

pi"""-'..,  ■ 

■;■:■■■..:■:;  ■i.W-^i^ 

uippl".liiiil>.*c'.iiili]cki 

i^^i'S^nS 

Pildon.  (ptiunl  b.  idnv*  i- 

pffij^sjsL,, 

^t^M 

*:&•■,*».",-:■. 

L'adresse  surmoDte  la  (ore*. — 
Policy  goes  further  than 
strength. 

La  chaumifre  est  an  palais  au 


pauTTc. — The  cottagfe  is  a  pal- 
ace to  the  poor. 
Jahre  lejiren  mehr  als  BQcher. — 
Years  teach  more  than  books. 
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PITIFTTt 

ini.iliEDlnrfor  [MLntiDi; 

Pui.fort,(pln-i-f0O".chlW'. 

.li™n;iB.O<l.nii,lui. 

*h«llni=tm,Iontl.e«« 

^!,''"(%^''.^i'.™°i  5"^rf; 

Pi..rH,  (pli.sli,   ,..  f.  to  nlpi 

^ftirsifss^ 

-^SM^T^ 

^"/^v'^!;''!' "'  ^-'1^3  ?  i'"'' 

"SSsSs* 

PfSX'V.'^""" 

.   '    '..'"    '.'     n'.'lupt^ 

•Ilov..- 

KSKS;»S5i,t 

Fi'Mi'm.''"'."."., :■■,■",",.., 

;:  i'i.  ■,  '-sus-ct 

o.y-.pi-ii«.iuirj:i.ri™M, 

li.YiiijHiefanooI.ffl.B- 

PilH,   (bHO  ».  pi.  iKmol- 
rtiDirt»=dH™eof"l.i.  .1 

Plrloi.,lpfiiTunJn.»«nj, 

ptrss,  :.";;£;« 

PuSMi'i^lJrl  ,;*""™U 

^S 

PllKlu,  lpi,-t,„.)  ..  .cv]i>i- 

'ifeiSffis  ^*' 

a,;  fornigiiit.ii.puinpL 

.(,>',;, ,  ';.",,,i7i,rfi'^i" 

Pl(l.r,(pllii.l«."Pj«l"'>i|>- 

^u', ','■','"  ■'  •''"■"■''      " 

,.:■.   ^"'.■■;;;^^<.»ir 

FiKl^l^unflr.  .'ciuh- 

'  .,  r»iater  : 

H&*''"'L'S  ,"^,^'(™ni- 

Tfr..^-..   ...      ...        ...... 

forlhi  ii«lt  pnii  heiid  ol 

II.     ....■■■,..     ,i.;.i(rnn. 

nlUnd-r.,  iiubtli  Dliuni. 

Pilhi-.  i.iilai  u.  .  cii.hion  I 

PinMplS'B!nfMii»t. 

'^iXk  bi'i  11  °.r  u  iti'i'h  s* 

J.V.'JIf?. »  p'ki  orre^l^ 

DnM>llltlhill|[lQ(ll-,.,lll[|-- 

Plli:>i.(plrti)n..blii;ki'Kcll» 

OKjr.^»tll-«-^pilluW««, 

'^l&WAfgp 

..ih.Uiiirc  .iiu[.t  ITI    cglkinl 

•  >hl(»lB'llll'!>~l^.l-l°»l>- 

m  the  tonF  1  ihem  ,  ful 

dudl  Himuih  drniBin.  tr., 

i"y   <luU>';    >   l«>1    fnr 

hndlcncni  m'clTDlui 

■loul.  UU^>«il>Ti  lotric 

;riSs;Ss;i;,",s 

",S?.' 'ii  1" "  "pSi?/^. 

.lrf,tut—„.l,a,A,w\„t. 

Binpnto.  (^.".pniol  ..  .11- 

SsKis|?£j:S' 

n^ij^r.Si.fe'irjiinTpB 

rninltunrbs  lu  aFpraviIy, 
Pir™rncl.(Bini'[«r-ntl]..m 

)^"'^  Sy^M'^l'lrl  f'm-7. 

fc%%i°'.  M'Vriu"  ^^'i 

nm.  (pHh)  n.  lilt  uifi  .uii. 

Tlm™<iiSi™)  "'.  p'JhWI. 

T£'j^ptaj°i^S^r^& 

|g£|KS|F 

of  Willi— n.  pllliliifm,  wn- 

to  fail"  with  pSVpfti 

t.nllnu.foTtinri.piA'ilr- 

,-ss5P'- 

— '-'^'■tit'ffl 

P111.blt.lpH-lT-UI".dntrY- 

La  liberality  condste  mains  1 
doaner  beaucoap  qui  i  propos. 

Liberality  consists  less  in  giving 
much  than  in  timely  giving. 


La  moqueiie  est  souvent  nne  ln> 
digenced'esprit.  — Jesting  is  of- 
ten poverty  of  understanding. 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation. 
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PlH-lflMOH'OnlKTHUi 

pililullj.  ■*!!,  immiUi 

drmwTrigipkA.iKbtiii; 

-■:  pdil~.  cruel  i-nrf. 

>no<MF-[.l.laik«cli>U 

rJiSsiS'-fe 

SiSiji^S 

Sa-s5sJ5» 

.r....ll  4i,.iiui.v.  0.  iButie^. 

-r."'i!"ir?iiiJ.!.S  V'iX'; 

PU»>u,  (fi^m-)  <..  I  brcHd 

l.lel>iJilip°«'  UhH-lnnd. 

Pl.tTunii.  (plortdmil    IL  > 

l^'TFji^''u'-'''T'  '"^li 

pSHi53^!|: 

amroCbDirtL.oijJinlui 

FlnniX   Iplaii-tiru    r.    1.  U 

^'^'ai^;,^.!;.'l;fi-; 

-!;i;r::;fe«ifis£i 

•m^m 

^j^&'"il'^'^ 

■  hich  tlTiiWl.  dullnni: 

■SiaE-Sa 

dh  rmplr,  In^imn  iviitBrk. 

ff^.-a^ru 

ts;-^^;s,.-;a 

mr-ass"?,'.';; 

ittlh  cimil  dtriit.  1  pon. 

^si?fM^^ 

H.  iMr-uhh.  tiiMliul  ll^ 

lind<i>rb«lnni^(.  M» 

'SSSiSif 

;:^s^.!g,|l5j:r 

'^SS''^^'^^ 

Plaf.lpluST^LlShloTtl 

«i°i  ^"1^  miShi  ia'Si 

•  pm»!(ninbIciKII-n. 

UHniliU    «C    ndien    >i>4 

■l>B(1irii.r>«oM>*»>i 

^^ 

m^ 

^m 

(nla^ '  w^riiStT-  " 

?'3^.r,-^'£;.T^7 

SrREW.ii':: 

'IS^nori  oi%  'SSi  Tti 

Slffl;i^"Vrff- 

fto'rt! '  ("iSj^ '  i?1i"  4^; 

IJilllVmrh^f  f bul-Uin'?; 

t>w.>h«rtirir^aD':-<i. 

Si-.TC'SiKES: 

^^irjMSf;.;; 

■U>ir  1  u  cnlrutd  or  oM 

I/amonr-propr;  est  k  plus  grand 
de  tour  Us  flattems.— Self- 
love  is  the  greatest  (d  all  flat- 


Late^  sciatfllula  (orsan.  —  A 
■mall  spark  may  bum  unseen, 

Latetanguis  in  berba. — There  is 
a  snake  concealed  in  the  glass. 

i  FNEHMOIinA 


\lght  I  'ippnjbatliA  I  wlHt 
Ike  mli  mien  j»JJ1»JJ  •■ 

(ttJHWtE  v.t.  ko  pft  VB  irronv 


FlnipoKnllary.'  !pl«i-yii> 


blcniH,    pUiMi'Ur,    t\v- 

FBM,(plr«n>  ■.  pL  plxm 
■Ujht ipUi)  u.  iTerplriir. 


a-  UUhe  fwbn4-  fFtauffh 
H  Ihff  Endliih  aiiEUinir.  pn - 


ip  iJt  "uMKh  i-u.  Iwn, 


•pWlftf  PI^T?.'  rabW' 
PlunwB.  (JlttiifWl  ■.  Bit 


ii/;FSi 


nupfritrE'.  rpLQ'par^ehL 


DtbtrdkiLlB  auhda«rnaq. 


I^  nuittouB  les  cbats  soul  gris, — 
At  night  all  cats  are  gray.  All 
colois  an  alike  in  tkt  dark. 

lA  <A,  Dieu  veu  til  pleut.— Where 

POACH  a 

*.(pWlilr.f.lobqiLH 


God  wishes  h  rains.    (When 
God    pleases    unlikely   Ibinga 
tum  to  our  advantage). 
Dirigo. — I  lead. 

i  pOLTTmsl^~ 


^IE«.^^ 


'^s%s. 


l-ityiU  preJenwii^  ■•  '*'■ 


Ikll'wIiUirriak- 


jl^Tifi^i?; 


t-triaitii.  Mti.  u.  t«  HW    I 
on  ;— q..  poViir,  RhbDC  Iv 
(jHiinlmirihiEarlh  Kla 

itTifpQUBtjr  In !-«.  \tdt- 
IWniuc.  (po-lnn-ili)  ■.  ■  da- 

nillcr,<l»li«'J>'iiHHi 


Pi>niT.ei>if«utltuH»  or 
iFJnTi.lkilHHliaRit- 


vith  il>  km  ki|;^HdE  H  bom. 
tu  line  JHil-liln  r'.  Mam 


wclibntli   eblijt^n  I  —  H- 


Folyhcdnni.  I 
Rilj^ivtbT.  (pi 

iw™S2FT 


£?».: 


-a.  ilECbnlc  viviUir. 
M/prukHii/pal-l-M'il.si 

PjCynds.  (  jql'tpM  >  H.  n 

r    Fb1r>yliable.    tpi>l'l-vl-1lt« 
)    FUlrtHlinut.    (piil.l^cli'nUI 


Le  nueux  est  I'enDeml  du  bien. 

The.  best  is  the  eaemj  of  well. 
(We  forget  what  we  have  ia 
seeking  something  better). 

FOKACE  2M 


Le  moineaa  en   la   main  vant 

mleux  que  I'oie  que  vole. — A 
sparrow  in  the  hand  is  better 
than  a  goose  on  the  wing. 


ilrofflldii-a.HTfiieM'  iniiiirt  ■-■■.  t. or  (.  to  dlrl 

■DnnlHiii.tiiA-iiiitiinitii.Wi  CfV.  Uic  R  C  iHllEloll 

iiii]ni*nltflrllwhHr.  R^njny.  (pop'LU'jdtM.  fon 

■taiHnuli.  IniiHiulII  l^ftar.   Ipsp'lvl  •.  ■  UN. 

■.  ■  li«*  uil  ni  f  ndl.  HMO-Ukt  miHiriiliil  iRC- 

■gnmri.  (inin'iiMli  ■■  <hi  Piwkii.  (Hplini  ■.  ■  fibnc 

ft  filM*:  ■  prttHhtnuu  I—  Fbpw.  IPQf '■)  ■>■  ■  numllfl 

r.t.tolnrib.linM  ttno-USinionniii. 

rlbi  I   fnrt  H  i  fittmi  n>  Hit  ptopW  I 


'^kIm.^!^.-   5S 


sss 


Fund.  (rHAdJ  '^  *  budy  of  vortl  &  inn 

fri*h  wtftr  damnicd  up-  poirmiaMtuf^i.  iiuc«    «iui 

PHtdcnum.  (ii>n'tl.r.ui^n.  •  PJJ^ '^"^Jg*"  ^^'JJftl 

na^puiidenn'l^vculili  TortaiT*,  f porldft)  4.  riilEed, 

rrtvity  : -.  ft.  pod'ittnlblt  Porwliin,  .Ip4i'"»*-liiil   jl  i 


nUiic.u.ilHUnatbn'u  -^p^.Htrt  gliwfiiti 

Pnodti.  (pa/dli  ■.  *  IwdDc.  Psmpiai.  (initial  1. 1 

nHilufpaeier.firpreManuI  radant  qdftdnipsl  conrad 

_«ialDiupt  fir  dl»dafh.  wUh'pmfvoT  qnllbi.  mll- 

Fiul,(inullii.iipnidi>pmi3  iMlMKnriilniltukid. 

orholeatiKiUri  •ukaur  ftw.lptri  n.  inuiiiniiiigBr. 

Kmp.  (pooiiVii.  tlw  ibm  vr  bodf  I  —  f^    mliiut*    (mb- 

.■■IIKriliekoriiMp.  lun  In  Un  rttn  thmnill 

nur.  (poor)   It.  hu  I  liUU'  wbiih  iB>Mti»r>;-af(|i. 

fpnli  niuiH  1  vinrWfH  t  iHr'oiH,  fHtl  of  holH;  pAff-- 

muttiifln  Htii»B^  feowtf.  iFsfiH.  Iikv  a  pcHci— ■.  por- 

or  illpiUj*  I  hiimMei   In-  Ol'ttri— r.r.fAiv.torMrlor 

nriDr  (  unCvrUdaU  i  ir«P  MDdvoliBerTliwlir  ;-«.  ^- 

-' '-waiiss 


pnor-A^HM.  inbDluIltm.  Inr     ForphyrJ,{por'n-ny  tf.harA. 


POSITIOH 

•uMHiid  villi  mMniilB 


IlDTtCrlTlIII.  l]itn.tLI«'(iBI 
Ditt.l  pt^i  tr  H .  Sullin'iL«u 


KSiiriti; 


a4M  porlton!*.  'ilClM : 
Porflr.  IMiTi''  diUiM^ 


La  patience  est  amin,  mai*  sm 

fniLt    est  douK. — Patience    is 

bitler,  but  ils  fruit  is  sweet. 

Le  plus  lent  k  promettre  est  tou- 


joms  le-t^uB  S6tie  k  tenir.— 
The  man  who  is  most  slow  in 
promising  is  most  suie  to  keep 
his  word. 


imiiia  torftir^  tc.1  ■     PoiCy.fiWiDifc.uicjUo  on  • 


ih  I  ^;S^"'  '  l"*!^    PoMoI.  (iHCttiil)  •-  power. 


—H.  iMuChij,  •uHih.jt  1— a. 


'Lea  jeuDcs  gens  dlsent'  ce  qn'ils 
font,  IcB  TJeillards  ee  qu'lU  ont 
fait,  et  les  Eoti  ce  qu'ils  ont  en- 
tIc  de  fure. — Young  foUcs  tell 


what  thtj  do,  old  ones  what 
Ibey  have  done,  and  fools  what 
they  intend  to  do. 
3o  not  ay  over  spilt  milk. 
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Ui.IcmiN.loni.i.B.^Unr 

«il«iiiIlrcirai.c.llKilral. 

pnvciktkm  1  -  n.    piwlo- 

licabilU;;  uil.  pmcUto  hlj. 

'^^';:',';;'\'=''?nf,".;,i'"u'.rd 

iCs;s;'?pS.£K5i?. . 

Pmtllcil.  Ipmfc  lik-«l>".  11 51!- 

»or..rd  !  prfm-liirel^K  d>- 

sUafcji^KS 

^,-,i|,n.i.:.',,,f,,.,„„..,,.a. 

JiS5'™r?^i!'"4^"l! .'." 

.     .      .    ■i..s-n1>ll-- 

...„™i,aje. 

pStBMlTprSi'ST'l'"  ■  ■ 

.  -K.ri.sS-) 

fomiifiMi   niidlHl  Tr.'i 

k,;?^¥,V.X'i;TUS 

IhlOg:    Bramilonc,    ohf 

?K„^'ir£v'^;7ri|.S;f; 

sE;ai=K5S: 

'■;^;S'A;icAt-i?.'*- 

L,.Mr,.nl,^.n.prtct-dt..dy 

Prftuiwr.  (preJioTior)... 

FrMcnlDr,(prt-«oiTlnrl  11.  Ihr 

foreruniifri-n.    prenji-- 

Prnpniiltc,  (pu'njnnrikl  «. 

l.,.d(rDi.ch.,lr.lia.non. 

9^S^T^T:;'t'Z'S- 

''sid-.'^rt3ir;.°.x'^; 

■■SslI^^H^i: 

rivtmclDl  l.na.lcvt]Dr 

mllinj,  «HI,i>ulIr™. 

lunitriOuUDlKnlimdE, 

>Bk>nfjing.Mm«ocli.p; 

Tv^iJ;     1 ' 

"pi".' j';  h>ld--d.pVi;K 

Pr«-...'....  1 

pmiarr,  pniiBi.or'lhin ein. 

7o^'e'^!'bS!id''^it^!'S'l 

honti-n.  or...  pranciflK. 

S'SSS"; 

^r£v- 

■,,1"'^'"' 

■.,~i:i^«f 

immHclDi  l^k  ,-0.  Ult 

pJ^if It  ^pnti  n,'"iiiiabh 

^"^h"  ',V  ,  Ef  J '  oKnirf 

Pnu.tPt*)  J-l-ojl-  l""k 

^t'«^i.hE..-=^p™i'E 

«IM  ch.mic.l  dopcii. 

"irairSRi-i.Si: 

iiUlile.   iTKftaUn.    lU- 

CI.1.B.™  i-iu  imiititlim. 

JJ^fi^r..  r.u  Jjlf  ™- 

ili;ilottimK,t(i™U.- 

•HcniriiL  In   irftrrtt*  to 

P™.«p™ll.,ll.Mo.t.fl)™. 

arJ.piici.f  ly,  eii«ly,-«i. 

Prmch.jDrtchJv.  i.  or  1.  U 

5°Stor',  1'°p?5UTj*iht 

procUiratiUllTtr.u.Mr. 

(prt^-J    .bridpd    .ttK. 

iiiDii.tculipubljcUi-iii. 

PtMlnils.   (ptifJiUmn  f.  1. 

E^"?^'ftf3^S«rfi?'' 

p£SlJ.."'[SKSSl.l)''fc  m 

IspnvHlti  put  out  at  U» 

quuUoni  lylDder  Hr  id- 

*.]mn)>i.>'pi«J«»IIWi«. 

Lesprit  est  toujours  la  dupe  du 
cceur. — The  understanding  is 
ever  the  dupe  of  the  heart. 

Lea    larrons   s'entrebattent,   les 


larcins  se  d&ouvrent. — When 
thieves  fall  out  thefts  are  dis- 
covered (or  honest  men  get 
their  dues). 
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Pivdl.P"*,  Ipr^itMO  .■. 

prorlds  i  giubtj ;  .ouip. 

Pr.hVnnu^,IVrfJliiii-na-ri, 

Ph!|ioii«.  (nrt-piii.;)  a.  pn- 

ju3r|:z.t;K_;; 

P>*fii,li.jnl.  iprt-enii-neol) 

IS'iSSS 

p™j™d.ninlly  i-i.,    pn^ 

.i„^.,™'..l„.,«.l7. 

Prc-e'iihliut.  jiHC-I^j-Ut'- 

diioHv.  •rMun,  «ymi",  m 

s5&~,cE"' 

rlnu.  i-ii.  pii-tiiil'tiice. 

P«(.f(,.    <].«Ci.)   N.   Iho   lll- 

Prrn*f.lpF*.i.J")n.(l™t; 

t™iu«l,.nu,  >  l>ui,k.«c, 

Id  1«  lioon  nr  utter  pre- 

■d.plcdloeicilet.vM.- 

-,-.(.u.i.ii...  hywmork.. 

'm3S?7likini ;  iSMlojr" 

Prefn;!.  (piejrIiH  ».  ■  (iff- 

e?{i':.S..'.7Si: 

Pl•|Yl>.lp^>u^(pre-po^■|B^-ll■) 

KmlnK-i-B.    pmi>-i«.  • 

i;;^;:;,;"-;  ■■'  ■":,  :':.■;:;■. 

'-■.'"■„■■:.■■.■,■.  ■-.■,'i;il",i"S"^ 

P^r'",vs'X"".ri:  ■„ 

V"  ■"'^i,' 

(on^.Jiivii  1  to  nHidleti-ii. 

p';  *;■;;,■'; 

srinssraa; 

'''"'-'■, 

''.■/■'u. ■'.-■.  '.li'S!!^ 

"SSSia 

Ii'^fl'i.-'Mr'.iJvy.'".V,.i.'-'.i  ."_;.■. 

PreilulrH.r.f  hureh,«l,l-ll 

p,i'iei-"-'-iU-''M-™- 

i.,BH«™iWMiluiann. 

Pnnnniit.  (prnrnti.l;  n-  lit- 

Pnutcu|i]r,(]>rt-nlc-4-ri'J  ••■  <■ 

SfTlTiItt™  lS3"raHi'« 

K  Uk^  |».c»lna  bolora 

nilnil  Is  Ihc  cieTi»taii  of 

"^SJH^S 

•n  eiHE  ^-o.  proc'cuidnl. 

Pr.jiU.(p.f-pM)a-l"Mln 

^fftKsacjS 

S|:'_, ; 

;,::;. ':||| 

PrMtnct-,  (prt.'eiTii  h.  tHlng 
p.F«Dl<]rlnrl«v,nilni, 
MlmiiH.imiilliLni.unr 
Enlnd  T-.1.  i)ra>Fil,  now  i 

.^Si.°^^t:.r/,''X„; 

-,..,  p.fiiQruiu^fc  nnai. 

Is'SIt^J: 

mti—.ptt»nlti<Bt,    t 

ilc«ls 

•S-sESr: 

L«s  r*ts  se  pmneQent  i  raise,  li  I  Lliypocrisieestunhomma^quG 

oA  il  n'jr  a  point  de  cbita. —  1  le  vice  rend  a  la  vertu. — Hj. 

When  the  cat  is  away  the  mice  |  pocrisy  is  the  homage  which 

will  play.                                      I  vice  renders  to  viitne. 


PREgElTTnDSHT 


vtbtfNnf  thvqutl- 


Chief  HniSinM  of  K  S.  I 


pTDhflbiltlJ  r  ■  HtDClUAiWI 

rrtlniO.  tpr«-lEDd*I  v.  I.  oru 

prtftit  1  HHiBipflDii  i  prt- 
lontM,   SHItiiiui  liHiioit- 


—ad,  im'i'ianiilViprlnlv. 
Pn;.  (pnt)  n.  inill  I  bii^  i 

irduUI  oidEr  t  mb^prlsri' 


L'imasination  gallope,  te  jage-  |  Libertalem  oaturi  etlam  mttlb 
ment  ne  va  que  la  pas. — The  |  animalibus  datam. — Liberty  is 
imaf^natioD  gallops;  judgment  .  given  by  nature  even  t"  mute 
only  goes  a  footpace.  |     animals. — Tacitus. 

FSIinTtVE  2K  P&ODiaiOOB 

mnin.  (TrinrbtiTI  n.  Ik-    PrlnET.<Frrn'^ii..rttiBl>     FrMced,  (prfr<4d'>  r.  i. 
kHielnvtcitlHlHlEllintiif  or        ntimiHiit  t  tamtj.  ^ifi'T]!!?!^^  talMiBeital 

iUvmiu  L-^f^.  prtimifC-       tolitttr  t-or'- pr^ntdjr.         ProcwR  (pr^iiMft')  h.  J 


PltiilnM.  Iprhll'lfll)   ■■  u  Dun  i  lumtlMp  s-a.  Dni-  Pnccukim  (prA-inh'Diil  ■. 

•■r1y»iirili«*ww.  ^^  ■llTC^HHiBg  !»■,  u  liliu*  tnin  ol  |>cr«ni>  i  mireh. 

mJ(tjlMr«,D*inrlT,  S5i|^  uiu^ly   prBwIl  dt  JSSute'^' SiSS'""' 

-c«i  H. iiriiictpan^.iind.  loEiiMiiixoiiquDLUr.  Pmciiim. (pWiiEiir^ji, u 

eklttl 'oipic^  I  oKnUiU  I  FriTlli«<.  <prir'N°J)  ™  jk-  b  ;-■,  pnicluiHlloll.  ol- 

u  ol  I  •clMiS;  mH  Willi  lii.ei.ri»hMintei!ii.™Ii-  Procliifti,   (pi*4iliTl-tl)  ■. 

tllEnakilllhiKpBrtiiiclp-  e.l,lii  BnnEt^i-'iupUoiiaDr  Indinmllon  [  uptlliiile  i— a. 

ftnl   klim  OH  «nleh  Inbir-  pHulimr  bvrieatif   hj  i—a.  procliKHfl,  dHKn'ltiir- 

ffthjaidllw  tolg.tlwggf-  prit'ilpfffl.  lu  arirevl.  etu.  rTumOiniU,      (prA.kiuti' 

edm* :  —  orf.  pHn'diMlLy,  or  Itnawbij;  lo  ^  aitiiiltir^  lar :— Hf-  ptocnMtQA-tloii. 

ctkMr  1  ahov*  lU  odiin.  to  IHi?  kit4>ttflnlde  ul  npinc-  dlUtorthVM  i  Jclu  i  ni>- 

^S'WoirtS'.'fiWt,'*  M""f  "^  n'r'ri!  l'"'°^  piSSStt°<Ert'l.?f«W  to 

niiici[4t,  <pdu'al-[^)  It  full'  eiv1l:ri— H.  i)rii-'it»,  kiiDWl'  gvnFmlc  [— h- nrocm'tlnr. 

dniwiilir  Inithi  iw^iroj  Bd^iiiirily^"II<uiicuj-rcqce  ptoduclinB  of  joupff  i— «. 

IB.  Cht  tmpr*MinB  of  typan,  jbAaareuniriatu  pubJcly  a.  nducine  V  ^Io^ocbIh 

tl|fniv1nr.ent,1lsinBuitr>  brf  .'^i'- 1.  lo  valui  hivhly-  urflormo<]c[.  or  io  a  r*iti; 

•■nen,   M.I-H;   pifilfw,  I'mUblr.lpmb-iJilla.llkil!'  Pmctni.  Ipnik  Iti-l  n,  omrn 

llrinl'tiii,  lypfifniltiT,  ac.t  to  be  or  b  Ik  mi^enlll.  wlioEiifoicn  obsdiiueelo 

—m.ul.frliifii,tiigiwrtniai  bli,  Iiul  Invlnit  nuni  for  _bj11«p  rriniliillniii.  M. 

Mnwi  oillHirj  •-i''^'  doilili-n-  {"""^'W-  "P"  I^™"tiil"nl.(p'»-liuin  b«nl) 

ofliftJU.iiiM  jnll  MjliMum  -wl.  pnib-|ilitT>  pirtupi.  Pincnio.  Iprt-Mr'l  i.   'to 

1«*]mBi— n.  lICMl    of  »  aniclaifiipv  nf  t  wilL  trvl:  bring  op  1-4.  pFotini' 

priOTT  I— .^4-   pfi'ontti—  PrDlittlnn.  [pi4-bi'iban)   n.  abtF.  Dbulnibto  1— v.  pro 

H.  prfOrV, « COnVHL  urt  Inn]  ■-  tfk'.'tLQii!  ol  Irial  [  Tikm'Ei^",  EFT  (rr  Itnl  pa« 

FrioHly.  ipri^r-M)  n.  I1»  n>..nil  lni.1  '  t,nvllinlr  '^>  t  nl    m.nncir.r  •notti^r' 

PiMlllt.  [prii'llnl  ft.  m  U  tninkuiineliphinl.ta.  p£dl^i>u,TprO-iU|-u.}    o 

*>>(  I  (iilieilt  I  dtW*!'  PioHiliin.  (pd-ild-an  ■-  tiitiiWi  HtonbUBfi- 

Pi«if*^prtlh-|)ii.|i™»<»«,  oDuila^t  ibuon  I  rnns.  -j'-— "" — ■-    —•=- 


I^  mentira  tiene  Us  [nenias  oor- 
tas. — A  lie  has  short  le^. 

L'Qne  des  marques  de  la  medi> 
octite  de  I'esprit  est  de  tou- 


jours  conter. — Ooe  of  the 
marks  of  mediocrity  of  under- 
standing is  to  be  always  telling 
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rs-.ri.wssa 

Pni(Mi.(i«e-rM-ic  i.tod.- 

•3S'f«.«!,-.-.'t 

P^md,   I  piO-Ioddd'  (  a. 

p?l;'.".',. ' 

PreiC™.  1  p™?™  )  »-  Im- 
Qliiraiid  BTjiiiiialadvaQH  l 

prujijcltd^  in  ;if.  Mp.  Ihw 
Tl.lpir;»pro\«='rt«.pro- 

;'■  -■•.""lis 

pSSiSSS 

Imaaa   "liich    hlndl  the 
Fn>njo(«,  ([»rd-nBir]  r.   r   t4 

Longissimiis  die5cito«ooditijr, — 
The  longesl  day  sood  comes  to 
aaend.— PLiNVTHevoVNGER. 

Love  all,  trust  a  few.     Do  wrong 


tonon«.  (All'sWell  That  Ends 
Well)  .—Shakespeare. 

I^  petit  gain  remplit  !a  bourse. 

Light  gains  make  a  heavy  purse. 


IKOKULOATfi 


FEOSTSATE 


$11  mldlng  i—a.  pnwricu,  nlr.  vilh  R)iii]  iindfBlrwI.  PrHjiKt.    (pm'ptlitl   H.   t 

P'wp.Cftroiili-.  ■(■jjlluton  aaly  dlvl^eil  or  nrraDnd  ;        prttatlMiA— a,  prmnrtl'ivf. 

•Illeti  ■  bii^y  iMii  •ur-  — u.  ■  nnmbFr,  M,,  Vllh        Iiilun:  aiuinii  iiilmilid. 

port  I— r.  (.  to  HHtiKfii.  (hcwiDii  mHo:  pro/fniioa-        m  prfldt;— oJ.  pm*iMcl'lTt- 

Pmpiiniidl*iB.      (  jHap-a-  tj'ilg.   f'ra/'oi'rtanitliltiieja,        Iv  :— h.  pnwpcc'tlon,  ■  pro- 

Iiuia'biiiJn.mbuayMq'frJlig  urrmpniidFitaH  ol  iHirIt  r       vidtii|cnrtli«fi>tiii* 

of  HTtf  li  ftnd  qptninUL  v)B]>1mtlnii  tir  jiinl  irbtUon  Pmtpcdiua,  (pr04ri*lit">)  ••■ 

rrajuwalB.  rni«n'".jrftt>  r.  I.  aH'hina^ia'/ni-vn.naf-liftn-        p1«i  of  A  bnok.  l-lay.  *e. 

to  pntdbCF  I  to  ]nq[(lplr,iii  atAy.  DVr  i  prDPw'tJDiil'-'s-  Prmpn-,  Ipm'otr}  ■■  I.  iir4. 

eiiiLL  br  'Annta.  laren.  L7>illy.  &  jmUleddeirH.          to  (hnvg  4  to  iwilit  fortu- 

■  Ititrndllta  knoTltdn  Propoail.  (nrO-pai'il)  it.  of-        BBtoorlnpni  d.prooTMl^ 

Mr  i-w.  proii'igitliii.  iH^  iia>rfiKtD'n>idcTi>tiiHi.ac.t  Pn^MAiti,  <pi«tMlll>  v.V 
tjBtjIt,  IHUcuiW  nprMd.  Iton.  (iropMirtT «i. oSETot  i)oil*l«  kliaiaiM  lOTini 
l^ro^irdi-^.^^^ir-  u^'u'a  Hii4M.''>il!  iFnl^^,  rFcwUtn'li^.HiiB- 
uidHiltr  Hit  »i  ••[  It  Kiiunn  wk'lch  iMimi'DI  — ■.  pnv'llllllDr.id^Uur. 
I^"°Ei/""""S  ilrutMi««intlilill^in»«l».  Pr™hmlr,(pnj^lr*lin.Mnir 

n«piBlltr.  rjl*«.p«lui.El>  11.  pifi|W>irhllin1.  IPM»rLv«.              (inm— •■r',  nwrlKrnwn  ^r. 

iKIhudoB  I  Itnpor.            ,  PrupminiL.  <prA-iKhind'l  t.  r.        t  (ArmllflaL  1  tn*ink1ota1. 

Piopir,  (jwofir)  a.  DiH'a^  t«|i*4po«t  E  rihiWl;  -»B*r.  Ij  J— n,  proiLrm^iinn.  ■  fnl'- 
VwD  tfltEjiiM1«irT«eti  bi-  Frr»pr4fUir,  Cprawl't'lAr}  ■.  Ini;  i  nhKi'tttDn,  rli*>icml 
Mrin>-W.>»y«li?.      I  tilt  nwlMlil  or  ll|fllif»l        m  nmiWl  1  JejwUnn  ;  li-l. 


Les  absen's  ont  toojoan  tort. — 
The  absent  are  always  at  f^lt. 

Labitur  occulte  fallitque  vcdutn- 
Us  Eet3«,  ut  celer  admUsis  labi- 


PKOIZ&K 


tur  amnbaquis. — Time  steal* 
on  and  escapes  us,  like  the 
Ewift  rivor  that  glides  on  with 
rapid  stream. — Ovid. 
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PSEUDONYM       ] 

.■riu.  H,  *and  .  nniH  t 

.i.er>^r./>.    pm.ol.1ne. 

prnvoo-aU»e,  |rtThi|roiiiioy> 

jund    bulJlrf.  i-o.  pmlnr. 

•i.»,»<nlini;  .IbnuUiI. 

ri.c  lin[*llll.iror..r<l. 

Pracubtraup,       (prtHahH- 

aiL  pniDli'mflir.  ioilinig- 

E;;,p7t;ix°™tfr.iu 

^??£H"V™ 

P^„r^^  ,S™??oVli~S 

'EMHSi'^"" 

mtu\r  .  -  »,  p™rm'llj. 

clDiii-.Kmwhi-nni™. 

^u?JS's,'j;2;^,i''::an''»? 

*'^1J''.Mht"/rin'n     Slii 

•<irdi>!!>mifllvi«slii>Ri 

Pm.lr.ln-nrtHawdniMot 

K'.^t'i-'^'w  r"-.°'.-"'l'" 

,.'"""7^1^ 

■  '■./■'vp^^ 

■    ■  '  r^-^r 

U.rM*nJ^. 

',     .''Tri'?p™mi 

1..:  mml  off 

,„■  ■..  .r:,;::,.^.^; 

Pim'l"'«l!";li'i^.;,°',  "l'ml)». 

;:3;;g:gSr; 

Pi!h7cl  ='-''i'!'n™vi°nil3'- 

41'?:?^^ 

Pren.fon.    (prlnlihTral  n. 

incuuiH     tikin     t»^n- 

lond  1    imisnlKni  ,  pra. 

'^j^S^^Sl^; 

*loiniEt»ircnli>riDria( 

food^v.l.lotiiDlilrBiUi 

PB..Irioinl,  (pfB-HOi-oi,*]) 

eSHiS?; 

pujin'mtv,  (JfpkDe  lonn- 

H,'^^«C'rwKy 

bj".""!   "Kr^.   PKU- 

nrptloD.  1  mil  •huldU. 

Pn,™vt  (p*..OV)  r.  I.  Hi 

t.Hm.ii™*or«B""W™- 

Levi  R[  quod  bene  fertur  onus. 
That  load  becomes  light  whicb  is 

cheerfully  borne. — Ovid. 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves 


unknown.— Milton.  (Satan's 
taunt  to  the  angels  Ithuriel  and 
Zephon  in  Paradise), 
Consider  the  end. — CHILO. 


PSSAW                              asfl                            PUNCXDEE       | 

Hind  or  f».elbJi  bnith  ,  • 

pi.lrn'iAn/,  IHi»dciT  1— 

cnD»u.^tD.dl^llkl. 

^vStil  a'lhi^y'or'mi^S'i 

'd>l.l  <  >.  p-fcirilcr,  0  »U 

'SS-r'SSi: 

T.T.?,"i.7?,"(V"rv";ii)a.  ta 

'.r., .:.■'. ■,".rt;m-c*.. 

s-».?iasaB 

tSn'i'l^    1        '    '        '    ' 

■'.'t:;"'- 

Pubiny    (pOb(r>li)  n    lip. 

r±^-^£Ir"^k'i 

''llgh"Vi.t«ni;"£,"„'.'™'^: 

r^s?"d^r^'i'^r 

^^Hne  JlSi  lllt'll".'  "tf- 

'•r£,;rii;ur.°T'°' 

"™S'°■^"'!i'","""'^'^""- 

r  ,";.';■-  --li:"  -.;;;_;■ .( s-SiHijIj 

rrDrWk'.^ 

^B^:  ■""■"■":"" 

""  "  '','"■ "  '■■.™"i'"'^' 

£'r^v.!;;Wi 

ri.F.»«M««.  JV^ 

pL'^k'iS-.Tu'.K^    1 

iisim'-'",' ' ' 

'.:'.:X-— 

i,M,r">™,i''       A 

'■fjl'Y.''  " 

■>■■■■-- ■  -.;.i„iBut 

lSil!^i't'-»^""'.l^""'^ 

taDnk-mokini.  *=..  ,>Mlt> 

Pull.j,    1  - 

a-tisatK- 

PlUin'm.l^  .  ■ 

'  l"..'r.i~^'. 

n.1.Hun.  (put>-U-ktii)~.  in 

PublhiM.  |H.ta'll.U()  ■.  ■ 

Ti''    ' 

PuM.  (liii.nd«kT.n«II. 

'    ■  .      ■    '''i:;;;?!^ 

^^^rtiig^;.^™ 

'SriV.,,..;:,^:'::- 

".M.tli.v. 

g^sS^fS: 

pill<^'^;x''i'i^}3 

itiUi'imi  M^r.l.'U 

Kfi.pnl.m.  t  -  ",l.    |.t.™;-- 

p:;x,?.'^'-iMT.'.''='^;',5i..~ 

'^^''?r.iri'E.'"*'rVrW; 

Fnn.'turr.  IpuncV'iiir^  >.  • 

nlaUiit  M  ehlldblrlh,  ele. 
M.»&......M«I>I-..I 

kSiSSi 

Ihe 


Mas  vale  n>d«ar  que  no  ahogar. 
Better  go  about  than  fall  intc 

ditch. 
Muchu  en  el  suelo,  poco  e 


cielo.— Much  on   earth,  little 

Male  partum  male  diaperit. — lU- 
gotlen  is  ili.Epent.—FLAUTUS. 

I  FTEAKIO 


PUBDIT 

Pui>aiUpi»'ilil)ii-aHl»>ki'.  PurHttpAf-uO'-aiKiiiHia  unillpiinplt  >  pu'rnlcnn. 

PuiiRtil,[i>uu']«it)a.ilui|ii  _(h(tMcegf  <n>i4>i|iti4iiL  iiiu»~a.pu'nikiiI.UKira. 

urid  I  li«B  I  luaUtc  ;-■.  PurltH,  (  itflT'l^u  I  a.  u  Piuli.  [pull)  r.  1.  Uiuisai 

■uH'imo'iBrf.pm-piil^-  «»%  ulUtr  <•!  -Vt"  Enkr  Imp^  i-t,  ..  »  i"**  »■ 

diMlHI  aiQa.  nuii'ialialila,  bii'ic.  ngbd  in  nianii.  ac.i  _liw^ur|trifinKi  ripHwu. 

RnlQvv.  worthr  of.  or  in-  ■uet  l— ■■  pur^hiiluii.  Piiiiilknifnoiu-    tpO^ll-uif. 

tlBjriipeiuIlT:— Jkpun'*  Purl,  (purl>r.  t.tallDV  vftli  mult    a.    lunn^plrltxl  ] 

lnhmcHLlnflia  wiaf  puH-  iftulLtHoiitLii.  lofliuui*  ctwirdlj  i— orf.   nuiUiAih'* 

Piinlii,  (punf  k»  «- 1  Kitaii'  mur  of  ■  Hrcmn  i  Milx  i  uiidubvi  ■■  ptiullaiiminir. 

tEefmiiiiipBiidediiianxiiiii  niiiiltLl>c>i— ii-ora.  puri'-  Pud.  Iput)  h.  ■  ex  i  ■Uirt  i 

PBHJ.tpft'iilJ  |CMy.p«'nitrt  Fiu^u/iiuKr^)  jr.  InclMUni  ecmfr^ehM\paiifuBanti!. 


PhptuIpaiHi}  «.a  clirtHlii.  mion  n>l>«  oi  hoi 
pDpH.(pIW>'->Hl>°1>ri  naiifilMwithlilu 
fmptulgt.  tUtt  of  Hinf  ■     Puriitrf,  Ipur'fi^]  r 


Purpow.  rptir'UOaJ  ■-  ilinK  axpeli  FxhTiinit*hkrJ«r  ku- 

trliBliiin  1  tnedi-r.  f.  to  «.nnpiiKM;puri>nf>fi^ 

uiUnd  i-o.  pur-piHiL  In-  unntTiIdJoit  ipWUJtir. 

t«nd*4(  od.  FHi'PHelJi  do-  clami  ptti  Mpmlk.^vnpr. 

•Iflicdlj  I— a.PDr'pDMltfa.  Polativt.  <]ift'u-tiv>(f,  lu^ 

umkH  I  ■hifuni  I  welHh  p«ed  i  rfpnlfd  t  dcnntd. 

ParH.  (  pun  )  «-  ■  nim  of  Falrvf ^  fpulr^nj  t^-'- «  <■ 


Hon  [  jHilrts^nt.  pulK*'- 


Bien  I  that  ind  Ihil  snlr  i       on  i  pnKHd  inn.  pnnn^r  — 1>.  L  U  All  np  wHh  piiR]:. 

-irrf.  pur«l)i.   lolrlyi  lo-  Panufl.  CKT-iar)  ■.  rinnnt.  PoHlt/piitlW'.  pcr|*t>tli-i 

^My,  InnoMna  i  deinnni.       ilMr  i  tndwrtr  10  nSo.  JPIMI  Milder;-^  pu»i' 

PoritmHw,    ( jiurlil-tlY )  a.  Puny,    (punil  a.   fil  Ind  .lini.ptrpltlllnim.pul'Ilid 

tlMBiinj  i-n.  ■  Mihuilo  I      (hoR  I  uliort-bitillnd.  IjBmk.  n.  htoml-iiiiiiioiiinB. 

jnuJjci'Iron.iJuiUllonoii.  Purttnind.  jpniTI-n '-      " ..j-~...  .a—i. 


purifiiil.'«i;ltinBi.  pwrrfw,   b  IH«id*r    1 

{pQc^-f  n  f-t.ott.til  nctiialB  i  procum  i  pirn) 

MinHntErrovelHTi  FurrHV. (PtrVA)  b.  icnpi 

rfflH.BnrUitnr  ibu  _Baof  Bituuteinmniwc 

»Mi  puiaaraoa.  >  Piii.(pai)B.wlnHmitttr( 


^^lihS'ffllnSlJ*r£ 
PrZEwpTiov" 

J^tBhfcfOI 


ii 


Major  ignoCaniin  rerum  esl  terror. 
Apprehi 

portion  as  things  an 
Malefacerc   qui   vult 


re  grealer  in  pro- 


FTBE 


non  causam  invenit. — He  who 
wishes  to  do  wron^f  is  nerel 
witliciut  a  reason. — Syrus. 
The  cautious  seldom  err. — Con. 

QDANTITT 


'KTc^i^^ft 


Pyn^niny,  (niH^'l.nii.)  it. 


■  ■nnottoiir  tquiJiMH 
QuiIniK.  (k*^  wtt  iJSj 


AiHilluiit  t>cl|i>ii  m  nieiFii 


«r  Iht  pmtty  «f  Mhwptalc. 


M 1  innm  'nTK!  *|iMibtfriii«uv«r 

it'i'oWa'/H'  ■niiiulT^  — v'liiMlinriiiiw.'  aMiiy  . 

thr  qiiflnlitTrtriiitinhrri--  qiiimikfnt  nf  ompfitT  or 

i-.l.ln  inrtrBKE  fnqrfnlit  i  cdmvtHHiifhiltrinciitw^- 


i^i^l 


m  I  la  pHtH..  Hif  Utlmf 


La  nuit  donne  consril. — Night  I  fall  between  the  cup  and  the 
gives  counsel.  lip. — Labenil's. 

Multa  cadunt  inter  calicem  su-      Malum  vas  non  fragilur, — A  bad 

premaque  labra. — Many  things  |       vessel  is  seldom  broken. 


'*t!^  A'fSSl*,!  ^il 


ptrtot  mirthfiijE.  u  Df  * 


:■'»« 


aUIlITOFLE 


JiiU.IUIIDtDlIanMiuf  lour  ()lilr1i->an<L  IkHII 

Invth  ■•  in  airk.  a  Itr  uihiIiiI.  mtiiv  . . 

Unncr,  (ksktHJ   I'.   >.  Ui  (Ditlnwt'OclitiniB. 

hbh.  Xr,  or  nik  hiiIi  (tii<^ii>«ir(k>ik-M)  *.«■. 


sk; 


()liiii.(k>(r>  D,  (Kl^  qn 


«?Tto"'i-.l.. 


««ll,(l.«l>r.(.h>=™.l..       p„a 

uiMiMi  alkyimpmH-iir.        Tnnci..-..„ ^.  ■-.. 

4iirrf«-.eii*wrioput«ii<iwii       lohiiil-fiilini  lun;  pacif*: 
(timirtl.  <'!'"?jl"  ."    'i  •"        ■ll«^-~^  qinHTTl* 

■  ■iiHUHin  (ri  t-n.  qiirr'irt.  (lulH.  Ikmll)  ■-  thi 
4liet,11liTHt|il.i«ar>nll-        ■  bnii-i.Y.  tr>i» 

()<Ktln^(knwt'?uiii  ■  lit  uShZ^.fkwRltr.' 
DlnkliiBvi  mqinryi  dtnhcj       htmujwJ in jIpm. — ^ 

ditpiiM :  ■  nfhhio  ef  di»  JlJiiliia'llmBU  ■.  InMl 

riiMoni-o^   (iHMIon-  tlHliinin,  Ikmlnnki 

turH'initiliT.    (iKIIllrmvt  I        mlili  <>••■-"- -"**i- 
diniin  1  -  HI.  I " i-.h—  . 


Materiam  superabet  c^s. — The 
woricmanship  surpassed  (he 
materials. — Ovid. 

Majores    feitilissimitiii    in  e^to 

QUIP  ae 


oculum  domini  esse  dlxenint 
Our  fathers  used  to  say  that  the 
master's  eye  was  the  best  fer- 
tilizer.—Plinv  THE  BLDEK. 


(liil|i.(kwip)..UnnI^Ma.        cm.nt.lnlhcniiTrliitOr-'     Qnimin.  ItM-nnni  a.  >i 


clnri   aknlvHl.— %    to  gn'ii'l^'u  aomS^? 

(tniUh-CfUB.  ^kinWij^i  onlcrii.iiM  i  ..nbHIit.- 

»lllilKl![l?iriflll»m)..».  Ki""  ™^n«?"n  ' -'"' 

bHt  bv  ilRd  !—c,  t.  U  »-  gnmtHlrlirtl.   diHuwd  il       Hi!  i 

tfit  ■Hhonl  nrmll.  nnilsm  ur  for  vannuU.       .  QuaUi. 


rcr.,", 


J ._.jal>.  _imnilomor(ormiKmtj.    "  .  *liio£li.<kinilli>i'. (.■>», mn 

ilc.fkwillii'J.nUrcfr.  QiKiil.{)i<>yni'.iI«innr1|sodi       <iriin»r.u.imM«  twUitSt. 

UiHnr.  (kwirar)  a.  ■  iua  wiA(F.nf^lii  ^nllii|[.        fj*'"'  ^-' """"f  ^'1'' 

liniMtfc.niirliMriliiii.  like  -OaDadiii.  ( kmn'diug  >' *.       nuinlier  to  UDUKn- 


HSliiUdl^Hli  B.  partmii- 


K 

Lbncf  I— f .  L  H  f.  ra'diBl*. 


vidi  nya  1—1.  rarVhirfirb 

iTKliliw  tu  the  jione^M  i 

■  tmit  rm*  dert^^i'ii'tar, 
pnntdiHE  iMncdletriT 
Imn  tlw  mt  I— 4.   nxAvt 

mQM.mtteitM,  Waat  not 


■      liimtKhl    ^ ^ 

MC3 


of  ■  •7>4flii  of  )a«rltliiuii  t 
—III.  mlwH,  iwChi  Artirin. 
Bairli.tnni  r.  r,  Ueul  at« 

—«.ra^gttl,af  nUKhHn: 
tnni  I  btUirdi  ail,  nr^pe'l' 

IHf  Itctefl  W  I  ■  vlllfUtit 


Httndhiit  capimnr;  noa  rinc  lege  I  Maxima   iltccebra  est   peccai>di 

capilli. — We  are  cbanned   bj  |  impuoitaiis   ipes. — The   bope 

neatness  of  person;  kt  not  ihy  j  of  impunity  is  the  greatest  in- 

hair  be  out  of  order. — Ovu>.     |  duLemeiit  to  do  utu^. — Cic. 


B&OK                                 v*                              BAPID              1 

■ffiivsi^^ar^; 

S-r^iiTiS: 

iMUrtj:,.  =-,v    t    Ul.    =t 

tiiiy^^irJ:^ 

"•.'3;.',-:b,^-SC 

JrZt^H]^^ 

ni(I.*r.  ;-».l,  ,.r>,  b,  rt 

tU^'.tij    uiHfrd.    u  ll» 

-JU.  ,-»,    ..1/1.^   [MB- 

tfi«[»  1  U  i«w«  ■oud 

•Imil-anli  aliWiniailki 

•siiSEr'::?" 

««.,«!.  nHl-if.^i-lT 

]uA..  l..i..f.....Sc;h^.. 

es-Kgrr! 

Rud.  rFl^li   ^.  .^•MLp^ 

IK.  .nn.-cM  .ll>n>-|»>.lt^ 

Kill.uil.K.KM'ot*.-!'.' 

xT^l.lK,     Ar»  :  -  <■,  1.  u 

s>ii»..i.  1  ..4.';i.iriT*ui0 

dnnibri>irtR^>nrIran 

ltall.o»,i>*l-ii.ffl*,in.ulli"i 

c«,:;r:;"/..=- 

'■,T.r.:,'ni"';:^s.°;^' 

R>rl1«y.  Oil' *M)  ».  Umim-. 

Kill'iir.  «tl  ■•'   x.  •  '» 

H,.iim<Til...;ri-n.rafci^B.) 

luUwlUiwn..r>u<^l'nit.. 

"^^^^'■^ 

'"'■■'"■"'.'"■SsH! 

'n{1^k?S 

ii;rs!r?.j,  ■';;::.■■■ 

■''''"'^;?S' 

i';;i"?;rr»r.""'".'(.i..']F;i-"Mi 

"iV;"™«'i'!.Ti^.Kfn"( 

i'X.,'S",%'!T"rl'^Ml|f 

Txh:;^u'J:':'.^. 

IUI..,,rl.J,..I.  wjtn.^i 

^.^ji:*Li:^"j^'„L;-^_' 

^<il:E' vTiS 

itoociiii!'  mt.'  "h  ..r.-^i  'i"irt 

«lph,.  ,„,„,.  pton<.r 

S?i£§is5 

ilffsa 

J^i^i^^ 

at-^idSiaas: 

Mali  parta,  xnali  dilabuntur, — 
Things  ill- acquired  are  ill*ex- 
pended. 

Malum  tnalo  proximum. — Mis- 


fortunes are  dose  to  one  an* 
other,  (never  come  singly). 

Like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far 
between. — Campbell. 
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Rapier,  (ri'pi-er)  n.  a  sword. 

Kupil.  (mp'il)  »•  volcanic  ash 

liappee,  (rap-p€')  n.  a  onuff. 

Kanpel,  (nip'pel)  n.  beat  of 
tlie  driiiii  calling  to  nnns. 

Iluppurt,(  rap' port')M.con  tact; 
rcteifiice  :  pro|)ortion  ;  en 
ittp))ort.  (o»»g  rap-por*)  in 
Kyiii|>:ithy  or  relsitioii. 

Raptoriul,  (  rup-td'ri-al  )  a. 
vvizing  by  violence,  on  a 
bJiil  of  prey  its  food  ;— m. 
]<l.  miilitrez,i\\9  systematic 
nuine  nt°  an  order  of  birdi* 
cliarstct«'rizcd  by  the  ureut 
stren<:th  of  claws  and  iiilU. 

Rnra-iivis.  (ra'ru-o'vi:')  m.  u 
rare  bird  ;  a  prodigy. 

Rure.  (:&r)  a.  ^carce  ;  tincom- 
nK>n  ;  excellent :  of  alttoKC 
texture  :  not  dense:  nearly 
raw,  ah  n>eat : — tul.  rarely, 
seldom  ;  tinely  ;— iw.  rare'- 
new«,  rar'ity.  thiunesst  ten- 
uity ;  rawness  ;  uuconi> 
iiKi'nncss:  rimbit,  a  dainty 

Iiarce-!ibf>w,  (n»'i*-6ho)  ».  • 
show  Ciirried  in  a  box. 

Rarefy,  (rftr'i-fl)  r.  t.  or ».  to 
make  ttiin  or  imrous;  to  ex> 
pmnd  a  body  : — »».  rarefac'- 
tion.  expnniiion  by  heat. 

Rnpcid,  (raskul)  n.  n  dishon- 
est ninn  ;  a  villain:—)!,  ras- 
cnrity.villainy :  a.  ras'cally. 

KtiKC.  (i&z)  V.  t.  to  scratch  or 
blot  out :  cancel :  )cve)  or 
detnolisli;  ruin:  ».  ra'sure. 

R;if>h.  (rnsh)  n.  hcndtitrong  ; 
tnniutinns:  hnr>ty:  m.  erufi- 
ti»»n  «»n  the  skin: — rir/.ra»l»'- 

.    ly.  hastily  :— «.  rash'ncfs. 

Rasher,  (rash'er)  ».  a  thin 
slice  of  bacon  for  f  rying,*c 

RaMi:  es.  ( rft-no're  z ) '  »».  i>l. 
nanic  applied  to  the  class 
represented  by  ^'iiultry  and 
frame  bi'^Is,  w'hich  scratch 
the  soil  for  fo<K);  a.rn^o'rtnl 

RMsp.  (rn:>p)  n.  a  rough  file  ; 
a  prater  :— i*.  /.  to  rub  or 
pnitr:  <(.  rasp'ing. grating  : 
ni'ikini:  the  tfini^i^  rowih  ; 
u.*.  nutft'er.  a  scraper:  rtt*//' 
iMffit.  fine  iwrticles filed  ofT; 
nmitaforif.  surgeon's  nup. 

Rji*pl)erry.  (raz'l)er-i)  h.  a 
pi-iekly'hush,  and  its  fniit. 

Rat.  frat)  ».  a  rapacious  an- 
imal of  the  mouse  kind  :  « 
worker  nnclf  r  established 
prices:— r.  /.to  desert  one's 
party:  fowoik  below  price; 
—M.  raster,*  rat-catcher,  as 


a  dog  or  cat ;  a  ryiegade.— 
Smeu  *t  ra<.suspect  danger. 

Ratan,  (ra-tan')  n.  acane,  Jtc. 

Ratchet,  (rach'et)  n.  a  bar  act- 
ing on  the  teetli  of  a  wheel; 
a  click ;—/(«.  nttch.  a  bar 
wifli  teeth  into  wiiich  a 
click  drops ;  a  wheel  to 
make  a  clock  strike;  "titch- 
et-whtel,  a  wheel  with  teeth 
for  a  ratchet  to  nbnt  against 

Rate,  (rtit)  ».  a  price;  degree; 
nitio  or  proportion  ;  allow- 
ance; tax:  standaid:  value; 
movement,  as  last  or  slow: 
class  :— r.  t.  to  ctdculute; 
value;  fix  the  rank,  scale, 
or  pnttition  of  :  to  scold  or 
chide :— n.  rnt'able,liabIeto 
taxation  or  to  be  set  at  a 
certain  value;  ad.rt^UMff, 
|)roj>ort»onably  :—»»«.  rata- 
bil'ily  ;  ru'titiff.  the  quoted 
credit  of  business  hien  in 
commercial  books  : — a.  set- 
ting at  a  value  : — n.  ra'ter. 

Rather,  (  ratli'er  >  fvl.  niore 
willingly  ;  especially  ;  in 
preference  to ;  somewhat. 

Rntify,  (nxt'i-fi)  v.  t.  to  sanc- 
tion ;  settle  ;  establish  ;— n. 
ratifica'tion.  con  Urination. 

Ratio,  ^ri'shi-6)  m.  relation  of 
one  thing  to  another  of  like 
kind  ;  rate  ;  degree  ;  rule 
of  proportion— thus.  3  is  to 
4  in  tne  same  ratio  as  fi  to 
H  —Pro  ra'tn.in  pro|»ortion 

RatiocinationXrash-i-os-i-na'- 
shim)  n.  act  of  reasoning 
from  premises: — ##.  vntio"!- 
ntt'tir^,  rtitift^t'tm'tfMff.  ar- 
gumentative: e'eart  logied; 
»•.  /.  p-ntuM-'iiinte.  to  offer  a 
re-ison;  argue  d»  ductively. 

Ration,  (ra'shnn)  n.  daily  al- 
lowance —/tf.  provisMuis. 

R-iti<Hial,  (msh'un-al)  n.  en- 
dowed with  or  agreeable  to 
reason  :  sane  ;  intelln;ent ; 
judicixas  :— w.  rn'tiwtn'le, 
detail  of  reasons  ;  soliitiim 
of  opinions  t—nrl,  ra  tion- 
ally.  reasonably;  wisely:— 
M.  rationnrity,  possession 
or  due  exercise  of  reas<m. 

Rationalist.(raslrnn-al-ist)  h. 
one  who  regulates  his  opin- 
ions solely  by  reason  :— «. 
rationalisiric;— »'.  t.  raf  ion- 
alise.  to  speculate  upon 
religion  :— n.  rat'ionalism. 

Ratlines,  (nit1ins)>i.  in  »M/t9, 
small   ropes  cruastng  me 


shrouds,  which  serve  M 
ladders  to  the  masthead. 

Ratoon,  (ra-toon')  w.t  sprout 
from  the  root  of  the  sugar- 
cane,  which  has  been  cut  t 
—r.  t.  to  spring  up  from 
roots,  as  old  sugar-cane. 

Rutsbune,  (rutsliou)  m.  arsen- 
ioiis  aciil  :  poi»on  for  rats. 

Rattan,  (rat-un'^  »  n  genus 
of  oalms  having  a  snnioth 
reeu-like  stem  several  hun- 
dred feet  lung  ;  stick  ;  rod. 

Rattfiiing.  (rat'in-in^)  n.  the 
organized  tcrruiisin  of 
trades-unions,  which  con- 
sists in  the  secret  injuring 
of  the  toiibi  and  iiroperty 
of  non-union  worknien. 

Rattle,  (rati)  v.  t.  or  t.  to 
clatter  ;— n.  a  succession  of 
sharp  sounds  ;  a  toy  ; — a. 
nitt'ling,  noisy: ». shaking. 

Rattles,  (rat'lz)  u.  the  croup. 

Rattlesnake.  Crtot'l-sn&k) ».  a 
poisonous  reptile  with  bony 
rWigs  in  the  tail  that  rtittle. 

Raucous,  (niw'kus)a.  hnrsh; 
atl.  rau'tom\y;—n.rau'eitif. 

Ravage,  (rav'aj)  v.  t.  to  de- 
stroy ;  lay  waste :— «.  spoilt 
rum ;  n.  rav'ager,  •  destroy- 
er: n.  /Yf  rVi(/tMsr,plundei-inK 

Rave,  (riv)  i*.  >.  to  be  delir^ 
ons  :  to  rage  ;  scold  :  dote  ; 
o.  rn'rhiff,  furious :  ». deli- 
rium :m/.ra'ringly;M.raver 

Ravel,  ^rav'el)  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
untwist  ;  nnweave  ;  to  en* 
tauifh:  It.  a  tangle  of  thread 

Ravehn.  (rav'lin  )  h.  a  half- 
moon  or  titn-facctt  bottery. 

Ruvon,  (rnY'n)  m.  a  ravaging 
crow,  noted  for  its  craiak  t 
—n  black  :— r.  /.  to  devour 
greedily:— «.  rav'enoua,  vo- 
racious: rery  hungry;— «kI. 
rav'enrusly  i—tt.rav'eiting^ 
violence;— a. preying:  nre- 
dstory ;  uk.  ritr'iu.  plundert 
rw'enonmef*,  voracity. 

Ravine,  (ra-ven')  m.  a  long 
deep  hollow  :  narrow  pass. 

Ravish,  (rav'ish)  r  t.  to  car- 
ry away  by  force  ;  to  fiU 
with  ecstasy  :  to  know  ear*- 
nally  bj'  rorre  ;— »w.  rav*- 
isher :  rav'ishment.  abduc- 
tion: ef^tatic  bliss;  rapture; 
—a.  ravish'ing,  captivating 
the  senses :— «.  transport  i 
— «.  nu-'Mi^l,  delighted  to 
rapture  \—wf.  rav'i»hingly. 

Raw,  (raw)  a.  not  cooked  i 


Mul^  ictibus  dejicicur  quercus. 
Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks, 
MeE  in  ore,  verba  laclis,  Fel  in 
cord«,  fi^is  in  £aclis. — Honey 


ETiM^I-!!*  WliK  jjuji 

win  thiTflrouna  i  watroy- 
Baisr,  i«'nr)  ■■  n  lauir- 


in  his  mouth,  words  oi  milk; 
gall  in  his  heart,  aod  fraud  ia 
his  acts  (a  hypocrite). 
Look  before  you  leap. — Binxsa, 

i  KSCALCITBAHT 


mial  I  hitvrtlrttatSHI  «f  ■ 


thp  iccvr«n1iiivnt :— fl.  n 


(riHit  »(«>>■' ■™<l>  I  ■>  IMwM.   l^'hlM')  r?  >.   to 

Hgiiiiatri,  <rB^[HPM'tfl>  B.  i.  vhidc  j— ■- RitrmHin'l. 

IlaAlfta  n*ir  mnniHIa.  RelMi.  MlniU  ■.  ■  ndrlli 

lU«|ip«lir.(ri-lllfc|rtr')r.(.to  Rebiit.  (rt-lmn  r.  (,  unp 

HutaipiliiiiiniiiMiBir'imn  hv  I™ «i]iiin>«iil i  mrii 


Mortuo  leoai  et  lepores  insult- 
*nt. — Even  hares  can  insult  a 

dead  Hod. 
Miserrinia  fortuna  est  quae  inimi' 


CO  caret.— That    is  a  melt 
wretched  fortune  vhidi  la  with- 

Beggars  should  be  no  cboosen. 

ItECOUHT 


rlitaU.Crt-lu-iMrMttI 


ttoaitodt,  Cii-K>1i>-kll  *- 
RtOBttDil,  trt^aplfauu)  n. 


tiii-mt.  tkt  iMciTO  of 


llcipe.  (rat-ptl  ■,  liKdfail  RHalltel.  Crtknil-likn*.  L 

■IMnitlc  V-H.  ■■yUilkf  ra-  ltciiAiniu«id.(rtli-aiii-mtiid'> 

m  HKifA.,  Biiit7  divLdad  by  five  in  ehuifv  i  advii*  i— 

naMj.  mdVuBlly  i—tf.  r.  or  woHh^  of  pniH  i  neon. 

Trqaltv;-.**-  T«clpro&i'»n^  piflhO  i— 4.  *  neommplHla* 

■llcnMtioii  ;  intvH^hiuiio  1  lion,  net  of   Intfodiieliii 

^lllOln^f.  nw-  wiilnwiiKMiiwujiiiiiicrtl 


BKlint,  Crt-UIn')  >.  1.  »•.     RKUbtnit.  (rtjua-^^r) 
uHin.irrlhi'uirtnliHl.        mUwnihltof  Klt< 


(dEdov  >fftl]i  I  HCOIlHt  I        onoln  kf^ln  Rc^HUr^D.- 

feci[iia>i«de>i— ■-  twcoim"'-       "^  ^iimtritt  dvcply  hi  iha 

Una  I  iiitni  innii  to  mp-      mm  «  vinii  •  i 


Nee  sdr*  ftts  est  enmia. — It  is 

.  not  permitted  us  to  know  all 
things. — Horace. 
Mottuis  QOn  c03viciandum,  et  dc 


mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum. — The 
dead  cannot  defend  Iheni- 
selves,  therefore  speak  well  of 


EECOnSSE                              'Xi                                 KEFINE 

.il!:;, :;, 

"if:;  ' 

5|;;-;".';^, 

ri(hnisi>^  intimiir- 

n^;::;:,"!.  ■:■■„:„,-■■".■ 

i',''r!'  , '  ■  ■ 

Bioln.'.'l  ".'  . 

Malheur   ne  vi«nt  janiais  scul. 
Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone. 
Mauvaise  herbe  croil  tou jours. — 
111  weeds  grow  apace. 

EEFIT  M 


Measures,  not  men,  have  alwajrs 

been  my  mark. — Goldsmith. 

Mala     ultro    adsunt.  — Sorrow 

comes  unsent  for. 

i  BEGOLATE 


paliin  ^  liu  tity  Ih  1'  t  iiui  >  ui». 


i;'?rt'S";7''?'l'S°'rt 


""?  "fi  ■  ''^fisii''  '^'"ikii 


fciniitB.lTT-pirjl  ■-  >  ni«lll« 


"SSSsiiS"'' 


"jSS'il'^f  in'it^Mr  'ilu 


RelpTl,  <ri-cm'l  h.  irifti 


Mihi  cura  futuri. — My  care  is  fo 

the  future . 
Modetala      durant.  —  MoJerad 

things  lasL 


Multa    docet    fames. — Hunger 

teaches  many  things. 
Never  leave  that  (ill  lo-morrow 
which  you  can  do  to- Jay. 


BEHEAS8E 


BEHIT 


Multorum  maoibus  gjande  leva- 
lur  onus. — Many  bands  make 
light  work. 

Nee  semper  feriet  quodcumque 


minabitur  arcua. — The  arrow 
will  not  always  hit  the  object 
which  it  threatens. 
My  dear,  my  better  half. — SlD. 


HEMNAIT                                                        aEPUCAIlON     | 

R«l£  (r.nU  P«J.  .1  Ifenrf. 

•rtSSrWAVSo: 

SSSS3I 

mtnrSl'  <ir   mid,    t^  , 

dum  tiK  nmu  KiuncoTi- 
Hi-|UMki..(r*-plfn'i.hl...i: 

Nil  similius  insane  ()iiam  ebrius. 
Nothing  is  more  tike  a  madman 

than  a  man  who  is  drunk. 
Ne  Jui^ter  qnidcm  omnibus  pla- 

BEFLT  21 

Bfptr.  <ic-ptn  D.  1. 
B™ri,(i«i>iirnB.r, 
siteulitlc  pubHcL^ .    . 


cet. — Not    Jupiter   even    can 
please  all. 
Nimium  ne  crede  colon. — Trust 
not  too  much  to  appean^ices. 


ijlfyr  nunoTideivlpttoh:  toaln:— r.f.todiup^ijvtL 

■lila^iniHu^iiuiMi  jHmaT^'^fS'vlMri!^  __.  ^ 

"tP^lfi^"!^  "i?  ??•'  -"-Tvpraduc-aoni-a.  M-        • --■ "- 

POJt  BIwVjrtf/^Kt  (n  Htproo?,  (jt-prool'l  ».  ctn-  , 


— ■.itHdift'ttDd.T^HtiQni  nnlii,iir 

Toitai— ■.  npytiatan  ■  mnilUH..- 

ptiKB.  ltd*,  or  t\tt  OiMt  Rh«tc,  <i«-itrf)  n. 

StK^Di  Intnl  IliMi.  kH*  fur  f ulon  n 

.-,r- .- ■    --       - __i-a.   i»|Hijrimit,  •HilDain' 

f<m%a  Ttf ubHaUan,  Ac         dUultfuli  lne«iAt*nt.  lHtf(ir«il 

lUpriutfTt-priE^I)  ji.  HlB.    R<|nil»/rt.|HilOji.clHckhi  tioni  (Kftii 


SI'S 


Noli  eqiii  dentea  inspiccic  doD 


ati — Loolc  not  a  g^fc  horse  it 
tbc  mouth. 
NoscJtur  ei  sodis.— He  is  tnowi 
by  tiis  companions. 


BESIDUE 

2?3 

RETALIATE 

t^^:^;^^f^iVi^i 

kindnf  mnm-.a-reiaiim'- 

'^?^,;;iiTC:r,"«^&' 

JU.  hns\e  m_  doici.i  >  rt- 

*s";o'-i.'^'.-a?-=i2n"::iK 

i"  t.taillfin7t  ■-" J!"Ai°- 

ijE"".  WKco'rtwelliiis  I 

fc^pS  "f^Ff^  ^-to 

"  W  HuT.'nmil^'ii'.iri  'iSJi 

3Ss#«a 

«j.  iwlv.1.  ™Hr.ii,«, 

te*M"''^o'".llI"i*n^cnI-" 

ri3','T^;::i;^r,'So's 

Sib  ,;■■■'";"■;■" 

^■';  ;':;■■':. .h:';:'".',",;;",';.,j 

toone'if  IHiriKHa  1  bold:— 


THaurM  1  xi  npair  ilocoi 


^.'!"^!!l"^EiK:L'^^ls?- 


m'.mnfcn  dtnl  ly.  brilhllr 
clxni!.  <n>|iiiliir>  r.  f .  lb 


UiiiikrittpH^rorwaMilpi 


dcpmdinti— a-  ndtn'ulilf. 


Non  est  fumas  absque  igne. — 
There  is  no  smokewtthout  lire 
(no  blam:  without  faul;). 

Non  opus  admissio  subdere  cal- 

BSIABD  !7J 


car  equo. — Do  not  spur  a  free 

Nos  poma  natamus.— We  apples 


iMiaAH,      WnTfnRirv.  Rttioittivb  <>MrtdlEtlTla.  uHiLn 

ftbgioa ;"%,  rtuHattoH.  optrBIUu  butli  wir.i  Htm-  tJIH.^ 

^rifntCuiHlHfffl'lllH.  HMIlit  ;-ii.  rtinmcUaii.  Tentn 

'  '    'rd-l  n.  I.  udt-  ReiruKukm.tTt-tifrMHI'inij  om'ni 

nek  1  defer  1—  IT.  ■  gairiK  bncktrmrdl  I  1-- f-  siyeTio 


BEYOLT 

'rpf'iraulr.liiK 


Retdu  (whl  I.  ^  to  ta7  to  Bdrognde/ {r^lrf^grtij   (i.  jatkin'i  itiMrmniiiij, 

ICIlllTcllCIUrtBpdrD^nd.  UVFllmtcE  ;—".  rtlrn^rj-n-,  Mile]  Idnnilj  I  HlflMicl 

criCnit,  (RfC^mlJ  a-  Vtry  ait*,  ih'Fllnii>[; ;  IroL-kwunl.  '                               -.  -  ^^L 

Eulc.  IrHI-kal)  n.  ■  liUlc  ■  n!^  ' 


Kulla,    cetas    ad   predescendum  ing  without  a   Providence.— 

sera  est.— -Never  too  old    to  Motto  of  Colorado. 

learn  (belter  late  than  never).  NuIj^  j^gula  sine  exceplione.- 

Nil  sine  numine. — There  is  noth-  No  rule  without  an  exception 

KEVourrroiT  zn  siot 

by  a  ihock  Id  thi  faeliBift.  Un4l:u-Aym'flfr,ji  iiwn  Rlc.  Irvl  r.'.  Mi  ntwitlt  iqlEi 

BcTDlntioB,    (nvwkta'ihan)  tenUltn  rApCJbii.  ttidcrt  or  IxcltHni; :  put  cni  ilr?**  i 

M.  luUioBI  clKiOar   n^  ■  mnilAr  murrtnce  vf  k*  to  pIvt  pmi'tEniMDkiu  dii  i 

tloii  I  >ra»  nuuHTtd  tir  «b£f~ii.  rhjfili'inlci].  hat-  —li,  drH  i  Uiii  l  ■  takt 

«  i«y<drtM  bodyi  Mti™  nuiiited.uiiIu>iiI.ii»hiHi.  Hul^B.;  ».  rtsi[-imr. topM. 

•knKlnltiaMHtnutlan  Bib.  (nb)  *.  l  Iwic  m  ma  Hi«Kl.(nlla,«nilKhl..rMI: 

ol  wenivkentl  open  re.  itdei  atUnbar  ih  ihkpi-i  a  fti  pmpri  i  fnir  i  luvfiil : 

vutt:  a-rerotil'liBmiirv,v\o-  rrtn  of  a  halt  a  lina  in  on  Iha  rl^flithRhd  i— jf.  vir. 

Btnl^;  (ifrTolT-™!  ""w  Bilnliil  (rtlniM/'S,  Itili>ui  fn'VuniJlii'tineTnMoI^ 

i?£^ mM /^'idatr i-Z  RiEtun, (rUr^j  "  •  ailS id  _'. I'ui Sn'la^n Ui'i'mI 

"ihwniKHlJktreE*™  KKir.ihlJy^Sp,  i-EitVr:  o>/I*ni°i^ooffi'r™'^ 

SMkeiEodilrnllt  pun^  M^i  bri^b'Hai^l'lw  AEhKauf. (rn'rurl)  "  jLl  i 

tribsHiiB  I  tniiB  of  Uior  i  —otf.  neh1r  i— *.  ncif leia.  tr  i-n.  liiElii'aDUinM,  Juii. 

1  inm  oClind  fSr  the  ilia.  ikunduH  i  lortilUv  i  v*)-  flui  hnflnaw  i  intqnib. 

toTauotaarlin<,eiiminal  nci unaaMi towlwlu.  XKld.liU'kU  ■.MiaThBd 

UiilwdMru^iMI]  •!.  •*  SHKta^Hk-a'la>|j^^bBiaa  Sw  iSS^^^KSST 

Eouraa  I  a  liich  lowii  Enah  Iha   boOTl'— a.     nelr'df;  looEafoiT  I  RpctUiiin. 

ot  mdat-Xrhap^flaiiti  r>^r(/?innb)>  diivD.  BlfnrT  (riTor)  ■.  atiMiutii 

-a.r)uLpaod-tc,ianlilln|.  Kooriiat.  (itk-onM) n.  ■  ».  wntritrolcllaiiieti  D.  H(<- 

lthflonr,(rft^»rwl  H-Kiia-  bntuid  olonff  (he  ri^MihiLM  OMUfLiumlt  t  v«i?  atvtn. 

■"otlmnt  bniriips*  1  of  a  rjuinoii  balli  aUpi^nK  TtltLtrfDn.  aainaUbronW. 

njunm,  CmgB)  H-'mnnt.  alllCWai  cktTi  Ik  riM'aHd*.  Ttinu.rnm)  n-hn^r-tioHh  dew 

lthcuiiUW^ioo'iiia.tiin)  IUii3ta7<iliri>  ■.  «i%i^ i  a  ffin^fnnJli.iliin  i  birk. 

■Laa^ntBlaAg^^otlka  JHJ  ^^  «i 'i."„Y.'?  ".l.t.'T.S!.^.'.?'?'.' L'.'f 


"Kwlii^'i 
V.  f_.i_     iiii._iT,  (rtfiilii..  •■»».       nvtlitolHlilKhliucltedi 


Nee  census  nee  cUrum  noiiien  I      honorable  conduct  and  ft  noble 
avorun,  sed  probilas  magnos         disposition  make  men  great. 

ingeniumque   tacit,— Ovid.—  [  Nunc  aut    nunquam.— Now  or 

Nut  wealth  nor  ancestry,  but  [      never. 


BU 
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BOBE 

rr.tau.«llll<>....I<i.»l.- 

I«  troollni,   .  ,.l.c.«. 

f,5ilKli2S^'t«°»,' 

"l&i»'Si?»;  ?«.""[*".-" 

^^~H.«.l,nJj;h«,^__ 

l,r,i^«T!^'i&, 

l'lFlc,{riWn.mUliB!.9Ilnr 

»r£r™-ST^ 

tSSS,-SSiiS& 

i|;K7i;'?i.??r" 

^5SS^'  VSS.*^' 

/nlo.ilkt.ur[i..;tn.vl- 

Jh.'.-kii'kIcT'.'s.s; 

S''«r-A&"j 

!S,u^:ns'-&s.'»: 

SrSSaiF^ 

-igisS 

-mmm. 

"ss'.'.ism%s 

wasjsJS 

berr.  imla'fi.l  tMm  or 

™pr::5rV"«r. 

B.^c.^iaf.r.'i:^!'^!'^:^ 

"I'jfSJcifS  MKiiacI 

Iti.  CuiioLIc  In  itHJSon. 

|_^f;,'t;s£;'; 

"^1«!;.u'.'^-.'"mf;,'S!.' 

g:'T";; -"::;■: 

"r;;;'  ■ 

'.."■M™ 

"§::•  ■ 

;S|S 

»  wiUii  loJ'uit  «0K  Tii'inji 

0PF"~-i-».Tl.iilTr,.lrtr. 

£5a-K'=* 

''',,„.'  ",'";■  w^ 

"ill'    '!  i'.'i'imou,  UfSS 

"SSsssss 

s^S 

KiMiLlrMli.ainXXIe'n]' 

non  Dpnn  >kHli^>.  ••» 

Nullum  siculuro  magnis  ingentls 
clusum  est. — No  age  is  shut 
against  greal  genius. — Senec. 

Nuliua  dolor  est  quern  non  long- 


inquitas  temporis  mfnuat  tie 
moUiat. — There  is  no  grief 
which  time  Joes  not  lessen 
and  soften. — Cicbbo. 


In  ■  ftrcJ*  1  rollDvJiip  111  Rdulint.  rmrnHn'Jji.rFaulflT  mdlmcnrtrjj  cltii 

BMh  (t«}  ■.  ■  HHCtaHiuL  nova,  (tAv)  p.  l  to  nmllle.  r.  (,  to  rrnrd—a. 

TTBtUtlnl  al  ■onll.  Ili»«.{ra<''cr)K.  ■  nnilir-  loinniliiri  laninb 

BoHnil  (HKIuniDiI.TIKiaili        en  Ihmnrtinl  penon.  RuR.  <nil)>.  plulli  I 

Dlnialllr  i~K.  inlillil'l1)>-  Row,  fmnj  n.  I  BshI  i  liw.  RuBin,   [nir>n|  n. 


Iiw|h.(n 


nwll  bidiHriwi  vM«ili  Jlajiil,(niT-if)n.rniiltni>s-  JHuir.  pluita.  &c  i  >(< 

"'"(''mS?'  "^"hUl?"  f"  '™T''lf*  ■*''t'«it  Of  J  Bu(^.  irai-nll  a.  i 

SlSJj?"'Tif '"^  M  Oil  Invfntor  sr  o»niir  ni«-(Mlf.  "filmpt 

KoiilJMlHk,    (nlf^li'™1>''n.  iKlil^lji»ti»r.m/-3ir.  iumdilTOKin^'i-i 

nlktit— oBi  hurtful  to^  Bilk  IrubJ  IS  r.  to  wlpehnr^I  dtmnhpiht  "twlmj  is 


povf  ri^li  [— n.  ru'hi' 


.■clfcic:     Bubiil%,' (nib'lili)  n/nuU 


Nemo  vir  nagnos  allquo  tiBatu  I  NuIIjs  est  locus  domestic^  sede 

diviao  unquam  fuic. — No  man  j  jucundior. — There  is  no  place 

was  ever  great  without  divine  I  more  delighlful  than  one's  own 

inspiration. — Cicero.                 |  fireside. — Cicero. 
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BABIBOir 

lln>lliin;-r.i.Udrddit 

ss-.'jicssisft 

sitJi^^^^^ 

H.  nm'pren/r.  ■fiijelllTeiH.'F. 

SSS^ 

»Ii  BT  •■I.Ml  ;-a.  kJlilI 

SlnlSSkU^^ 

&  ST  tn  ■Kt'Si! 

BD.I,(n»l}  ■.  acoiDiKof 

1  m«ri ,  lunH "^»" 

1^ 

s.T,i.M^jfrorb^ 

t™«  nnti  is  hnWr  *jf 

Umt    >nri    lii.BWiTMi. 

rMy.  «T«*d  >IU|  nMi 

T,:;^;.\s^i.-,':;:'%c„v 

Knuli.dUmjo.  m«K* 

Rumiiuwe.  (nmnj)  n.  elw 

«HH-n5^' 

•  ew.iitry  hilii>MI>nl<~». 

H»B!h-J.(.hHIin*. 

rffil-aggi 

Ita^l5Hr3^ 

^nif^^"^^"?^ 

"^JISSi.!™?pirit'i  fciiu 

(rirr.ri,*M|.     '. .■, 

"  ■     ''    "'""'. "'"."m'u'-"' 

li^^^ii™?^ 

itcvlK.'       .            ■         . 

' .     ,   ■,'™ 

L'S'tS^ 

5rh-/^T.£r*"s;,^r:i 

a^wWi;j:Vi;,| 

Ry-,(rfT»..BMnl.oti[niiB. 

eI^^^SS 

■iSsSEt 

s 

SAHAOtH     (.^bfolh)    », 

Sreh™,(.«-k™)B.  •flilff. 

Ion  ;    <>,»  wllirh  (.    ^.,o 

.m»c..,.t.H(.f,«..)™»i 

olilSpiiiiiihw(n<i-r.l.to 

BilFlioth.  C.b'.lU)  ■.  Iho  diT 

SS'iEfS 

KJE'r^.Mr;?,::;;^. 

u'rni'c"ino""7..I !  i'.'SU;: 

rlrthim,T,ri.   wm.-r.J-l- 

Srrt,  (K.<l|n  kfinvvi  .rri.,,,.: 

"mI1K^"I''Si1  '."i.bhiJ 

hiiwr'h.i'""'""''';''' 

*Oi"?^"r-' 

burrd.  (-i  1. 

vlnl.Mi-.. 

B;?rtnTr.'\.7C'-'-'.-'."'."'r 

SfflirsGS'i 

kirit   n  uRcr   in  fiM  l« 

1)1  >  Jevlili  ivhDDl  villi  dt- 

•rSr.SSS: 

nlH.rnnin-.liw.w 

Ncc«ss{tas  uUimui 
lelum   est, — Necessity   is   the 
last  and  strongest  weapon. — L, 

Nam  tgo  ilium  periisse  duco,  cui 


puidem  periit  pudor. — I  count 

him  lost  who  is  lost  to  shame. 

The   most  curious  offspring  o( 

shame  is  shyness. — S.  Smith, 
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B=lr.r-lh., 

—>.  >  >1«.  gnu  mi«  1  • 

sk'SiiF.i.'s, 

to fhV7.1,"  hl,'li5'B"ll'.. 

jifc;S:::;;7  :v' 

Ne  puer  g:la(liuiii.— Do  not  irast 

a.  boy  with  a  sword. 
Non  tibi  lllud  apparerc  si  siunas 

potest. — If  you  spend  a  thing 


jan  cannot  fwve  ft.     Km  tarn- 
not  eat  your  cakt  and  kttfi  it. 

Keep   cool  and    yon   < 
everybody. — St.  Jcst. 


SCALE 


litslliu.  ^l'«MB)ii.n<ib- 
Satlnil.  taUiMI-f ^iTi  (bin 


SBTinna,  (■c.nii^)  i^  q 


■uili    inirmdc-.  . 


tol'l''.''llil!i)''i''J  i'Zll.™  or 
bEUotea  I  tevla'wa'm 


Nanquam  ad  liquidum  fama  per- 
ducilur, — Fame  never  reports 
.  thin^  in  Iheir  true  light. 
Nunquam    minus   solus,    quam 


cum  solus. — Never  less  Btona 
than  when  alone. 
Nul  bien  sans  peine, — Nothiofr 
is  gained  without  work. 
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gcitf.  (itli)  r.l.litlinllfi 
t.   inll.M'l.t.  M^.i  v.ln 

v'i.Bbt^duIlp.l.d.-.ii*,. 

sa;r£.-.'afa: 

T.mililm.U.liillUaMty- 

iranupf  Irtlpi.]— Il.«lii.l. 
■l'>llil>,!BirIllT>]E;  emil  lllnii  I 
-.«'/.  «!...[■.  Jy..l.rr.ml.,, 
ji  li^Ueni^  rniiiuLlfin  ^irhii- 

S,Ki!!?ai."S7A 

!£  pas  i  demMn  ce  que 

vous  pouvez  faire  aujourd'hui. 

Do  not  defer   until 

what  you  can  do  ttMlay. 


Non  quam  multU  placeas,  led 
qualibus  stude. — Do  not  care 
how  many,  but  whom  you 
please.  — S  v  ku  s. 
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KiiniF.i.loJHrtdRMti 

->.ridMiito<-HL«)r(r. 

HiIntonlniE  ud  •>•>««- 

Be.<l<,<-4ciM}  r.  1.  gr  >.  (0 

chuial  pitxri  •  pivpil- 

cl>tJl>TTbiiluii«i>4fnil(i 

fcrassT^ii': 

-«. «  n>4e.cu»w>i>  ■» 

(lumiV  lorAi-ii.  lonl  -mi. 

aUSSSw? 

■crtwitmwUliUuUrt; 

teM*H«'  W^BSnt 

sc-SisirsKsm-,. 

^6,'.ts,v;.:« 

Br'SrS  I 

libiilH^law'UliHlrioit. 

^^.'S£^J 

««W.(.M|<>..>I»I  drift  1 

CjKrs^r^.'j.vw™ 

■^^^ffi 

^'"^tm^n't,^^ 

E!s:3SS 

"^^^i^UMJ 

"irtBT'  nH^l'  ihpmrw 

^tniTKZr. 

^.Krip'r'r.k^VTil'" ' 

•^jsj'H'rS 

*w»."IISU.ri»»2!!.5 

tei^'Ti.rsr.a;,^ 

Rmfti^  (.kmrfl-i.) ..  n. 

tnm.  (iknmTV'nrtrJm 

fttn^lw.    .whiH.,|nol  Ih. 

TriSkS.'             '  "^ 

dnwii    l«l.,-,*™p.   oc- 

»3Sm« 

«..on»hich6>«lMii  in. 

Bo™b.(ik™^lir.iwoTn  oil 

■alu  el  •li™>  1    MFTtp-^rrB, 

si^-rSrl^'l 

hlS'l'nd.'n!S!iS^  "'I'.'^i! 

tfisrariSisS 

S.a',S',5.K'^- 

US5.rf«.TS-» 

SSl.  l!^"  5'tehl  ™nd'.° 

k™I*>,  woniilrai :  r.liilil- 

l^^lfMf^ 

b^d'°fBd™?  KriMlfii'"* 

*SSJ"'iSS"iS'i.«'  "■ ' 

.lin,ki*h.™h.iJ.rillct». 

Scmnl,  IrVrtdl  ■.  I  iMIiSt 

^K.;rfA»,  nutmr. "" 

*inillia«.f»kr.«tiililr,(. 

imjjW™!!)  r.  t.lD  0«n  1 

^'^KT^r^'^^ 

eTS™.^?* 

^^^'.^ihu'whfah 

"dri;,'n"'ifli,  "'tlin-  "^J-"^ 

^Fi-tlS 

qii.mU-p'-'>"'("'l'n1'- 

■cn».c>i[T«)'i.  ]|yr 

Bci.llf.y'.   (.V..|-*rJl   K.   Ihi 

■  iT'indtr       Wnp 

pl.Mfn.Virrhtnu'fu.il.; 

r-vs-tt  Hf 

Bt';;rp";i"i"ki.ii.io",-';ii« 

Hi  caldo  ni  geto  r 


Ni  finnes  carta  que  no  leas,  i 


bebas  agua'  que  no  veas.— 
Never  sign  a  paper  you  have 
not  read,  nor  drink  water  you 
have  not  eiamined. 


"SI 


sECnsf 


In  owl^lhlii  iDl'iii  Ixiwcni 


Nitimur  ay  mejor  espejo,  que  e 
amigo  viejo, — The  best  mirro: 
is  an  old  friend. 

Non  convalescit  planta.  qua  saspt 


tiansfertur. — The  plant,  whictl 
is  often  transplanted,  does  not 
prosper.  — Seneca. 
Origioality  provokes  Dri|[inalitj'. 


tnniThSlt-^.f.toliriit- 

«  pfdnhtt  I  ffa'tna.  ir14nn  t 
-*aiu-  finm  I  it  MHlf  «A. 
Bh4,  n>ta)  ■.  tlHU  whlsS  IHS- 


ss 


r-        HB^^i^«ir»nt£iiD 


g/f^'.'luIn'lVIrbMiui'itliEt  KliVhlT'l'-i^Hl 

•teJttimbciuvritaeB.  bhlI'ckI)  f.  i.  rfw.~>iM4']'S 

Shuv,  w'hv)  «.  ■  ,iMip-  ^n  tor  ■  prft* .  vmd :  f- 

neatlnknunoiii-w.i.  Dro.  ^WtlmJt—t.f.  tnuinJcTE  I 

movfl  up,  ooWB.ttHBdfm.  ioU  i  frteli  ■   prini  — i 

SetUlhlillh)!!.  (.  In  buUi  ■.,  Hll'ir  i~a.  •rtOa.  tMat 

a.wM-Iiw.  InUiuKrlr  iMl.  8clv.R.(Kl»]>VhJr4cr7 


SETS. 


a« 


Mgnnr.  CutB-jw)  lu ■  tWc  loi'inDlenl  ■ur.minmii. 

<^  bimor  I  thi   lord   of  t  «riiiirlTC>.   (i<nn-*p'b-l)  ■. 

ttiveioH,^  auU^Iy.JH!!  %\n!°  '  '  '  f                \ 

P-Hiie.(t^i>ji.  ■  Aililiii  lid.  (•mil.fca-ki  ,A..;.i-uiliit(i) 

^c1•llHlkl|0\  (■li'-niiil'a'jl}  a.  U«AMMmVaJ^tf4\m'- 

Mir.CiCiJr.r.  MtakHia-  Dii  r<miRif!nn  (n  Hit 

dcnl/  AT  forHblj  :  Jtnvp  1  b-ntfr  vf  n  clrrlf  i  Hfhna. 

■ppn-htiHl;— H.nvli'dllfF]—  BnnlnnrT.  finn'Uiit-JiJi.  ui 

Ju.fD^ft.pniwn'faiiswJE'-  i-iliinmnnil  liKltuOnn. 

rnv.aiitHT*  I  hrtIA  i  fruhp.  Bt  mMnlinpnmit,       Jrtm'i- 

MM»rlflii"p?'™"lltri'n-  "f  »  wlwift™  nfot  III  S 

inrUiiintrilclHitln'intie'i  mnpfB  »-•.  •nmi>r>-il 

■Kimiiil  Inutmt:  Hllldl-  INnM'i'nrr.utdliMet.™ 

■■■»— "LarfTptr-j™  t-pr«T  ^f]id.(i>nid)r.f.rr'rW.  am 

BrtTpinl  tMmy  nnlt 


aKii>ni>iiittr»w.lilctitl-      >hfeh  ni^nHart  imniT. 


Nam  qnce  inscitia  est,  adversum 
stimu[um  calces  ? — What  igno- 
rance to  kick  against  the  pricks? 

Nullum  [iiagDum  ingenium  sine 
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mi  xlurl  dementias  fuit, — There 
has  never  been  any  great  gen- 
ius without  a  spice  of  mad- 
ness.— Seneca. 

SESQTIIALTEK ' 


tann  I  tnlPv  I  It  B^  Hccji^ 


BliHl  ;  Judi^nunt  proboi 


Bcpal.lri'pil)  n,  lEjiTy  SwtM- 


sS'iFSI"*""''" 


ardernr  BrrtaHMty  i— ii,  ■ 
|irHnt1kmL_4ii]r)r  fn  ■  pwr. 


on,  m  MHina;  Ofrtj  I     rfrgd  [— <«-fcrr'ifgtemcloy- 


i™ni."2Tl?B)'2.'  1)11 
s3uu,>p.l;norhmii... 


Omnis    Tors   ferendo  superanda  I  ere  disco. — Havinfr  suffered,  t 

est. — Every  fortune  is  to  be  |  Jmow  how  to  help  those  wJw 

overcome  by  enduring.  i  are  in  distress. — Virgil. 

Nan  ignara  mall  mlseris  succur-  |  Pax  io  bello. — Peace  in  war. 


pftMIiiiK.  «Dm»iH  c^or  *- trCtrmtn,  KjMnlkm. 

e^ion.  (hAi'iuiI  ■.■Mini  Snm] (•(.iSvTn^^iiinl?'! 

lM|<S!(CXMfrtll»- » tot-  duBoiti  inudUnginik 

low  to  mrviv*  *M(limtRf.  obei— a'.  Kv«if  ly.  tlKor- 


'pmmt  fihillir  I  -^nrija. 


— u.  XnAnFAfFntllT iitilr 
of  IwhiK  nnnuluiuiilial  I- 
tfr.  Mu'/'firlPH,  ImiBIHrnil 


Hfrldlik/L  n^iJa,  ■ciiitv>t.  BtKtnnt,  CitflkhliuitjH.DiiUcuJ  &1iaenen.C>hn-srlik'l».1nrh- 

V^UDilkr|°l":il'r1i'l>y'l"r^  i!''i!K"in'lM        ,^[9.  «( E^^E^C^t^hirvI.  to;' 

Wltn.  (•rrU)  ».  I  liiiit  .nliL  Df  m  aig.—        Kff  Miih.(>lil>  u.a  Pcnitn  kiiiir. 

ol  vfnd  or  ride  I  I  fiJHiiK  ol  b  dirlT        /  BX  Ul>  I  illUiirk ;  In  cayu-  In 

Silinr   Ihe    bnriuni    Ihs  Spilll>,tiik>-.  ^^"fn^  Him    hwkwilnla  or   fnr- 

llwminnSliHtcSm'iSril,'^'  of TptaS  ^^™^  1™  i  w'fWvkm. 'iilS-B.' 


puBwnt:  ■■  cdBflfDntfani  1      ■  MFtflif  dfBTTC  of  ll^lil  I      pcrmli-lmi  fw  d^rfvrinn. 


OBbt  I  JEniyni.  •  rwiliici  MtuniinlTlIiiili»li 
■ulKldmHi  nuitiiicliiiii I  loBittrfriinillEhi^tD 
bHrdminiE  I— pf.  dnin^  fdcJi.pf.Mfl'Tm.  ihi 


Optimum  otKoniltm  labor. — La- 
bor is  the  besl  sauce. 

On  a  beau  mener  le  bceuf  i  I'eau 
s'il  n'a  soif.-In  vain  do  yini 


lead  the  ox  t«  Che  water  if  he  la 
not  Ihirety. 
Omae    prindpium    grave. — All 

begianinj:!  are  difficult. 


8EAHBLEB 


SSI 


8HIVXB 


MMMT.Minninii.iiliiit. 


vrlofl]— fipf.  AJirri*^^  hHii' 


■  ■tHH'Mpimatiiisiiiiiiiif    Wim.(itiiii)  F,  Lsr  ■.■Iwri 


".iS- 


afsas'.'S  .-.ii: 


iKjihrVllk)  n.  bc-nln,  ^batGinsll  ihtl  lulni 

■  H>h1i(riii*»rTi-n',aclint  8hiitt«',  (itiiflir)  ■.  •  pfd-  oh  ihnra  i-u,  Xp'vrltliE 

rMtm,  <vhir«>  t.  L  bnnk.  EKtbnii— v.Y  la  pntHl  t—  buUilfr  of  ihipiiitllp;'~>rin 

U  hi'pl  mm  In  mdnc  I  to  torn  lAflWrHt.  nndid.  ■.,  ■/it(»%M,ilni|nrlT. 

ilrfmnil :  —  ■«  atur-ir,  •  ■)i>pMid.(iliiir«4>.  sMa-  Shin.  Wilr)  a.  ■  •«uiiy,  iic 

•lUTHTilMrMnliditliiH  dor  of  •bhiii  >  mts  T  •  «iirk  (ilitrk)  B.  L  nr  I.  IS 

••"^V.  »t  of  MtBi  aS  iiutarin>iL^ic*^inlRa.  lynii  or  nil  off  fmn  dulf. 

^wl.(ilutwl)II.>liuini*.  IrnoB-JxlK^H •IV>^   '  ■le..I«'neBP-^Labt'hii? 

:linr.%bb)  r.  t.  rHp'^  :»1inT?.(.Iiirna  id^aiao.  k^rtHrV*.  l  iliiiil^'ln 

fioniikmi-o.  ■bVH-.'—  Bhlliti'flli.  r>hlb'b»AA)  ■.  Uiovfndiqimlii  i  ilniMv 


-What  L 


scarce  is  dear. 
On  fait  sonvent  tott  i  la  rente 
par  la  manifae  dont  od  se  sert 


BtioaL.  ithM  ■-  nulEitiulc  ol 


!■  [»«.  I  ihoil  I  IIP,  ihodi 

ShsoMkluiil]  T.  (.  or  I.  liireL 
ttrikti  Ihnul  I  ■proali  diB- 

dAKlD«,UAqiiickiialn. 

(-Dodi  in  JEom  I— iif.  AAd;/' 
»nia'»  *    nUllfTi  lAci;/- 

ItOrt,  t^tO  ■-  Hkcouti 
hsit,  Ulwq  a,  not  lost  m 


pour  la   (t^fendrc. — Injnrr   h 
oden  done  tothecauseof  tratll 
bjr  the  manaer  it  is  defended* 
I  have  more  zeal  than  wit. — P. 

BHDffLE 


iyi  be  nliu'  i-«.M«a'rrii, 


jnir^C>lut>  w.  t  to  f  prff. 


Sbriuli.  I>hrtni1i>  v.  i.  or  L 


On  commence  par  etre  dupe,  on  j  On  pcrd  tout  le  temps  qu'on  pent 

flnit  par  etre  (ripon. — One  be-  mieui employer. — AUtballime 

gins  by  being  a  tool  and  ends  is  lost  which  might  be  better 
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ficlSiow'f^S^^I^; 

sfeM: 

aid'.  {Ml  •>.  lav-i  or  KiDI 
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.toTimUB^ni.Kni. 

•aas^g 

UliliU]J>nlddi>li».i<c 
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rT„'?rs;:s^.r,^;s;;: 
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Blmpfe(riSriH>%.Jlnc«»i 
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SVnS^f^ 
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iis:iii:i.v;'.'s:r^£ 

Hem 

^;:i;yrffiS 

m  ««Sj7n'M  mhlSl'i  ?  !l^ 

*:':i^'!LifiiKT^".Ji: 

lirflE-lc^tlyt-n.illmmd-. 

li.B.,-«d.^-,J,,?Uta. 

Onor  di  bocca  assai  giova  e  poco 
cosla. — Pleasant  Kotds  are 
valued,  and  do  nol  cost  much. 

Oculi  picturi  tenectur,  aores  cao- 


libus. — The  eyes  are  charmed 
bypaictings,  the  ears  by  music 
According  to  bcr  cloth  she  cat 
her  coal. — Drvdeh. 


BIHDIAXE 

an                              SKIN              1 

SiTf^^SS 

^JZ^. 

"'        ■■                   ■"'''',''j,' 

I»MlL    1..     . 

'/"dIi';;;;". 

SuS.p'r'.'t.  ,     .,     :..,,■:. 

;:;.,=  !:^L-^^,^iJ^ 

pj.}  Z'Z:.<':'i"!'^',U:u 

"ii;;^i."jiHr"'i''    ! 

i  DT  v!  ^.  rir/BW,  •is 

^^Si;;^g!:i"n»,|hr- 

Bb/c '  n*f.  r^i&  cf  .li . 

^''froni'li'.'i''         i     ■ 

'.'  '.■,l.:.Mr',;'; 

^%"'V  ,',■ 

■ .  .rii" 

«hhll'.=.  ..       . 

i.ork,-,<  .   ■ 

ii;s;,^itiXv:t^:c'\' 

W?^i!?r'' 

■.■.;'''S 

oUi'a^rav'liy',";!,,".'.' 

li[«!-*UK'i™iM!... 

ili.t'iilnrtr.(.m  f.  [(.-■■; 

-■     --.  i.t.-,s7]  ,.  itiitim 

ffi.r^^i.JiiK-i;: 

V'j;;r"_^;^;pi,.™"V 

s£;;^  „      ■  ■■    ■ 

Mlrgllii,  ulWHiiE  of  nwiB 

.-aiji-.-avr 

diltoll  ,11  ■ 

BliiK,-.  l.lniJp  i.Whiin.lhc 

Ihc  "L.n.    ■-    .. 

'^"Bi;^/''?'.:^':;'; 

-'"'"""      ■',:;;'§ 

^SSii^ 

«ll:'«ir.-.. 

.K»i-.n„fc.  niUidul  ««n.: 

Slihi,  (•""L''-  Kp'Tliis  pl 

SiJi  ?  B  w"i^jrfSS '  "ii'S'- 

mutK.Mifti'-i")!'''- 

I..r'.hirhDiict!<lininri- 

^n,  u  iDT  •  IU» 

Omnium  remm  principia  parva 
sunt.- -The  beginnings  o(  all 
things  are  small. — CiCEKO. 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do 


lie,  which  we  ascribe  to  Heav- 
en.—(All's   Well   That   End* 
Wei  1) .  — Sh  akespeare. 
In  fora  pennjr,  in  for  a  pound. 
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SLIP 

Sklr>.(.lilli)r,..lol.spllIlit 

11.BIJ,  nhliauHjFino.  |,. 

IJ-,  doTi™  joTimiy  .—■.  (. 

I'tnflieulKlr  i-F-  •!•■«•.    . 

?.—:;;£■;.-.«• 

sSgfi^^^l  . 

':,"'",!. 

.MPMjrS'r: 

-.  ^.'  -/.,»„/,,„ 

SkTi'iii'fc."-"'.               .     - 

■  :.:-.l,^'!;i;:ajr"=iK.. 

e;?pL''. ■■■'.. 

:i® 

ilS'     ' 

~  ':S"=!I||: 

ii,t„^., ..'.  ■ . 

Sf.t.-r^^n^'S-^iTl; 

ilTm.'.i.ii'  'i 

' 'iii 

ra'^';;*^;:r3r. 

hH'i".-'-  .... 

■'''■■" .': : 

:.'    .■•'^fl 

'::i'"'^\l!';^:i'-iZ 

vi',>;^:;lih",!;;"^'i;^i;, 

ii;^wi?i!iiiiv'»;ii'Hi 

My  I'^otlj  i^jlaci  /"; 

l.;j.vii^'>.'i<"™;-».  XS'i^ 

■ss-'aiwis-ia 

.iSS'XTi.'srfl';,';?™.; 

^i^BirB'S^ 

Ei3?,CS"KJ; 

BU«.^^Jm)^-..«luH^„u. 

"rt.'n.ni'hK.™'i..t*'    ' 

SlmM^kuOi'.r  UihulXlIi 

Sl.,.ri.".  OUn'dn,  r'.  1.  bi  In- 

Klw'^r™U    nS?JS.'.^ 

'     "''i;'"!": 

g^-..l.n-d^i.jt,  litljtng. 

..l«J-.T^r.,..|..r,    .^|. 

1l:sf:»"-,:^S,SS: 

'    ..'u^'m 

■hi|rin|iliifliiiln|C.-<f/n. 

'  "'■"   — ■■   ''"■■• 

Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we 
pluck  this  flower,  sifety. — 
(Henry  IV). — Shakespeare. 

Of  manners  gentie.  of  affections 


BUT 


W2 


mild ;  in  wit  a  man,  sinfdidtjr 
a  child. — Pope. 
iou   cannot   acquire   lometkiitg 
from  nothing. 


^«^  t   tnir-lino*   wjl^     aBlc*.<il_..   .    ..._., ... 

low,  tm  ijlinw  J  jjjijwr-ir,     BlBni.m,  (.  I  !■■■■■'' — i-    ■  ■■-  '      "■  ■  '" '."'■-'.i'j"-!-  --  - 

"'"'ii'''S!K.73biI'Jt''    *"'■"'■'     ■      '■■■  - .....ii]i».ii>: 


";r"r^r2|f  sr ^ 


Palma    non    sine  pulvre. — The  ]      him  who  has  wtm  it  bear  the 

palm  is  not  gaioed  without  the  pahn  (receive  the  reward), 

dust  of  labor.  ]  Perficitur  dum  c;editur.— He  is 

Palmam  qui  meruit   ferat.-^Let  |       made  perfect  by  correction. 
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Ki'''M^!!{&^™?  "^"^1;^^''^'^™'  ^3'"!?''°'™''"^ 

jUKii'tf-dtGrjIfnli  windinff.  puliHrind   (obicn:— *-t.        w^ctolaU  h   HwiilitlLc  n- 

SBop.lnimp}  B.  f.  to  bavek  tdcn^f  omijlai  dnw  tn        loin\tr;roC'iil'a>rtf.Kyeiif:e 

dm4  BhiMliljr  r— n.  DCt  or  orliilHleltaEOWciL  thenoH.  Af  peiKnim  i  Gorniiniiyi  a 
ti.aayp-idi.ttmip  In  Ttii!.  inhile  ilicc  Iim  inom-  Soct.  l•<lh7'>.1llllI-•lllcl«l1K■ 
IHI:'l^l|llo^HlellIlwaI3■^-  orf.  •nug^,  Ml»5 .  —  m.  Bod.  (iall    ».  etM   Kiidl  i 

Bnirl',  Unirll  r.  ).  U inii^  nentnnni    mtf-eirtM n.  Bodi.  (lO'iiiiln.  difti  uilnenii 

r.(.(otuig1ti-ii.H(Diiiili|.  tlKd  coinfoiUH*  room:  d.        iltnh,  Ih?  M>>.  of  «il^  im. 

ni«nt  I  ■■»!'«■,  fmmlHer I  MnUffffJeOrnXBTHpneitrtD        nnfa'-wiUi-.i,  nnnule  a^np- 

tynieiii^Kuvrta^,ntl/fUb  80.  {»0>  orj.  thUd  j  tliertfoiv;        Uty  nHrKlum  narer  highly 

BmlU.jWnUli')*.  (hindle.  »  .rorU.  man  ol  i  liVt  ■■°'' '.."". 'T' .  '"'.Z.'!!t,-^ 

SDHk.  (mtU  D.  I.  B>  cmp  klnUm.B.Mmblj'wrLI  ~'                      -.-.'.■■.■it. 

n.  polbiion  i-a. ituaklni.  Wfilii.iiuIl'iilil.drtncliinE                                    .'<'m|"e> 

ab  oitdLlily  by  the  n44«i—  tha  wlvit  i  to  towtr  wIlli       —jd.  «rjri'niri«,   EniLilntu  1 

n.  «UTijl<lir«  Htionaltiic  Ihemiltdjfl.aro.  UriLr^iirT.        tfleininacy;   tmiwIlibHH  : 

niHInUr-Ji.MeHiii*.  Sob.  CHit>  p.  j.  ta  vuh  tear-      —a.  Miiritif'l.  luolliflbd  ; 

Ihe  nsHi  loKnit  i-il^pn-  aOmAttlSSita.mAwM'm  (wilXllinf^ti  Wt4«trt: 
HiiUimbTUHMH.Uur.  puihiiMtal  not  inbmioil.  cif.plliluh  iMuki-a.  IKfl- 
BnllVinktr,  (ulk'tr)  «.  <■  oditarHilieilni  rxiraki  amnlrr,  IIiIKi*  i-ii.  (Vi- 
la luurhlnttte  tbroiti— h.  jn«ve  i^c.  f.  *etUc  to  ■  hi.      ■ij^'tv.  irtr*  mlhfik. 

^la.llHtn  ••..». .nlok.--  EluiS..-™*.    KflHrti,  Bi3~y.<KHlf„.„l,..aid. 

I^I.  MppiIiKd  lugh.  eooUliiiHidinielTi  lu-lir-  gol41iant,  iMifii-iinfia. 

Snip. (■nip)  D.  I.ts  euFotti  IwmiBU,  •obrl'el;,  UiBIxr-        »HI«iilfd  I  itlt^hlca. 

Sntili/inlplfl.iimiiiihhtnl.  ^.  »^^-nf.W»r.  itnaat.        >Uin  i— All  B  bnmh  i-k. 

viii^r  ]i.\- H       T. ,  - ;iitI'.       portri  ftpiiblicnwtinir. 

Siipire.f-iiii.-j  p\  J.  tji  LrFutlii  i-ivIbLl  CDiiipanimiible  J—  ^oumer.  n^'Joui-iinir. 

n-npiTiiiNDn  ihm'lhcniMe.  jiHt.  virm\iy  i—v.  t.  ao-      of  UitdiktonK  kcjje  i— r^.f. 

Ei]oK,  irLiii>r[>  ■>,  I.. IT.  l>la*  Haii*t,  Id   udltfl   ■ntno'      to''/4f.lo»iDKtlicinut.tyl- 

throuvh  (he  DOK.EB^hwv«i.  nitric  tUmniti  In  ucltty  1       1iiN«  do.  T«.in],l«,iak,bMt. 

lur'nhukfalk  i^VJkn^  w?Hliiu£"(*mSiinl'^      mlidwi  1  ij^MypCMuSi 

™w-*««,rfri/».ftn.^^  !Sl£J'IJ'!Si3i^*'K;  Wi»''"-<"»^'^"T'"'»j 


Fluia  crapula  quam  gladius. — 
Gluttony  kills  more  than  the 

Parlei  du  loup  et  vous  verrez  sa 


(preue, — Speak    of   tlie  yidil, 
and  you  will  see  his  tail. 
Post      nubila     Phtebus. — After 
clouds,  sunshine. 


80LAB 


ntlrrd,:  vbiele  i^oomy  ;—    B 


Itr.  (lArair)  V.  L  bi  unite       otplvr«d  hroDAExrfm  aoitffttt 

m  nrttalHc  BurfKH  bv  ■       ■   tut  ialu*  Jilop*  <tbau }      —Jtnt.  I 


80BB0W 

I  jiidJui^  Dt  uiythilic. 


?»r,'"iJ«-i^'^^"-^--       '-'"-- 


V.'S!!^'°fJSir*" 


Mint.  O^Jiilt)  n  I.  Is  uki 
tun,  iiHDDitHllj  I  Bhe'I 
rfDr,  pMitunari  ftliwvar. 

BcilMIuuh   (  ■44Kn.ua  f^ 


Vt,  flu"       hw"         '■L.       u 

ibiraloin  matffruilein        B^phiaLica  f     eo  fib  11 1 
ad  aomliroitJtf  ^oomQj     fiojionferDLii  nA-pij^iir  er  ui> 


_S"??iJlL£!(,  SSJ'        lE^hnhillinStToA' 


J«t«dj  frt*iHag:— arf-MTT'" 


Plures  adorant  solem  orientem  '  Possunt,  quia  posse  videntur.— 
quam  occidentem.— The  rising  |  They  can,  who  think  they  can, 
sun  is  more  adored  than  the  I  Primusinterpares.— Firstamong 
setting  (success  is  applauded),    j       his  peers. 


SOBBT                               SSa                          8FECTAT0B       { 

.iniit-«i.h«niiriBi™- 

&;£■'''■■■■;■;'"- 

Probitas   vcnis  honor. — Probity  I  teeth.      An  efforl  U  atceam- 

is  tnie  honor,                               |  pUsk  imposdbilUies. 

rrendre  In  lime  avec  les  dents. —  I  Toca  roba,  poca  penaerp. — lit- 

To  sei;e  the  noon  with  one's  [  lie  wealth,  little  care. 


SP£CT£B                           W% 

BPOIl 

*^iX^^Uii.^' 

5o.mIllhu»Kho(BlM10 

''H^^I^filxs! 

■mlnuu,    (^KTkiruiu)    ■■ 

iiiiUKr  1^  w   uhlKt  en- 

lUiUf.   4l»r  tM  •rn  in 

Bptii.Opi.)  L  nn  •iniulic 

L'k^^1  dUiiliy  a  pnuBi 

.iib.biiiK  ii»d   H.  »uc.'.  , 

I,t^„'?."il2ft.^J& 

i>  clui.  .^n  ■  •en'D  —irf. 

K:™rr5.^:^Ci 

-o-'^b.  «n«t    t.^..^.!..)  : 

aiWljI^Hpk-*-!*!'  'M- lO 

^£:^?^'.ii£« 

h-iM ■"'  i".  - 

E;;£l"£l,';,K'r;!.'; 

S.'ui'rV 

1  '■    "■   .■i."i',".ii"';'-!i5i 

*'''■■■;:"■■',      ;■ 

feri.fr.ir.k'v;'""- 

»il,«.t...-l*rl.)"   0  1»iLl~« 

*";fr'Q€''"'  " 

'!:'^^ 

s,:[Kj£''rn.:;;,  ;■  ■ 

■  ■■■;1;F 

'?Hintc/M'l'u";-n''.L'!-.™.! 

'Vhl'..!'"'!,,.^;  !ii^ri,  h. 

^»::1^^':'V  ^ 

hy^HinihiimVhwIji 

Sp.mi.-,;-'     . 

■H<a  wn^.  ™mellj  i-n. 

or  ".  .jK.ll-i.iir>-Fi..  lufir- 

spTr°';'!"i, 

iSKiMfcr- 

hl.iV'  , .  ■   .  ■ 

-  ■  ■,.'"."™rti" 

Bpni.ll.pmil)   1-.  f,  M  f. 

■>««lt   lo  oonmir-r;-    . 

mriiJ'lliriri..pr.„l,^l 

.i,^*»».in.M,c.l,.i„-.  ■ 

■.1.   -1.    ..    .   1  .11-,  J  brill 

SwiisSs 

'^i^^^xo.^ 

i=S£:EsS£ 

o   »lr^l  1-,,.  1,11,1,-iIllrtilTlll 

^^^^       nhj-me.    »r 

^^Bfc     "y-nhiXi 

Bp^rM^nV:    ..■,.'..•  Ii^,,    ■,.! 

L^'<!„;;.v.v.: 

.!.■'  "".. '    "T'J,',]!'^^, 

■H^H   <T>          > 

^^^V     Isnulorllli 

^^^          m  hiim.ii 

»«hut.llon'.b«ly,.I.B 

UlHI    Ir....!     I'liin...    |.  ,.■ 

■  ■■■ ""■"I.'WI"- 

Per  Iroppo  dibalter  la  veriti  si 
perde. — In  too  much  contro- 
versy the  truth  is  lost. 

Pi&  vide  UD  occhio  del  patron  che 


qualtro  de'  servitori. — The  eye 
of  the  roaster  sees  m<x^  tbaa 
four  eyes  o(  the  servants. 
Such  stuff  the  world  is  made  of. 


SPOKE 

!9I                               64UALL           I 

.on  rjl  j-oulh.   ■Hd-nlul- 

|£rx€gr. 

'i,  ■ti'iiin'iU^  mSrl 

"■  'i;£;?'°"'di'™f'£ii."' 

'^.''S;;-fJ,U."i.'Si,".' 

;■:.;;:- -I.'.r;,!!:;^ 

HiiBs.5L^H 

*iUiiiiEIi>l'b»«-..t>Eilc 

-•^■■■'■'-"ii 

r.«K.  <*.  UBUa  W.1,., 

B|ini«,(.|>ru>l  .L  i.™^.  t™. 

»aoin>1iHl.t<it  >  |>or»ii 

•.itabnle  «Klul.   iBlUll*. 

SlUltH    (IPOU I J  U.  ■  hHllUid 

wruBlJi-"-  •Fomfim-i. 

ll4U<ll>ir«ltll><l.>llKli:- 

Dr«(r.i-a.  iiBii«-]tMi 

|prM.(.|n^)  i..««iix»lfc. 

r.LUyni  -(|w.-av; 

msi 

S-s.-£,:;'rTft 

^,™,n=l;lM;,l.l^».<..p,;^jj|. 

Bpunk.  (.]»in£k>..  >«>d 

!:,?"v£',K*«-S'; 

■"''I'lmS'- 

j!S.«ia',Ba: 

',';."£ 

^^ 

pbiih  -h^cli  •wsb  Hu.J 

S'iKiuSwjTfc  .'^'^ 

"Kssasss 

\^i^^!i^;;''«,»;iii 

fiui  1  iiutir^ :  iiropiigmi 

_.  flUnl  ,   rtna.,  <E.  . 

JpL,e,n^Txy^^a:^^'l 

^-™;,.'"™,'ireiii*lnn'!' 

.S'te:':'=';^ 

i«41o«tndTiimi.poi.. 

;s"^a'fS;£ 

biidBilhi  iniixIMMk 

sri!isws,'=- 

iHli'^I^M,  dSw.Imv' 

.i:!;S5i..';=s 

■KS«,VjSif-5 

;;j!™;7"niT!i-^nBVi?ii 

rfS»:S:S'! 

SSf»wH 

(l>morliiHUi.rn..r»w- 

.WKKSBiSSiS; 

piE^^a>j;JH5 

Erjt^'* 

PrinciiMis  obsta;  sero  medicina  j       ploy  mSdicine  when  the  evB 
paratur,  Cum  mala  per  longas  |       has  grown  strong  by  inveterate 
convaluere  moras.— Resist  be-  j        habil,— Ovm. 
ginnings;  it  is  too  late  to  em-  |  Smooth  as  moQumental  alabaster. 


SaTTAKOBE                            2!>g                                    8TAHS              | 

«^n.»t  M.-V™^^(= 

^sS'S,r° 

t"l?"L;i^"d™w:,<i» 

U1uri.il>  »».:.:  n-XoUL-lu^ 

^urSi'*'?""""!" "'""" 

SL.I,.,l.[.b.i.IuiL,l,.,l,oia, 

Buai^,u,.i.^.,^  ,'°;' "::.:■■■■ 

;';;;";i« 

•niWm_  .nUfciB' is™- 

SiyTlluEiii  ntanrXSi, 

Bpireo  "our  cJSTJiaiir; 

llyi*.-UlnB,ho«rt.U.. 

K^.V-irt.'fi 

aH(l>,(Hgkj>'<>»ll">lhiiy, 

KIII'I.  «IH-C- 1-  hi  liwp. 

sa^iSSk^^. 

•SfeWiBiffi 

^H:6'^:^E;i" 

■iu>nin.L>.  1x4-111^1 

•ntl>|»»lDrniu^.E[h- 

SSi°'^l5Sl'  iSullriS'! 

ciil-.i>rfiUU[-..id..ac. 

Tr  of"!!"  J.""^  'nf'lK  ".'S; 

]|..BMrtjro*™»J^J 

pal  i>Mn31li  el  MJ-U.in^ , 

a,  Ba.nl™re, » T»..it  p^nl. 

3?by£Iii^;''~lji.«;.'jl.V, 

mJ'n  .''™ii™°.u"';''"u> 

!i£%U:::;.  ;,:.;,:';■ 

..:itablj  .- 

SlU».fr, 

"irl"'!:; ,'      "    ■ 

8o"'°ll'?v'Tl''''""''l 

BU»[«dc'l>t>..>>d-)  ■.• 

8«»J.<-,1,«7 

"€£1 . .  ■  '■ 

ir" 

»q7ij;p''|'''r" 

7 

^lErr^^'..,.    ■ 

1  u 

■^Hifvi:, ;',.,.;.  ,.^n 

■{''^H";;,;./^::^v;i.' 

fti^iiit'f.V" ;  i" ' -'!  ^i^ri'i  k*i 

^';i^n&'--;  Vuf?ciSi!l  °" 

T'J"    M  J     .    ■""  t^ 

tlml  irllh  Dnwn.ronU. 

"r?mflic:i'  v^top*;!" 

E™"'rf.'  '\'™!l'VfL 

■lA  .»'"-"""■ '^    "'     «B»-                      -witor.'     totmfxoIH^IienoripH  ] 

Pereza  llave  de  pobreza. — Sloth 

is  the  key  to  poverty, 
Preso  por  uno,  preso  por  ciento. 
la  for  a  penny,  in  tor  a  pound. 


Pietas  fundamentnm  est  omnium 
virtutum, — The  dutifulnesa  of 
children  is  the  foundatloa  of 
all  virtues.— Cicero. 


STANBABD 

.TOD            1 

I>rin  of  iTccnury  [»wl  or 

Suui.<iU-liii)>i.  conation. 

»™J™oiW-lon«l.l;-«ff. 

X'.-x^nr^^Kr,: 

l'i^''°'ui't?e?i'.I^  ".''iS^ 

^axiTs^i^?:?.?: 

flit ,  nl  a  a..^.eMill.  non- 

,j;;:-,'5SSv1l5'.iSa 

for  EulLitlUun  »->.(. 

"'." '-I't'"''  I'n.'l  "ll^'n!  n'jl ''i  ■ 

n.lu™cr,l,.rl...,y^7lrtl. 

.eairfs'^'^iSY.- 

rl'.'mT!!l'l"lir:/m^fiIcid 

•  p1>»«IU»;mitltopt 

dudhtm.M-.'.I.n^rdnt 

Kail  ..taf  ,  .  I.Ti^ro-- 

u^Si!!".f-'^l''"""'.-'.'.'.' 

liiitf.nUn.*,Knlmd».rli 

im^S;i:."sl;5rS'i^i: 

n«™nnii.|(iB«il!t™j, 

c>n..L;...>;. 

^kSS 

K'li'iiiii"'  T.'  V" ,' 

i,..M;.jJi[\Vi;'..i,','.;M^iiuTi 

>t.Ui.»  >  ciKdlD.,11 1  nUu. 

t.ll1l.ll«ll'    rdlilillr';"  .|V 

E!i!"»S'n^™i,  »Mii^  of 

St»ay,«lid'l)«.nriniunl- 

lU'IKDlor.lKaKlimU'XO 

8ttii>le.(,Jt,M)..i™i.™(ln», 

m(r-,«|<r,  ottuil    din;o- 

taSl.^nSl'Sti.;""'.  I'u 

k'Pli  dr.n  -<„(.  Mrnd'll., 

rfn.l.[-iilly,..iln.iil.h.t- 

auwl  -r  ttiUta  hbriut 

nvBi««faki-ii.»-iiii- 

lulHd  <  luiuapi]  >  HHiod. 

■Ur.OMD  I.  aiir  li-iDlnnui 

EiKi^ll-   '.'' 

nocUiiul  bu/tuly  bmly. 

SJrSiS 

8tanii.''°V.'.          ..  ^  . 

"I'l"'' ■:  ■  '■■  ""j^""^ 

bhHIuit  prnm  i-^.  I.  to 

■■S-lfeip^ 

«*^**i;i**;*^- 

Blani.  Al(in)  h.   npoF  of 

b«l  'h.te^.T'riiliSIa 

S'iH';':^^ 

do««,  police  <:<n«;-L'.'. 

■MIfP 

K.'™"  "^^..'V™™'  *» 

a^h.  ('StaniU*.. '«;i.ri. 

Biioliii.  (;t«-B.-iii..:  ™'.^. 

I^^^Sv 

r.  1.  BtiiTMe  wllH  «•«!!- 

.Jj'tfflsJSX  _J 

■^-s^t^^if 

■IreniBh.  wpul.imn.ray 

^wsSnssR 

is^s."'™y^.'.^'- 

JltssS^^ 

EHS:~S= 

Bltivmb™!,  -■•hli.,(»ttin-.liiii) 
M..™elp™p-ll-dl„ri»;n. 

•irxiit^.i-'ir)  wholly. 

■■■2SEsS 

■iMf(?,'i,«.»™. 

Iironie.te.  iiiciillriori 

'SS'SEaS 

cHinfi  nf^lM.ihoeiied. 

"SSlSS8™fB« 

^.Inhuf/.tf^wlllUMlt 

Prospenun  ac  feltx  scelus  Virtus  abi   consulueris  roatnre   facto 

vocatur.— Successful  crime  is  opus  est.— Advise  well  befoie 

called  a  virtue.— Seneca.  you  begin;  and  when  you  haw 

Priusquam  incipjam  consullo  el,  decided,  act  promptly. — Sal. 


BTIHg 


IIrti>[f.  I»t4p1)  II.  ■  riiwvr-  ftj>ifii/millihp,tomii''mr«.  lor^nkf  i  tostap  I— n- in^ 

ItHr.tBterln-iiyitiillf  oxi—  S(*mitriJ*^   {j^l^r«-n-1ipl  T.  MiltnlHirvi  liorva^  dllirti. 

[(F«r«^. 4ir£r^ u- n  L-uliLiL.  n-ihtr'tfiui  flJKiLh'PHi— 1\  iniirk  of  Tnramyi   m  ittl^ 

*tfeahii|!ni>lix.  (Hlcr^-ndi;'-  r-lii  ch«1  >iilid  pTiklni— ff.  InpciIllieiiMirt-'r.f.RtiK'. 

ni-«(  ».  ril*e^-w^nll|^  «fj'"M|(-~'    •■ — ■-    — >™  " — i.  "..i.  .-• 


_     _  ,1.-(H=«- 

calamiias. — The  wickedness  of  ]       ry  IV.) — Shakespeare. 
a  few  is  the  calamity  of  all.— S.  j  par    noblle    fralrum.— A   noble 
Tast,  and   to  come,  seem   best;  |       pair  of  brothers. — Horace. 

8IIK0Y  Ml  STOAIN 

ft  nnilfi  pmniaf  nu  crd-  Iniri  folcl  i—ri'.  i.(i»ictom.  ttiw:  p1tiE«  to  bav  foQ'U  ■ 

eniiiivrurciHnii  nnn^ot  1iiTvnilliilit.T;iirii'<c.i>iieiU'  Mock Kcumiilkted^  plenty 

cuntlfnH ■— ».   ttme'ilUE.  diiremit    lu  lilHHiitft  at  eanicmliipia- lud  Hp:j.'- 

puninnli  vlinrli.'dA,  fuin]>-  IMinj  ti'l.^/fwiriif^aoWy,  iHtllUirT  ininlia  L..4.  I.Uy 

Inai  ■.  Hmu  ri^lLMn  nnlT.  Bttile.  (iMIl  ■.  uuikcr  i  Ivi*.  knpjn  ihtli  i  InnBll  » 

gliuey.  (Flinjil  a.  mmerlj't  HIolc.  >tnleii.  Iitalnii  cT.,  k  Mi'inHi.  duqic for.  nr 

ninDUdlJI— A'  tUn'emnit.  Ub.  of  4Hrf/— a.  purhibw^  ICt  of.  itarnvi  rten'jtovr. 

8<liAjillnvli)i.anstfniHvii  tU^il.  (Rol'ull  tf.  ^iipidi-ii.  a  wurtiiiiiM' or  ntmnmiT 

■niiUi-i-.'.noitlnd^irf  itnliAtf .  >int  i«  bciut.  Sbtoa^MVi^n.  nfaUil 


fsri'^tJS'ES- 


hill  I    Itinwrti    I 


■niriilatH].  ipnBd  DID— 11.  Bi[i|rt,1^teijii.lwd  uubk  dT  Bto^.  t^i 

Ftipnlatmi. ■  nndilm.  eiimiy  orudiiPHI  luattEn  [fib  1  ao».  .  «:.  ..I  .M..HI-  . 

Rtipnic.  [Mip-aiiii.LHitoi.  aleuTQiCDUcnUiin  In  tHe  cuFlin°i>">  ror  •  Uei  fib. 

^^Vi^     lulervrciol.        - BvFayUiuly!      ^U 

Bllt(ili.<rtiFhir.Mo>t'D>         D.h&w'urK.     ^^M 

■  nt*di*''i«™^  l-Knt."  "i-i'.r  ei(' -im'i'p*1"HSiV'  i«rfclJi"m)   I^^K. 

MitliiF.  iMiilu)  u.  mi  miTll,  IhF  huna  I'm  iiiii  n  itunii  Gtnddlr.  (ulnil'l)  r.  i.  ant 
Hlm'r.t'li'viTlii.Uun'hci'nt  Hiui' .-yfir,  palBTj  bikid  Ihtkni— r.  l.ntlHndii- 
liliick.  Iiliik)  n.  11111111  or  luot  hinl  Dnil  Eiainliinnr'  ■.  widf  Mntth  of  Ilw  Im. 


Iiy.  BC.1  capirai  :  luou^  in        tamurmninmaiftarinij,  wtnattnmmei   lovt  1— n 

t,  -twi  jictipi  catllr  I  %        m  pcIudet  :  pmnratim  01  Hn^ifitr.  Dns  vha  iiMib 

flUVBIi— 1».  f.  to  rtpltlkHh        ■tone  frUll*.— 711  ItaH  uo  Hit  w*y  i  m  outher  r— u. 

hiFrctaniiiLi^c  :'-/<t. » f mite      f/oMe  HKiHmfil.  to  iMre  no  ^truviiiir.  ilupf n#il.  tic. 

tit  crniUiie  1he[rjr»  of  vn-      tzerfioiutn  iiveeeed.  fitmijtht.  tutriitl  <r-  dirert . 

liTiml*:  umbcrif  011  vhtcli  fltood.  tbtaodlfire'.  otMnail.  farrari  m  0  nrrhl  hiii.-i 

.luinjretimH-,  Mrtlllciitn  Slnil,  l>tool) ».  a  >eil  Itllh-  Iwrtiiiiial  ;  Dpniihl  t-iirf, 

iiJFiuiliilaiilfbliviiiilW        autaluekt  •huilIfDni  tha  Uniihllj  ; -.  11.  htmiHliI' 

.^c:      pipma.  ■  dtmy'  oi»  aho  >dJuU  1  -  itJrt.   fti^ifr^' 

r...nB        alliircp  or  acta  at  a  blind-  /vi-martV.  non*fc»  I  iTirrct  I 

'K.k.'n  eto^C^tooft  P.  1-  hi  bnidl  tffflitfArixnjr.  HOVi  (luicll; 

■I  ■H.niihiLiii-.  ./fp-'  ^pVjfjKf.       tmh  I  oihtrw  1  «iippiw  I  ejinti  over^pki  fllteri.-j>. 


Parva  sarpc  scintilla  contempta 
majjnum  cxcitavit  incendiura. 

A  ai^rk  neglected  has  often  raised 
a  conflagration, — Q.  C.  RuFUS. 


Proprium  human!  ingenQ  est, 
odisse  quern  keseris. — It  is  hu> 
man  nature  to  hate  those 
whom  we  have  injured. — ^Tac. 


STRAIT 
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STBUT 


Mtr«it,  (ktiAt)  II.  nnrntw  i 
•nu't  i  i'U»«i'  1--M  «  iiHrrtiw 
|tMkit  )  u  tl\linvMilty  )--•'.  /. 
¥ti«a'\-n,  to  )ut|Hi\t>riHh  i 
crump-  «luii«kb«— H(/.t>trMU'- 
ly,  biiu'ily  :—H.  ittrAit'iivhki 
-  (i.   »tiu>t-lui'rJ^  rtjiul  >u 

(l|ll)ll(>Utt   I-  M.  !*tfU»tf{4Citt, 
U  UU'UUk  «>l  rVkUMUlt 

8(i'Uiuiui>tiu».  (htiA  niut'e-uk) 

(I.  tn  ^i>^,  >iti'«Wi<«>lor««l. 
HtiKiuonituuaktitt-iiio  iiiuuO 

H.  cxttMct  tii  tltoru-u|ipk. 
Utrniu),  utruii(l)  N.  *\\oTt  «ir 

Ui'uuhi  twi"!  of  H  ro|»«  »— 4'. 

t.  lit  vk  If  I'k  u\\  ithMllowit. 
htruuuv,  (ktiani)  («.  woiuler 

fu|:   ioi'Vltflti  UUU»UHh   iiu- 

kUfWiu  newi  reuiottM— «Nf. 
»ur|u-uu(tf  l-'ii/.  ktroaee- 
ly  \--ui  *Xrt\\\fiif  iU'K»,  viM- 
ikt>»>>  ;  wnnt  olf  lutiumoy  « 
uuuoutluu*»>>>  >  Hutfulniity  i 
M(i-(iMVr<-,  one  unknown >  a 
>uUor  i  onu  vk  ho  rfjtM^tit 
unt'ongeuiul  m*\  cinle»,eUv 
tliuuult),  ixtruui^irl)  >'.  ^  to 

Vll«>ku    <      Ut    kUpprtM^M    I  — M 

»tnintf  ulu'tion,  kuffoi'utiuu  i 
(!■  »«tnin  tfU'tl,  »trun  tfuUtfil. 

tilrnntfuiy,  (Tirana  jiu-ri)  h. 
in  'Mil/.,  ri'tvntum  ai  nitne. 

itrH|t.  (btiu|t)  H.  tt  »>tni)  of 
Ivutlu'r,  Jko.i  ruior  ktrtip  t— 
i<7. 1«ilnii<li  rha>-tiM>i».tiopi 
— <i.  ^t^{lp  ptng.  biK  >  iitron)i( 

8tr«t«ytsiu,(ki«-«t  a-ii'uu  m.  «r- 
tiHct'i  link  >  ►nhtlfty  i'-n*. 
»ti-iii'i'u»,  w'U'Uve  of  w«r, 
ko^iii'  ote  M'>^i  n  I'levtT  txiMt 
tfitil  J— <!•  ktniteme  j  —  iif/. 
MrHlt'H'iouUyj— ii.xo^i/M/'**', 
iiulituryi  WHrhke  I  m.sU'h- 
Hw  root,  a  nuhtury  tfctv't- 

itratnni.  (»ti«  tuin)  n-  Inyer  i 
i  horuont-il  cMension  of 
Mrth,  MH-k.  AtM  )>/.i>irn  tui 
— •'.  t,  Mi-.'i  ify,  lo  r«n;.0  in 
fint  \*yv*  I— M.  MrniUiott- 
tion i"M  «*ii'/«w, flat rlnaUi, 

Bintw.  ihti-uw>  n.  h  ntuik  of 
^rinn  <  Mnviluns  pniverbi- 
•lly  worthier «- f.  t.  to 
tliittchi  lUtiTWithatrnw  i  a. 

(U'llOtlUU  SlulkH  S  I/IVKIM'O/- 

o»vi/,  ot  nliBhlyflUiwi—Ni. 
(i^«iM»V»r»/.  a  Vfll  known 
t'rtH'pti  )  flantnnflita fruit. 
4l/i»»»  lit' Httfiw,  n  hcarwrow  i 
H  tiotuioiiii  pei-Min  I  one  of 
httltf  nieuiu  or  character, 
ttruy,  (ktrA)  t\  i.  to  wander  < 
f  rr  t— «,  at  larjre  i  deviouai 
N  lost  or  vagabond  animal. 


Streak,  (fttr^k)  n.  a  line  of 
C4ilor  t  a  my  ;  a  flakh.  as  of 
I));htninff  :  —v.  f  to  vane- 
pate  in  nuea  :  dapple  :— a. 
itittai'it,  striped.— --i  itfiful: 
qf'iuci;  tt  turn  of  loiiuiie. 

Stream,  utr^ui)  m.  current  of 
wut.'r,llquid.  air.pin,  h;;Ut, 
Ac.i  a  moviii;;  niuiw  of 
neople  ;  a  nvori— »'.  i.  to 
flow  «— r.  /.  to  pour  forth  t 
<i.  rtitiun'iHif.  rontinuouH ; 
N.  »tit<un'fi\  a  flootni);  flag. 

Stnt-t.  (htret)  w.  public  way. 

8treu);tb,(Htreii)rtin  M.  ixjwer 
to  ai't  I  force  <  spirit :  Hriii- 
new.  J  support :  potency  of 
luinoi>,  *o.j  nervous  dic- 
tu»n  1— r.  /.  ittt'rintth'fn,  in- 
vi;;(»rute  i  tix  in  reooiutions 
e»tuhliithi— ('.  f.  pain  vigor: 
—H».  ttttufitli'rMer,  a  health 
rektorer  i  a  t-pur  to  mental 
fortitude)  h.  or  n.Mreugth'- 
fun4fi,  act  of  inviporatiuK  ; 
o.  MttYttfifh'ffit^,  inuxitent.— 
On  sti'rnuth  or\  relyuiR  on. 

StrenuouK.    (  ».treiru-ut»  )  a 
euKert  i  e.oiKtent ;  xealous: 
—  tut.  Kticu  uoiuly,  vehcni 
ently  »— m.  streii  noui>nes.>.. 

Streks,  (ktres)  w.  elnphaM^. 
iiuiM^rtHUce  i  compulsion. 

Sirvtch,  (fctrech  i  r.  /.  to  ex 
tend  1  strain  »— ».  extent : 
reach « effort!  exuirjreratiou : 
— «.  stretched',  prolonued: 
ovenlrawn,  as  the  truth  i  — 
w.  stretch  er,  litter  <  frame. 

Strew,  iktrrt)  »•  t  tn  scatter. 

Striate,  {>tn  AU  a.  lined  with 
little  cnannelsi  h.  ;</.  ^trl  as. 

Stricken,  (stnk'n)  a  struck. 

Stnct,  (stnkt)  n.  severe  i 
viuse  I  rijrid  i—att  strictly? 
— H.  ftrictnesa,  exactnesa. 

Stncturv,  .(ktrik'tOr)  m.  con 
traction  (meii.\  i  cntteisni. 

Stride,  (strtd)  n.  a  lone  atept 
— r.  t,  to  stretch  the  lejra 
oven— «.  ttru/'tnt,  urnitin^t 
a/i'i(/'i(/oN<,  harkh  .  Ii'.ssing. 

Strife,  (stnf  1  «.  diword  i  ri- 
valry I  conflict  I  quarrel  ;— 
a.  »tr\fe\M,  contentious. 

Strike,  (Ktrik)  r.  ^  to  Iny  on  a 
blow  I  to  luweri  surrender  i 
impress  the  mind,  eye,  ear: 
level  a  meoaure  of  (rrain  t 
coin  I  mint  <  print  <  con- 
clude a  bargain  i  balance  a 
ledger,  ftc.t— r.  f.  collide  ; 
be  wrecked  t  quit  work  for 
hitfher  wagea «  kound,  aa  a 


bell  or  clock  :  break  fortil 
in  a  tune  :— ii.  joint  actioa 
of  refractory  junda  to  ae- 
cure  an  advance  in  vajteit^ 
&c.:— w.  iitnk'e^^-a  atnk  - 
mp.  inipresnve  :  fomUe  ; 
exact  i—atl.  atnk'inrlj. 

String,  (atnns;  n.  a  alender 
line  :  a  lienes  of  thing* ;-  ■ 
chord :— <i.  atnng'y.  ropy: 
— r.  t.  to  file  or  thread  t  put 
in  tune  t  atnp  beans.- To 
hare  ttco  strtnft*  to  one'* 
hoir,  pursue  two  objecta. 

Stniigcnt,  (stnnj  ent)  a  ur- 
gent J  severe  s  —  art.  strio  • 
gently:  ».t>tnn  geney.  prea- 
sure  ui  the  money  market 

Strip,  (strip)  V.  t.  to  divest ; 
plunder  i  peel:— n.  a  shred: 
— M.  nfrip'fmg.  a  lad  :  ftrtin'- 
pinff»,  last  dropa  of  milk 

Stni>e,<  strip)  h.  a  hne  of  a 
different  shade  from  the 
adjacent  parts  ;  mark  of  a 
latih  or  blow ;  punishment: 
— r.  t.  to  variegate ;  to  beat. 

Strive,  (Ktnv)  »».  t.  to  labor 
hard  ;  striigsrie  i  emulate 

Strobile,  (strob  It)  n.  {bot  )  a 
multiple  fruit  with  a  head 
like  the  hop  or  pine. 

Stroke,  (stidk)  h.  a  blow  .  at- 
tack ot  iMilsy,  &c.t  a  dash; 
a  line  ;  sweep  of  an  oar  or 
piston  :  a  masterly  policy  i 
—r.  t.  to  i-oothe ;  to  smooth. 

Stroll.  (str6l)  »•.  i.  to  rove  :  to 
ramhlc;  roam:  n.  leisurely 
waiki  n.ffrol'hug,  vagrant} 
— M.  ntrotlet,  a  vagabond. 

Strong,  (strong)  a.  powerful; 
rolniKt ;  holid  :  inipetuoua  i 
forcible:  intoxicating;  for* 
tified  ;  —  nd.  wtrong'fy,  co- 

f ently  ;— ».  ffrong'hoM,  a 
ortress  :  a.  nti  ong-mtntt'edt 
as  a  mai^culine  woman. 

Strop,  (strop)  n,  a  razor  shar- 
pener :— V.  t.  to  whet 

Stniphe.  (Ktrof'e)  n.  first  of 
two  Ktanzas  ;— <i.  stroph'ie. 

Structure,  (^tnik'tflr)  n.  an 
edifice  i  frame  t  organiza- 
tion; make:  constitution  of 
partu  : — n.  htruc  tural. 

Struggle.(«trug'l)  v.  t.  to  con- 
tend; to  endeavor  ;—n  vig- 
orous efforts  :  agony  ;— n.. 
n.  itirug'f/lmg,  laboring. 

Stnim.  (  strum  )  v.  t.  to  play 
badlx*  or  noisily  on  a  piano. 

Strut.(strut)r.<.  to  walk  pom- 
{.oukly :— n.  a  proud  step. 


it  bono,  mullis  j  Trjcvaleot   illiciu. — Things  f«- 

malo.— Rashness  brings  sue-  j  bidden haveasecretcharm.  T. 

tess    to    few,    misfortune    to  Quie  amlssa,  salva. — What  haa 

many. — Pk^drus.                     |  been  lost  is  safe. 


BIBTCimiNE                       S03                         8TJBL1HATE 

glr».-hnlii..  Irfrik-nln)  >.  ■ 

^^k"JLV„:^^^s;,"K'2:: 

pirtionoii.  olliDloia  laiuO- 

'"ii?r'f;^>;d:';-.u^ 

^'^j;a,r^.TX^r: 

UiiIoculUiiicD.iIour.aihc 

>dl>Dr.  *c.  i-K.  >iiti.|-t«B. 

li'!Bb^"uS''o£^p: 

p«lBi.'pw..ii.l.fi..ionor 

Iwrnr-.^  iiiHuitililJ. 

Btiicli.lUukijil.  "(***■  ,-B, 

sv?!;:r^;,','.,nr5V. 

•l.rt-<ip.,nn:rrr..udiTna. 

•;ii,e-'.«.:'(^; 

ir5|ss:;,»i 

sj^nxirrAnti,; 

•Wnm  pmpi— PM.  IDidDm 

U.>I>n;>.h''ia'>.ec».in.- 

ulll,V„,*,u,ain,,.tbii-- 

JFmfos"  "ni  o^alli!'^ 

*'ftS,s'::SR. 

^¥£',r-r^i'A^;r!i:ar:iJ: 

pllhiUon|cW.li<.|.llDn; 

n'^;;.'s!j;„".^^:i*X-L 

Uic  m,  u  a  nkt.  cm,  Ho. 

bSjirJ  .^"rp!"^te   flnl 

»n"^.   l-l"t-*>   0.   Monl^. 

••u.  m.  1   -  x>i<l'ii|->  tk 

■loriilj  ;-'  .l,._r-dln«.. 

'■■r.:::;t„:-S-S,'i^!i\ 

;:'':;S!S^ 

.     ■'   ■-i.^i 

in^illiin  m/l)iinTiBl.«J 

1h>  ilsia  «(   ihcir  oini 

pauinni.  or  Uii  lutijRIxif 

MflmMl^r  i!n«j«r.lo 

U»il>  on  lUc  mp  oj  ■  pilUr. 

llD.li.iiin    (uno-bii)  n.  • 

"ffuftl  au'Uu'BiKle'i^l 

tH!d»u[fgrci.luiiin>. 

'."t!'"' 

tl^'ii't  ™  iISi  i  ttbiH.4 

■.iWifn'liDihKltmiltiDll 

■"', |. ,",■■;..",!"■;■  m". "'a '"ro° 

.Hvjrrw.  ■  JSi'rM.  ac- 

ttlm™«.i  MUliwln°A.' 

.  iiiuV«-r';'hr,k,"  ,&" 

ggSffii^i 

ilf.'^S-^i^'^U^.    Ih. 

SlSSfTrt 

S^m.t^l'iMSr  *  ptr- 

(Dnmaiicri  ^rnimuira'tLan. 

B<.li]ai.«i>c  (tub-pnik'tiv) 

«««iB.^lttj    lllolr,  or 

■n,  FntlclnKi  Mnre,  wm- 

•i.>,  blind  i-orf.. Dl>tivI- 

-ScSEi; 

=Srk"S' 

Su:s^:2:UrtX■''■ 

Qui  semel  a  veritate  deflexit,  hie 
non  majore  religione  ad  per- 
jurium  quam  ad  mendacium 
perduci    consuevit. — He   who 


'  has  once  deviated  from  die 
tnith  usually  commits  perjniy 
wilh  as  little  scruple  as  he 
would  tell  a  lie. — Cicero. 


BUBLIIIE 


SUDSEH 


i?'."1;?''."'ii,""  Y\\ 


jtiii  Ibe  Auri«»-n uuUl;  thtiilimaf  tvobtaln oq« ■ 

btf  ni  «penliftl]>ii  I  bMlyi  In*    DriMKrillff     tMtamf- 

n  tllT      ru'id><     ificanv  of  Jill,  VKloiKiua    forin  ■(«  t 

»uEii(iall>    Aji-Mibdui  tta\-  pent)       i^vuiri     ncnaT' 


ni«b«    ^DrwncS     un- 


-tul  hMmmHv  ItUr 

■tnuBflltal  I  illbmlirirn  f 
<aMo)~n'v1tiill7i-ii,  lyt 

BDftnrJte.KF.ixM'iMii 


i4-in)(V  mi1« 
SiiMIc  Inibulli 


lShe.l»ll»t1ltn:'^'liila       InVii  iwli  or  Innlu  « 
UKleu  tllwHa  !"«;■.  Blk        Irtm  mlihia  perwtililii 


,     SBrlntoiy,    (ift-On-hir-i)      u, 
iiiicJtpvcTed  1— A.  Mild  dan- 


BvMruI,  <iiiib'tn 


Quod  pulcherrinum  idem  tutissi- 
mum  est, — What  is  honorable 
is  also  safest. — LiVY. 

Qui  nimerum  probai,  nihil  pro- 


bat. — He  who  proves  loo  much 
proves  nothing. 
Qualis  vir,  talis  oratio.— As  the 
man.  so  his  speech. 
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.ag;;.;-.  

ifisiSi':; 

:"h"B3.i,;.SE.:; 

.™^-„,.,.j,,;.;- 

SE- '■■'''■■•■ 

'EsHSi.':' 
ISisSK-ir': 

B,iirisWci(,»lWBiunp|i. 

"S»,'.:a.K!rJi 

Si!:;-"''"'-'  ■' 

';■  ',       ■:3; 
|S||rsS 

■nceai  frai^.—Ke  IkM  wil 

mus  mterpres.— Ewry  <>"'  *^^ 

M  the  terael  m^l  txwOt  lite 

best  explsB  bis  (mm  words. 

I<n..  c«««^ 

Qtd  i  Mice  Micfe«m  esse  «iK, 

Qui  tadt  cooscntil.^WLo  ^  sO- 

80P£K&BLE 


Su|ic<nad,{-<a^Hr«il')T.'rta       ktf««d  vilb  wdp^uf-ievia 


_, ., _      ^yin-niLkVlHiu'ci 

gniKflT.  ttlt^f  t>w|  n.  up-     Suppllol*.  (■■|i-G.|iU)  i. 


pirrmMI  I  bEjwdlka'  fa. 
SupflrlttiYLlM 


r,t-T 


S'S 


"rSHS^a^ 


Qiri  a  bruit  de  se  ttttr  nwtin, 
peul  donnir  jusqua  diner. — He 
wlio  has  the  reputation  of  ris- 
ing early  may  sleep  till  noon. 


Qui  coropte  sans  son  hoste,  il  hd 
convient  compter  deux  foia. — 
He  that  reclcons  without  his 
host,  must  reckon  again. 


8WEST 


?B^|  «r-     b"  r  -  -"      ^^ 


as'cS 


tOfHdlDMIMIFiblclaT.        auuKpttbll 
i.nrr'tNV.AWclhiifiivULiu        Ac,  Hini 


I'unlij'.  (>w»wrtli-t)  ■.■>(■ 


eunar  bj  bihiihI  opert^  tjaciLy  fur^nvLhiHjj/cLnw-  iruiift«tDth')^.«iUtt 

naBnamiJteom'aBtatvi'^u  e^ji'liiv,  naai\vuii»ixling-  VMtjt  4iirl>  r.   t,   dt  t-  Id. 

iMMlWr**  J— *■  •ur'fHH-  iinLiJcfiwi  iDlritiUkl]  u.  ■  per-  rule  i  Krnimud  i  iw««r. 
ll^i^l>r-GiM>.l11ci>l 
liuiiiMi— H.  *  Buapicloi 

BBIIHnK  (lu^lui^)  ■.  miiH  n^  St  Da£*rV  wi^  ^rM  : 

^ Mm  toajf  1-^. I. Biil bj.  "'"jt^L^S^SS'  "*    ^^^wii^ •SiT' 

-rrt^ivb    RBI  I   r>ni  tlGtnul  1  ImnR^lDfi  iTTfl!  Esdfi  dnV  ■(•■•■,  olc.. 

nnntfHNbrfiwn  Id  rivalry  AiuiM'Vjua,  tllatruinul-  ovir  ■  rlvar  bonofln  i  f«tch 

Sorpllaf;  Uer'plli}  Ht  m  Ion;    flaiptrvtioii.  (n»-[Br4'^iiit}  a  InnEBtrulut— jl  IkioKtaf 

vhllf  DUtar  rabv  ol  prlula^  m.  a  long  brratli  i  a  aijfli.  iwKiDnff  ;    ranH  cf  aia> 

Barpln,fnr'|i1ui}iLa«D««[    Ausblu.  <iaa-Ciii'}   r,  L   (a  lurnlnEbvlr  i  aur^  oari 

rv^iMI— a.aur'pliiii^.  bvan  pnwfiianotlDii ;  pro-  larudiurvFi  withftaeajat 

Barpnac  {-ur-pnz')  a.  von'  Inntf  ;~-d.  Htifuyaff.   iip-  iwift  oircalar   DiDHan^^nf 


(adi>h  Ins  [  (Iff  jjuTin'ru^ff. 


".C 


n.SwS^u'njlttoUiML*'       Biiui^ri-; 


Qui  IranstuUt,  sustinet.— He 
who  transpian  ted,  stitl  sustains. 
— Motto  of  Connecticut. 

Qui  premier  aniver  au  mouHn, 


premierdoit  nioudre. — He  who  ' 
arrives  first  at  the  mill  should 
first  get  his  grist.     Fintcomt, 
Jtrst  served. 


Qoando  ami^  pide  no  ay  ma!l-  I  anda  en  vida. — He  Ihat  liath 

ana.— When    a    friend    asks,  |  an  iU  name,  is  half  hanged, 

there  is  no  to-morrow.                j  QuJ  i„^iaet  minor  est,— He  who 

Quien  la  fama  ha  perdida  muerto  |  envies,  admits  his  inferiority. 


8TiriH£8IB 


kEH 


sat  TAKS 


T 

illlftflUMOHylHpw*!  hvtfWHff.    itUlf  for  ttl^-- 

'nw.  to  rtprtwnt  V  T.ll!f»IJi.'.hlnilFrm"ien 

'P       M?JK"^'  or.peiil|Hrliljiitloin;aiii 


nVll^m 


jkallvc  L->4i.  tKttum'Ltj-,        ilidlii'iDdo/minnii, 
lave*  ^Mia-  lullumlv.  —7b  tarti  laU,  lo  nn  ■VV; 


'a-  riai^t.  Ac.  bdnltem,  incomBtlbii 

I  rilbcpmrB-Bl      to  B^n  <  purloin  I 


nn  in  I  Bprnd  a^ 


SM.S 


Quien  liene  liendn,  queaiienda.  I  ceremonie. — Nothing    Is    of 

Keep  (hy  shop,  anil  tb]'  shop  will  more  value  than  dvility. 

kMplhce.                                    I  Q„i    non    proficit,   defidt.— He 

Iticn  lie  plus  estimable  que  la  |  who  docs  not  advance  recedes. 

TAIO       iio  TABI 

r^.  ■tnT'lTlmt!  t>rb       flinitd   iHiDli  Klinf  "i^lll     Tlnk^rd/l  nngi! 

C«  «;  MMmtliriUIII    .JW*  "w'l' '"  !"'«»»■•■  drtnUnit-miiwl- — 

ft&ntm&AniHttJbi,       l«.i*«i.^l«il»IJiFlWi     T=iilSu«.lun-u4l.)..Mo 

BsnSSllyi   (ft*  aiHW       »Mlllri«MiiMniiKj»inm;        v?g  coultl  DM  iDiiCK  Oi^ 


itmntfVimimrl.  r^     j-m" 


nUUiMiiMihlBab.      niHl'flj'iH.niai^lan.vlia  UiIuHa.  binnciithii  i  nln. 

WFT*i  IwlwaMlMiqr^  Tanis.  tUi«P>r.  ).  UfWli  >  l^ntainciurt.  (Un'ta-nKtiinl^ 

fatf.CimilTirSi*  Hfl,       lu^W'HltamUliElHln  UmxrnrHhU'rliil. 

^juK'SeatiS  iSgrnSBWj  £si„-j!!i.'!s,': 

nh,llll)il.  iitivTliivm'       orlemiltiKrtlb  r-o-HiL  Intd  fisni  ■  cnh,  ■  annr 

■.  r»tl't«ii<r,  ■  Im  IIHdp.  ^^■■L'''M;h°        '£1*  h£  r^mnap-raM,  niMa  iwl 

feini  funllr  I   eotali  — «■       <im  ;-'<¥-  bnvni  tawlui  plertr*  11i?  hHIi  dtrpl*,  u 

l^rMif.tiqidbinbid.           -•.   »k    or    d^r  huk  mhMDTylmDinrA)!! 

TMIMIIM.  "jt^")    '■    ■         ?^T'Jrt)B'"llwftWiS'lJw  ''^ni'ii''llr""'ta""l"w"'' 

iMUHtMqi^^i  an-      lH(liirifliiUiiiiu.liuii'-  n|Hii.  biiid>»  (•rniDD. 

TUVTrilkwI^J  A' futiHu  mi'        ImlharfmetiHy  ira4'Hie(rc-  mnviiif  1    lope-toorm,    m 

«iniwT-V'r«af£«£        el^  DCtlk  twf /nllrhV!!  Tip^f^u'^r)  "m  ISh'im 

Mtt^lFfK.  MrjHf,  lDmM>       MUHVHfLiiiakllifl  Miliar.  oibdlu  I— □■  a^dcri  orml- 

,^HiL— 4h  telVi&TvaMb  ^Ddcm,  (Uui'dHn)  11.  hbrHB  bl]  r.  r.biTidkcarlweaqM 

M¥>  t-*.  MnHMLlSEinL        nlhai— nrf.   ridtnii   •llh  rinlBtdmitvietrSint. 

r<lli>V.«>l'«}ii7E«fM           hmn  In /ii'rH>;ib:i>iuTr  T^ifi',  (np-<i-iri)  1..  •ur. 

TillT.  (Mil  R.  K>UM  T^  Tvi&<ME>>->^>>ttu&i  in  Ki^nd .Ku. dn^. Itc. I- 


.J.  ImStJm',  hinUi-i  117.  DtiMlbnii,,  In  hindli,  laiU.  u,,...,  ^..„.«» ,..«,,.. 

'■lliiltd,(larilIad)iI.biiiikol  Tmiiciit,  (tait'}Eiii)  n.  rlEhl  TauWlUp-l-eici)  u.  fan 

Hcb.  liiwa  and  tMlllailt.  Hiialniich-     j- >vl  aacFam  lood  In»n  llir  imu 

MiddRWirilHIBIOnal-  anrvai-ii./              1/  11..,  (tai,  a.  a  vi«IJ  black 

»ril»  «*-■«•  nBlld^  tan'iana:!.  1                K  liquid  dUllllnl  rniai  ]ilnn. 

^in|r<lia,(BS^M)ii.u  a    |H»lii||  V             /  fln,DTCiialiaaalliir;-r.l. 

anili^UBtnltiadila.  kMchilvii-  X^-f  —  u9auli<rlili  lari-ii.iv'rj'i 

>iiHri>ti,  (lamiM^)    ■■  dtHi:jr  nl  an>.,i.iii|;lieHly  a.f<ir|n"'b''.tarr«lcliil1i, 

'""""'  mCr)  1.  Hnan  -u.'(»ilo«"v°'i*  Klil:,  ""'  liIm>"n'nnm.''.fHd°r.'''  ' 


?&,».•«'.' 


Rini-tMen,  qui  rim  1e  demier. —  I  rosgordos. — AchanEc  <>[  pSA* 

He   laughs   wdl  who  Uughs  I  turage  makes  fat  calves. 

**s^                                              J  Regnant    popidL— The    people 

Rcmudade  pasturage  luaebiaer-  |  nde. — Moi-ro  of  Akkansas. 


TABQET 


rmKin,  <iiM»'>  ih  beat  of  ■ 
bu^nfloil.  ntnrliili  •. 


b,  JTof.  !S,  tU  Inx'^ 


TEETH 


Awr-i^^lvtl-HrfjfMMn-'' 
T«r,  Ot.J  -.  •  nix  ■^,  i 

niBlt|r<n.au1IU.Mniiyln|: 

■Hd  In  iti»diirrli>i>iii'.i.| 
Tttl.  OHU-UfKipiibr . 


iTFtlvm  fir  p^lhiwiphj  of  tlig 
rvd,  CM)  c   ^  111  oluka  1 


iSl 


ian,ai«(lrit)»k>*ir< 


Rm   rat    Bolidti    plena    timoti^ 
amor.— Love  is  a  ibing  full  of 

Sixuin   volutum   hod   obdudtur 


— A  Ruling  stone  gatb- 


T£ETOTALLEB 


i?!-;:: 

S:;' 
£;'; 


TmnfllT.M-iniT'lJliM,  fi-        bom  L-n.'.  lr-,ir/oin/»,-  piil  mlo 

Irmo  MAni'.ii  i  n>lin«.       m.  nim'iAiMww,  munriw.  ■■nrrt  b., 

Ttmnsr, ttKn"i*rt  i.  m>""       oluninMS'i  il«n.itwi  dug-  >.  h-f  jn.i 

slMliiiliingcriSatniUi-L  miU'.MUM<1'>i<T*>r.M'.  tncmhi, 


Salus  populi  suprema  est  lex.- 
The  welfare  of  the  people 
the  highest  law.— Motto  o 
Missouri. 

TEHTACLE 


Semel  [nsaalvimus  omnes. — We. 
have  all  at  some  time  been 
foolish.  [is  always  timid. 

Semper   limidiura  scelus. — Guilt 


I£XI 


-a.  unrtd,  vmni  ntMUi!).  fttni'*!)  a.  |1 

vlltoBi.u  iteiimp.  fa1di-iL 'ei''n'%rhHi 

run  tii4il)  ■.fetter  -s.  nnuMdwiilijf  uii 

mu  Ink  oa  Ttma  {wr-M 

itii)  II-  HUh  .  vnv  —a.  MryatttT  gnukd 

n  -ttbiKiifttn  iBHikvElkd in niirfB 


trnnt^^tK.!  & 


■.T.ai 


Hf   TIW  \  not,    (l«»t)     H. 


^S 


CO  riOH,  TllBHUIV'  '"'' 


'l?.?ffli;£**    &ri''",. 


jdlui    IVPIan  itwr^}  an>fi.,ir  iigin 
t*  I  B         i>ctlv«  t  «ry  third  diy 
■    — ■     TeitltO'^Ki'itloM)      lllird 

"-  ar  imtHlHf.  ••  wS    1 


8k  tuidawt,  philosophus  mauis- 
■e*. — Mad  you  been  silent, 
you  might  slill  have  passed  as 
a  philosopher. 


TIXTUKB 


Thrn.  (Ihrlt)  >.  •  Triwilnun 


HiKlT,  (UikT)  fdwi.  ffufb  r-f 


Si  quxris  penlusulam  ama-y^m 
circumspice. — If  tbou  seckest 
a  beautiful  peninsula,  behold  it 
here. — Motto  op  Michigan, 


(*<rciib*W(>r),litaril'l  HU 
Uiit  iiltKi  lirrrn/rrrfali- 


ltnii(jiUMi.nrGodia>]iic-  l>'nipi>c<n<ili-,<-|.Uc'._ . 

Sfnr  ivi^ib  flfffCUinn  Tlu^rriDn.llhcrpt^ntfi.ElH- 

UmWIilJ  »W»UpiAitlnii  of  TIaurKJ-.  <UiS-pr-Ji]  »,  th.1 

Onil  I  IArt<^/«*v.  hlimnwA  kinri  of  mtj(l«  wIiIeIi  pic- 

■11^  Hrtriiai  tnnwfcl^gi*  Ttwir^UifiiJ'i.ji/.iitiB^lMi 


haw,  not  provik'*!  I-tiii-  r.  i-  tm^  itnte.  bbick.  dt 

tlw>rTt1CITWl-4^  t/H'*jrlM,  anrtanmcRHiiiBminitiiiri 

■KClllIllatl^r.rjtc-aHie.  -vll.  lOreii, l-^rUrt-. 

^^"■rl^h^Mnil  ^mf'  OMtcn  II«uIiIm%™'^ 


Kc  semper  lyrannis. — Thus  may 
it  always  be  with  tyrants. — 
Motto  of  Virginia. 

Semper  grrcculus  assidet  grscu- 


lo.— BinlB  o(  a 

feather 

flock 

together. 

Some  people  are  in 

ore  nice 

than 

wise.— Cow  PER 

THI£VB 


K^  tioK  ItWind  I  bu^.—     Tholl.  <MI)  ■■  •  pla  In  tlw        hnn  Dt  lil ,  tiiiBHU  t-r.  I. 
Bn»|i»riIrorliii.(iinmi'u.       TfiiuiI.KIioiiilii.illiln  hitib        to  dcclin  ■   nlHtilcvinii 


i^A''^ 


niilX.iUilii.i  ,  (..liari..»c       tuiii|iliihi..d;lnil  lH»li|reiil        ijlrtiinwr,    iljiii  :  -  nrf. 

I -I Hi    hi^-mfiltlwt  1   tkfi*-        dmr  pIh';  eTilimnR  i  rdtt. 

11..I!  sci.iiir.il    ij-ilv.wn        iiMikMiUjf MF fniwll  aib>    ■nirid.lUitmjB.praiiieriFyi 


St;™""''-'-""' 


..BttT  ;  ,i..:        fimiimbiTdn.^  ncrn/i        ri.diM1nu<tlhnvi<i;(.w, 


ttf.icijB^ii.'ii,Ce"i-'^  -  ...,,,,,.  „:, ,:..-,-  ...  '/...'^!«f', 

rfciillvct  I— pifl.   Ikink'rj;  ft  MMcH^brlatyi  n.lJIfriVibC'  raw  tHirtiUJb«rrh(.raAv, 

4*ei>  rrbmier  I  'Aiirfij*^  Ibh,  liMi!l«ii|^dy »— ihV.  ImnmitiKHfliiei,  Vht hi^ 

civtintkni  1— rf.  rvRpcUrf .  /lamrAfJ^ar'A    caralndy  ;  TliK  i— e.  f.  Ifk  ehulie    tH 

Thinl.  (rhlnlln,  flcH  h<  il.D  {..oinridcranlf  ;ii.inDF.>(r.  prcwin  an  Ui«  wlndiilpe, 

wni>iit  :-•.  !j  flirt  <— Ffil.  Iri-wi-,  vni-iitlif  nf  mliid.  Ilimt (UiiDb) I.  f. M  htu  Ait- 

»'.M,i  .If",*;.,'.  J'il'i'-i-^  "n'i  uiLi!ri,-!l!SUi'i^'rtSJ.'  Thra!,(lhnllii.'piiinilTii»iiil. 

fnj!!-ori. Ili[mii)'™rrlr.  sntn   triwi  iiimi^duiir,  Bus";, 

Ingi  ucmnniulhlnii'imr.  'Hinail.  ItnitiU  Hiii  inoli    Thniii.tlh.— „. 

wnd.liiUialiiiiKraDl.hiid  inlrilinllilUTH  i  naarin  liMhtnBII«'lIIIBumEcn.i 


ShaqKT  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it 
is  to  have  a  thankless  child. — 
(King  Lear.)— Shakespeare, 

Let  well  enough  alone, 


5i  1e  ciel  tombait  les  cuUes  sera- 
lent  prises. — If  the  sky  fa'ls 
we  shall  catch  larks. 

The  pot  called  the  kettle  black. 


THEOTE                            3  IS                                TIME             | 

'^"i^'jL'^'^i 

M|»r.A™«».i----tt».- 

DflheHV...  DVurthlLuit. 

'^^''.'lilnM'lwJi  ["cSli!  u 

■I, 

W«--*ri-B.    ln..,.,.,„[i.u.  i 

■IITTIU  Binl™.ly  ilntiptl 

ll.mll-M.  .lie>i.lnMtan. 

Ira..  iKe«oimKh,»c,(-ii. 

Thiii,(lhi«)  -.-(    ..    ^'   11. 1- 

.  oui.i  (UHi  ftina.. 

°>i "  "i  rii",;?  rftiitl^f ; 

Th«rl.fth*i,.r    . 

^„u,IU,igt-p0  l.tbK^^ 

»|ip.M.dl..L|.| 

1i,..lIK..,Jl......,:rt™™j 

'if 'ft''' '   , 

;y'';::::| 

^Ul:'"riv.'.nor'n..tiin- 

;^:;i'o^i.;   ■ 

Ws§s^ 

H; 

.\ 

;E-:":=-!vrf:7 

wi'V.'. ;  ■   ■■ 

'i''i'tl!;lifi-"~''"ii',''hi''''i 

•?H--',E'E,Br 

i^d'^d'na^p^ 

^^•^'^7}^'"'^''' 

f.™r.hl=lun,^jj^«w, 

TiMfeBfia 

n«™(l.(.™</br« 

llme.'cD.^)™.  pXi  'ul  d!!^ 

liel>il!l<iii~x.i.i^RMr<>r 

?;^f^^»i 

!i™i5rr  ■ItoKi'pi  rtS'l 

Lr^            -*« 

maiiin  of  K.KDd.^r,  r. 

Si  EOuhaits  Turent  vr;us,  pastor- 
eaux  seraient  rois. — If  wishes 
were  true,  farmers  would   be 


SchHnheil  vergeht,  Tugend  be- 
steht. — Beauty  vanishes,  vir- 
tue lasts. 

To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate. 


moo                           an                        XOLiJKATB        | 

hS';"';'.:",, 

fes-",-i,-;SJin . 

Sempre  il  real  non  vien  per  nuo- 
ccre. — Misfortune  does  not  al- 
ways come  for  our  injury. . 

Praise  the  sea;  but  keep  on  land. 


Sufre  por  saber,  y  trabaja  pM 
lener. — Suffer  ihat  yon  may  be 
wise;  labor  that  you  may  have. 

The  Almighty  Dollar. — Ikving. 


TOLI 


■Km*,  MilihiM'li-MM 
Sn  ■*»■-.>.  raHnd  aul- 

fs_\ 

TBIIH,  <HIW  fe.  A  DlHk,  It*. 

TOUHikiii,  MmtrMti  a. 
iSSbI,  (tm  '»!)!>.'  uilll!^ 

~    '-iui.']t»Bi-™1Si. 


K3i  Zrafti  l'^^  " 
ihmiuw  >  nlillm  nnpn 

hiEh  •nilSmad,  u  >  1^*1 


Tnpu.  (»'»>)  9.  litmu 
Toper.  (Up'pr)  n.  rtruaki 

■roS^taiifii'i  1-  -—'— 


■°pi:?'.ffi''fci!^ 


iKvt  fog-^nwiK  Htlljiii]- 


■'nhJiF.  (IDTIIDII.  lunlH- 


nlBE  kbpilkhi  atronjr  e-f. 


Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by 
viiiue  fall. — Shakespeare. 

Si  no  va  el  otero  a  Mahoraa.  vaya 
Maboma    a]    otero — If     the 


moantaln  will  not  go  to  Ma- 
homet, let  Mabomel  go  lo  the 


Dispatdi  is  the  soul  of  boslDess^ 


TEAIECTOBT 


WuriV.  ndie  HBHSluc 


»a«i.»;::w:^y; 


'<»ri;i«oct.rlfT'»t-l>l)f.  > 


uniplniiKrTutFDnJli)  ■ 


jiljrMMM.   IHW 


si"i5?^.i.53l^ 


bHnv    lnu*Ml>  bKliin  i  ■ 
dHriViT  i-A<i>.  M^hH; 


Stnuige  »U  this  ili&ereace  should  j  Soft-hearlcdncss,  in  times  like 
be,  '(wilt  tweedledum  and  .  these,  shows  sof'ness  in  tbe 
tweedtedee. — BviON.  upper  story. — LoWELL. 

Obey  >nd  be  attentive. — SuAK,     |  Music  is  the  speech  of  an^eU. 

TBJkM  3a>  TSABSTE^E 

IWmiKl.  tinnii  Hf  r.  t    ti  ■    li  j  .■.       or  pUc*  Bj  Imilliw  t--« 


lU,  Ni«tnBd*e  t  nlm  1— a.  ffrpAAv.  fiultj  i  imnlBf.      b  be   k«  i^maidi  i— »- 

^vH'vii0bAtf.»(Mh1niti4.  Tnmdent,  (tniL^lHnti  «.  of        livnt^ar'tiiliumtbini^m^- 

1WlMi,Drfnv.ajiiTiK  ffCDV  mgHnbrT  i  —  iw.    tnu'-        fDTBtfl^KniaiorplcUtrBL 

fylH)tHiiiHtUiT«a|tli.fnin  altqfly  ■— H.  tna^laBbwA  Trflnqiitm,  (Irflilkjilri'^  JL 

■ve  111  imotJuri  onr,  bs-  Trfthlll,  CUWuilj  m.  ■  pBH-       to  ptnctrttte  i  la  HnAHU. 

null.  sIioHt,  «  •DoiplKt  inri  amnnnn,  ■•IL  dC  TnWDiit.  (Inut^r'J  r.I.n 

BHlMf-—  fVrliu'a'MHrn;.  guKnt^rt.^jimrr^pi'^        r.  Iff  DMDme  hiHWH  i  paiia. 

_Eiiio»i»niir Hit  dMitnui.  bmil at ttevnd nJnuJi      m lend oB. ■•  ir  vmpor i— 

TiuiiKt,<ini»iki')  tM-lo  Buunfmnipliciuidui.       n,  (nnawnitie.  ibu  mo 
ittlMiUilotijMtMmi.       bi>  itv^B- 


hwaclitHt,  Kt  I  HUBue-  my  nBrtdJin.  nr  ■  plui'l  Twn<  I—*,  tmviilnllcm. 

RtclLcaad  i  to  turpui  i— v.  cTeal,  perlmL  i  iriiliif  f^wi  Tniiitn]nid«itt(Cnm*.>pWn'- 

(nrNveiiF^Hrr,    pii|iBr«nit  ddb  lubiKt  to  thnthcn—  d«it>  n.  very  Kvnif  BdtuL 

nriicEDr*Tct]l»iii4;— w^,  a.  noLlnr  thaiieT  from  ont  Tranvrwrt,  <(Hii»-rtrf'>  (^  '■ 

Crd  1  tin-m^n-itiiip.  riB-  Hineft(Vfli]til«-.— rt.  traaa-  avfij  villi  ■»••■">  *■*-...■■- 


r  lUB^^i-n.  mnf-        •LHnipcBl'HKii 


■n  hiipf«alDii  a/I  ■■uil]4i       llih.  r[«.i— n.  Innla'fLvt.  ■ah4tnn.iiUI4'iKu<i>  h.  ' 

tranaJicirEBtlqn  1— q,  [rLiii«''  Tnnvlnemt.  f(nB»ta'itiiO        C  1>n»E  nf  thv  ivf/  pn 
niciHiVt «  BnAniitile.    '        MBihi'mitVl -n.  tmnl        lJ^°- .1..  ^Il.^T 

rnrnfliniirtloti,    rmnj-llj-      In^cttor^jclMnnM.  Ti»nnid 
dhllivv  IH  Bppcan^inr.  m       n.  holnf  bajrAnd  Ihc  ih.  nHobn 


Sweets  grown  com:iioo  lose  their  '  Smooth  nins  the  water  where  the 
dear  delight. — Shakespeare.  '.      brookisdeep. — Shaicespkak£. 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  I  Sweets  with  sweets  war  not;  joy 
and  trees  to  speak. — Shakes.    |      delights  in  joy. — Shakes. 


TIIAP  3^1 

InhBt.laHBt  richtuiEtn  thing-  prtrdau*  nr  Iiiirli^ 

liji.  ilr  ■lU;-fl<l' "limfc  •bunii.'nM'-^.l.ioUyupl 

ter-ly;  <i_  n.tnomral.  vilm  WiMf  i-M.  hSi-iJ- 

Tnrt.  (tmhliLdnut  tff- 

Tnmll,  (iniF-il)  ■.  talli  l»-  i>i  iuUJct^...t-ki-.Li.'i.,ki 


IBIFOiilATS 

Tim.  (tml  n.  rlnEld  I  ciiri.  ] 
mliviliimErcHbrKiii.       I 

■■iiB«l)»'.fllfn'T 


SK2 

■..■.Inl^lKac 


-■.nrtMiif  WdieiiHi       —  oit^nni'iiEiiulr.   uX 
uiaMKlaiiqiiobfKHaai       Idlr  [-n.  win-nlDit>tiHi. 

l^mUttBgr  mrk  tt  aroU  'Tninendoia.;|M-rnrd-|1iii)ii. 

klllCIIWHMt 


™.-;,Wa/i.  tliiM-pmnlnl. 
""'ii'i  "'HHr  ^V 


(dUy  .-«.  (.i-Ar.  .HKdj 


Subliott  fcriam  sMcra  tvrlice. —  j      rosas, — TTie  prickly  thorn  of- 
Bly  exalted  head  shall  strike  the         lea  beats  soft  tos«3. — Otic 

stars.— Hob  ACE.  .  necessity  is  the  nwaherirf  invco- 

Sxpe  CTcat  media  aspera  spina  |       lion. — Farquhaju 


TKTJKP 


Tilpiiiii>ujiHrtr"-MiU'>    ■>■     THmH.  (Iri^ilrjr.  I.  B  ml 
ffnrt  ofttint  cvi'^i 


»."K 


TiHI.  (Iniil)  ■.  ■  lAvr  tah. 


m 


Kc  vive  cum  hominibua,  tanquam 
Deus  videat;  sic  loquere  cum 
Deo.  tanquam  homines  audi- 
ant. — Live  with  men  as  if  God 
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saw  you;   converse  with  God 
as  if  men  heard  you. — Sehbca. 

Slultoram  eventuB  roagister  est. 

Eiperience  is  th*  teacher  ol  fools. 

3  TUBH 


tt-JhiKtr,  BicpiHilVi,  Ct-  Tube.  *(4ti>iLptpCE*lE^fHii  nuwfe:  to ptrui Tlir  viila i 

■tpuB.  kt-,  luTiiv  Inbiillr,  IntiK  KdUu«  budv  x—c.  f.  hi  —h.  titi^n-  :—it*IJKiimt'Jiti, 

aitu.tmiifitf<rd,annoiitit-  ae, :— hi.  ftfTfini.  iqpmjt  i  lhH'ia4]  i  uM  q/*! niirrAUKh 

ftMAi«&ud.i«iH«(Ai  n'«2^ii~i<ugr*»»'^  T.i.k. <u-ntki »■ . ™;^ 


?IT 


S^!::^'::;" 


^S.l,,,! 


iimiii^ktiSUttklwtr.  l..(.m'.wo*W>ort..!.'iiJ        , ,„.„....„._ 

TruLltriHtfiLOHlHcilRI  TiriHin,  (U-Ul'uil)  ILjirlei  iKIngi-r.  I.  In  >odi— n. 

■1*  1  iiftiHlHiI  nimw)'!  TnUn, (tt'llp)  ■. «  «ow« !  •  TiiimL  "iiii'in*i')""iii'fblt 

frapeitjr.  In,  f-a,   MmK-  bulb  t—t.  /jAp'/rae.  HI  or-  Mn-n.  (Brpis'WKiT.  Iinm. 


wwMr*  RantaAi  Kithfi 


«dly  [— ■.  rtd-       ■.r-rW-Tit^nnrlilfrpolnr 


Jji-hfti,  Hdrllq'. 


75  |1^'„;  . 


.  Kni.'r.'i 


nnlHnii  irtndllltibfH 


Solent    mendaces    lucre    pcenas  I  tinccionemsedcommutjUioDeiii 

malelicii,— Liars  generally  pay  aflert  loci.— That  last  day  docs 

the  penalty  of  their  guilt.— P.  not  bring  eitinclion  to  us.  but 

Supremus  ille  dies  non  nostri  ex-  \  change  of  place.— Ciceko, 


TUBHIP  m  DLTBAKABUrX 


SSXoflhSSIriili^'iK-'  ..'«'(.J™!ri«cKiniVellu-  lVitth!(lwKK)ji.i^.k"oSiu 

■«ild,  te.  !■  > luhn  nn'-  ■«■  Ul>  >-«.  tvnldliBI.  I     chlmLiit  t-r.  r.  in  talk  h 

^.  ■  piKt  VMM  n  fmul  TVBlii.(tv«ii>H.Dra.iva-  *     awnliiivi  ;-a.  twirtvnnf; 

tanii  I  anrf rut  i  ii  rouAd*  Twniif,  (twui]f>  h.  '  nual  Two,  <t«>  a.  nr  v.  dw  huih- 

tor  I  mm'^wr.  c^ulpu*  i  ton*  of  ntQ«  i  bud  V^^'*^  '     b<r  after  ui*c  t-^*Mh  n»- 

Inr.lBUilerirtinr^Mwtil,  T«*i»k.(lw*ll) ».,».».  plnrfi.  Irv^iailJliwtatmnJatmi^ 

jWlg^wnjr  I  ■  deflriTg  nio-  TvHrti*,  flvArwi)  n-^  cnnw.rH^sA/.  hraaTHu 

nnliUc  md  wtUi  u1(«M»i  T>e1ie.  (wilvl  ii  ar  ■>.  fiD-  df(i«i  nnHkiuiM,dnn 

luViHIi.niFDiviiiBiniuto  luml  lli-a.  boMIK  iv-  l>inpHiiiia.(tiili-n4isialiI. 

•latnHlnr  TttBiiut  puk  dhiil  ol  nt-i.  ude  iwi  st  dnm  or  Ml«i  pan  «( Ik* 

)■■  1  tunriMt.  Um,  oli-  _iii ».  hwhrt'-iiMutt,  ■  jai  _wr  ■-■.  (>>>«,  *  (niH, 

nni.RvoMnit  pMnum  Twintr.il'ni hii>,.>il<rin  l>pt.(tui^ prlnllKt MKr 

IH  nvenlHit  tonrniDOVH.  twi.'.-'  i:^i.\  .»'  i^^  unm.  mini  Id  him  i  fmn  of  i 

nr>,  CXUIlT  I  liciiF  onr  D  -  -  "'noh.  -o.  fniVvf.  oibbniJie  . 

imobn/l  refnnn  Uit  llfE.  I  .Inu.L  -nd,  liirlMltf  r-i'.  L  fui- 

Turwntlne.  flur'pFn-IIrl  ii.  iT.nli  i  GltlrA  j  .— «■■  fvp^Aiiiwhr, 

nliy  kccrtrktn  fnwn  ptnFi .  .1   ;'ii,:    .   -.1..      ^lLJl1pa-  DUB  who  cniEi  ■  pHnJtr'i 

bfluncui  VIlfhBill  r^\vi  T"in.  (1«iii>  m.  (inc  ef  Iwa  ■llopaf  IndmDdintimrph.v: 
Mrthlut«:k'£r*eii  ■Inns.  Twin*,  M^m  )  !■'  IwMad  ln«  1  rbrp«v''^f^"'.  ■  I^P"- 
1- lur'rTlrd.  InrHc^iilitLid,  bntn  1  Krow  imjDDd  i—i^' ^  ifraph'(c[il)pwl.  In; '"'-iT- 
Turl?*.  (lur^l>ii.  m  LorinlH.  Dnilvi    Hnd  VDViid^t   ai-  rx^Enrnb  icnliy.  h  11b  rjfo. 

TaMSHTilMlcinrB.   d!na<-  KliTK.  ItilnJrklJVrto  VVpli™n""-w'n*l  ..  u 

Ti"l!' T« '»5'!S?!5!.«  MTir'  ^l.mhimi71"-"  In^  5Snii1!>I"(Hr'.n"i)'°J 

'Talkie  <tlHk)  A.  ItaaT'li  Iwtn.  ibntimonifnliailHrbliiB  rxpralH  ol  power : 

Tuvie,  itiull]  n.  ■  Krd^  "TwW. (mwI;  r^  r.  lo  ii»?a  voOim ^o, lyifii-ttvaLuT^ 

rllnJIKillllllmBJ-Trcillfl  lOUrtdt— n.  ■  (wiit  ■  ■  Qirni  btdmry  t  rW.  lynii'itEnklyi 


^iriu-w'>-"'.'b;:jrn'ui 


u 


ITBIQUITT.  (D-Mk-wUH)  n.  Uktr.  (nfHrJ  ■•  1  nn  Ibit  UMimIi.  (illl 

C*i*ri'r«d'*r>"'.°bmtt  of  I  n.^JMnrHM.-^.i^M™       u,MuL,a\l 

«cinitebHMt,tlII.Bt(m.  ULmln.  (ul'minl  n.  ■  bmwn        lNin.>n(~i~v 

DdomlUr.    {n-danrrMr)  >>■  lubuiiiH    vhtdi    «nid«  I'lHmMul'ti-nit 

UiIt,  tufli)  ■■  offnnvt  lo  Hv«nl  othtr  tnaii  t—w.  nt-       tjilninn"t^  "■  < 

SiBti— K-ujnioaMfdrfani^  »■>.  *lm"  and  dacldiiotit       pntmliln*  palilk 

iSi  dniniHMi  Ktulllr.  iRtaalauHnKlH.               iraeM, arfniM. 

OiSi.cKK'a.ln  Ki«,  TTftariK,  luMmSno.  I.I111C  (ni>im.ri..;.(otm.  ... 

«■  hiiptTlal  iiiuH<"»  btyvadi  dktaati  flnaJ.           ii.avci>rt#tp1iliHi 


bus  ut  fuCuris  t 
Enjoy  present  pl( 


injure  future 


Stultum  est  tiinere  quod  vilare 
non  potes, — It  is  foolish  tc 
fear  what  you  cauQOt  avoid. 

Sic  ptresentibus  utaris  voluptali- 

TTLTBAUOltTAlirE 


Sers  parsimonU  in  fundo  eRi.—  I  Seniper  bonus  homo  tiro  mU-^ 
Frugality,  wlien  all  i:i  spent,  I  An  honest  man  is  always  a 
comes  too  late. — Seneca,  child.— Martial, 

Misery  likes  company.  |  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 


DNCTIRBED                           :V-«                                   USFOILED 

lis,'        ,        .           '            , 

:       ■  ■  ■  ,■  i:  "  ■ 

^Mk'  ■  •'„  [■'  ■'■•    ' 

Sciricet  m  fulFum  specUtur  ia  j  the  fire,  so  the  faith  of  friend- 

ignibus    aurum,    tempore    in  I  ship  must  be  seen  in  adversity, 

duroest  inspidendafides,-Ov.  j  Wit  is  the  flower  of  the  inagioa- 

As  Ok  yellow  g(dd  is  tried  in  |  tion. — LiVV. 


Uqfoaiiil-ol,  a.  burim. 


Vn  (Ri^iuiwl,  IT,  imiJIW ,  liw* 


KKIm^     '^°°     "°"' 


UE^iruua.iLi]* 


VmiELOSIOUS 


riihDD;iKn~<.a.m1itiT. 


Sxpe  saCius  fuit  dissintulare  quam 
(ilcisci, — It  is  often  better  not 
to  see  an  insult  than  to  avenge 

it,— Sbneca. 


Soliludioem  faduntpocemappel* 
lant. — They  malcc  a  desat, 
and  call  h  peace. — Tacitus, 

N'oubiiei. — Do  not  forget. 


umczirTiov&BiB 


upTtltfid'HiE,  a.  tlmiile. 
nprih'c^L«r,A.BDmiilL 

npnif-IUM*.  a.  ■adiM.M 


UNSTABLE 


~m 


Vn  npTnini.  fi  FMlK"  "l. 


Unr*Krr*fiii'.  »Mi  in  i' 


pedibus. — Punishment,  though 
iate,  comes  on  with  silent  step. 
.All  true  work  is  sacred. — Car. 


Seepius  locutum,  nunquam  me 
tacuissepceoieet. — I  haveoflen 
regretted  having  spoken,  never 
having  kept  silent. — Syeus. 


iimubicd.  □.  dnuntw. 


SV<  ilf  iHiOnv  ■Hag  or  III* 


Dfjitffr,--"-  ■tM>'B~. 


Sed  milb  nisi  ardua  virtos. — 
There  is  no  eicelleoce  witliout 
difiicultj. — Ovid. 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done. 


Tel  mattre,  td  nlet— As  die 
ouster  so  the  valet.       (like 


AH  wCH-k  is  noble. — Carlylr. 


UfllAL 


u^S-i^C^S^SSKSUt 


Ourr.  (O-dlk-n)  i.  il 


nnuilHrii  Uu  true  •tiind-     t'<ialL(lk'>Mi)ii,p«irAirii 


\J  I  ftlfrm— It.  rnfun'Hufl. 


,:,^; 

^uihwllki  ■vhini.        Villi>r,(n4i>^n.'m'i 


ir^ 


Mdinjj  trnw^  ^yjiWijii 


^1^!^ 


^imtflh;— «.  HwJIuiiftl  cijlliir. 


Tout  ce  qui  luit  n'est  pas  or. —  I  vcrsatlon  is  the  image  of  the 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.        |  mind;    as  the  man,  so  is  his 

Sermo  animi  est  imago;  qualis  I  language.— Syrus 

Hr,  talis  et  oratio  est. — Con-  |  Words  are  the  voice  of  the  heart, 

TABIIT  331  VEHiaiLOftCKII 

»'iui]ty»  ivrnDVli)  If.  ciniiir  Vmt,  c  viL)  •.  ■  bun  votcL  IvUer  ;— 4-  ifw/'ifj^  ml* 

prffci.ilt.c<iiieua.iiibiiiq^  Vatleni.ivari-kanlii.Hbn  Uli  i-a,  mulibintr- 

ITjIMluUl,  (nniCkiir^)  r.  t        gl  n»  A>h  M  Bonn.  *«.  VmiiB.  Om^SV^JJJS?;! 

inii'«wihiMc.DUi|BanU«       la  Bwilioii  >,  tia-cmanim.  ovarliy  vlih  Umt  nl  in> 

nm-fiMbiw,  inuuii^Hi:  v.i«l«illa,  ( Murtviii  k.  ■  iiofiuj  or  sf  oirwruiu 

-■.  mm '^Dl.lim-ii.  rmi      uuni;°lK>ii|tarpl>i'iu>n'.}  KwHi;-«.tiitnlM(K>iiKd. 


'SSli^'^™      ■<»  au  -in  «t     ™i  ■* 

E' tm&rtt  amlonabT  uii,VUnVlurii>uii>iraddc  RqiHl;  Knra'iar,  n>n> 
I  vWtr  m  Uu  iln  P>1  Veil,  (vll)  a.auhaf  calvci.  <IKEri-a.  cn'cniUe.  K- 
uydiiiHr  TUH  or  Hethirt  Vcil«(fi.fvf-di-t'i  h-dhiiail  fiiid«dTl;liawei  honortd 
■»Hl£llieritil1»vi^I  T«r,Ti^)i'.'.a'i.>al1Vi^.  >"'"■  Mditimi.  ■nlK<il«r. 
— r.MKOWi-HcUiwnvDrt  ulnavlijil.At.ifV.  VHrina  «  bka  anHHliona  i  ifcd  i 
li:tD  irteUA.  M-i— JL  mfjA^  VcrifLililt.  {nJ'A.b'bL;  m.  ■  — m/.  vpn'M*blf  i— ■.vm'- 
tVT^nH.HbyhHtif-Mb-  pfjntlorUieldlklai  abais  vmbkitH*  ■— i.  ven'anttil. 

HHKb  diword I  ■■iria'rii>ff.  but,  pluiUL  plHilrfu^thf  ikUsn  ol  puB  in  rttuni 

Bd]II«rtik«(dtvlatQii,tw.  Hfftfo'f^tf.  fiii4  vTif»  Bat!  fdr  LiiJmT  i—t.  niiR'fiiL 

VUUiiiw,  <>l'rt4«U)  r.  (■  fuilf>Di{'«riii«I;-'fi'.  re*-  ■Hei  tnuHblt  i  lUowxl  i 

■ariSmilfftnolao^iiiii  K.  fkfMKIv,  Maiymfitnll}':  <,tl.yCBtMfi—,.\mitttj 

wnmitdi-n.  wncpo'-  ■.  ririeftriwf,  iwHton,  at  VenHoii.fuBVn)  «.  w  ■- 

JtojjanirtBoi«lm^  V.littH.  (rtlitAI)  ■.  .  eir-  ll»»Hhotfc«i»|mi. 

HbtcbE  kind*  or  Hflfii  VnU fvll) b m cover  lt>  fviw  tpltthlll— fH/.Tsn'omDaJjr 

■«■■  VBfHilmiDfiliiK-  ml  ttK  fsni  B  «ir^iM  V«io«.  (vTmiBJ  a.dark.iB 

tart  IB  tb«  funiB  ipidH  of  p  t.  til  hiAtt  clnaki  wita^.  Ucod  lloviBf  to  the  iBBfB. 

TarioMfL  (TB.TrD4ard)  *-  rcnirai  fba  biwd  to  the  vfftf  d1t4liar(Ri  ceapei 

nmijMkM  of  ncelnaticn  i  Imrt  I  b  sfeim  of  netal  In  Ave  I  untrvicei  nfMwutc 

■,  tVfTobc,  jnnell-iibir  i  rd-  b  TiH^k  i  KrHk  at  color  ia  DiillHInl  i— P-  r.  fi>  >«  oiit  i 

n'vAHi^  douod  wiiU  bat«.  woodilumoftuindi— p.r.  larfiwfii  pBbtiiti  i  utrcf. 

^btIiM,  (vikrlcr}  B.  fl  nccBl.  taEratniD.Tfifetf.uinBrble  Vcntibite,  {rwi'P-lir)  i:  1. 10 

vcmff^.  4.  dtpok;  <1li-  kirtil  i>f  Ii<tri:1inu<rtlftri.liin.  develop  flllLy  I  ItlpkQ    JKih- 

vrnrvm/.^iitUmt  divern;      ..■.,. FHift-  «|ii«iif«:  f^erfVff"fur,  dc- 

'••l!iilBr,rti.i-k'fl-l«r)n,tull  '• 'i- lin  ln«  toll*  tolll  i-".  f"'- 

lllinwBrtl.efi'elnB..nIen™,  .L.mlci  Irftle.  BVHy  in  Bn  inltiifll 

Twil. (nu:*])  If. B  >Nir«  1—  idnnaiibfiiBBi  HiyMn  ,»,<->. Hatv 

_ii-  fwr'ntdar.  dcpendciice.  tM,  rtrmnei^M'  vphbIX^'  VtnHk>aiilfaii 

TBMnil)n.iminni«^'f<l.  Vfnd.(vnd)r.t.I<i>*lli  lo  kvlim)fi.r 


The  wreck  at  matter,  and  the  ]       pitcher  doth  not  go  so  often  to 
crush  of  worlds. — Addison,       |       the  water,  but  the  handle  is 

Tant  souvent  va  le  pot  a  TeflU  j       broken  at  last, 
que  I'anae   y  demeure. — The  ]  Practice  makes  perfect. 


rZHTITBE 


MlMt!-^.  TMIuiwu-  _iii«.nilUduHol«li«^. 

iMtEBdmiBi  n.  vm-tuwt  Vwiiiljiiliir,  ( wMniktJw) 

n«Mil7  ■  -  ••  TVi^Oll,  Veninllim.  (tiHiulTriiu)  «. 

lomilnull  i  ■rnUltuliHM.  ■iirbHnUIiilinlsniirir.l. 

«Hr<V!rll)».^    chief  of«nollnma.«.u.lin.li. 


AWtinwi  of  (towlh  I— s.    Vtnui.  (virriUlt 
tfij»ii^ru»tof eopixr.bmt      the  humen  vlieletnn.  one 
TVte  AnUqiK,  (Tflj  IB.      bi*  lilt  bHUkiHr.  iir  (jjj 


TIBSATB 

■nrnt  evening  Mg.te. 
•.I'.lnvMvHhiaidowiii. 


TeltlbBle,  (mlt-bOl)  ■.  n. 

In  q  front  lull  ■  tur^^HMeli. 

Velerliivy,  IrFrEr+nVllo. 
RkllBi:  to  idtnH  of  ibe 


o'A'DMi'r.  reyiufAf,  pn  ■■■  to 
rin.(Wn)(*«(*hj-  nnvti 

HkHila.  (vl'BltiTii  »,  111-  Jnid- 


Tanto  buon  che  val  niente. — So 
good  that  he  is  good  for  noth- 

Variety's  the  spice  ol  life. — Cow- 


Trockner  Husten  Est  des  Todes 

Trompeter. — A  dry  cough   is 
the  trumpeter  of  death. 
Unbelief  is  blind. — Milton. 


TUIT 


JTX'.'^Sj^}!^ 


EITrtrwrlJ^.  'iv^'- 


towlnei  iLrrirtf-y.hothoiIK 


V<f.t.  (rl'pi^)  H.  idilpr :  .Ir , 

— *d.  tu-YHouJib,  ujirijihtly 

ruHcr'fvif.lilil-^lthc  fat- 
BtuB^H  ilLcinpted  nn  lb 


^i»^i;^u<^'^- 


Tre  cose  vuol   il   campo,   buon 
tempo,  buoa  seme  e  buon  lav- 


onilore.— A   field   hath    three 

needs;    good    weather,    good 

seed,  and  a  good  husbandman. 

There's  DOviAy  without  a  beeatite. 

\  TOnOH 


Klt^Jl'J'HBWIritVl-^m*.     , 


There  never  was  a  good  war  or 

a  bad  peace. — Franklin. 
The  nalu.al  alone  is  permanent. 
'Twas    slrange,    't"'as    passing 


slransc ;    '(wds    pitiful,    'twts 

wondrous  pitiful. — Shakes. 

Though  this  may  be  play,  to  you, 

"tisdea.h  to  us. — L'Estrange. 


TOtTGHBAFE 


WAUEI 


natt  (a  OtA  i  plednc  [ 


ttn^diU  Indtnd  ^  raw.       lur*  publlDi— h.  Ivi 
■  "RVn  pOTtj— It  '.  erulie        gariwi.  srovmnf 


W 


ITABBLE.fwDbltg.f.taln-  Wutr.  (vrjn)  >.  >DIM(hlIIK  prnmli  ■.  miir-ir.  fnnMl 

cliM  to  Ul*  i<i1i(  or  led        MdimiaoiliiM  bet;— d,  nlliiquiihmfiiti  nniirbo 

hind  i-«.  itamrinl  mo-       (.  U  lar«n]  ;  to  pWp.  Jl'«  up  ■  riBht  or  clitm. 

iHillBtrnwhiHioiiiblxli  Wiin.  (■•in)  u.  |)>f.liire  i  VTiU.  (•tk)r.  I.  In  c:«M  to 

nut^tiiMyit.t  trnft""!".  Wigon.  (vigrai)  ■■  *«Uil>  llFFPitu  quick  i  IR  liullQ 

to  kew  a  dlilf^  In  ann  I       an  tour  tftfoli.  ■■•  jtn  vcho  by  ihe 

wk]>iHllr*t.r.tnHBior       vlktvli  '      ,^-,  yoia  i— n.  n  Tjvllitlic  Lnck 

•tiiilD(iiilltlriUllMtlllII       (Hlnni.       JHB  dI  I  IKK]  In  wnliri— o. 

n.H«ltfM.Un«l  or  vlWeJ        porttH™       '^OB  iwJ<rtiA  not  •Iwin.i  tI(. 

nHli  cotliia  i-H.  ■HT'Nqt,        -^.wdo'-        I^^H  Ihrnl^-atf.  >'ilit^ullt'>--i. 

■hmnt  tnllH  farWHni      o » e  >*.        ^P^  wik*^liiH.-v.(.w.<chi 


um   w1aE< 


KWu- 


irjrisa" 


■kniHhviln'ifndikbiTi  WiOLfirtl)  c.  i.  «  i  Is  to-  iliiii  sthi  clMh>-:ii,  I.  luk. 

■.wiAMwIavwfllinnhi  lantf^.A  try  ttvatt—  Wilk,  fwawli)  p.  i. »  n  b* 

rn^lvinn'ti.idiMilva  ■.  nirfin,  ImS  wttpliii.  ■Hra  i  ■«  rum  t  iroCao.  i 

H^ftirHIurlaKMtan,>c.  Will,  (wili)  ■.  ■  viuii.  fii.  HkouIreiHi  iiipHris* 

rufft, (vtrfl) jt ■  nnnuL  WilmnL  {vtn'ikoi)  p.  f.  ibuti  movi  ■b«il  while 

run,  jnft)  r.  t.  to  llnilll  l  Dm  imn  nib  bctow  irit)i  ilillihil.  u  ■  mniiiinbu. 


■  "S&ri.' 


— -^bvwllld.KJlOrUVL       __-—.- , . .—...«...... -^, 

H.aOivtlnrtidAr.M'lr-  WiM, iwinra.  Uia  pUDt  ttm:lutii^. L  vmtutt! 

W«.  ("*()''■  draa  't"°|'i  Um  bndiF  balow  tin  nbi.  or  Imt  *nf  »-ii.  •  nhn  pwi 

iHiivl.inig^'^jmloE-  rw;  umrcii.  hopafiil  no-  m.  walljlmi^r.  t 

_warti<>ui.a*loiKdr.  lAln.trtor.Liliinllaii  iHhwUm^ 


qiiam  animus  tc  est  i 
dias. — If  you  have 
your  inclinatiaa,  anc 


by  it,  you  have  rca-: 

son  to  rejoice. — Plautus. 
I'he  omnipotence  of  God  shines 

forth  frotn  It ' 


WALLOP                                 Saa 

WATEB 

Willi..',  I- 

.  „:,::;'.-,"„*x,T. 

£S/37e;,i^ 

wSoiVni'i".'. 

..r.i.clolhMiilr™. 

.»..iaunitoHninor 

WtUirl-: 

■....  ..,.:i.!r,l,hM>f.«r: 

lMn.fr  pnl  andrr  Kni™. 

IC.  U.,A-l™,„v(.t.1jhl™i.l 

w.'Sm  mi"™  ;;■.;■«'.  'i',;,™ 

fiifEi^^M 

wTni'h"e"MlIi^Vl"^S!'":  ta 

».:,;.;:,;;;  .:;::S 

»n.-t>li:ill,  n.mblint'.  K 

hMM.   (>■«.!..   dnnc 

Uoni   Iwi  ■  dEKHrnf- 

UH  i-B.  «W<X,  «lr«. 

"ilm  Jl';  ■'aH'tSm  r*'  « 

■piil.niin»iitj<i.l.w.A-. 

-™.-rfr™-,  mHir .  ™»-rf«; 

fcrtpnil:..  iB.m-|»ii  rip.. 

"^'fuV/iS^-^^^^i 

si=TEr.i'"S;; 

hBm  Dt  vonn  Okric  i-r. 

nid.iiim*Jr.:l.,ni.jw..lr, 

liMnnli  hin  mid  t^in  I 

«™tl"''dlili  il  f^,!.-'li!^''li 

ss^-K-H^si: 

^w'R;r."E''iii'""i" 

si.Tjsyifc-ja 

U.npnpk'n' J  Euarrii  pfriM 

W«,l.m.l.4nli.d)™.i«vAi 

S^'xVv"'!/''''^  "''■'"' 

w'urra'r"'".'"""  "' 

LrlTlcc.  >«Ub.1^. 

lUthMl.l, 

Wu,  (..-rj  111  public,  pn^ 

:Si,v?.*ja:».s: 

iiiii 

!^iiiii"!;"'i;iSi'"^'iiS*! 

W^..,(«ortnl».tr.cl.«d 

v^J;i"('i'!.in,"!.'."°i"!;l'";i 

■Worhl-,  I".  ■ 

'■■:S 

"irtFu'.:;^:;; 

.ilfc.-«^  ::«,.<*  „^„,.. 

m^lii  under  ■  iwrdUn  ■ 

p«z»iildi.pD[l.iuiku.f<.r 

lililiJiSiliyr: 

•^i^sii."-'^^^;^, 

S-dt»">i.ii"a^rrtij.:     «-rj.i™ii7™kHirt 

,„A,^,Wo^.rr.iBUIw 

Tempus  in  ^Torum  cut      co 
sumere  dulce  est. — Tim     pe 
in  the  cultivation  of  tli 
passes  very  pleasantly-, — O 

WATTLE 


Ther  '    m 

pan    th 
T  ce      sa 


OBFtv  Trio 


Talis  homiiiibus  «l  or 

alio  qualis 

Tempus  edax  rernm. — Time  thtf 

vita.— Men's   conversalion    is 

devours  all  'things  — Horace. 

lik-l  lh=it  life.— SKMXA. 

Ut  vitUs   nemo  sine  nascituT, — 

Tnith  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

Ever)'  man  has  bis  faults. 

WEEVIL                              3%                              WUILB 

^aSSsa 

i^S"i'^r. 

isj-rnn'^.s.'S^- 

^bilSlSi  taidlV  vknriiw 

W«Ck,  (M)  1'.  (.  to  uw 

«»t' (>nis  »w'.^  ^1.. 

Wbrin  (iivtbii)  r.  1.  iwTr 

lui  mikit  to  •ouMri 

*«J?0™t^plfc^i^ 

Wlirlp.(l..»lp>...p.li;»iili. 

wi,™.ih.-.„^.a^^ 

VThnn,  Ihm-n.J  ■■/,   (mm 

Sig^T^S: 

{SSi'sufi^TwrSK 

vk^AV'.^'^^Z'L 

u   tmm.  al'ir   nr  vhkh 

l».»«'<^.:wf.™.--mYl 

■nitol  I«>H|bi    ■  KTHt 

W«,(wel)«.™ln..;nB»li 

DO.  ■ht»>~^  JuorUlIri 

•hiiUB(  plu>  :  Mtoi^. 

Iw^n'i'u  •p'.^uV.-^! 

Jili'Si^I-X'  ■iSS'w 

fcomy Ji«i  (tato  mtcMh 

sSs&it™ 

tt  ILiSTwtaf'^pt™ 

■'^  "  'JjI™o-  '**Hff 

''Mlrl&BHi 

^Wn'.'lII.°-kinl'...H%'.k). 

»°  vj"-i-«™,  .uw  SliriM 

Will,  (w.ll  -i  •  ipilhit  nt 

((.M.niltniiiiod..**. 

rj,Vrx7irr'«o^ 

vnU-innifplt.-.-.i.ta 

iuBblt  upi  |«urlonh.iu 

inji  qoHtniw  Ihol  wUKti  > 

no.-pn-i.  or^li-irhWi 

»mJ?filMWn.[ni.""1. 

e.Srs->,7;S 

saSiSSt. 

Si=i?:s 

Utail  1  ™(l<«-j»«rr  wW- 

br  •Rriltdn  ,  to  nib  U  u 

aSSBitr!' 

^i^'in-r^ss^i". 

.liT-'SSSSiSS-' 

10*«  wrf,  ihHtM  tnr  nnj 

'''BjF'siMT^' 

Unklnii  »R'(a«/cn.l- 

ilijid'  ."Ji«  0.°''ptanl  J-^ 

"'™f(t'dii."'.ilr;.m™m°' 

Wh«aif.  i6.*-di  >  v.  1.  K 

S-f^^^S^ 

kr.  M»^  1  irtfr-Sd^. 

1ni.'«»-^i«f,l(<nrd. 

..■H-ta'r.rh.^-mn. 

'.SKfiiitffl.' 

S!Sw7'™™  KJ^ 

s&7>'.".SK;.s:i 

«S;S?^ 

■f  rim..-".  1.  U  ll^^. 

"■"^""'  "-. 

4;£;5.s?i- 

ss;s;ss.-i';sa 

Un   sac  perci   ne  peut   teoir  le  I   Un  set  trouve  loujours  un  plus 
grain,— A    broiMn    sack    will  sot  qui  radmire.— A  tool  al- 
hold  no  corn.  ways  finds  a  greater  fool  toad- 
Truth  is  aUrays  sCRiightforward.  |       mire  him. 


WHIM                                    -.m                                        WILD              1 

Whip,  (hwiii)  D.  In  luntni. 

SSSfS 

Whir,  (hw.rx.wuixlxl  ■ 

W1lM.[ll«l«)«..B-J"llJ    •! 

tnl»ithBl.iille,ikjKif. 

wT;i:«sa-.".sSi 

WUnrtltbuTJ.  Chnrrl-b.r-n) 

"WiEkiS.  (>ik'<d)  a.  ilnlyfi 

ca,ss,S„"a: 

Ui 


uova  spozfa  bene.— 
A  new  biuoin  :>wceps  clean. 


tbe  citj  o(  bnc^  sml  lie  Ut  it 


_WHJt     


^?(!!!ri!:!i!ir'rr%«  ".'•wit 


li:!lJ;iK.TiK,'i.l?:fuS.v. 

h.M.W,H>lw<<»IMl< 

th  Bh  iMidmilrApiiiiiHiM  I 
nJli<iiiiailiit>.c1aH.  ■  ■ 


[ISSTliS^l 


judxiatii  I  pruAtau  tnftt 


1 2  ttinlkm  ^  tbi       ndrnte^oif-  vifLvnl^:— 


chmt  br  ir». 


Vl  seiDentem  feceris,  iu  metes. 
As   [bou  sowest.   so  studt  thou 

leap. — Cicero. 
Safe  bind,  safe  find,— T,  TUSSER. 

WITCH  3 


the 


w^al,  WHhir  KUh. 


Undique  enim  ad  inferos  taotun- 
dem  via  est. — There  are  coun^ 
less  roads  on  all  sides  to 
grave. — Cicero. 

I  WOBID 


f«n«1et;  iHarHntiDnsirvor- 
troofwci,  n  wmlfil  Kit 


nrtml  l-Hi.  aiUrfniii'n)  i  iiwilwj        n    (    lo  fMl       rnin  l    Mk  i   diuxnrH  i 

wnkr.  (vlthl  K.  OHFIVIC  ■miEiuTn    ru  I  r>r  EDrinB-       iJKiuliIaktaiKiuBrfHiiii] 

_a.«if4'ff.4nlli1fuidtaliill  y       u    ir^                 ron          account  I  m*Han  i   pnm- 

WWHr.Cintli'nIi.i  totiZt  ■•                                  h        Uc:  dKlinooni  mollo  i 

jnovMlmtaTjnpipiDc  rm>Hrbi  the  Scripture!  i 

awiyttunhtaKn^i— 0  I  Chnaf;— ir  r.  vortTrtl,  ex- 

tvwnnkHlvfnwtnrhHl  pr«t4ed  ui  \ap.imi—n*- 

to  lCWf_b<Clf  I  to  wrtwi  ^  dMlt ^11001/ WOrrf^wliMiy 


S'li'm'^iiSJ^M 


W,Ci."S 


HI  taBBlj  •>  a  t  jmUy  or     Won.  (irtrlnirf.  "•  "—' 

■  J^Mjandlr  J         n»  iMOrtM  of  Suutf  -    Wra*.  (irSWV.  ( 


r^T^ 


nrtrWO)  nVruSrolit.        •imifni.ttl'ifjir. 


iiui-o).  WDirUlilii-K 


tne\  I  lenoiflnmft 


—"•     WoflS.'  pSSdrSvifcjBai*  I 


Ul  acncri;.  aniabilis  nt, — To  be 

loiTd,  be  lovable. — Ovid. 
Variety's  the  spice  of  Hie. — Cow, 
Naught  venture,  naught  have. 


Ulendum  est  xtaCe;    cito  pede 

l^bilur  3:ta.i. — We   mtist   im- 
prove our  lime:  lime  goei  with 


WOBK 


mnptiidiibly  -.Wj: 


tr.  ■  itiKhliw  ts  ■gw*n 
bram  >-r.  I.  fohurti-o.        U^-  "J  W.  wni 


Vnh  <nnj  D.  b  ID  niH  Id-        ntcUnff^F  >iBndiiid - 

EDwr  iflwlDHI  fDldi  •hFl-  .-H.  tonrrbmirt.  pflli  whin 

ritnnnHitwHhtsMniV!  ItirilHiFiiiilliimli.M. 

nrrlniHi  ■Drap>i>r.  ■<>'  WiH. (tII) n, the IcnMarH I ■ 


Take  rot  away  tlie  life  you  can-  1  Vetera  extoHimus  t- 
not  give,  For  all  things  have         curiosi.  —  We    extot    ancient 
an  equal  right  to  live.— Dry.  things  regardless  of  our  own 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man.      |       times.— Tacitus, 


WBY 


Y 


XjllH.  (iHll)  ■.  Mhnln  ot 


Ttut.  MM)  n,  (  ininler  i       (httgu  t  hllliirta  t  IxMo. 

froOiyi  Iffuny^^H.  D^OMfl       — ji.'pmilurlnr  fTcliK  ilBlrj, 
|v«q  bi^dtiLt  lor  nJI  in-       mt.t/ief/ringlrf.-TaprUtrfi 


Tflp.CrclplD.  ^{sbirkuM       tnlonilneTnthD  pcniKi  ul- 
Yminiii.imMO)j|i.I«nD"i       »oBrW/-.!'oudrly,(orom- 


Fd^  { ttlipl)  o.  BUlEd. 


VuFgTis  amiciti'as  utilCtale  probat. 
The  vulgar  herd  KtimatB  friend- 
ship by  its  advantages, — OviD. 
1  am  nothing  if  not  critical. — S. 


Vilanda  est  improba  sjtvn-de- 
sidia. — That  destruciive  syrco, 
sloth,  isevcrto  be  avoided. 'H. 

Gratitnde  is  expensive. — Gibbon. 


SODNO 


«"i»3Iiw"£§ft"i5c!ri- 


5i'.J.[icJj(n.  numcnf  fprTer'z        IcTMr.;  [i.r-m^f^.tTicirclr.L  miled  hi  tlw  torm  nr»or. 

hjtn^Mirtfar  Ihc  waniFa,        Zoriid.  (E*P,vd>  ii    "-p-iiiic  the  hnAy;  a- iitmofir,  pen. 

Bpphrr,  jMrerl  it-^zrntle       of  ininiaUniiiiunL  hlsUir^  ft.  nq^f,  lUrn  nird  Ln  |ihr«fa 

itii  i  nirtm 111  ■  (htnmnv        iinllrtTlnnfitJh/u."  ■   ilU-  (Mp-l  i, «.  " iirpil  ill  olhtr. 

clri PO demtliiil hiid rmt       irclnrotiiTitiiiili^iiinrainri.  vrtinilar  Ihlnni"  »  Cbj 

ADDinOHS  I.T  A. 

i>~jiUibWkE]ii.ifu.hmB  r    rinrSenrinithiloHiriin.    I  rfi>nw>r1(i»wiil1llil^ii. 

irtHxi^^      I  tiDldtioii  el  tititial  npin 


Viam  qui  nescit  qui  deveniat  ad 
mare  Eum  oportet  ainiiem 
qu!erere  comitem  sibi. — He 
who  does  not  know  his  way  to 


ihe  sea  should  take  a 

his  Euidc. — Pl.AUTl-S. 

Hell  is  paved  n-ilh  go< 


bHUW  r«i,  L   Tlif  tKnon 


Upui  niitwilrMiiMBm. 
ja  Libitum,  b.  AlnlMHti*. 
aSlllMm.1,  TDth* Idler; 

^Suiulutd  far  nlHpnilucL 


torMri  L.  With  J™"', 


cnllfV*!  HfirMi'iuB.  »  nidi 
of  t  fCtUHl  or  bplvrniljr- 


\naeti  rr^ma,  Ibtlt-te-trg 


si-i 


I  mopti^7lH^*-P*l  f »    To 


Bessbubr  Steel,  {named  after 
its  tDVCDtor).  is  made  directly 
from  cast  iron  by  exposing  the 
mottea  nuss  to  tt  current  of 


air  in  a  rererberatory  fnnuec, 

or  in  egg-shaped  iron  vesaols 
lined  with  fire- clay. 
There  Is  no  place  like  home. 


3M 


willmji.  [tlmpltotly.    Cbvf  it  fvitltie^  T.     Bad    Corpi    dlplnnudqiM,   (ko^ 

Bun  Imr.'cMiiribUrl  r,     Chttd^umMillMM-Tr)!''        iDnuic  hoda.      '     IbAdr! 


CllRYSCLEPHANTllIE,    a.       {Gr. 

(irusBi,  gold;  flephas,  ivory). 

Made  of  gold  and  ivoiy. 
CiiATBLAiNB,  N.    (F.)  A  chain  at 

FOBEIOir  WOKDS  . 

pKlrrf  buulj  ind  atlncE-    J)eo  ffratljB,  L. 

ar'"~ ""''  "■■"■■"'■" 


a  lady's  waUt-beU,  from  which 
may  be  suspended  keys,  scis- 
sors, a  watch,  and  other  useful 
or  ornamental  anides. 


D  FHEAaBa. 


34V 


lnEor-rj^ii.irai"r^,  b^cTrt  liloD  v"fdB  "uS" 

bfT'pDiuirvkD  Lbc  HID  I—  B«nfrTmHiL,f.  SomeOiinit 

it.  CcHlwhat  ItniM'.  ihing. im  wMiihit 

,  T«  imnr  m.  u  Di  trap.  (<1iMt«}  T. 


•miir  ntTL.    Ot  trap.  <dt-«T*>  T.    Ton 


BRc  npcii  nnij  •lain  txil.        Hih  oT  •'Ljiflii  liYina 
luntiraiHiiillh  I.    """>•        w".  ito  wli"  J""?" 

:iimi>UC>hSinL.   With!        i(ifen£uii  rllKt. 


biHMif  Hxdad. 


Acrcn  (dnir  a )  npmon  trA 


El  Dandnl  8p.  The  VDldtD 


CirAfVINtSt.  w    fAfier  Chua-jiH. 

.  a  Freachnua,  who  boasted 
ov«rniuch  of  his  expbiis  at 
Jena,  and  oF  his  InlentioD  to 
Ktta^   Watcrioo).       Bluster- 


ing,   qusmlsoine,    braf^fsdo- 
cio;  (  lolish  blustei. 
Chauvinist.  «.   A  martial  oi 
litical  br^^art;   a 
destiDf  "  boaster. 


3«                                         FOR.!,CN    WOR>«  A.M.    FHRABES. 

BMHl««r^.(lW«ni^ 

i;^s>±'!is?§2 

•"tp"'  i^-fjii<li«ilthi 

Eilwn»t™K.L.  Tnnl.™ 
<ibg  )M  had  HMrtrim, 

T^^VXlt^^-t^ 

dM>:>u'£H('i  m^n^Ml^ 

ExpMMn,  l.'Afltrtht 

'KS^  toL'^i^  I. 

•^IK-S^^SKr**"- 

E^is'nSJ^-tiassssi: 

Ei  ••Mm.  (■iiE-vi»4«   F. 

Eim  niun-,  B>Ti»il  wiUU. 

Fn>i>'h^Lj!f!d!!L.L.  Kd  IUUi 

In  IruUl  <  nrtlT- 

Ei  <H».ill«oi»i»vl-rnmi 

ll.lhci|.p«n.1icr.lh«>lt 

Kn™iri.(«.e.™m)r.  An 

,s;;-i-te?A-S- 

Frn,'^ffl,irn*Kzs^. 

l«.»i.i>Jr<tk,k<,rihrKt 

r-«lt».  I.-.JJ.  wLUtcfmi.. 

Fui.[Iu.olBrH  L.  Hi.  Jul; 

E^^t'tam^"?.   A  aun* 

F>^il>  princp^  1.  Pi«inl- 

d™.  .-..u.oioHte. 

KFnl ;  Id'  IUID.I1M  c1il>r. 

F>u«  loqiicndl.  L.  A  ns.e 

"SCs^^^^ 

F«l1i>  t,l  .iMvn.n.  Aomb. 

1,  T^it  d.->«it  ti.hc11.or 

kKfhiniolorwriliBC. 

.SSf^^i^'^ 

Ssri'SVra 

3!:ssr.» 

nlSirlh-BUwm. 

'jHTrisrssffi- 

M.|»rt»l«,U  LMHb. 

F.  .  cuud  I1.UI.  foriRo: 

ptrvel»ili«n<lu™tot»v.r. 

o.li.mM.       [or-.irM. 

"■.j^s-c^rih^v^a^-- 

'i£.';LBt':X'sa: 

%vsy:s:r^.%L'^< 

"L'Ti',^3','£^'tl,"^?.:i"^^ 

ld.«tO>llllllll^, 

a:i;;iiM2^ar^ 

Eld,-d>»un..I.    A»d» 

»l  Ull  ml  HI  CW.  ni,  r.  D. 

f/C"J  J"?  n™ "[-"?: 

EltaBrnWIb.    AJ.d  U>°b 

F«ulr..l     F    \ -J-  — 

<IlB,Bratul..vldDl  mi< 

rnno  vhrnn  mch  condBct 

Ftclt.  1.    IL. 

i^Si'iS'o'.t 

£i--'""m-,'    ' 

,    1    ■             ,1...  t„A 

EE^IiJ'^lv:^.::.- 

.,■■.^^..'■..1...   '^y]\^^ 

F™'«dc™i.'.rb™'';f™- 

^.mfsl"- 

di-hn.TB-*')W"ni"ai.<Ui. 

SttifSrS: 

oSi"^w.S 

fLSt^;«^ 

niUn.nldorwIlilbn^ 

II>Ddl-»lht.>sq<iI>,L,HoI 

r»Ui»    Imu.     U    BD.tfo 

F»r^^J^ffi4: 

fli'o'^s'i.Mri^U'rd 

Hio  Alitor,  hoc  oi.u>  »l.  U 

'^7H||1^'i|v.f; 

Tht.  i>  iKlur.  Ih'u  i>  «.,rk. 

g!f,.Ti'S^.I^L!^£^fi?ii 

Lr  jiulki  bo  d^fc^fbii- 

a!:ss^"T'ni«.  „ 

<>a«r£i»f..W^ 

UM.^— J—^taU. 

Cl.hjtjeur  (klak-er'),   «.     In  s 

a  name  applied  to  those  who 
are  hired  to  applaud  a  perform- 


ith  the  usual  noisy  de- 
(F.  a  clapper). 


n  is  tram  without  his  faults. 


FOBEIO.   WUBI>S  A.Vll  Pbhabes.                                  Sls] 

Hiss.'a'ri'ri. 
".-f  .•,■!*,■■■£— '■■ 

ixit'i  aynily^lofun   ib. 

II  vu>.  1,.  In  paat. 

liiniii.LA(iUn.lUulhiiig 

tn    wbicli   11   vu,  iD   in 
lonMT.UU            [Ihlnn. 

luactlilu.ThedleUuit 

C:  i-.Kiv'vi.  KKKOK.     A  term  ap>         niul  or  pardooable  sHp  or  error 
{»iu'ij  :«.>  ail  uLiiiUeuiiouai  error  iii  a  written  instrument. 

oi  .Miii:»>ivui  ma^ic  i»  ihc  tian-      Virtus  in  actxone  constitis. — Vir- 


sciipiioa  ol  any  wilting;  a  ve« 


tue  consists  in  aclioo. 


\H» 


LuiUijUN    Wi>ltI>S  AM>   PlIK.kSES. 


l,--.v -to.i  mti  .{uu,  h.   L  :u'  'III- 

>%  ■  it*^  •■     I  ••  ri.v  . 

I.'\     k'.i|-.:l,    I.,      riic  ■••:ili>iK 

I  t.>  \  :.>lu-:i;'«,  I.,    r.'ic   .Hn  ^Jl 
I       :  v>  i>k>i>iv  •!  ill   :LtCii,4«'. 

L'ii><>ii.u«;    ^>.U|>\»i|  I'i    iMvU 

V.l>.i^l.>^>J      •l.->iiO»>>'.    Muii    ■■•u> 

11*        ■      * 

Lillet  mil  kiuiliiuiii,  b  rev- 1*  lit 

LnnJt  !h.ioi,  L.   Tiu-  '.:uh>i  .it 

I  lie  lilt:;   (ilc  Nil' A   :ki<i->.IIU^ 

Li«  su:i  judicc,  I<.  A    uwkuit 

>  V(  >ll.-CKU'«i. 

Litv  iKtuU-iilc.  L.  llie  iKw- 
tull  :iaii);iii^  ,  >lu:iii^  Li  i:il. 

LilitiiiociipUi  iitaiu-t,  U.  l!i« 
>*iilU'ii  icUvr  ivtiiuiu*. 

Loci  cotiiaiuiit:*,  L.  Connnoii 

|l|liCV».  iKUllntlttiCU. 

Lucuiii  CviiouN  L.  lA-pu:^  ur 

Luciu  ui  14  uu,  L.    riic  iJiacu 

ill  wlucii  :--«<iiHu'i.  stHiitU 

\Hf  pUcv  :  u  rijiiit  ti*  iiitiir- 

Xwnt.  Ifur  neiMuttiiicc. 

LOCIM  ptBIUUtlktllM,    L.    I'luW 

Lu*uh  uatuiu-,  L.  A  kjioiL  >^( 
uitfMittrwHy  oi  iMCim. 

Mft  uh«re.  oiuMhAr)  F.  My 

dmr*~f«iH.  [}»y  fnitit. 

Ma  foiM,  viiia-fwii;  b.  {.'\ton 
Mii(Cii«tti»t  v«ritii»  ttt  |>raivu- 

liloiL  L.  'L'lutli  iiii{r«tut,itud 

It  will  pntvail. 
MJHfiiuiii  buiiutii,  L.  A  great 

guoJ  i—o/JU*.  Xx'Tinit  work. 
Auiiiiou  d«  cikiii|Mi4;ii«,  viiiA- 

i<yuj{-4l«-koti){>|Miii )    v.     A  , 

ttuuiitry  wtU:— iNi/ifr.  (bong*  ' 

tA;  a  private  lionpitai. 
Maitni  d'Kotal.  oiiA-tr^O-tnl)  . 

If-  ▲  )UMiM-HC«ward. 
Malada  du  pay*,  Oiialwi-d^ 

du-pA)  l\  HuiiK'-oickiiMa. 
Mala  ad«.  L.  with  bad  fuith  ; 

traachcrouidy ; — inith  txtm    . 

pltt  ot  a  bad  «xanipl«.  | 

Bulapropo*.  uiuii-a-p>^pd)  > 

F.  lu-tinied  :  unfortunate.  : 
Maltrre  aoua,  F.  Spite  of  ua.  ; 
Manibus      pedibiuique.     L.  | 

With  h9na»  and  feet:  with 

mtshtaad  main. 
Maim  forkL  L.  Withattron* 

hand;    moMu  lu-opria,  with 

one**  own  hand. 
MatcrfaiiiiUaaJ«.  Thamotfaar 

of  a  family. 
Materia  Mediea.  L.  All  rab> 

rtaneca   mcd  in  prcpan- 

tiona  of  madieinca. 


Maiiviii4  -uiiiCr.    I  iii«>-vaz- 

■i.ii,t;  1>\   hai>v  i>]lHllitf. 

Hiiiit.-ti«  ivujvi.  <>Mu-va.*u> 
^iitij  K.  .V  h:ul  Mibjwt  :  a 

M 11 X I  III  u  lit,  L.  L'hu  urvuteht. 
Mu.\)iiiii'«     '.11     iiiiiiiiiiitH    L. 
Vci  V  .j.uia-.ii  tiifliu};  cluiiiM 

Mi;>.lu      Ulll»«llllll»      lllits     L 
\'>m  ^«lil  ^ii  iiio»t  »aleiy  lu 

.1     illiiUlC  CiiUlbC*. 

Mv  -iiaivv,  U.  I  Imiiik  jndK^t 
Ml  iii.v  ii|iuihiii.   ^bcrdnith. 

Mviiiv-iitii   'null,  L.  Ueiii«ni- 

>lt.-iiuiiii:>ija,  L.  'L'tiiiigM  tu 
\tv  rviiu'iiii>vr««l:— JittftMUitcf 
luririii,!,  1...  '.II  ev«iilu»uii;; 
:t.iiu-uii>i'aiicv. 

Mt'ii*  j^iuu  iiioiein,  L.  Mind 
iiluv  VM  iiiatttir  : — tatuu  Uyi*, 
lliK  ..(iirit  «ii  Uk*  law. 

Mviid  >uii;i  '.II  uorjiorw  mno, 
L.  A  ■'Htuiiil  TiuiiU  m  a 
Miuiitl    livaith\  I  body. 

MeiiH  Mi>i  v.-oiii4:ia  ruvti,  L.  A 
■iiiiiu  uuiiKioiib  -u  rev'titudv 

Mvii  i*eriuulo,  Atiiij  own  ribk. 

.HcMuhaiica,  vuiv-ia-lv-aiigH; 
F.  liilpiopvr  '.iMioCiuiiuil  : 
niarriuj^  wilIi  one  01  lower 
ktatioii.  [Uiine. 

Muuiii  oC  tuiiin,  L.  Mine  uiid 

Minibile  divtii,  L.  Wuiidei^ 
titi  to  be  tuid.    ito  be  >een. 

Mirubilu  vi»u,  L.  vVoildurXUi 

.Mimbilia,  L.  Woiidem. 

MiMt  eii  M.'eiie,  b'-  The  gitt- 
uxig  up  or  puctin;{in  prep- 
anitiuii  for  the  lOaj^e. 

MlttllllUl^  L.  We  send— a 
W'it  tu  coiuiiiit  to  urtMMi. 

Modu*  operandi,  L.  The 
in  inner  of  operation. 

Mollia  teiiipora  faiidi.  Ttinea 
favorable  tor  »peakiiix. 

Mou  ami.  F-  .My  friend. 

Mon  clier,  (inoni|-idiAr)  F. 
my  dear^mam:. 

.Moiceau.  (uidr-w>)  F  a.  A  bit 

More  inajoniiii.  L.  After  the 
manner  of  our  ancevturs. 

Mure  »uo,  L.  In  hi»own  way 

Mocu  proprio.  L.  Of  hw  own 
■cconi.  Jiu  little. 

Mitltiiin  in  parro,  L.  M-teh 

Mniidud  vult  decifii.  L.  T:ie 
worid  wi»heH  tn  b«  deceived 

Mutitia  iiiuttndi*.  L.  The 
ntcmary  changca  bemf 
made:— antfuiD  Nommc,  the 
bdns  changed. 


Vi»- 


sinpUeity* 


NMMle  sol  11  m,  L.  Xatal  soiL 
^lueeKMtaa  noa  kabec  legen, 
-.  I-  ?.««V»»»^>"  »»«•  HO  law. 
>ee.  t .  Bom :  naiden  name. 
V-  tfxeai.    L.   Let  kirn  not 

deiiari.  fio  appearance. 
No  troiiti  c-ctle.  L.  Tra»tiKit 
Ny^iiKj:.    uiey-le-ihi)    F.  A 

.ad\  »  nroniin:;  dieMt. 
Neiiiine  cuntmticentp.  L.— 

uufH  Mem/e.  Xo   one   dfa- 

MMitin;;:  withoutopfw^ition 
Neiiu)  me  inipunc    lrce»nt, 

L.  >o    one    pmvokeii    (or 

iii.urie*.)  me  arith  impanttr 
>e   i.iiw  ultra,   L.    Nuthina 

fill  tlivr  :  utterni««»t  iitdnt. 
>'e  quid  detrinienti  reapubK- 

(w  enpiat.  L.  Lcct  there- 
public  rewive  detriment. 
>e  nutur  ultra  crepidaiii.  I«. 

Let  nut  the  ahoeuatker  ao 

bevoiid  liik  laat. 
Nihil  ad  rent.  L.  Xothm^r  to 

the  itomt: — fffftet.  he  carca 

nothintp— a  dete>r*»  plea. 
X1I  udmiran.  L.  To  wonder 

at  iiocluiiy.  Jdeajiair. 

Nil  devperaiidiim.  jL-  Never 
N**m|Hirte.  F.  It  mattera  not. 
Ni*4    LXtniiiiu*.    fni»tra,    L. 

I  i)!e«.<i  Ci(xi  be  witk  ua,  all 

our  tuilij»  in  vain. 
N:»i  pnuH,   L.    l'n!es»   pre- 

vHiuolv  applied  to  the  jit- 

t:  1 1  ;£K  ot  j  u  rice  I D  CI  vH  ca»«a. 
N^tfir   ni    udveraum.    L.    I 

strive  apiinHt  oppiNkitioii. 
NobliMsse  oblige.  <n6-blcK-nb. 

lezh  •  F.   Kank  ha»  it*  ukli- 

itatiun*  and  dutiea. 
Noieiitt  vtilen"*.  L.  WPiether 

he  will  or  not.  [touch  mc. 
\<i|i  me  tansere,  1<.  Don't 
Nolle  pnHiequu  1*.  Tn  be  i.n- 

willing  tn  pme«*ed  (hue) 
Nolo  episcopari.  L.  I  do  no^ 

wi»li  to  be  niMde  ■  biahop. 
N«>ni   de    phiinc.    ( nonip^e- 

plct6m  \T.  An  aKsiimedtitLl, 

an  bv  a  Iiterarv  penvn. 
Nnin  de  inierre.f  oont-de-jfir) 

F.  An   aasiiiite<l  name. 
Non  coinp<M  inonti«,  h.  Not 

aound  of  mind. 
Non  ron»tat.  l^  It  doea  nof 

appear.  lenD^. 

Non  en*.  L.  Not  ^na:  non 
Non  2»t  inventiia,  L.  nc  bab 

not  beA  found. 
Non  bmiet.  L.  It  is  not  clear 

—applied  to  one  imdscKCd 

in  mind.  [Tan      " 

ti  I 


Non  mi  rieordoi» 


dOMt 


Coccyx  (kok'siks^,  «.  The  end 
of  the  spinal  column  in  man, 
usually  four  rudimentary  ver- 
tebra:, resembling  a  cuckoo's 


beak  or  bill.     (Gr.  ietktix;  L. 
coccyx,  tiie  cuckoo). 
Virtute  non  astuli^. — By  Tirlue, 
not  by  craft. 


FUBEIOX  WURUH  AKD  PnM 

4Ei.                   m 

yum  moiu.  xd  nutnir.  L. 

On   dU.  (imHt)  F.    Tbey 

Fnit.fii>.ie>P.  ShU. 

OnT.l±,;i/l"E."?t.b>T. 

P-ntto'_^rtH,plU_Lj__Ab.t 

^SJiJrnsa 

Op^'v^Smat,!^    Itb 

sSS'cSv 

Nod  ^^<it.  ll  It  doH  not 

O,.  e  Hup  1.  S«w,^lfi. 

»a"Ssr,-&S 

On  mundo.  L.  Willi  miiiid 

asSt'tf? 

s=?r^-i"«.r. 

.JCglSJ-f^S 

°ii;;.-;r5-fc,8« 

■lirari  dDncnripikin  Uiuil 

pilf  ~ii.S™.  l!"  Tht 

b™iitr.til...«n-.i™ii. 

r«ui><>Uicl<h)>rf>i>ORt-»n 

thM^^^Sfl'  KiSS 

"aS  .'iJh'dipSV'^dSs^- 

i*",'.^'.',';.^?^:^!"^';^. 

K<«*Dv«,(-.IMtlAly- 

I^B  wl.ta  to  b>  ilnoi.m. 

„s:„"S'5.':efi>» 

n«>    toiKilitii..    1.     Th« 

F,  ir,.h«l..M. 

Uuvilnii,(Uv-tE«i'.  Upu> 

^!%.uuf.  ™i'^Mhl 

I(Mii>l»ii>n,L.  AlWBnni 

nil  nllid  lur-apjiUnl  U 

VMf  m,  WUkroDTtomM. 

Ho«.:l»/nSi^)F.  Ncini 

P.illido  iiHH*.  U  MhdHUi. 

«,-r^k..J,»l««rt. 

'Sv'&IS^'* 

IralrlrnMlm. 

'ru'ir-iJT.r^.-^i'S: 

ssiS"^j;-dE 

S-Ji''  "-KS: 

Pm'nmd'.S'mnri  irVr- 

»?.;:-i5-™,««lT'yr^ 

Ksj:;a.ffl7; 

ai^^i.v^ 

Hnfiiniu   • MnUH.  1- 

'Ktiiajri-Sf'- 

piTS^j"'  viiET?!""; 

H.|>I>..L.    A««hUl«. 

'y°A'"™.SjSEr^"' 

P™«.Tlpniiii.l.Ailii>M[I>i»- 

UUItr  dMnm.  L.    Slid  bir 

Pu-lhi.    L,      EvRTwhtK  1 

o£i';si^^;'!.T'"tu. 

—Mrfi-ed'  to    til-    Lord-. 

PH'S?fi£.l^tte'fiS 

pSr™  ^JT^'^A*. 

pSS;E'.r 

P™<»l''illc!  i^'Tid'nE"^!. 

p«  S«i5i.'t. "  EffiKMoi 

Oi>iH«luii>I««  iMlrto,  1. 

^bttccmd.      |iUliii»nL 

EnHTHUtaatan  am, 

TtrlttV  ntlu.  L.  Through 

oiSs-fc^^™. 

■SSsX"— ' 

o,as».w,fft. 

pS/fI™rLrFdr'lh?SiK 

I^lnrertm?'L.  In  th.  I'l^: 

'^'*  IlJS.^"  '•■''•"'*  "^ 

ftj;tM.W!gS 

t™n^.'  °*A  "iril^*!; 

R™Ml,f?'?S««.  tm- 

COCCVOEAI.,  or  COCCVGEtIS  (kok- 
sij'e-us).  a.  Applioj  to  a  chin, 
flat,  triangular  muscle  or  sheet 
of  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibers 
connected  with  the  coccyx. 


Daltonism,  B.  (After  the  choa. 
{stDalten,  who  was  so  affected). 
A  defect  of  vision,  rendering 
distinguisb 


»>                            F„H,:,.,s-  «■ ,  ..,„  I ,,.,,. 

iSj:si.'gT"Kr,-2 

Pnipn«iiirf,    l|ini-|ire-i-llr) 

pil"™S'i!'i;^i.m,M,riZ' 

P»    Iflkdorf,     I.      l-'l.r    tm 

•"a:s=s.".;5a 

PI • 

"■';;,  ;',',',;'l:L-'!,'';;;''i','ii!?'* 

Davenpori'  (dave'en-port),  «.  A 
lady's  drawing-room  writing- 
table  with  drawers  underneath. 

Defervescence,  n.  Loss  of 
heat;  cessation  of  ebuUttioD. 


Delimitation,  n.  The  bound- 
ary line  of  a  country,  especial- 
ly a  new  one;  fixing  of  lines. 

Volens  et  polens. — Willing  and 
able.— Motto  of  Nevaua. 


FOItEIBK  WOUUS  A!JI>  PHRASES. 


3S3 


Un  ftU  mcxomph,  P.  ^An  ae-    Viiuuluii 


ICnHM  ^M.l"  A'aiiid    t£lliwu«ldi,: 
TUc^Jtart.    FiMlafilHi        wukthTDtfu 


.    (lagein        VtnnellpiHluilaniluint 
rtia  iu«lDt        cherlBhed  (ia  lUrvadl. 

.    SUM  irf     Vn.nl 'n.Jl'iit"L,    lSi]!^™ 


Ti'uJUDrpivt.CrAA-ihMi^pii}  tlmn^ir)  F.  AbaOmdiint:  Tlva    IVniiii^rpitr  I  F.    Lone 

Ti>Drdefor«.(ia6-<le-jan^F,  afBCMUnl.          [mdmia-  Hivltii'  I'niin^iurl 

lirtly  I  wTin|G'-  nolMof  TArioui  «il0IDn.  Voita.  (vwbUd]  F.    UohuliI  i 

Whotlv  ^urn.  Mar  fnr  tdter.  pnMHdlnr  be  coiixaiiti  bi. 

rifUi  f  oil.  L.    TfoTWBl.  Vprltum  aiL  vipfcnH.  I,.    A  Vox  ctpraltraa  lUhlt.L.    A 

ra^uoqnc,  Brutprii.   And  wcirrliPichriiTcfb  rnrrhowiic  voice  nnd  nnthinif  inort ; 

MiHaaa.  (trt^ni  F.    Sad.  ^''-'i  'i-'r'''!-  "■!...■.  ,.rn^  L.  Vox  pupull, ¥0)1  Dd.L.  The 

rn™p{r^r'A'iKk™ll..  ■    V    '■    ■               -'■ '■'.V  dia-  iMeeofOmd.'" 


AQ£S,AT  DEATH.  OF  SOHE  HOTED  AUTKOKS. 


Desinence  (des'i-rens).  n.   Ter- 

ending;  lowermost. 
Detenus  (det'en-ils),  H.//.  Pris- 
oners.  (F.  d/ftnu,  detained). 


Deltoflasm  It.  In  biolegji, 
the  nutritive  or  food-yolk  as 
dislinguislied  fioin  the  germio- 
al  or  protoplasm. 

All  minds  quote. — Emerson. 


AJmAM!!!"™  ^j"clitd3  MIS' 

A  B  iArtmx  Uim  trnmnM    Go.,  Conntj  sr  (.innpnT 
BKh  kirotAlU-lbrlilctd    Ulf  U..  Collwl  0    iMl  17 


Ah    Ml.  Annonl.  Can  TCWn>  III  Dppod 

A.  D  I..()»ID  As   uij  In  Uu  UlKh.,  U   cr>Dlii« 

vnrorn  rUJnL  Cons, Co  iim ttnnil). 

Adj..  Adjutant  CP-tonw    Pk™. 

Adn..AMln     AiJmlBlW  ^rtiicii'°ASilie'" 

K . D  4j  A(Bi    nf  Krt  <i>In  jBrtal  of  rms  in 

A«     ABrtcul    r(  Ap-ggtnt  t-Jd    C/cl(Pl>«U«. 


S  n  II  inlu  n>  0« 


Dwtn  In  PhHowphr 


AM  AnirtiiA.— 

A.lt  C  iJliiMldrftwCtlwflnill  Doi    Daitn 

B.A.  Bkc  tlo'of  ArB.  '  "  "'  ""'   '™"'" 

aC.ltirarrChril.  Er    ErnmciHpKd 

HCL^Mhio  DtOltllLdw  So    tErtn^axo) 

Hk    W°k'Bort      '"*  £l'EMlInl"^"n'Tnl 

B  M  Baa  Flu   i^  HnJlrlna.  Xnor    F  pv  Inprah. 

ft      DoU  )■     Bn    BUha  1  Ift.  FsM-Nuilh™.! 

B  V    (Bai »  IWil  B  Pfrt  f  S       jn  I      Fn        I. 

V  rnin    ISmtVule)  lure  P      1  11 


Qui     ti  ■uFV  fiBVV 


Developemest,  «.  Evolution, 
or  progressive  advancement  of 
life  from  its  lowest  original 
types  to  its  highest  existing 
forms;  not  direct  creation. 


Didactics,  ».  flu.  The  science, 
precepts  and  rules  of  teaching; 
the  best  methods  of  systematic 
instruction.     See  didactic. 

As  proud  as  Lucifer. — Festus. 


i.„.„A»IO..  0.  WO.D,  .-.■,.  .«   1V„U„„  .,>„  P.„X1,„.    =1 

"■JiliS.TT.SiSS. 

p..r»c..   ri'   1  ■■  - 

:-,-.■     ■    „|„ 

ifiM-sLsa 

v;^:l:  ■ 

";..■.. 

M.  l£.  W.Hfl.  A  lh™«i.d. 

isfSC^ 

R'li'.jii'"" 

:          .  ■  ■;;'^-^ 

jtahV.  wSSiJISiiH. 

nw.).Wlii.|motMt.lnii.e 

""'n*':.'/''!'''                   '    ■ 

■  ,   -'rS 

M.  B.   '.V~"~-  Ir,.-n„J., 

.-»,te.:'"."."  . 

*!.&,[>■"■:. 

M.E.,Mi..i   -■  .     - 

Mnh.,  M"'  . 

MhI.,  H».J< 

llEiMJ/'"'...'.  ..i:  .„    ,.!..>- 

>n^  u  Ihc  Mtniory. 

ss.-.sr"'^'"'^-^ 

alll,  .  , 

' ""'' 

Mjih-Mjiiutow. 

llu.hin:^^»iii.™]Ui.K.D-,' 

plElS 

11.  S.  fLUDll'^'/tuaS^nuK 

?:ra>W£3;;<,-, 

;j[&T§ii. 

'^^' 

Iiia.ohtI..Nn(h>liruUndln| 

Br-'S's.',.™', .. 

lSS?^'?ii 

&&,: 

■'  ''  ''■  ■"■  '""."'■'!.""'■ 

O.Gn  0<iit»i^ii> '«>PU4. 

«.,l..'Sfn.I.:r;Srn1or. 

ssiiS?«iS 

B'»i£®^"« 

Tr.;Tnur.>rY«r. 

a  cany  different  ways, 
mtd.,  Separateanediseasefrani 
anothec  by  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ference; ia  coat.,  loimdiffrrea- 


tlal  dutUs;  in  mtch.,  to  indi- 
cate difference  of  motion  oc 
effect;  rabiiil.,xon.oiechangii 
produced  by  a  process  of  evt- 
lUlian;  n.  DIFFERENTIATION. 


M 

SELECT   LIST   OF  MYTHOLOGICAL   AKD 

■      CLASSICAL  NAMES. 

A 

.      '.■■.,:*d'  b. 

iPii"!'  ,'  ' 

;.■:■'.      ■■■i;;^^ 

'■      -:T'l^'nT' 

(irnlan  tomt  telan  Tn»r 

ai,a!M."" 

Distal,  a.  Remote  from  the 
place  of  attachment,  as  the  end 
of  a  bone  opposite  the  "proii- 
mal  "  or  fiKeii  eitremily  (if  the 
bone  is  attached  at  all). 


Doctrinaire  (dot'tri-n4r).».  A 
propounder  of  a  new  set  of 
opinions:  a  dogmatic  theorist; 
a.  denoting  new  doctrines,  etc. 

Pity's  akin  to  love. — South  erne. 


ClH>.  >ri«i.  tIniiiiihltK  or 
•n<l»rn.^ifc7tr^iipircr. 
Cll'TUS.  lirdle  ef  Vtniu. 


uciiltnliillT  WDumliil   by        CfllidM.Ihcbinh.liUnol 

CLI'a.OuHiiiicatliMoiT.  ApdIIii.  the  piliai  of  Ue 

niu nddn* vJig pn^ilKI  Diuo,    flidn,   lln   n-pnUA 
CLatllu.klimi«,llK>Hnncr       IeH  in  kiri  jtUb^iltl 


^^V^'^' 


lit  Trojin  h.te.  __ 
l>.<iiiHrStrHv(Trtiii 
-'-iWllinrnm 


fcH 


EbONITS,  n.  Vulcanite;  vulcan- 
iied  rubber,  from  ils  dark  color. 

EnDAS,  «.  pi.  (Icel.  cdda,  great- 
gi'andmother.)     The  two  relig- 


ious or  mythologic  boolcs  of  the 

old  Scandinavians,  viz.:  first, 
a  book  of  mythic  poems;  ad, 
ancient  mythology  in  prose. 
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G 

!.',',"'i'i;',r'.ii!^.:-i^">ic',iu£ 

TI 

"r.-;«,i.":;'i:« 

jA-tnH.lindcrnrtl.FAnmB- 
JvKo,!n|i«.,d»i«liitrol** 

Elzevir.      A    name    gi\'en    to 

works,  chiefly  ancient  classics, 
printed  and  published  by  the 
family  Elzevir,  at  the  Hague, 


Amsterdsm,  Leyden,  and 
Utrecht,  celebrated  for  their 
neatness,  elegance  of  tjpe, 
and  accuracy  of  text. 


MVTBQLCGiCAI.  ASH  CLASSICAL  KAMLS.                          MS 

jKiStjra'iJSS; 

ggSSii 

0 

'S-.-s««;S,-.' 

D[  Susn>.  h.iit.iiS    tiiil 

bnShcr   of  Juno,  Dnm- 

WM liiiH.erPMiolii.. 

upan  ihe  Vlllort  henKlf. 

,oil«Ui|»U«amkZcDi 

lIi»Mf.,i,.li.-.i^iutlitBo- 

L 

jiSsflpj 

"■(fffaK-a™,:! 

MisDf.  ni'ni-.  •  kliig  •■d 

siSmsSc 

InHELver  Dl  Cnti,  midf. 

>!t<?deplh.>)dil(iDltlui 

ull.>l,^>v<!r„rlo.>. 

ivssf;i!ti.-& 

HinuioiTKi,    ni-inai'l-iil. 

«ps?=;.''f;^^^';^iS: 

iS;i'Sffite'."."£ 

«s.rKS."a-.. 

'^i!?ii&&'- 

f!;v^ii;';.v.'.^':;.rJw";f„V^ 

L.UBSJl.slBlJc-rttMntL 
Lu-natliMvli'ilcr.n-r.;-. 

:'-'■  ■■■  ;■.  -'  -''.''f'.'ivp" 

■  .;h™™ 

COBlB,  HdUHA  bJlujiiTrr 

In  tlicrnni. if  ■>■:.■.  Sh. 

.%'sKj,„rJ;.v,^-' 

liSiiSS 

p 

S^rZ-K'! 

N" 

Lcil.lt-uAenwii. 

f  Ai'tna,  nynifita  of  mtm. 

'mSEii 

M 

"ir;{£^£^H!i 

'5^r.?,;,^.i,i;,T-V^^ 

»^,"j'i;:,'^K'i?,;,rir 

Mi.-v  MiK,  nt.mf'11.,11 

chief  e«i  at  (.jdUiuiiDr 

lii^fiT' ■■'■■■- ■'^■■■- 

.i..1."..»d<i[Nci«n, 

•liC|il.cn]>.  e,\,\as.  li^. 

PuDD'in.  th.  tlr-t  »om»ii 

ooia-ii  1 .  . 

■'■.■S„S? 

SS,KsSfc= 

MwllllJ.'!"^      ... 

..:.  \,>n.h>-r  nr  Jupl- 

rfi:s'A';::j:.::i...\„r... 

,inMntthi.Mt 

r™^i  "iSi!/Ji!ii^'d'"J 

M..,..Krs.^.-.M-_U*^-u,.tl,. 

N;:;|.i,r™.'C'^";'k?.;s  ^ 

M«LmK'«'"."'iif  Hum  d[ 

&S§£s 

HliiTnil.  mpii-kir,  llid  irin 

tUli.tuI  (Hfnd  of  Uly-w. 

Anipliinri.  kinp  "t^TiPhtB, 

DIl1l,.l^r.  <^'(i^  n!  Mc„<. 

D»  6rnli  Hrnui.' 

klfj^dW  AwJl^".h5».i|l 

™  I".t '  M  l.''lrt"STSi.d" 

■ttV-SM^B; 

No*'  nSillirfa^  rf'n'ffi. 

maunloiii  In  utvn  (ULcred 

taApolk..ndlb.]IUHL 

Embolism,  n.  In  med..  The 
process  by  which  a  clot  of 
blood  (thrombus)  undergoes 
disintegration  into  minute  par- 


ticles which  are  arrested  in  the 
capillary  circulation;  intercala- 
tion in  an  account  of  time. 

Patience  is  powerful. — Longf. 


MO 


MYTHOLOQICAIi  AND  CLASSICAL  NAMES. 


rKu.vM'8.pe;;n-«UB,awin<;eil 
lii>i>«-  illicit  humiig  liuiu 
the  hloutl  of  Mod  una.  lie 
\^aHilu>  horhcof  the  Mu»<.'s. 

I'KN  A  TKK,  houMfhuUl  cuds. 

i'KNKi.oi'ic.  pi>-nvI'o-p«,  the 
wilt'  of  l'ly88t*».  burinjr 
l\U  KbKciKO,  it)te  pn>imsc'd 
the  miitorH  who  cuine  to 
her,  that  siiv  would  iikirry 
whi'u  she  had  tiiiitthcd  a 
web  Hhu  WRR  wcaviiis;  but 
whut  WHH  woven  during;  tlie 
day,  Hhe  undid  at  ni);ht. 

I'Ku'ilKt'S,  u  Hon  of  Jupiter, 
who  vutoff  the  head  of  Me- 
duHa,  by  which  ho  turned 
into  iitone  u  terrible  hcu- 
monxtcr,  and  thuti  naved 
the  lifo  of  Andromeda, 
whom  he  ninrricd. 

PllAKTHON,  fA'o-thon.  a  son 
of  Sol,  who«)btuined  Icnve 
to  drive  the  chariot  of  the 
»un  for  one  day,  upset  it, 
and  wan  hurled  by  a  thaii- 
derbolt  frnni  •Tupitor  into 
the  river  l*o.    See  phieton. 

PlllLUMKLA,  fll-o-nie  In,  a 
dnnphter  of  Pundion.  kin^ 
of  Athens.  She  waM-hang- 
ed  into  a  nichtinpcate. 

I'HLKo'CTHON.o  river  of  fire 
in  the  lower  world. 

PlincBB,  fe'he,  the  poddew  of 
the  moon,  sister  of  PI)oebu« 

Plirp.Bt'S,  fe'biis,  a  nnine  of 
Apollo  as  gml  of  the  ttun. 

PlHKNi.x,  n  fabulous  bird, 
which,  at  death,  burned  it- 
■clf  to  nshes,  from  which  a 
younp  phfpnix  arose. 

Piiosi'iioRra,  foK.'for-np,the 
Greek  name  of  Lucifer, the 
mornin);  star  Vonun,  and 
the  cveninjf  Btar  Vesper. 

PitTTo,  pIu*to,the  kmjr  of  the 
lower  world,  brother  of  Ju- 
piter and  Neptune. 

Pli-tc«,  the  irod  of  richea. 

Poi.Lrx,  poUuks.  the  twin 
brother  of  Castor. 

PoLTirYMNM.pol-i-him'ni-a, 
the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry 
and  eloquenee. 

Pomona,  po-mona.  the  cod- 
doss  of  fruit  or  orchards. 

PosKlDOJf,  po-«l'd«ln,  the 
Greek  god  of  the  sea,  and 
the  Roman  Neptune. 

Pkt'am,  last  kinp  of  Troy. 
He  was  slain  bv  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Achilles, 

PxiAPUS.  pri-4'pus.  the  g^d 


of  fruitfulness, of  gardens, 
and  vim-yaids. 

Pkockus'tks,  a  robber  of 
Attica,  wlio  cutoff  hiit  eap- 
tivet)  le*;^.  or  stretched  them 
oL't  to  nt  a  couch,  etc. 

Pkomk'tiikus,  said  to  have 
made  u  n).ui  of  clay  and 
put  life  into  him  by  lire 
(Stolen  from  heaven.  For 
hi»  kindness  to  men.  he  in- 
cnrrcil  the  wrath  ot  Jupiter 
wiiochanicd  hin\  to  a  rock, 
where  a  vulture  fed  con- 
tinually on  hiis  liver. 

Pkoskiu'ink,  pros' er-pin, 
daughter  of  juniter  and 
Ceres,  wife  of  Pinto,  and 
qncen  oi  the  lower  regions. 

P  1:0  ri:i'&,ascai;od  who  fore- 
told events,  and  could  as- 
sume any  f«)rm  he  pleased. 

PsTCUE,  si'ke,  n  uymijli  bu- 
loved  by  Cujiid. 

PrOMtFR,  nation  of  dwarfs 
in  Africa,  only  a  span  high. 

PrrsMALioif,  pjg-ma'lion.  a 
kin);  of  Cyprus,  who  fell 
in  love  with  the  iina^re  of 
a  maiden  which  he  made. 
Venos  changed  it  into  a 
woman,  whnnt  ho  marrietT. 

Pyi.a'de.s,  a  fafthlnl  friend. 

Pyha'mis,  lover  of  'lliisbe. 

Pr'THON.  ft  serpent  killed 
near  Delphi  by  Apollo. 


Q 


QrtRi'irus,  a  title  of  Jinm- 

ulns.  of  Jupiter,  and  Mars. 

Qui'K>TES»ancient  Komaus. 

R 

RHADABf  A!f 'THUS,  Oncof  the 

judges  in  the  lower  world. 
RoM'ULU&,  founder  of  Rome 

s 

Satitrit,  father  of  .Tnpiter. 
by  whoni  liewnsdethroned 

Sat'tks.  lasdvions  sylvan 
deities  with  horn<«.  *e. 

Scri.LA.sil'Ia.rt  rockbetween 
Italy  and  Sieily,  opjKisite 
OliHrrbdis.  ()n  this  rock 
lived' Seylla,  a  fearful  nmn- 
ster,  which  borked  like  a 
do?,  and  had  six  mouths 
and  twelve  feet.  She  was 
very  dangerous  to  the  ships 
patising  between  the  rocka. 


Skmelr,  sem'c-te,  nH>ther 
of  Bacchus  by  Jupiter. 

SuKAPis.  se-ra'pia,  an  £g7p- 
(tun  divinity. 

SiLicxis,  sl-Ie'n us,  compan- 
ion of  Bacchus,  represent- 
ed as  bemg  usually  drunk, 
and  seateuon  an  a»s. 

Sin  UN,  si'uon,  a  Greek  who 
persuaded  the  Trojans  to 
admit  within  their  city  the 
wooden  horse,  which  was 
filled  with  Greek  warriors. 

Si'KKNS,  three  birds  with 
the  faces  of  virgins,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  who  enticed 
mariners  asnore  bv  sweet 
voices,  and  killed  tlieui. 

Si  sr  I'll  L's,sik'i-lu)s  a  wicked 
king  of  Corinth,  who,  in 
the  lower  world,  had  to  roll 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  a  stone 
which  rolled  back  ugaui. 

Sol.  the  god  of  the  sun. 

SoM'Nt'Si,  the  god  of  sleep. 

SruiNX,  a  fabled  monster 
who  propounded  riddles, 
and  devoured  those  who 
could  not  solve  them. 

Styx,  sliks.  a  civer  of  Hell, 
ac'oss  which  the  shadea 
were  ferried  by  Charon. 

T 

TA5*TAT.r.s.  son  of  Jupiter, 
who.  for  offending  hi«  fa- 
ther, wos  madeto  stand  np 
to  his  chin  in  water,  with 
fmit  hung  over  his  head, 
the  water  receding-  when 
hewishcd  to  drink,  and  the 
fruit  when  he  washnngrv. 

Tar'takcs.  thelower  world 

TELE.MACHDS.  te-?em*n-kus, 
son  Ulysses  and  Penelope. 

Ter'mtnus.  the  god  who 
guarded  boundaries. 

Teri'Siciiorb.  ten^-fiik'o-ri, 
the  Muse  of  dancing. 

TnALt'A,  Muse  of  comedy. 

Thkmis,  goddess  of  justice. 

Theseus,  the'se-us.  a  king 
of  Athens,  who  killed  the 
Minotaur,  and  perfonned 
vartotts  other  exploits. 

TiiKsi'is,thes'pis,thefound- 
er  of  Greek  trapi'dy. 

The'tis,  mother  of  AclifTIe^. 

T*ms'BE.  Babylonian  maid- 
en beloved  by  Pyramns. 

TiMON.  tl'mon.  a  coTebnited 
misanthrojicof  Athens. 

TiMo'TiiBUs,  ft  eelebrated 
nmsician  of  Miletua. 


break;  atuitaultuqusniob. 
Emend,!'.  Correct  literary  w=rk. 
Endoskeleton,  «.     (Gr,  indan. 


within;  lieUlan,  a  dry  body). 
The  internal  or  bony  structure 
of  man  and  other  animals. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot  — S. 


u 


THE  WEIGHT  OF  A  BUSHEL, 
As  PiXKD  BIT  Law  or  Custom  in  Sbycbai.  States. 


lipplH  .  Js~w;^-!i 


porlL  Hud  bftf.  UD  pauqdL 

binliVlil>ni.liKlin,IliII.*>H,vlni>i>iclibiix,  iHchc 
M.  I  nl<nn  I  boi,  Indln.  tttak  I  aiHit    A  cyUnili 


■ta>iir.  PDtntnH.  etnrpr  "ted 

nehai  vH*.  I  fert  4  toehn 
bT)im.lDiaic,HlltJiK.1 
1  PHl:  I  Ini.  IikIiw.  HuSi 

but  holdhir  uy  pordDEt  oi 
ridB  IliVriilimullJjiljr  Simt  Vj  moiiii 


Entrant,  h.    One  who  enter 

lias  entered,  or  asks  admissioi 
En  I ROPV.  H.     Dissipation  of  ei 

ergy;  loss  ot  usefulness. 
Time  is  Ihe  best  doctor.— Ovii 


ENZnOTlC,  a,  (Gr.  ett.  In;  tact- 
toiei,  bringing  forth  living  ani- 
mals; loen,  animal].  Applied 
to  diseases  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals peculiar  to  a  district. 


Sffl 

rROSOUNCING  VOCABULARY  OF  SCRIPTURE 

AND  OTHER  PROPER  NAMES. 

[TIllA  VHf  nbuUrr  'nnUmi  all  toniimm  Rr 

Intun  NnmFi  -cxcrul  mnn'WTllEiblp*   ind  dW 

3te«f£!!;S.is!1: 

%.  flnl  ..lUtl..  '^t'  Id  c*  k.T  ~U."„>lS 

wmdoH.] 

A'MtH.        A-hW.lMh.  A^^^ 

B.rt-n.Ca..     W.«j.         DTori-nto. 

Sfsi.    aassu  Sft'SS: 

asax- atv  .sr...Sf 

K^mI;*!?.  S'li'SSS^^  r^-rtta^^ 

sS^SaS^JiiS:- 

^s.  lis.^. 

kSXi.'         iSwiiii.      aS^iIIU 

K.'JtL    StS:  iffE... 

!i.-M'iUd.      «„niiM.U,.      r»^^^ 

a'SISmH.  S'^Immit*    Ati^t*^ 

in>>-iuia.     Cho-il-iUi.         Mniia. 

A-hm-a-4ik.      A"io-Hto.         Wu.lit 

A-n'nm.        A.n-niiin'fVjin  A":^"'- 

Ue-M^lKll-      'J',-l|j"l''"t'       ll*-l>(h. 

HirS'..      sHIEI!^  IS'SSj'-ritl. 

g  ^  Ig- 

nSvi  isl^"'^'  E%ti=? 

riiliii.        "   Cjltll'ut  ■      ^Sl.  '  '■ 

Aa-<^nrnni,     Aiul)Mn  iil-n.    lU.nlllit'nr. ' 

A^rL/;'u:  A;ji'.i;i.__     §;;]'-p;j; 

ri^,„-if..i.      iHn-i^i  tfd).     p-.-ir™. 

is«  M§w  l« 

Bui.yni-L      m.,r»..         E-i..pii-ioai-- 

is^pst.'ls 

M'lH.WM'      pJtu-rt'.iu 

«'*-.nlUB.        K^dVni.       E^M-iiL 

Eponvmous,  a.  Giving;  one's 
nacneloa  people,  or  a  country. 

ESTANCIA,  a.  (Sp.  a  mansion). 
In  X  Am.,  an  estaie;  a  farm. 


Etna,  n.    A  spirit  water-boiler. 

Vivre  ce  n'est  pas  respirer,  c'est 
agir. — Life  does  not  consist  in 
breathing,  but  ',a  action. 


PROKOUKCINO    VOeABCLABY  OV    SCRIPTt-BE    PBOPER  NAMES.      a-S| 

E--lK-h«d-      1 

U^H.           Je-ka-n;i- 

l>it«J4-.ni  K«i.  11-ch^-  n-i.iJir  Fuili. 

J.  ill;                        1 

i-i..ii'Hl.         .hilsni. 

I'riMKl.            .«M..im.. 

i^lv..  »|s3"'  fS;S-' 

i§lr 

r^K*:^  Sia 

iit'vhSt  teirsinh.  jJStS!"' 

■hi^i?'^ "  llc^!«l^   P^it^^ 

i|^i5:^s^^iii=.ii.| 

Kms.  « 

tS^!:^;.  'ilijen:- 

Kf;,ir-ii..  ifetr  >''^'^'- 

•■.■!.••"'■• 

tK^^  s;^- 

.«*T«.      K),U,-,*.(M,  ^.__^_^ 

sk„.  '^- 

•i^iHuih.    "•^irfh.      ^W"^ 

F«iilH.(tl-- 

tia*!\.&na. 

kKctS"-..  o^^iiL     n^l'itLi-in 

"^         UfHHMit-iu.  Ju&UM.         Nrl1.u.            O^'on.  ^cui.   Ku..irf-.fc 

0>1>-l»-tlH.                                                 M»-khfin.     (H1i-nl4l.            (-•(<).  iMd 

Urliri4l.          eli-n-lHd.           id-m'.MIH   Ht  -  pDib '  •> .  (Wnn  (bJi).  Ri^wAh -nl'- 

ig?ir;%i^i^«J 

nw"'  "■"■"*"  :-■?"  ri™"' RfEss  ssKi 

SS.W; iSfSS:: :     ■      "    ■;.,.  RSriSl, Sr.'iKa. 

ISffi—  iSi:,-,    ■              ;;;■■    ,'KS;r".V«" 

Gih-.^m.          !!««..i.rmh.        ,     .,,     ..       .>I<.>-<I.-.H.       Ph4.rgSh.  IbiwlMl'Int. 

|:^T    eirrv,.  Mi,-,^' iu^ii'u  !!fr«*  "■■ssSiS" 

Ilie'ilun.     lilrtTJi'.™!! 

*^      pfKiJrS?;  STrS  '"■ 

SUFiniff'*' 

r>H..H.      nHi->4K.      Hc.vii!^i.ii. 

k;.v_   »sF-.>H'Kr 

h?™1^'*'    ^d'*'"*'" 

HnVik-klili.          -h»A-*-      l.yit'1.1. 

"^B^--  ''^if'^;  '^S^- 

iss:  Pi.lr' 

asa.  ES»a™iKfa-i'»- 

Evolution,  «.  Theory  of  Dar- 
win, that  existing  forms  of  ani- 
mal or  plant  life,  even  man 
himself,  have  been  rveh'tii dur- 
ing countless  ages  from  one  or 


two  extremely  mi  note , animal- 
cules, or  monads:   the'  thecry 
that  generaiion  b  only  the  art 
of  unfolding  the  germ. 
Bread  is  the  staff  o(  life. — Swift. 


Exanimate,  a.  Destitute  of 
life;  spiritless;  v.  todishearien. 

ExosKEi.ETON,  H.  The  outer 
and  hardened  covering  of  such 
animals  as  the  crab  and  lobster. 


ExTkANElTY  (eks'tran-e  l-til.  ti. 

Slate  of  being  forei^;  being; 

without  or  beyond  »  thing. 
Volo  non  valeo. — I  am  willing, 

but  unable. 


'g 

PREFI 

SES  AND  POST 

FIXES. 

?»s"S"S- 

£ 

B^^:''^3'" 

"jT" ''"'"'■■" 

"'5v"3| 

= 

■.;j™ 

nil 

i 

Ht'^X'iL^wi^"' 

ChD  lnnEi»(i  Innn  which  Ihej 

i^'lleri.'Sd" -.'ll'*IM  SiSwj' 

m.m«UEhllL>TDIo 

I  !n  Unl  linmun.  >Tid  Uiiir 

sa-aiattSK 

BKtu    LttUnind  IT  lihlawtUHIUImnnlliir.  which 

S^^'^^JS^nJS'JL'iS'^'.t^iS' " 

ait  f»a»  wlilch  uc  [uU/ 

PREFIXES. 

-illicit     f^i.t\    .uirel". 

WlffllHI 

s 

"%i?r^«:°.s«"^« 

"■^SJ^ 

■^^  KJTo 

n     TWK   b. 

Sin*. 

..  1  ,o™'T3(«.  M- 

-'^Zi  ■^:^ 

AH 

P1.C    «»     Dtth         !>■ 

"g   »l 

miiT  oZtSi  "t/ii 

JSSr„"«i,js 

H  m.n«     «3r^™lta. 

"P 

k^sli 

&s-J:&!^^& 

SSS=^. 

A- 

ill.    WblSf  U  KMF 

aai-f^". 

•Mine, 

Krtb.    Ill    u                  «« 

Atli 

'?il.SlS"~Ti 

^ 

^K^- " 

j*SS;n 

^-.'■-''ft^i^i^S; 

A«(Or      ■.Mro.wl,.. 

CntUVMANDlltlXG.  ■.  The  cor- 
rupt act  of  political  managere 
u!ii>  (lacMl  out  election  dis- 
trirls  ID  such  a  ligiag  way  ihat 


the  faTored   party  is 
win,  though 
joriCy  of  the 
other  side;  s 


tell,  ni^uvir  hhIwp  1  ■vi. 


udrlimy.  Nui-Fty.  MTidtn- 
/^« JL),  tidbm-nU,  bl- 


Gridiron,  ».  (.     To  intersect  a  I  Vulnera    nisi    tacta    tractataque 

country  with  railroad   tracks,  |       anari  non  possunt. — \Vouuds 
running  parallel  to,  or  cross-  cannot   be  cured  unless  they 

ing  each  other  in  proaimity.  [      are  probed. — Xjvy. 


p.i.i.iM..-                                  m\ 

mm 

.■S.St.r5',s:";a 

IwrTlivirw,  f.  t.  To  call  on  a 
|Hillilrlnn  or  nny  noitil  charac- 
Irr  lu«  u  rt'iireiit'nt.ilive  of  the 
jirrHiil,  Hill  I  Hiilicit  his  views  on 
jnililir  i|iici>liuni»,  ctu.,  for  pub- 


lication; ».  INTESTIEirES,  OnC 
who  makes  a  busiDcssof  repott- 
ing convcTsations  viih  leading, 
famous  or  nolocious  men;  i*. 


hiif   of  I]i*i7aiiithilfin*i''-v|:i«ab'    pminv  Iha  cAndiltaa 

' H'  "'^"is'^ihiVf'-'"  ■■     ■    ■ 


iTHUBiEi.'s  Speak.  In  "  Para-  1  toucWng  the  fiend  gently  wUh 
dise  Lost"  Milton  relates  ihat  I  his  "  tipear;"  hence  the  "  Ilhu- 
the  angei  "  Ithuriel  "  stariktl  ]  riel  spear  "  symboiizca  the  el- 
and exasperated  Satan  (found  j  posuic  of  falsehood  or  detec- 
S  Eve)  by  i  lion  of  hidden  wickedness. 


Ml  whtcli^  arnlmoid  or    mBi'ilfiii:  ■■■l.ilit"  or'naia-    fti:  Wlmii.  ilirpbiiU- 

<lBill*ctEiiai.i|»iini|ini-       JHl  «3r.  lenu.  I  lURlMrft.     riiMtx  ilgnnline  Ih- 
'°''       i    Bj    tin    nnt,  npiM/iiig  i 


fit'iTk!^'^V'%iH!i  'J^l^V^isSX'-'^t  "^^^'^■°!oEi^ 


■I     ■   ll.*"'ert    tioii  of  ita  l»nfUl  :  l^rA.90: 


Forei^  Immig:ratiai 


],  by  Fiieri  Tmw— OlIlrfftL 


Mamfkst  Destiny.  luAnt.pol. 
One  who  liulds  that  il  is  our 
DSIional  "  (tesliny  "  to  become 
masters  of  the  whole 


of  America, 
similatiog   all 


INTERESTING  DATES, 


>;  4™jiiliii  ruj  BtmibIIjI 


S.  Kildch.  iM  t*  km 


■"■-'—  pA 


Cofllll7n^HM. 


',..,..  '■!,';';Ii^H-''i^'^:,'„«^ 


A  ftcghiiillv'    of    Pppil 


Hundiiy.UKcnili'rWb  '  lu4   lir    Sir    1 


'•SxiS'S'** 


Monroe  Doctrine.  The  dic- 
tum that  no  foreign  nation 
shall  obtain  a  permanent  foot- 
hold   on    Americaa    land    or 


water,  nor  control  any 

way  or  other  aven 

Isthmus  of  Darien. 


of  c 
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Ci»<;hn  -CTi  Hut  nKd  Ln 
CervunUi  wrou  Dun  Qnti- 

fi'iil'lii!"l,li!!;ii";rJJjelnli!l). 

humiulitu-T.                      1     l«l,A^14.I*0. 

fflSiiSLE:-, 

Jm  Ptaibt— VourloolufiMit 

Cavea*  actor. — I.et  the  doer  be-  [  Citn   Mi»«.imTTrtt».it  - 

u;ir<r. '.'aveatemptor. — Letthe  |      >ajthii^  to  foDow. 
t^iy-r  i,.-«are.  j  CopiOTil  adioDcm. — I 

Ceitlotari. — Make  more  "^'•^ 


?e;iiIition  of  the  TTniwd  SUtes  Asardiag  to  tlu  Tnth  ftmni 

«T  AT  eS.  ^^fa*^?^    PiBTWtcnM  m  m. 


NiBELUNGEN   LlED   {tlib-el-UDg'- 

en-leed),  n.     The  '■  Lay  of  the 
Nibeliiagen,"  the  most  ancient 

epic  poetry    forming  the  cliief 


poFia-mo»  or  cm..- ,  r»  | ,..  i  ™  |  i«> ,  ,m  |  ,» ,  ,»  1  ,«i    | 

'S^rfWV-'-V^ 

SB 

pSiiJ  -  "  =  -  - 

..  .,^.^5JSIS|IS%  1 

SS^-  i  :■  i  i : : ; 

:; 

K.^-T 

l5't^5    ■'"".'                                    Irw 

S?^:;;:;;!: 

« 

SSff.  ■.:■.■.::: 

"sie 

ftVJ 

Ti™ 

V- 

-I 

"iiili  ir>i: 

i'l.l'lV 

si 

1 

ISjbS 

f  -  :;  :  ■ 

^X^r  ;::::::: 

[BAS 

_a^ 

;nj6:i  mm 

IFX'fu. ::::':::: 

:.H 

-t:<i» 

'  fl>B'lO,B» 

ggj:::.-:::: 

.'?. 

.  ^^1 

_u,ni»,_iw« 

i 

K;:?/ ?■:::::::;: 

::: 

aitn 

&?6l!:^ 

eS 

,j. 

gfej^i- : : : : : 

"SS 

T, 

■?-^JiiS 

wiSi^6^v"l  ■ 

::t.»v™-.i,. 

#1 

ii.;«i  iiAi  11,113 

Parthian  Arrow.  (From  the 
ancisnl  Parthians'  habit  in  war 
of  aiming  shafts  at  an  advers- 
ary  while  pretending  to  {\y 
from  or  avoid  him.)    A  treach- 


erous   blow;    an    nnexpected 

jury  ill  the  hour  of  imagine) 
safety  or  triumph. 
The  ripest  fruit  first  faUs. 


Tovnt  and  Cities  of  U. 


Points  of  the  Compass.    The 

points  of  the  circumference  of 
the  compass-card,  which  is  di- 
vided into  32  equal  parts — the 
circumference   being   360  de- 


grees, each  point  will  be  11° 

geam..  poinl:  in  which  a  straight 

line  touches  a  circle  or  curve. 

Make  a  virtue  of  necessity. — S. 


Tlie  Fopslatlon  of  tha  United  States  Classified  ti7  Eace 


Wtiftffl'" 


ttim       Bl  J« 


silb:  STA-Tisxias 


eou)  Ain>  snvES-TASLE  or  oohiabe-itss  to  isso. 


MBPr-biiini,  Waisax. 


Point  Device  or  Devisk  (poyni 
devise').  A  particular  sort  of 
lace  worked  wilh  a  point  or 
needle;  the  condiiioD  of  ideal 
cicelleace;    oaything  udcoto- 


tnonly  oice  and  exact;  KONT- 
woKK,  work  done  nith  a  needle 
or  small-pointed    instrumeiit; 

from  which  a  raj  is  reflected. 


The  BBlation  ot  TIMft  and  Tat^gn-Von  Fmons  In  Ou  89fn«l 

...... 

Total 

„.„...,„..      1 

F»„^. 

UmHdSuui      -      .            -,      si.i3tj<K 

IVWWC 

MTi^'m 

is- 
ps„. 

% 

m 

> 

iii 
as 

'Is 

'Is 

Hi 

!1 

11 

Point  of  Sight,  In  Perspect- 
ive, the  point  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  exactly  opposite 
the  eye;  vanishing  point,  the 
spot  to  which  all  parallel  lines 


in  the  sam^  plane  tend  iA  the 
representation;  point  of  inci- 
dence, the  point  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  body  on  which  a  ray 
of  light  falls. 
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UNITED    STATES    CENSUS- 

-1880. 

NATIVE. 

KUMBEB  OF  FOREIGN  BOBN  TO  100^000 

STATE. 

1870 

1880 

United  S4«tea 

10,875 

15;»8 

Alabama       --.-.... 

1,009 

772 

Arizona - 

150,!l-i2 

65,6IS 

Arkaniias 

I,(M8 

1,290 

Califoi-nia     • 

Sim. 

51,ltt7 

Colorado 

l'.>,8:« 

25.68(1 

Connecticut  • 

i»,81.3 

26,.338 

DakuU  .... 

51,409 

62,112 

Delaware 

7,«S4 

6,905 

Dietnet  of  Columbia  • 

I4.()79 

10,662 

Florida  - 

2,717 

8,773 

Georgia  .... 

049 

675 

Idaho     -       .       - 

J10,.V!8 

44,112 

Illinois   .       .       ■       • 

2.5,440 

2»,a8» 

Indiana  •       •       • 

1M02 

7,836 

Iowa       .... 

:  V 

20.J500 

1!M8S 

Kanua    • 

I  .314 

12,.378 

Kentucky     • 

5.041 

8,742 

Louisiana 

»,«« 

6,111 

Maine     • 

8,4.'S6 

9,977 

Maryland  -    • 

11, HW 

9,701 

Mnnoachiuetti 

32.008 

33,009 

Michigan       .       • 

2n,2.-)7 

81.118 

Minnesota     • 

57,.')06 

62,172 

Mississippi    . 

I.:i7n 

817 

Missouri 

14,827 

10,791 

Montana 

ff?.245 

41.&58 

Nebraska 

.<R,.«J 

27.4.'W 

Nevada  • 

7il,?1»a 

70.016 

New  Hampshire 

10,2.-)7 

15.292 

New  Jersey  - 

2R;^6 

S4,.%0 

New  Mexico  • 

fl,5l6 

9,1.54 

New  York     -       -       - 

35,087 

81,284 

North  Carolina     • 

284 

2(n 

Ohio       .       -       .       . 

]6;246 

14,080 

Ort'gon  .... 

I4.fti4 

21.091 

Pennsylvania 

]8,.'{10 

15,900 

Rliode  Island 

844104 

66,401 

South  Carolina    • 

1,158 

778 

Tenne«»e«     • 

1^30 

1.087 

Texna     -       .       .       , 

8.2.54 

7,746 

Utah       .... 

54.74.*) 

4»,948 

Vermont 

IR.OW 

14,054 

Virginia 

i.m 

979 

Waahington 

Weot  vrrginla     .      . 

2rv541 

26,706 

J 

4.022 

.'J,(W7 

Wueonam     . 

■             ■ 

JB.HI.I 

44,546 

Wyoming .1                 63-676 

89,115 

Pointers.  The  two  bright  surs 
of  Ibe  Great  Bear — a  line 
drawn  through  them  and  pro- 
loDgcd  Dearly  iodicaling  the 
Pole  Star;  hence  the  name. 


Vowel  Points,    In  the  tithrm 
and  certain  Eastern  lasgtMecs, 
marks  placed  above  or  hSam   ■ 
consonants  to  indicate  vocal 
sounds  and  their  cbaiacter. 
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TENTH  CENSUS  OF  THE  USITEI)  STATES-COTTOS  MANUPACTUKB.  | 

e»TH. 

»KS^- 

Nurabtrot 

•sS- 

0„%"S.„ 

,..,.„.„«.,..  . 

»» 

,.,».», 

i.saG.ui 

iai.a» 

Ji 

'all 

ill 
i 

1 

s 

i 

11 

sii'ra 

arS":  ;  :  :   ; 

mm. 

.««>C«oU«      .... 

«£■■    ■    ■    ■    ■    -■ 

V"l"Mmi."li'"'"'T"°""u''"'"  ""'^'!'f"'V  "iTih^XSwu^'""'  "1 

OLDEST 

HE! 

rs 

PAPE 

S&  IK  THE  WOBIO. 

i!;;S'.B"i'>Ss?  ; 

•It  aimnj  iilhcn  awa  Kjtut  old 

a.  Tt 

; 

Absolutio  ab  instatto. — Moment- 
*rji  acquittal.  Absolutio  plen- 
aria.~Fu11  acquittal. 

Accusare  nemo  se  debet  nisi  cor- 


am Deo, — No  man  is  bound  to 
accuse  himself  except  heioa 


My  mind  is  mj  kin^om. — Cam. 
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1  -s.^:  1  p"-"!-"!-. 

toul 

p.,.,,,.. 

'Si 
'1 

1 
1 

"'ii 

i 

i!::^."';!;^::::: .: :: 

^]]\W 

!ll 

G3 
11 

¥s;,'"""- 

SSSsi- ::;;:::: ; 

£P=S^: : : : ; : : : :  : 

Total 

WMJMJIIS 

t,?,^K'^st?;r»n'i'.'.srj:sir.'Sif;iT«°'-'i;..?^"; "" ""' " '"  | 

st^;.. 

Sh,;' 

'^■""•"""-  1  b«,MrM, 

P..  f.plbi. 

S"''™ -■  -  -  - 

1 

llJi'i^  1   'iSLtHE 

Is 

&::::;::::: 

,SK 

Actio    personalis    moritur    cum  I  vitiir. — When  the  plaintiff  doa 

penona. — A    personal    action  I  not  prove  his  case,  the  d^cod- 

(licE  with  the  person.  |  aat  is  abralved. 

Actore  Don  probante  reus  abs(^-  |  Lore  is  beaer  than  fame — Tat. 


STATUTES    OF   LnriTATIOXS. 

TKKRI^Olimi 

**■•"■  ■^™^  ,™.j   .„ 

ss 

!SS=.. ;::..; 

MM 

1 
1 

i 

CunMclicul.'  ,  ,  -  .     . 

Ki5""i^Tr 

Indlnu 

3, 

3. 

i        1         i 

i     1 
1     i 

K-I^r  ::::::• 

'^■■■■w 

lav:;-.-.::: 

Iil;s^-iw:cw.i.);: 

s«r";i 

"»^j-j,ai,: 

Actus   Dei   nemini   fade  iDJuri- 
am. — The  act  of  God  injures 

Love  is  the  emblem  of  Eternity. 


Actum  ut  supra.---E>one  od  the 

above  date. 
Vultus  est    index    aniitii.— The 

face  is  the  index  of  the  miad. 


METRIC  LAND  MEASURES. 
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METRIC  WEIGHTS- 

P^Uji 

«,£";;i"SrSSri: 
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DKCAORAMMe        -    . 


T^srsirdi,™.. 


Partmia:*  Arrow.  (From  the 
anciznt  Parthians'  habit  in  war 
of  aiming  shafts  at  ati  advers- 
ary whi'e  pretending  to  fly 
from  or  avoid  him.)    A  treach- 


erous   blow;     til) 
wound:  a  fatal  rcpulse'oi 
jury  in  the  hour  of  imagined 
safety  or  triumph. 
The  ripest  fruit  first  falls. 


Towns  uid  Cities  of  r.8.  with  a.  Fopolstton  ol  lO.QOO  ajid  tipwudi. 

L-.i,h.   -1„-K.. 

ri-. 

.«.    vlT,«iloW»l. 

.    .. 

™r. 

1 

ei.niti.N.y.- 

;:  fS'::.'(.!"i,., 

5 

1 

Points  of  the  CoMrAss.  The 
points  of  the  circumference  of 
the  compass-card,  which  is  di- 
vided into  33  equal  parts — the 
circumference   being   360  de- 


grees, each  point  will  be  i 


(■irom.,poiDt  in  which  a  straight 

line  touches  a  circle  or  curve. 

Make  a  virtue  of  necessity. — S. 


Tha  ?opnlatioii  of  tha  United  States  Classifled  "bj  Sue- 


PoiKT  Device  or  Devisr  (poynt 
devise).  A  particular  son  of 
Uce  worked  wilh  a  poini  or 
needle;  the  condition  of  ideal 
ciceUeocei    aaything  uncom- 


monly  Dice  and  exact;  ponrr. 
woKK,  wcnk  done  with  >  needle 
OT  snull-painted  inslrument; 
POINT  oe  REFLECTION,  point 
Icom  wtucbsTaj  isr"" ' 


Point  of  Sight,  In  Perspect- 
ive^ the  point  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  exactly  opf)Osite 
the  eye;  vanishing  point,  the 
spot  to  which  all  parallel  lines 


in  the  same  pUne  tend  in  the 
representation;  point  OF  inci- 
dence, the  point  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  body  on  which  a  ray 
of  light  falls. 


»T7 

U.^HTED    STATES    CENSUS- 

-1880. 

NATIVE. 

KTJMBEB  OF  FOREIGN  BOBN  TO  100,000 

STATE. 

1870 

1880 

United  S4ate« 

1G,875 

15,358 

Alabama       .-.-.... 

1,009 

773 

Arizona - 

150,!^22 

65,618 

Arkansaa 

1,0« 

1,290 

California     - 

dt),88l 

51,107 

Colorado 

vi^va 

25.680 

Connecticut  • 

20,81.3 

26,.'U6 

DakoU  .... 

61,409 

62,112 

Delaware 

7,884 

6,905 

District  of  Columbia 

14.079 

10,662 

Florida  - 

2,717 

8,77.1 

Georf  la  - 

049 

675 

Idaho     .       >       • 

no,.s:J8 

44,113 

lUmuis   .... 

2.5,440 

83,88» 

Indiana  .       •       • 

9,103 

7,838 

Iowa 

:  V 

20,(inO 

19,188 

Kanua    • 

I  .314 

12^378 

Kentucky     • 

■ 

WMl 

8,743 

Louisiana 

9,290 

6,111 

Maine     • 

8,4.W 

9,977 

Maryland  •    - 

11, UM* 

9.701 

MnMachusettB 

32,008 

38,069 

MichiKan       .       • 

251.2.17 

81,119 

Minnesota     > 

67,.MW 

62,172 

Mississippi    . 
Missouri 

I..H7n 

817 

14.827 

10,791 

Montana 

♦P.24.5 

41,658 

Nebraska 

.v,:ra 

27.4.10 

Nevada  • 

V.\?«\ 

70.016 

New  Hampshire 

10,2.*)7 

1.5.293 

New  Jersey  - 

20,546 

24,.360 

New  Mexico- 

fi,510 

9,1.54 

New  York     -       -       - 

85,087 

81,284 

North  Carolina     • 

284 

m\ 

Ohio       .... 

16;246 

14.080 

Ori'gon  .... 

I4.fti4 

21.091 

Pennsylvania 

18,310 

15,900 

Rhode  Island 

84,204 

•6.401 

South  Carolina    - 

1,158 

778 

Tenneasca     • 

1A» 

1.087 

Texaa    .... 

M.2.M 

7,748 

Utah       .... 

54.74.') 

4.3,943 

Vermont 

lfi.«39 

14,054 

ViiKinia 

1.1.35 

079 

Waaliingfrm 

West  vrncinia      .       . 

4 

20..M1 

4.022 

26,706 
.3.JR7 

WiaeoDsm     . 

P             « 

»              • 

58,»l.1 

44,548 

Wyomins      - 

'>..■ 

-       -      .1                 €8.676 

86,115 

Pointers.  The  two  bright  stars 
of  the  Great  Bear — a  line 
drawQ  through  them  and  pro- 
longed nearly  indicating  [he 
Pole  Star;  henw  the  name 


Vowel  Points.  Id  the  ffttttm 
and  certain  Eastern  languam, 
marks  placed  above  or  below 
consonants  to  indicate  vocal 
sounds  and  their  character. 
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AbsoluMo  ab  instatio, — Moment- 
-ai7«cquittal.  Absolutio  plen- 
aria. — Full  acqahtal. 

Accusare  nemo  se  debet  nisi  cor- 


am Deo. — No  man  is  bound  to 
accuse  himself  except  bdete 
God. 
My  mind  is  my  kingdom. — Cam. 
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Actio  personalis  moritur  cum 
persona, — A  personal  action 
(lies  with  the  person. 

Actore  noD  probante  reus  absol- 


vitur.— Wh«n  the  plaintiff  doeai 
not  prove  his  case,  the  defend- 
ant is  afasolsed. 
Love  is  better  than  fame. — Tay. 
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Actus   Dei  nemini   faciC   injuri- 
am. — The  act  of  God  injures 


Love  is  the  emblem  of  Eternity, 


it  supra. -~Done  c 


above  date. 

Vultus   est    index    anii 

face  is  the  index  of  tl 
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Actus  me  invito  faclus,  n 

against  my  will  is  not  ir 
Resolve,  and  thou  art  free, 


Actus  mera:  facultatis. — A  catiai 

not  lost  by  limitation. 
Ademtio   civitatis. — DepiivatioB 
of  civil  rights. 
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MilM  of  EailToad  in  ea<A  Oroup  of  StetM. 
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Affimtuili,  non  negand  incumbit 
probalio. — Tbcproof  lies  upon 
biin  nfao  affirms,  cot  <m  him 
who  denies. 


Aliud  est  eelare,  aliud  tacet 
To  conceal  is  one  thing,  t 
silent  another. 

Veritas  vindt. — Truth  conqt 


RELIGIOTTS  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

[EiOniitcd  liom  &il>cui't  Suilillci  dI  I!i>  World.] 
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Amsunt  of  Legal  Tender  Kotes,  Demand  Botes,  Fraotional  Cmrenc; 

aad  Nutional  B&nk  Notes  Ontstajiding  ut  Various  Dates, 

together  with  tha  Corrency  Price  of  Oold. 


Aucupia  verborum   sunt   judice  I  Animus  furanili. — The  intention 

indigna, — Quibbling    is     un-         of  stealing, 

worthy  of  a  judge,    [humbug.      Apices    juris  non    sunt    jura.— 
Vive   ia    bagatelle. — Success    is  |       Points  of  law  are  not  laws. 


riiiE  PirrEiiExrEs.  ihtitude,  longitude,  aih-lixe  and  bail- 
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A  DICTIONARY  OF  ELECTRICITY, 

OK 

THE    electrician's     HAND-BOOK     OF     REFERENCE, 


SfGLUDnra  £E0£1T  BLECTBIOAL  AHD  TEOEHIOAL  TBSM8. 


AccnmnlatHr. — An  insirnmcnt  that  nccumulntes  electricity.  Faure^s 
secondary  batteries  are  accumulators,  and  this  word  expresses  their 
meaning  better  than  secdhdary  batteries. 

Aceamnlator,  The  New  fmnre.— After  trying  lead  plates  covered 
with  minium  and  sheathed  in  flannel,  then  rolled  into  a  spiral  form 
for  the  Faure  accumulator,  recourse  was  had  to  square  plates  stand- 
ing side  by  side.  M.  Emile  lieynier,  however,  electrician  to  the  Force 
et  Lumiere  Company,  has  modified  the  battery  by  returning  to  the  ori> 
ginal  shape  of  a  spiral  roll  for  the  plates,  and  sheathing  them  in  a  sort 
of  linen  serge  instead  of  flannel,  after  they  have  received  their  coat  of 
minium.  •  He  also  incloses  the  plates  in  a  glass  vessel  instead  of  a 
wooden  trough,  because  the  electrician  can  more  easily  see  if  there 
is  any  discharge  of  gas  bubbles  from  the  plates.  In  charging,  the 
appearance  of  these  bubbles,  if  the  cell  is  a  good  one,  indicates  that 
llie  supply  of  current  ought  to  be  suspended,  because  the  cell  is 
fulL  Should  the  bubbles  appear  before  the  charging  is  complete, 
the  cell  is  considered  faulty.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  oxygen ' 
liberated  on  the  electro-positive  plate  ought  to  be  entirely  used  in 
oxidizing  the  minium,  and  it  is  only  when  that  oxidation  is  com- 
plete that  the  gas  should  rise  from  the  plate. 

Aeeumiilator,  Tlie  New.— An  accumulator  smaller  than  Faure's, 
each  cell  containing  400  amperes  of  current.  Can  deliver  flfty  am> 
peres  per  hour  for  eight  hours;  whilst  the  Faure  battery,  some  claim, 
cannot  deliver  more  than  seventeen  amperes  per  hour. 

A^amnlatT,  Selloiij&  Yolkm&r*s«  -  This  A.  is  similar  to  Fauxe'& 
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'rii'r  t^.uiulU'tii  tmo.  Ijaviijjr  -'in  inv-rnal  cajiac-iiT  of  fortv-lbrw 
<Jr<'ti»b  ol  a  *rijJ/io  f'x^t,  ih'r  weijrht  of  m'.-tallic  subgiaace,  in  eacfa  bemg 
0;^  Jhs^,  of  JicMulaU-'i  waK-r.  het  TelbCfRaphic  JorRXAi-.  April  IsL 
^A'A'.  VMiMJh  Uaitkkv  ai'^j  Se/.ondart 

Afi^tie  A«ld. — 'f'^K.'  K>iir  principle  of  \'in^ar.  The  roost  connnoa 
of  iJi<;  wt'igt^ahht  ik'*'nu.  If  alcobof.  dilated  with  water,  be  mixed  whh 
u  \iMiu'Ui,  huch  nh  \*'.iikX^  uDd  'rXf»oi!^  to  ihe  air  at.  or  a  little  above iu 
ni'iitmry  U;ffifMrralur«;,  it  ij»  rapidly  converted  into  yinegar,  or  acetic 

id, 

Xfhiird'M  IJrakft— Tb^r  invrrntion  of  >L  Achard.  P&ris.  Elertik 
•  .'rv'/it  iH  not  dir«rcJly  f-rnploy^^d  to  prodoc*  friction,  or  reCanlins: 
''t'.<i'..  but  r<r'^ ijiprd  jxiwer  U  obtaintd  from  the  momentam  trf  Uie 

;    :un  jlJ^rjf. 

Act f  nUm, — Til';  f'ff'-ft*^  of  thi-  heat  of  the  fsnn:  tlic  light  of  the  rtan 
v^'-'.aJl  fK;iiiji<^rn.  Many  phvbiei'rts  spc-ak  of  radiation  as  one  tliiiiz, 
\\a.,  tJiat  pHifiiicin;;.  aiid  of  radiant  ener^'  as  another  thing,  that 
pn/'Ju'M'd,     ism  (jKShiiAL  Dktioxary. 

Action,  LochI. — ixx;al  amnion,  a  name  given  to  chemical  action 
itfkiui^  ]}\iu-M  in  t?je  battery,  n-irardless  of  the  external  noeiallic  coo- 
tK'Ction  \H:\.yitH'M  tbe  plates.  It  consumes  the  zinc  without  geneiating 
iiu*.  working  current. 

Acilphone^ — An  apparatus  for  the  production  of  sound,  by  the 
iictinic  rays. 

Adjuftting*  regulating,  changing  or  adjusting  the  armature  of  a 
relay  tio  that  signals  come  properly. 

Air,  Electrical  CondnctiTity  of— Some  electricians,  among 
tb'ff/j  Mr.  Greer  and  Mr.  Loomis.  have  held  that  humid  air  acts 
tu$  a  ^;'ynductor  of  electricity:  others,  notably  the  Count  du  Monoel  and 
M.  Gaupiin,  have  maintained  that  it  doi-s  not.  Recent  experiments 
of  M.  >Iarangoni  support  the  latter  theory  verv  decidedly,  for  he  finds 
tliat  a  Leyden  jar  heated  so  as  to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture  on 
its  glaH)  walls,  and  thus  arrest  surface  conduction,  gives  a  long  spark 
tM  in  the  driest  air.  When,  however,  the  precaution  of  heatmg  the 
walls  of  the  jar  is  not  t^kon.  the  moisture  condenses  on  the  latter,  and 
forming  a  thin  film  of  water,  causes  a  silent  discharge,  which  might 
be  niiKtaken  for  a  slow  dischargii^  throusrh  the  conducting  air.  It  fol- 
lowH  from  these  experiments  that  the  loss  of  electricity-  on  telegraph 
iin(;H  JH  wholly  due  to  surface  conduction  over  the  wet  and  dirty  insu- 
la torn  or  k-aka^pe  alonff  entAndtvi  threads  and  branches  of  trees  at  par- 
ticular yxiints.  and  not  to  a  ireneral  discharge  into  the  saturated  air. 

Alann,  Brophy^9  PetoctiT*  Fire-— A^device  for  preventing  false 
iilarrriH  iKfing  sent  out  on  the  f  n  telegraph  lines.    See  "Scienti* 

tic  American."  June  ftd.  IT 

A 1  Arms,  BnrgUr.— T  V  attached  ♦^  "Endows  and 

d^Kirs,  so  as  to  give  wami'  cil  er  •-  tatnider. 

Copixrr  win-s  nmning  th  com  ^.  tb6 

tMttcry,  and  with  this  win 
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AlarmS)  Electric. — An  apparatus  used  on  telephones,  burglar 
alarms,  etc,,  for  calling  attention.  In  Edward's  patent  Electric  Bells, 
the  working  parts  are  scaled  lo  exclude  dust,  dampness,  insects,  which 
often  render;  the  common  bell  inoperative.  This  alarm  is  simple  and 
easy  to  operate.  By  moving  a  switch  attached  to  it,  the  house  is 
disconnected.  The  Edwards  bell  notifies  the  inmates  if  any  doors  or 
windows  are  left  open. 

Alarm,  Kerner's  £lectic  Barglar.— The  combination  of  a  main 
line,  a  main  battery,  one  or  more  circuit  closers,  adapted  to  shunt  a  por- 
tion of  the  main  line.     See  official  "Gazette,"  Feb.  28,  1883. 

Alamm. — An  apparatus  for  calling  the  attention  of  Telephone  sub- 
scribers, etc. ,  etc.  Cook's  Telephone  Alarum  consists  of  a  brass  wheel 
centered  to  an  upright  bracket  attached  to  a  stand  and  capable  of  be- 
ing rotated  in  a  vertical  plane.  In  calling  a  distant  station  the  button 
is  pressed  down  and  a  turn  of  the  wheel  is  given  with  the  left.  In 
Spagnoletti's  electric  fire  alarm,  the  system  consists  of  an  apparatus 
fixed  in  the  engine  depot  and  worked*  from  various  given  outlying 
stations;  one  line  wire  is  only  required;  a  constant  current  is  always 
on  the  wire.  The  self-acting  fire  alarums  of  Bright  have  small  heat- 
detecting  boxes  placed  on  the  cornice  or  ceiling  of  each  room  pro- 
tected. A  bimetallic  spring  in  each  box  is  expanded  on  any  undue 
heat  arising,  and  makes  contacts.     See  Fire  Alarms. 

Alloy,— All  the  Antimony  metal  of  commerce  may  be  considered 
an  alloy.  It  is  never  pure,  but  contains  iron  in  all  instances.  By  the 
addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  phosphorous  to  bronze  alloy,  the 
qualities  of  the  latter  become  more  and  more  changed ;  the  grain  of 
ftractnre  becomes  finer. 

Alphabet,  Morse. — Consists  of  twenty-six  letters,  composed  of  dots 
and  oashes,  or  dots  and  spaces.  Morse  took  as  a  unit  of  space  a  dot. 
The  complete  alphabet,  as  originally  arranged  by  Morse,  and  still  used 
In  the  United  States  and  British  North  America,  is  as  follows: 

ABC  DEP  G  HI 


J  KLMNOPQR 

STUV  W  XY  Z& 

Amalgamatioii. — Zinc  protected  from  waste  by  having  its  surface 
coated  with  mercury.  Usually  done  by  cleaning  the  zinc  plate  iho- 
roughlv  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  then  rubbing  over  the  surface 
a  small  quantity  of  mercury. 

Ammeter.  An  instrument  invented  by  Prof.  Ayrton  for  measuring 
atrong  electric  currents. 

.  '  Ampere. — Thu  name  Ampere,  formerly  Weber,  is  now  given  to  the 
•ent  produced  b-  ""  F.  (1)  Volt,  hi  a  circuit  whose  resist- 

lisoneQiim.  ' 
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Ampere.— The  nnme  of  the  unit  of  current  "Weber,"  fonnflriy 
used  to  express  a  unit  of  current. 

Ampere.— A  recent  term  used  to  express  the  strength  of  a  current 
and  not  the  electro-motive  force  of  a  voltaic  battery  or  a  dynamo  ma- 
chine, the  ampere  being  in  fact  one  coulomb  per  second. 

Amperemeter.— An  apparatus  for  indicating  the  intensity  of  the 
current.  Deprez  &  Carpentier  arc  the  inventors  of  a  novel  one.  Bee 
London  ''Electrician,"  April  15th. 

Amperemeter. — An  instrument  ^hich  measures  in  amperes,  and 
shows  the  deposit  of  copper,  etc. 

Anemometer,— An  apparatus  for  indicating  audibly  at  surface  rate 
at  which  air  is  passing  through  underground  workings  of  minea. 
Hall's  A.  with  telephone  receiver  is  one  of  the  best. 

Anemometer.— An  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  and  velocity 
of  the  wind. 

Anion. — The  olectro-nogative,  or  chlorous  radical  of  the  salt  or  add 
decomposed.   Oxygen,  acid  radicals,  as  chlorine,  are  anions.    8eelQNB. 

Anode. — The  positive  electrode  or  pole  of  a  battery ;  the  wire  or 
plate  connected  to  the  copper  or  other  negative  clement  of  the  battery. 
The  way  by  which  electricity  enters  substances  through  which  it  can 
pass. 

Annanciators.  -An  electric  apparatus  principally  used  iu  hotels, 
steamers,  etc.,  for  announcing  the  calls  of  the  guests.  In  Edward's 
annunciators,  which  are  the  best,  there  are  no  wires  that  stretch  and 
break  by  using.  They  can  be  applied  without  regard  to  distance. 
Two  or  more  can  be  rung  from  the  front  door  in  different  parts  of 
the  house. 

Ansonia  Electric  Wire.    See  Wire;  also  Electric  Wire. 

Anti-Indnetien  Gable. — An  American  patent  cable  in  which  the 
inventor  claims,  first,  the  combination  of  a  complete  metallic  circuit 
of  low  resistance  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  cable  among  the  other 
conductors,  with  one  of  said  conductors  used  as  a  primary  circuit  and 
several  of  said  conductors  used  as  secondary  circuits,  whereby  the  ef- 
fects of  induction  are  overcome.  See  "Electrical  Review,"  March 4 
1882. 

Appliances,  Magneto-Eleetrie.— Appliances  for  treating  dis- 
ease by  currents  of  electricity.  Pulvermacher's,  Ryan's,  Wilson  & 
Garratt's,  are  largely  advertised.  The  latter  have  permanent  magnets 
enclosed  in  various  garments  worn  on  the  human  frame. 

Arc. — The  space  between  the  two  carbon  points  in  an  electric  lamp. 
By  "Multiple  Arc"  we  understand  several  lamps  in  series;  but  some 
electricians  claim  that  "  continuous  circuit "  would  express  the  mean- 
ing better. 

Arc.— See  Voltaic  Arc. 

Arc  Maltiple— See  Voltaic  Abo. 

Are  RegrHlaters,  Silton's  Elaetrle.— An  histniment  dedgnML  to 
b  away  with  tbaiPMiftMMiiiiMB  or  lllelBBring  in  arc  lamps.    Theopptf 
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carbon  revolves  by  means  of  a  small  electro- motor  set  in  motion  by 
the  same  current  which  gives  tiie  li^ht. 

Armatnre  (See  ViBUATma  Armatuke). — In  telegraphy  the  small 
strip  of  brass  and  soft  iron  which  is  manipulated  at  the  ends  of  the 
magnets  of  a  relay  sounder  or  register.  In  electric  lighting  it  is  the 
shaft  or  central  insulated  wire  which  revolves  near  the  magnets. 

Armatare,  Geo.  H.  Brown's.— The  core  of  this  armature  has  a 
section  cut  out,  leaving  a  space  through  which  the  separately  wound 
bobbins  may  be  slipped  to  place  them  in  said  core.  See  U.  S.  Patent. 
No.  255,137. 

Armature,  Siemens*.-  This  armature  acts  admirably  as  an  electro- 
dynamic  armature.  Three  layers  of  silk-covered  wire  are  «ecured 
upon  it  longitudinally  in  the  grooved  sides  and  over  the  ends  of  the 
armature. 

Arrester. — Lightning  apparatus  designed  to  protect  telegraph  of- 
fices, instruments  and  operators. 

Arrester,  Liglitning.— A  device  for  arresting  the  lightning  and 
preventing  the  destruction  of  fine  telegraph  instruments.  Ahearn's 
arrester  is  a  combination  of  a  series  of  electric  conducting  lines,  a  body 
in  electric  connection  with  the  earth. — An  intermediate  body  adapted 
to  make  and  break  connection  between  the  lines  and  the  earth-con- 
nected body. 

Astatic* — (ujy.   Being  without  polarity,  as  a  magnetic  neodle. 

Astiltic  Galvanometer* — A  galvanometer  with  astatic  needles. 

Atom.^-The  supposed  ultimate  particle  of  the  elements.  Atom  and 
equivalent,  were  formerly  used  for  same  purpose,  but  modern  chem- 
istry attaches  a  distinct  iiea  to  the  atom,  which  correlates  iii  not  only 
to  chemical  affinity,  but  to  heat  and  other  forces. 

Atom  Weight  -  The  relative  weights  of  the  atoms,  as  compared 
with  that  of  hydrogen  taken  as  (1). 

Aadiometer — A  Sonometer. 

Aadiplione — An  instrument,  or  gutta  percha  fan,  by  which  deaf 
persons  can  hear  by  holding  it  against  the  teeth. 

Autographic  Telegraphy  — A  system  where  the  messages  appear 
at  the  distant  end  in  the  handwriting  of  the  writer.  Casselli,  Saw- 
yer and  Leggo  are  the  prominent  inventors  of  this  system.     See  Tel- 

BGRAPOT.  AUTOORAPHIC. 

Automatic  Teiegraphy. — A  system  by  which  the  messages  are 
transmitted  from  long  ribbons  of  paper,  wliich  have  been  prepared  by 
a  puncher,  the  messages  appearing  at  the  other  end  of  the  Ime  in  Morse 
characters  on  chemically  prepared  paper.  Those  of  Wheatstone, 
Edison  and  Little  are  the  best. 

Automatic  Type  Printing^ Telegraph —A  modification  of  the 
Electro-motor  Type  Printer.  Phelps  and  Siemens  have  invented  the 
best  in  use.    (See  Prescott,  page  734.) 

AAtr'fi  Maratfrlng  Telephone.— This  instrument,  shown  first  at 
fiKfk  )Bl  oduces  musical  sounds.    Sec  Telepkonb. 


AntomMle  Tjp«  Writer  T«lc|rraph  (Hursoh's).— By  tbia  a 


Waikingion'. 


.^t>r  KrA 


rotuB.  any  peraoii  fimi' 
liar  with  a  tvpe-wriler 
can  send  (leepatclM 
vrhich  will  print  them- 
ee\ve&  through  «  type- 
writer at  the  other  aid 
of  Ihe  line.    A  buBinen 


eend  a  i       _^_    , 

to  nnotber  city  by  dic- 
tating to  the  operator  of 
his  type -writer,  tta 
manipulation  of  tb« 
kej'a  of  the  writer  ben 
prints  the  deapticb 
through  a  type-writer 
in  the  office  ofaconee- 
pondent  in  a  distant ciif 
in  Ihe  same  manner  aid 
at  the  same  instant  M 
Ihe  printing  of  tlM 
home  instrument.  It 
is  all  done  on  one  win 

The  diagram  may 
enable  the  reader  to 
uodersland  the  new 
invention. 

Antomalle  Tela- 
graph  (Lbooo'b)  -Thii 
machine  is  said  tobavo 
transmillcd  two  thou- 
sand words  per  minulo. 
The  invent  or  is  a  Cana- 
dian elect  rician  rcsidini 
in  New  York.  L^tfm* 
Foe  -  simile      Hachine 


aulograpliic  Iclegrams  which  look  I'ko  pbolographa. 


Balance.— See  Biodoe. 

Bulunee,  Aotlnlc.— The  Aclinic  balnnce.  or  Bolometer,  is  aimllar 
>o  Ibe  Siemens'  Electric  Pvrometer,  where  changes  of  lemperature  an 
■asured  by  changes  in  tie  resistance  of  a  cocductor, 
Glance,  Indnction. — An  invention  of  Prof,  Hughea,  I'.R.S.,  a 
itnated  American  electrician.    It  will  defeat  the  presenca  of  aiij 
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metallic  body;  can  be  used  as  a  coin  detector,  slibwing  if  the  coin  is 
light  weight,  etc.,  and  for  many  other  practical  purposes.  A  modified 
form  was  used  by  Professor  Bell  in  trying  to  locate  the  bullet  in  the 
body  of  President  Garfield.  The  apparatus  used  by  Prof.  Bell  con- 
sists of  two  flat  coils  about  four  inches  in  diameter  and  one-half  an 
inch  in  thickness  of  insulated  copper  wire,  a  battery,  a  condenser,  an 
interrupter,  or  circuit-breaker,  and  a  telephone.  The  ends  of  the  pri- 
mary or  inducing  coil,  are  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery,  and 
in  the  same  circuit  are  a  condenser,  a  circuit-breaker,  whose  vibrating 
tongue  opens  and  closes  the  circuit  with  ^reat  rapidity.  The  ends  of 
the  secondary  coil  on  which  the  current  is  to  be  induced,  are  carried 
to  the  binding  screws  of  a  Bell  Telephone.  When  the  connections 
have  all  been  made,  the  secondary  coil  is  laid  on  the  primary  coil  so 
that  their  respective  circumferences  exactly  coincide.  The  circuit- 
breaker  is  then  set  in  motion  and  the  rapidly  interrupted  current 
through  the  primary  coil  induces  another  cdrrent  of  higher  intensity 
in  the  secondary  coil,  and  as  it  does  so  a  loud  musical  tone  is  heard 
in  the  telephone  with  which  the  secondary  coil  is  connected.  Bell 
adjusted  the  centers  t>f  the  over-lapping  coils  at  such  a  distance  that 
a  perfect  balance  of  silence  is  brought  about.  If  a  bullet  is  brought 
within  a  distance  of  a  few  inches,  there  will  be  heard  in  the  telephone 
a  faint,  but  clearly  perceptible  note,  which  becomes  louder  and  louder 
as  the  metal  approaches  the  sensitive  surface. 

Ba ill's  Telegrraph. — A  system  of  electro-chemical  recording  tele- 
graph, invented  by  Alexander  Bain.  The  decomposing  power  of  the 
current  produces  written  characters  at  a  distance. 

Bsilance,  ludnction,  Pn>f.  Bell's.— A  modification  of  Hughes* 
induction  balance,  with  which  to  find  the  position  of  a  projectile  in 
the  body,  and  which  consists  essentially  of  two  fiat  coils  superposed ; 
the  edge  of  one  is  over  the  axis  pf  the  other,  one  coil  receiving  a  vibra- 
tory current,  while  a  telephone  is  the  circuit  of  the  other.  The  coils, 
mounted  in  a  wooden  case,  are  moved  over  the  body;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  sounds  heard  when  the  ball  is  approached,  the  position 
of  the  latter  can  be  inferred. 

Baillotter,  Electrical. — An  instrument  for  recording  votes  cast  in 
political  and  other  societies.  Each  knob  represents  a  candidate  and 
the  voter  has  merely  to  press  whichever  he  chooses.  At  each  touch  a 
bell  rings.     The  result  jof  the  ballot  is  seen  in  plain  figures. 

Barometert  Electrical. — An  instrument  for  telling  the  state  of 
the  weather  by  the  aid  of  electricity.  See  ** Nature,"  April  13th, 
1883. 

Base. — The  part  of  the  instrument  containing  the  helix,  switch, 
primary  and  secondary  binding  posts,  etc.  (For  chemical  definition 
see  Radical.) 

Bathometer. — An  instrument  for  measuring  the  depth  of  the  sea 
without  the  use  of  a  sounding  line*  It  was  invented  by  Dr.  C.  W, 
Siemens, 
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r*tlcry.— 1.  T&o  iiifitnuncnt  talEcn  m  » 
whole.  3.  Tbat  fisrt  of  tho  machine  composed 
of  tbe  jars  coaldaing  tlie  exciting  fluid  and 
plaice. 

(8.) — A  propcrlj  connected  siiccesskxi  of 
cells.  B.  used  in  commerce,  geneme,  wilh 
poesiblj  one  exception,  ItacJr  electricity  b^  ozi- 
dation.  ZiDC,  tbe  most  easily  oxidiicd  of  tbe 
cheftp  metals,  is  at  preeent  employed  in  all 
forms  of  batteries.  For  tbe  laws  reflating  IhB 
combination,  eee  ELECTKoxorrvB  Fobck,  Rfr 

eUlT&NCB,  CELL,CintRENT,  etc. 

Batteries  bave  practically  been  replaced  ia 
America  by  connecting  Beveral  dynamo  ma- 
cbines  in  circuit,  and  have  worked  telegnpb 
linea  BUCcesafuUy  without  tlie  aid  of  any  of  tM 
usual  forms  of  B. 

(4.)  CONBTAHT  BiTTERT.— A  baHenr  usnally 
composed  of  two  fluids,  in  wliicti  are  imiuened 
k  the  aifferent  parte  composing  the  element,  and 
psepsrated  from  each  other  bv  a  pnroua  Ju  or 
'  diaphragm,  or  by  speciflc  gravity  (Qtaritj  BiU- 
tery)  and  giviog  a  current  with  no  perceptible 
diminution  of  quantity.  The  opposite  of  Inconbtaht  Battest, 
which  Bee.  This  battery  is  used  to  generate  the  constant  or  galvanic 
current,  in  contradistinction  to  tbe  battery  oi  macbine  to  produce  tlie 
Farad^c  current. 

Batterieii,  D'ArsanTBl's.— The  improvement  in  this  battery  con- 
sists ID  dipping  the  partitions  into  collodion — tbus  offering  great  la- 
■istanee  to  the  attacks  of  acids. 

Battery.  Talland'a. — This  is  one  of  the  beet  batteries  in  use.  and 
employed  very  extensively  in  United  States.  Tho  monthly  eipennc  of 
keeping  in  order  six  hundred  CalHud  cells,  dislributing  in  three 
batteries  which  supply  ten  circuitij,  is  thirty  dollars,  bee  Cau^dd's 
Battery. 

f)atl«ry,  Carbon-Electrode.— An  advantage  of  this  battefyis  that 
if  it  becomes  weak  and  there  is  no  salammoniac  at  band  it  con  be 
charged  for  tbe  time  being  with  common  salt,  but  this  should  only  ba 
resorted  to  in  an  emergency. 

Uatterr.  Cantery-— This  battery  produces  a  high  clcctro-motive 
force,  and  has  a  very  low  internal  resistance.  A  single  cell.  czpodDg 
twenty-two  square  inches  of  negative  surface,  gives  an  eleclro- 
motive  force  of  1.B9  volts,  and  an  internal  reaisltmce  of  only  about 
0.06  ohm. 

Tubes  are  used  for  blowing  air  into  tho  battery,  thereby  greatly  in- 
creasing Its  activity. 
Tl>e  Outery  BatteiT'  !■  cprnpoaet]  of  four  midt  cells.    It  will  heal 
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f  lO  indies  of  No.  14 


Battrrf ,  Danlell's.— CompoHrd  of  a  TCBscl  in  which  slands  a  noroua 

cky  cylinder  which  la  surrimndcii  by  a  zinc  pj^linaer.  whilst  in  Ihe 
clay  cell  a  thin  elici^t  of  copper  is  Biispeniled,  which  is  nlluched  lo  tlie 
cupper  wire  connected  Willi  Ihe  zinc  cylinder  of  the  next  t-kmenl.  To 
charge  this  hatlery  you  put  water  in  the  yioroiis  I'lip  anil  the  plusa  ves- 
Bcl.  In  about  an  hour  enoiifth  Bulphate  of  copper  will  have  been  dia- 
«olvcd  to  put  the  battery  in  action. 
Battel?,  Do  Eobuth'B  KecoudarT.— The  object  of  Ihto  InTCStic 
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is  to  eonstruct  an  apparatus  for  accumulating  electric  energy  in  which 
the  layers  of  peroxide  of  lead  and  of  spongy  lead  with  which  the  aiif 
ode  and  cathode  become  coated,  mav  be  of  great  thickness.  See 
**  Telegraph  Journal,"  April  29th,  1882. 

Battery,  De  Pezzer's. —This  is  a  modification  of  Planters  battery, 
the  thickness  of  the  negative  plate  being  diminished,  while  its  surface 
is  doubled.  See  **  Scientific  American"  supplement,  vol  xiii,  No.  823. 

Battery,  Earth. — An  earth  battery  is  made  bv  placing  a  long  sheet 
of  copper  on  moist  earth  and  at  the  other  end  a  long  sheet  of  zinc  in 
water  or  moist  earth  and  connecting  the  bed  by  an  insulated  wire. 
This  kind  of  a  battery  is  strong  enough  to  work  very  sensitive  systems 
of  telegraphy,  but  not  of  sufficient  power  to  operate  the  Morse  system. 

Battery,  Faure's  —  A  battery  composed  of  several  pieces  of 
thin  lead,  coarse  cloth,  minium  c^ed  lead),  and  acidulated  water,  and 
is  used  for  the  storing  of  electricity.  Minium,  or  red  lead,  is  placed 
upon  the  sheets  of  lead,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
coarse  piece  of  cloth  or  blotting  paper;  the  acidulated  water  bemg 
one-tenth  sulphuric  acid.  The  minium  should  be  painted  thickly  on 
the  sheets  of  lead,  and  in  order  to  charge  the  battery,  it  should  be 
connected  several  hours  with  a  battery,  or  with  a  dynamo  machine 
for  a  short  time.  The  minium  is  thereby  reduced  to  metallic  spongy 
lead  in  the  negative  pole,  and  oxidized  to  the  peroxide  of  lead  in  & 
•positive  pole.  When  the  cell  is  discharffed,  the  reduced  lead  beeomes 
oxidized  and  the  peroxide  of  lead  is  reduced  until  the  cell  becomes 
inert.  The  improvement  over  the  Plante  cell  consists  in  substituting 
masses  of  spongy  lead  instead  of  lead  in  the  Faure  cell ;  the  action  is 
almost  unlimited.  A  battery  of  Faure's  cells,  and  weighing  150  lbs., 
is  capable  of  storing  up  a  quantity  of  electricity  equivalent  to  one 
horse  power  during  one  hour.  The  loss  resulting  from  the  charging 
and  discharging  of  this  battery  is  not  great.  The  battery  can  be  car- 
ried from  one  place  to  another  without  injunr. 

Batteries.  Galynnfc  Po1ari/atir>n,  or  Magazine  of  Electricity. 
—Invented  by  J.  W.  Johnson  and  C.  Faure.  This  battery  though  in- 
capable of  producinjj  electricity  will,  when  charged  from  a  dynamo  <Hr 
a  battery,  retain  and  furnish  when  required  the  charge  of  electricity. 
Leaden  plates  are  mechanically  covered  with  a  coating  of  metallic 
salts,  mixed  with  inert  substances,  as  a  coaling  of  lead  mixed  with  pure 
pulverized  coke,  which  mixtures  mav  be  moistened  with  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  gelatine.  When  two  elen*"  ired  in  this  way  and  coupled 
together  as  in  a  battery  in  |huric  acid,  are^^mected 
with  some  electrical  source,  it  \fche  sulphate  c^'^^^^iftbe 


reduced  on  one  of  the  plates  t  Adhesive  p               ^fe 

After  this  has  been  done  for  o  k  Vhihe  cun                      m 

Ro  as  to  reduce  the  other  elei  ing 

'^mes  re-oxidized,  and  lead .  <»x). 

'di^,  so  two  elements  vi 

•tale,  a&d  the  coverinjit  <  « 
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This  pair  of  elements  thus  becomes  a  magazine  of  electro-chemical 
energy  and  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  galvanic  battery. 

Battery,  Hi^^^s. — A  new  kind  of  secondary  battery  for  storing 
electricity.  By  Higg's  process  secondary  cells  can  be  constructed, 
charged  and  ofrered  for  sale  at  a  very  low  price,  and  when  exhausted 
the  battery  can  be  recharged  for  a  small  compensation  either  by  the 
ordinary  battery  or  a  dynamo-machine.  The  secondary  battery  of 
Dr.  Higg's  overcomes  a  defect  found  in  Plante's  and  Faure's. 

Battery y  Uopkln's  Qalvaiiic. — The  claim  is  for  a  medical  battery 
having  zinc  ana  copper  electrodes  separated  by  bibulous  paper.  Sec 
•*  Official  Gazette,"  April  18,  1882. 

Battery,  Maiigaiie><e. — A  battery  in  which  ferro  manganese  takes 
the  place  of  the  zinc  in  the  Bunsen  cell.  Sulphuric  acid  at  one-twentieth . 
The  salts  produced  are  manganese  sulphate  and  nitrate. 

Batter^,  M.  De  Pezzer's  Improved  Secondary. — The  negative 
electrode  is  a  very  thin  sheet  of  lead,  not  exceeding  one  millimeter 
in  thickness,  the  positive  plate  is  two-thirds  of  a  millimeter  thick.  Be- 
sides, two  like  pairs  were  employed,  each  consisting:  of  two  leaden 
plates  of  the  same  thickness,  but  one  of  them  had  twice  as  large  a  sur- 
face as  the  other.  These  pairs  were  both  charged  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  they  were  so  arranged  that  in  one  case  the  plate  with  the 
larger  surface  served  as  positive  element,  and  in  the  other  pair  it  was 
made  the  negative  element.  Repeated  experiments  made  in  this  way 
showed  that  the  pair  in  which  the  plate  with  the  larger  surface  formed 
the  negative  electrode  collected  more  electricity  than  the  other  pair  in 
four  consecutive  continuances,  and  that  the  discharge  of  the  pair  with 
the  large  negative  plates  took  at  least  an  hour,  while  in  the  pair  in 
which  the  positive  plate  had  the  large  surface  it  only  lasted  for  half 
an  hour. 

In  a  battery  in  which  both  plates  were  as  large  as  the  big  plates  in 
the  battery  just  described,  the  results  were  not  so  good  as  the  pair 
with  the  large  negative  and  smaller  positive  plates. 

De  Pezzer  changed  the  construction  of  his  battery  as  follows:  The 
surface  of  the  positive  leaden  plate  was  only  made  half  as  large  as 
that  of  the  negative,  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  cuts  wTre 
made  in  it.  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  was  the  same  as  in  Plante's 
secondary  battery,  but  the  weight  of  battery  to  collect  a  certain 
quantity  of  electricity,  is  less  than  with  the  former  constniction.  Du- 
cretes  uses  plates  with  indentations  made  on  rolls. 

Battery,  New  Secondary. — ^In  this  battery  zinc  is  used  for  the 
positive  element,  and  the  usual  lead  plate,  with  its  coating  of  i)eroxido, 
for  the  negative  element.  The  solution  used  is  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
the  action  preciaeljL^alogous  with  Sutton's,  the  copper  plate  and  sul- 
phate of  copr  -^  being  simply  replaced  by  a  zinc  plate  and 
Tilphate  o*  The  E.M.F.  of  this  cell  is  very  high,  a 

•gle  cdl  e  of  potentials  of  2.4  volts.    Its  resistance 

t,  of  00  »w  as  desired. 


Plantal  ElemelllB, 
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Bdtlerj,  PUbU'b,— A  battery  eimikr  to 
Faure's  for  atoring  electricity.  It  formolj 
conBietcd  of  two  long  broao  etripe  of  kM 
rolled  into  a  spiral  after  the  manner  adofded 
bj;  Offerehaus  nnd  Hare,  for  the  common  vd- 
laic  pile  and  separated  by  a  coarse  cloth.  Tbe 
two  atripB  were  dipped  icto  a  jar  filled  with 
nine  parts  water  and  one  part  eulpburic  acid. 
In  a  later  form  of  Planle's,  two  pairs  of  nil»- 
ber  Btrjps  must  be  uaed  about  0.4  inch  wide 
and  alxiut  0.6  inch  thick.  The  lamellKwbkb 
forniB  the  prolongation  of  the  lead  plalea 
must  be  cut  at  the  opposite  citremitiea.  Tba 
eheets  which  are  separated  by  the  rubbn 
strips  are  rolled  around  a  cjliniler  of  wood  or 
metal  shown  m  6e;.  2.  Tliti  stopei  of  the  jar  k  of 
ebonite.  Fig.  3.  (p.  11),  represents  a  sccondaiy 
couple  in  wtiich  the  lead  eberts  are  about  24 
inches  long,  8  inches  high  and  one  millimeter 
in  thickness,  Tbe  element  is  formed  and 
charged  bj  the  aid  nf  two  small  Bunsen  ele- 
menla.  It  is  not  well  fitted  for  accumulaling 
and  storing  electricity  til!  afltr  a  series  rf 
^■Tgj  operations  which  constitute  the  formation  of 
^-^^  Ihe  element.  The  tormalion  consists  in  suc- 
cessively charging  and  discharging  the  ele- 
ments a  great  many  times.  Bee  Battekt, 
Faukk. 


PUntS'l  Conslrnctloa  of  fiDCODdtrrE'mMiili 
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PlantC'a  invention  la  a.  secondary  buttery  of  great  power.  Tliis 
'  BTCBt  power  arises  from  tlie  powerful  affluity  usUting  between  per- 
'oxido  of  lead  nnd  hydrogen,  a  fact  first  noticed  by  De  1^  Rire.  It  cua- 
aiata  of  nine  elcmciits  presenting  a  tolitl  anrfaee  of  ten  square  metrea. 
Each  element  is  formed  of  two  lead  [ilatea  njlted  into  &  spiral  and 
eeparatnl  by  coantc  cloth  and  immersed  in  water  Acidulated  with  ooe- 
I  tenil)  of  sulphuric  acid. 


891) 
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combination  of  the  membcrB  of  a  tbcrmo-elcctric  couple  with  a  man 
of  refractory  insuluCtDg  matcriala  in  which  Ihuy  are  embedded,  where- 
by fueible  or  oxiduble  maleriub  muy  be  used  for  the  couple  without 
injury  from  fusion.     See  O.  G.,  April  4[h.  1882. 

BAlterT,  Roawe's  Secwudarjr.— One  of  the  luiesl  forms  of  second- 
ary battenes.  The  negative  pole  is  a  sheet  of  pollodium.  At  the  posi- 
tive pole  a  sheet  of  lead.  The  cleclrolyzed  liquid  is  sulphuric  acid  at  one- 
tenth.  Another  form  is  armnged  bf  bavio^r  the  plate  of  lead  covered 
with  astrotum  of  litltareeor  pure  oxide,  or  all  these  substances  mixed. 

Batterr,  giMm6r*B  Medical.— In  this  A  illustrates  the  iron  plus 
by    which     tie 

encd  by  drawing 
it  upward.  A 
hard  rubber  cell 
holds  the  cle- 
remoTB 

E  ia  loosened 
and  Lhe  clump  it 

forward.  Be- 
hind E  the  ziac 
olrip  Z  is  shown 
protruding  from 
the  cell,  held  by 
a  bifurcating 
clamp,      hinged 
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Battery,  S<*a  Salt.— Although  ioferior  to  many  others,  this  may 
be  recommended  near  the  sea  where  the  expense  is  comparatively 
small.  An  old  experiment  shows  that  if  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of 
copper  be  immersed  in  the  sea  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other  and  attached  to  a  single  wire,  a  current  of  considerable  intensity 
is  produced.  The  internal  resistance  of  this  kind  of  battery  is  very 
feeble. 

Battery,  Sellon's  Secondary. — Magazines  of  electricity  composed 
of  lead  or  other  suitable  material  which  are  coated  with  spongy  lead 
or  other  spongy  metal.  Such  plates  being  immersed  in  cells,  vessels 
or  receptacles  containing  acidulated  water ,or  other  suitable  liquid,  the 
object  of  the  invention  providing  the  maximum  of  active  surface  with 
minimum  space,  so  as  to  obtain  a  battery  of  great  strength  in  a  small 
compass.     8ee  "Telegraph  Journal,"  April  29th,  1882. 

Battery,  Sellon's  Secondary. — This  invention  relates  to  the  use  in 
the  construction  ot  secondary  batteries  of  perforated  plates  or  sheets 
roughened,  serrated  or  indented,  composed  of  lead,  platinum,  or  car- 
bon refuse;  in  o:-  against  which  plates  spongy  or  finely  divided  lead  or 
other  salts  or  compounds  of  lead,  or  other  suitable  substance  may  be 
held  or  retained.     See  **  Scientific  American,"  May  20th,  1882. 

Battery,  SeDlecq. — No  acid  is  used  iu  this  battery  and  no  waste 
takes  place,  the  latter  being  so  to  speak,  renewed  by  reversals  of  cur- 
rent, as  in  secondary  batteries. 

Battery,  Stuudard  (jrayity.— One  of  the  best  forms,  and  largely 
used  in  the  United  States. 

Directions  for  Using.— Unfold  the  copper  strip  so  as  to  form  a 
cross,  and  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

Suspend  the  zinc  about  four  inches  above  the  copper,  from  the 
tripod  or  cross-piece.  The  connector  for  this  purpose  has  a  hole  to  re- 
ceive the  wire  from  the  copper  of  the  next  cup. 

Connect  one  of  the  line  wires  to  the  copper  at  one  end  of  the  bat- 
tery. At  the  other  end  of  the  battery  the  connector  which  holds  the 
zinc  receives  the  other  line  wire. 

Pour  clean  water  into  the  jar  so  as  to  cover  the  zinc.  Then,  finally, 
drop  in  the  blue  vitriol  in  small  lumps,  not  over  six  or  eight  ounces 
per  cup  at  one  time. 

The  battery,  when  first  set  up  as  above,  is  ready  for  use  as  a  main 
battery. 

A  local  battery  should  stand  two  or  three  days  on  a  closed  circuit 
before  using,  as  the  resistance  in  the  battery  itself  makes  the  current 
weak.  But  the  resistance  may  be  reduced  and  the  battery  be  made 
immediately  available  by  drawing  about  half  a  pint  of  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  from  a  battery  already  in  use  and  pouring  it  into  ajar; 
<nr,  3lfeMMyB  cannot  be  done,  by  pouring  into  the  liquid  four  or  five 
c     '  '    rized  sulphate  of  zinc. 

ould  be  dropped  into  the  iar  as  it,  is  consumed,  care 
it  goen  to  the  bottom.    The  neecl  of  bhie  vitriol  is 
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shown  by  the  fading  of  the  blue  color,  which  shonld  be  kept  as  hlgli 
as  the  top  of  the  copper,  but  should  never  reach  the  zinc. 

After  the  battery  has  been  started  no  further  attention  is  required, 
except  to  keejp  it  supplied  with  blue  vitriol,  until  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  in  solution  has  become  too  great.  In  that  case  draw  out 
a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  liquid  with  a  syringe  or  cup  and  replace  it 
with  clear  water. 

As  long  as  the  battery  continues  in  action  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  solution  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar. 

A  hydrometer  is  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  strength 
of  this  solution. 

When  the  specific  gravity  is  less  than  15  degrees,  there  is  too  little 
sulphate  of  zinc;  when  it  is  30  degrees  or  over,  there  is  too  much  in 
solution,  and  it  must  be  diluted.  When  the  zinc  becomes  coated  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  battery,  it  must  be  taken  out| 
scraped  clean  and  washed. 

Battery,  The  Sutton  Storage.— The  latest  form  of  Mr.  Heniy 
Sutton's  sulphate  of  copper  storage  battery  has  been  described  by  him 
to  the  Royal  Society.  It  consists  of  a  flat  square  copper  case  or  box, 
similar  in  shape  to  the  earthenware  pot  of  a  Grove  or  Smee  celL  This 
box  is  fitted  with  a  lid  of  paraffined  wood,  from  which  hangs  a  plate 
of  lead  amalgamated  with  mercury.  The  lead  is  supported  by  bdng 
fixed  in  a  groove  along  the  und^r  side  of  the  wooden  lid,  and  its  lower 
end  is  placed  in  a  corresponding  groove  along  the  upper  side  of  a  slip 
of  paraffined  wood  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  The  lead  phUe, 
which  is  the  positive  electrode  of  the  cell,  thus  forms  a  partial  parti- 
tion, nearly  dividing  the  cell  into  two  compartments,  and  presenting 
a  face  to  each  of  the  copper  sides  of  the  box,  which  form  the  negative 
electrode.  A  vent  hole  in  the  wooden  cap  allows  the  solution  of  sol* 
phate  of  copper  to  be  introduced,  and  also  the  state  of  the  charee  to 
be  examined  by  inserting  a  glass  rod  and  observing  the  color  of  the 
solution. 

Bell. — Call  bells  are  small  bells  with  small  magnets  on  the  same 
board,  and  are  used  chiefly  by  the  Telephone  subscribers  when  they 
desire  to  call  up  a  subscriber.  Plans  have  been  devised  by  which  one 
subscriber  may  be  rung  up  without  calling  the  others,  although  tliey  may 
be  on  the  same  wire.  Call  bells  are  also  largely  used  in  hotels,  private 
houses,  factories,  elevators,  etc.  There  arc  various  forms,  such  as  the 
double  call  bells,  Siemens  &  Halske  alarm  bell,  single  bells  that  can 
be  worked  without  interrupting  the  circuit,  etc.  • 

Binary. — ^The  constitution  of  two.    See  General  Dictionary. 

Block  System. — A  system  of  running  trains  by  telegraph  much 
used  in  England.  A  certain  interval  of  space  instead  of  time  is  kept 
between  trains.  It  is  the  only  absolutely  safe  system  of  running  trains. 
Some  of  the  most  important  railways  in  America  have  adopted  thk 
system.  The  stationary  signal  displayed  at  the  block  station  of  the 
y.  R.  R  ii)  r^    1/fhite  signifies  that  the  bldck  is  clear  of  traliML 
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Green  signifies  that  trains  are  moving  on  the  block.  The  red  signal 
must  be  displayed  immediately  after  the  departure  of  a  passenger  train 
and  not  raised  until  it  has  cleared  the  main  track  at  or  passed  the  next 
block  station.  The  red  signal  must  be  held  up  by  hand  and  never  se- 
cured when  raised.  Spagnoletti's  block  telegraph  instrument  always 
shows  the  condition  of  the  line,  whether  clear  or  blocked,  train  on  or  off 
line;  it  self -registers  the  exhaustion  of  the  battery,  thereby  giving  a 
signalman  three  or  four  days  notice  that  the  battery  power  requires 
attention,  and  also  any  defect  to  the  line  wire  and  instruments.  It  is 
adapted  for  three,  two,  or  one  line  wires.  For  full  accoimt  see 
Journal  of  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  vol.  x,  No.  38. 

Board.  Electrical  Switch,  Vairs. — In  this  board  the  plates  are 
very  thin,  and  the  contacting  surfaces  of  the  plugs  are  wider  than  the 
thickness  of  the  plates,  to  insure  a  connection.  To  prevent  contact 
with  two  or  more  plates  at  the  same  time,  their  contacting  portions 
are  so  arranged  that  no  two  consecutive  plates  are  in  same  vertical 
line.     See  **  Otficial  Gazette,"  U.  S.  P,  office,March  14,  1882. 

Board,  Scribner'rt  Electrical  Switch.— In  this  switch  each  sub- 
scriber's line  is  connected  with  the  grooves  through  an  annunciator. 
See  "Patent  Office  Gazette,"  Feb.  1,  1882. 

B<iard,  Malt! pie  Switch. — The  multiple  switch  board,  described 
briefly,' is  a  means  for  making  the  terminals  of  the  wires  of  subscribers 
appear  at  different  boards,  and  be  operated  without  interference. 

At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  practice  it  has  been  success- 
ful to  use  separate  boards  for  the  terminals,  and  that  they  have  been 
operated  without  interference,  thus  enabling  the  switchman  at  either 
board  to  know  at  once  whether  the  party  wanted  was  busy,  and  if  not, 
to  make  the  connection. 

At  the  Telephone  Exchange  office,  where  the  system  has  been  most 
perfectly  tried,  the  manager  speaks  highly  of  this  system.  The  time 
occupiea  in  making  tlio  connection  is  less  than  in  the  ordinary  tele- 
phone exchange  of  one  hundred  subscribers.  In  Chicago,  also,  the 
system  has  been  tried  and  has  found  favor. 

As  the  telephone  continues  to  grow  in  favor,  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  duplicate  board  is  only  one  of  time. 

The  system,  as  is  signified  by  the  title,  **  Multiple  Board,"  can  be 
adapted  to  the  use  of  three  or  four  boards  for  the  terminals  of  the 
wires,  all  working  independently  of  each  other.  Telephone  men  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  advantage  of  this  board. 

Boat,  ElPCtric.  —A  boat  In  which  the  propelling  power  is  elec- 
tricity. The  first  one  was  constructed  in  1839.  Trouve  recently 
constructed  a  small  electric  boat  which  excited  great  curiosity. 
Another  inventor  proposes  to  cross  the  English  channel  by  an  electric 
boat. 

Bolometf^r. — A  kind  of  celestial  thermometer  for  measuring  the 
heat  of  the  stars,  indicating  less  than  one  fifty-thousandth  of  one 
d^gree»  F* 
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Breaker,  Aniomntio  Clrcnii— A  recent  invcntloii  of  Maloncr  4 
Burger.     For  full  description  see  the  **  Engineer,"  Feb  24th.  1883. 

Box.— In  telegraphy  a  street  box  for  wires  which  is  generally  com- 
posed of  iron  or  wood*  is  used  for  laying  wires  in  strjeets.  The  best 
systems  are  those  of  KeddoU.  Townsend,  Gore,  Edison  and  Brooks. 
See  **  Electrician."  March  25th,  1882. 

Brake,  Edison's  Electro-M ague! ic— This  apparatus  is  designed 
for  use  in  any  stvle  of  R.  R.  car,  but  is  especially  intended  for  an  elec- 
tro-maguetic  R.  1^.  An  electro-magnet  is  placed  in  such  relation  to 
6om(?  rotating  metallic  portion  of  the  running  gear  of  the  car  to  be 
slopped,  that  the  magnetic  circuit  shall  be  through  the  rotating  metal- 
lic portion,  the  electro-magnet  beinff  furbished  with  movable  heads 
which  may  move  toward  and  clasp  the  rotating  portion  whenever  tlie 
circuit  of  the  magnet  is  closed.  See  "Scientific  American."  March 
4th.  1882. 

Brakes,  Electric-^IIave  been  used  on  some  railroads  fluccessfnlly, 
the  main  force  not  being  applied  by  electricity,  but  electricity  simply 
being  used  to  release  levers,  etc. 

Break. — An  openins:  in  the  circuit  preventing  a  passage  of  deo- 
tricity.     Injury  or  displacement  of  electric  wires. 

Break. —  See  Commulatou. 

Break,  (jircnit. — ^An  arrangement  at 'the  base  or  on  the  nven|l 
handles,  by  which  the  operator  can  open  or  close  the  dicoit  at 
pleasure. 

Bridge,  Whcatst one's. — An  apparutus  for  measuring  resfstanoei 
by  balancing  the  unknown  R.  against  one  known  and  capable  of  regu- 
lation. Invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  the  original  being  in  tibe 
museum  of  King's  College,  London. 

Bronze,  Phosphor. — By  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  phos- 
phorus to  bronze  alloy  the  qualities  of  the  latter  become  more  and  more 
changed,  the  grain  or  fracture  becomes  finer,  the  color  brighter,  the 
elasticity  and  resistance  to  strain  and  compression  increase  consider- 
ably, and  when  melted  it  attains  great  fluidity.  Phosphor-bronze  wire 
will  probably  be  largely  used  by  the  Telephone  Companies. 

Rrooks'  Cables. — These  cables  are  composed  of  about  a  dozen  fine 
copper  wires  covered  with  hemp  or  other  covering.  They  are 
ver>'  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  telephony.  For  underground  wires 
these  cables  arc  laid  in  a  tube  which  is  filled  with  paraflSne  oil.  The 
pystem  has  worked  very  satisfactorily  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land.    See  Cables. 

Unel  Vh  means  for  discharging  Secondary  Batteries. — ^Thc  claim 
is  a  charging  circuit,  including  a  djmamo-electric  machine  or  batter}*, 
two  series  of  secondary  batteries,  each  of  which  series  is  composed  of 
two  or  more  pairs  of  plates-     See  U.  S.  Patent,  No.  255,249. 

Buoys.— An  ingenious  apparatus  for  marking  positions  during 
cable  operations.  One  of  the  best  has  been  designed  by  Johnson  & 
«»hillips.     See  " Electrician,"  March  25th.  1882. 
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>  indicate  ft  navigable  cbanncl  or  to 
lation  oF^a  aunken  rock,  or  the  end  of  an  ocean  telegraph 
cable.  Tbe  ends  of  telegraph  cablea  are  often  attached  to  a  long 
buoy  in  mid-ocean  to  mark  the  end  of  the  cable. 

Bnraer,  Rbodes'  Elec- 
tric.— An  ingenious  device 
for  lighting  gas  bj  elec- 
tricity, adaptable  to  any 
place  where  gaa  is  used; 
and  it  naves  the  gas. 

1st.  It  is  entirely  automa- 
tic; at  one  operation  turning 
on  and  igniting  the  gas  or 
extinguishing  it. 

2d.  Its  ease  o(  application 
to  ordinary  gaa  Hitures. 

Bd.  Its  simplicity  of  con- 
struction and  arrangement; 
having  no  complicated  parts 
liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

4th.  Its  saving  of  gas;  as 
no  lights  need  be  kept  burn- 


ing ? 


;  the 


mere  pressure  of  an  electric 
button     lightinif     the     gss 
Pwherever  needed. 

6th.  Its  removal  of  a  fruit- 
ful cause  of  fires  by  dispens- 
8  with  the  use  of  roatcbes. 
th.  In-dispensing  with  the 
Bhoiles'  Eleotrto  Bnrasr.  ordinary  ground-in  gas  cock, 

thereby  avoiding  friction  and  securing  reliability  and  inatanlaueous 
action  under  the  eleclnc  impulse. 

Brmh,  Mngneti-EIcctric.^An  inventiou  of  Rudge  of  London.  A. 
Sicmen's  armature  revolves  between  the  poles  of  a  magnetized  steel 
frame  by  cog  wheels.  A  circular  rublxir  made  of  felt  Ta  attached  to 
Ilie  aiis  of  the  principal  wheel.  The  rubber  is  wet  with  water  and 
tlien  drawn  over  the  parts  to  where  the  electricity  is  to  be  applied. 

Itntlon  Uei>eBter.— A  double  acting  switch  or  button  used  for  con- 
necting wirea  or  contact  points  of  different  instrumcnta  at  pleasure. 


Rable,  T.  T.  To  send  a  message  by  a  submarine  telegraph  cable. 
Cable!!. — Aerial  wire  cablea  arc  composed  of  a  number  of  wires  and 
■truii;  from  pole  to  pole,  when  it  ja  dcaired  to  carry  a  numbei  ol 
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wires  over  the  same  route  while  the  space  is  limited.  This  plan  will 
be  more  generally  used  in  the  future.  In  England  cables  containing 
fifty  insulated  wires  are  suspended  by  hooks  Irom  JSo.  8  wires.  Un- 
dergiound  cables  are  used  by  the  electric  light  companies.  Good  in- 
sulated wire  in  lead  tubes  is  largely  used  by  the  Brush  company  for 
underground  cables. 

Cables,  C'hinnock's.— These  cables  are  composed  of  ten  or  twelve 
strands  of  insulated  wire,  and  covered  with  lead  ground  wires,  are  fre- 
quently grounded  to  prevent  induction.  Ten  thousand  miles  of  these 
cables  being  tested,  they  were  said  to  work  satisfactorily. 

Gables,  Delany^s  Llectrie. — In  this  Cable  a  scries  of  insulated 
conducting  wires,  are  aiTanged  in  practically  the  same  plane,  in  a 
fiat  lead  pipe,  and  are  separated  by  intervemng  walls  of  lead.  See 
4093,  British  Pat. 

( ables,  Electric,  Submarine.— A  combination  of  a  number  of 
wires  surrounded  by  a  good  insulating  substance.  The  weight  of  the 
shore  end  of  one  of  the  Atlantic  cables  is  nearly  twenty  tons  per.mfle, 
itfi  diameter  is  two  and  one-half  inches.  The  shore  ends  of  some  cables 
are  laid  at  for  about  28  miles  from  the  coast.  The  weight  of  Eome 
deep  sea  cables  in  air  is  about  85  cwt.  per  nautical  mile  and  their 
weight  in  water  is  14  cwt.  per  each  nautical  mile.  They  have  borne 
their  own  weight  in  11  miles  deep  of  water.  "When  the  current  ^m 
the  batterv  escapes  from  a  hole  in  the  insulator  of  the  cable  into  the 
sea,  chemical  action  is  set  up,  and  soluble  chloride  of  copper  is  formed. 
The  metal  is  eaten  away  and  circuit  is  broken.  The  current  from  the 
negative  end  leads  to  the  formation  of  alkali  ^oda  at  the  fault,  causing 
greater  leakage.  When  a  submarine  cable  is  broken  the  end  of  the  cop- 
per conductor  is  usually  exposed  in  the  sta;  if  a  positive  current  is  sent 
into  the  wire  the  exposed  end  becomes  ecated  wilh  salts  of  copper,  and 
a  polarization  current  is  set  up  in  the  leveise  direction,  opposing  the 
testinff  current.  If  a  negative  current  is  now  sent  it  will  reduce  the  cop- 
per salts,  and  the  end  will  become  coated  with  soda,  while  hydrogen  is 
evolved.  I^inety-nine  and  one-half  per  c(  nt.  of  the  current  leaving  Eng- 
land reaches  America  in  the  best  insulated  cables. 

When  the  atmosphere  becomes  surcharged  with  electricity,  it  oftcn^ 
happens  that  the  electrical  conductivity  of  these  cables  is  either  di- 
minished or  possibly  wholly  destroyed. 

rubles,  Lngo  Solcnoidal. — A  cable  adapted  for  electric  light,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  wires,  and  is  named  by  the  inventor  an  anti-in- 
duction Solenoid  system.  It  acts  as  a  large  condenser  and  compi  n- 
sates  by  back  discliargc  for  any  inequalities  in  the  speed  of  the  gener- 
ator.   See  "  Telegraph  Journal,"  London,  April  1,  ]8b'2. 

Cables,  Lytle's  Aerial. — This  cable  is  particularly  adapted  for 
telephone  exchanges.  Its  construction  is  peculiar,  ana  great  care  is 
taken  to  secure  a  high  standard  of  electrical  and  mechanical  perfec- 
tion in  each  individual  conductor.  About  fifty  conductors  of  No.  20 
copper  double  wound  with  cotton  and  paraffined,  makes  a  good  a^ial 
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cable.    See  "The  Electrician,"  and  the  "Telegraph  and  Telephone," 
AprU  15th,  1882. 

i;ables,  Strohm's  Undergrronnd. — Has  for  its  objects  to  provide 
conduits  which  can  be  constructed  at  light  expense  and  can  be  readi- 
ly put  together,  and  which,  when  in  position,  form  light  and  effec- 
tive insulators  for  electrical  conductors.  See  "Engineer,"  April, 
28th,  1882 ;  also  see  Underground  Wires. 

Cablegram. — Cable  dispatch  or  cable  telegram.  They  are  received 
by  sight,  as  it  is  necessary  to  work  a  very  delicate  instrument  on  long 
circuits.  The  mirror  instruments  and  Thomson's  syphon  recorders 
now  used,  are  moved  by  a  light  current,  about  six  cells  of  the  gravity 
battery  being  used.  A  battery  the  size  of  a  lady's  thimble  has  worked 
the  Atlantic  cables.  • 

Caiiiia<l  Battery. — A  battery  composed  of  a  zinc  plate,  copper 
plate,  diluted  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  sulphate  >of  copper  being  the  heavier,  sinks  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  jar  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  goes  to  upper  part  of 
the  jar.  Varley  is  the  inventor  of  this  battery,  which  is  also  called  the 
Gravity  Battery.     See  Battery. 

Calorlfere,  n  — An  apparatus  for  distributing  heat,  especially  in 
conservatories. 

Calorim'eters,  n.— Instruments  for  measuring  heat  contained  in 
bodies,  or  heat  produced ;  for  electrical  uses,  they  are  in  fact  simple 
thermometers  ;  but  for  the  measuring  the  heat  produced  in  chemical 
actions,  etc.,  very  elaborate  instruments  are  made,  as  described  in 
treatises  on  heat. 

Camera,  n. — ^A  chamber  or  compartment  for  exhibiting,  by  means 
of  reflection,  any  external  thing. 

Camera  Lacida. — ^An  instrument  for  so  reflecting  distant  land- 
scapes, on  paper,  etc.,  as  to  allow  them  to  be  sketched.  Ca&iera  Ob- 
sciTRA :  a  darkened  chamber  or  box,  in  which,  by  means  of  lenses, 
external  objects,  in  their  natural  colors,  are  exhibited  on  any  white 
flat  surface  within  it. 

Candle,  JablochkofT.— This  candle  is  composed  of  two  vertical  car- 
bon rods  parallel  to  each  other.  The  length  of  the  voltaic  arc  is  de- 
termined by  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  non-conducting  material, 
such  as  plaster  of  Paris.  The  arc  4s  started  by  having  a  piece  of  soft 
carbon  on  the  top.  When  once  this  candle  is  extinguished  it  can- 
not be  relighted,  and  if  on  a  circuit  with  others,  naturally  they  all 
go  out  too.  Each  candle  bums  one  and  one-half  hours,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  current  is  switched  either  automatically  or  by 
hand  on  to  the  next.     Four  candles  are  placed  in  one  lamp. 

Carbong.— A  substance  composed  of  powdered  coke  and  glutinous 
substances.  They  are  prepared  by  reducing  coke  to  a  fine  powder  and 
thoroughly  incorporating  it  with  molasses  or  other  glutinous  hydro- 
carbon substances.  The  Jacquelin  process  of  manufacturing  carbons  is 
considered  the  best,  the  density,  purity  and  hsurdness  in  Uiese  cajcboiv^ 
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being  all  that  could  be  desired.  Upon  the  number  of  repetitions  of 
the  baking  process  to  a  certain  extent,  depends  the  value  of  the  car- 
bons as  to  their  purity,  density,  tenacity  and  homogeneity.  The  best 
illuminating  effect  appears  to  be  produced  f lom  thin  carbon  pencils. 

CarbouB. — The  part  of  an  electrical  lamp  from  which  the  light  is 
emitted.  Many  of  the  best  are  made  from  carbon  obtained  from  pe- 
troleum refuse;  others  are  made  from  wood  sticks  placed  m  phmiba- 
go  retorts  and  slowly  heated.  ISee  **  Electrician,"  (London;,  May  13, 
1882. 

Carbons,  Brush's. — ^Improved  carbons  that  are  electro-plated  with 
various  metals,  generally  with  copper.  By  this  means  a  good  conduc- 
tor is  afforded  for  the  current,  and  a  good  connection  between  the 
carbon  and  its  holder  secured,  while  the  employment  of  longer  and 
thinner  pencils  is  also  rendered  practioable  and  there  is  little  liability 
to  breakage.  The  great  heat  of  the  arc  melts  and  disperses  the  cover- 
ing of  the  carbon  sticks  at  their  opposing*  points  and  for  a  proper  dis- 
tance beyond,  but  no  further. 

Carbon^!,  Migiioji  &  Konart's. — These  carbons  are  hollow  and 
filled  up  either  with  another  and  smaller  carbon  of  different  composi- 
tion, or  with  a  substance  differing  from  that  of  which  the  carbon 
proper  is  composed,  so  that  a  steady  light  is  obtained. 

Cathode. — The  negative  pole  of  a  battery;  the  wire  or  plate  con- 
nected to  the  zinc;  the  plate  at  which,  in  any  decomposition  cell,  the 
cations  or  ions  are  set  free.  In  electro-metallurgy  the  object  upon 
which  the  deposit  is  to  be  formed  in  the  cathode.  The  surface  at 
which  electricity  passes  out  of  a  body  (Gr.  ^a^o,  down  ;  {h)odos,  way). 

Cution,  N.  cat  'i-on  (Gr.  kato,  down,  iotty  a  going). — Electro-positive 
elements  and  radicals,  which  are  set  free  in  electrolysis  at  the  cathode. 
Hydrogen  and  metals  in  the  order  of  the  electro  scries  are  cations. 
See  Ions. 

Cautery,  BnrDing.    See  Electro  Cautery. 

Cell. — Each  separate  vessel  in  which  a  chemical  action  occurs  form- 
ing part  of  the  electrical  circuit.  Thus  there  are  the  active  or  generat- 
ing cells— i.  e.,  those  which  form  the  battery,  and  the  decomposition 
cells,  and  these  last  may  be  of  two  classes:  1.  Passive  or  mere  resis- 
tances, such  as  are  those  employed  in  electro-metallurgy  where  the 
metal  is  dissolved  from  the  anode,  and  simply  transferred  to  the 
cathode.  2.  When  chemical  force  is  exerted  and  absorbed  in  effect- 
ing true  decomposition,  as  in  the  voltameter. 

?'emont,  Electrical. — The  best  sealing  wax  is  preferred  bjr  some 

ectricians.  Cement  for  insulators,  sulphur,  lead,  plaster  of  pans,  with 

very  little  glue.  Muirhead's  cement  is  composed  of  Portland  cement, 

mgh  sand,  Smith's  ashes  and  resin  in  about  equal  parts. 

Central  Galvanization. — Central  galvanization  consists  in  placing 

lie  negative  pole  upon  the  epigastrium  (upper  and  middle  part  of  the 

ibdomen,  or  pit  of  the  stomach),  while  the  positive  is  applied  at  the 

iop  of  the  head,  oyei  the  region  of  the  pneumogastdc  (lungs  and  sto- 
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mach),  and  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerves,  in  the  neck,  and  down 
the  entire  length  of  the  spine. 

Chain,  Lucas*. — This  invention  consists  of  a  double  linked  chain 
with  a  submarine  telegraph  cable  drawn  through  it  between  the  links 
for  protectmg submarme  cables.  See  ' '  Telegraph  Journal,"  London, 
April  16th,  1«82, 

C'hattert(iu'8  Compound  — A  compound  much  used  in  the  insu- 
lation of  wires  or  cables.  It  is  composed  of  one  part  Stockholm  tar, 
one  part  resin  and  three  parts  gutta  percha  by  weight.  It  is  largely 
manufactured  at  Silvertown  and  London. 

Chemfc.    See  Units  of  Curkent. 

ChemicalR,  n.  pl  —Substances  used  for  producing  chemical  effects. 
Organic  Chemistry:  that  which  treats  of  the  substances  which  form 
the  structure  of  animals  or  vegetables,  and  the^r  products.  Inorganic 
Chei^strt  :  that  which  treats  of  the  substances  which  form  mineral 
bodies.  Practical,  or  Applied  Chemistry  :  that  which  treats  of 
the  products  of  chemistry  useful  in  the  arts,  and  lor  economical  pur- 
poses. Pure  Chemistry:  that  which  treats  of  the  elemental  constitu- 
tion of  substances,  and  of  the  laws  of  combination. 

Chlorous  Pole. — A  term  sometimes  used  for  the  negative  pole  or 
cathode.  Chlorous  radical  is  the  radical  of  a  salt  or  acid  which  an- 
swers chlorine  or  H.C.L. — that  is,  it  is  the  acid  radical,  or  electro-nega- 
tive element  or  anion. 

Chromosphere,  n. — The  outer  cloudy  envelope  around  the  sun. 
through  which  the  light  of  the  Photosphere,  or  inner  luminous  en- 
yelope  (sphere  of  light)  must  pass. 

Cnronograph,  or  Chronogram,  i^ — An  astronomical  instrument 
for  noting  the  exact  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  a  celestial  phenom- 
enon.   An  inscription  including  the  date  of  an  event. 

Circuit. — The  path  along  which  the  current  travels,  or  in  which 
electrical  tension  is  set  up.  Conductive  circuits  are  those  through 
which  a  current  passes,  and  are  composed  wholly  of  conductive  ma- 
terial. 

Inductive  circuits  apply  to  static  electricity,  and  are  partly  composed 
of  insulating  materials,  as  air  or  condensers.  We  may  conceive  a 
conductive  circuit  as  represented  by  an  endless  chain  driven  by  a 
drum  to  which  force  is  applied  (this  representing  the  generator);  such 
a  chain  will  drive  any  machinery  to  which  it  is  connected,  as  the  cur- 
rent does  the  work.  The  inductive  circuit  resembles  more  a  single 
chain  acting  on  a  spiral,  like  a  bell  wire,  so  that  only  single  impulses 
can  be  given,  and  on  release  the  spring  restores  the  energy. 

Derived  circuits  are  a  division  of  the  path  in  two  or  more  parallel 
branches. 

<?lrcnit  Breaker.— See  Break  Circuit. 

Circuit  Breaker. — A  small  apparatus  for  inteiTupting  or  breaking 
the  circuit. 

Circuity  Closed. — Th»  system  used  on  nearly  all  the  lines  in  the 
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United  States  and  Canada,  the  reverse  of  the  open  circuit  system  as 
employed  in  Europe. 

Circuit,  Combined. — In  telegraphy  two  or  more  circuits  so  con- 
nected by  repeaters  or  otherwise,  that  signals  in  one  are  reproduced 
in  the  other.  ** 

"  C  ircoits,  Deriyed.— Escapes  or  branch  circuits. 

Circuit,  Metallic. — One  in  which  a  return  wire  is  used  instead  of 
the  earth. 

Circuit,  Telegraphic. — That  connection  between  two  terminal 
stations,  whereby  signals  can  be  passed  from  either  one  to  the  other, 
without  mechanical  repeating. 

Circam-central  — Bowl  shaped  ;  in  geology  applied  to  strata  dip- 
ping to  a  common  center.  Cikcum-Denudation  :  applied  to  mountain 
masses  left  standing  up,  the  sun-ounding  material  being  worn  away. 

Clammond's  Electric  Stove.    Sec  Stove. 

Clocks,  Electric. — Clocks  run  by  electricity.  Among  the  best  are 
those  of  Collins,   Howard,  Houdin,  Hamblet  and  Himner.       The 

rvity  battery  is  one  of  the  best  batteries  that  can  be  employed  for 
C.  The  necessity  of  having  a  standard  time  for  our  R.  R.8  and 
even  for  the  entire  continent  has  long  been  felt.  Some  of  the  French 
R.  R. shave  uniform  time  by  Collins  system  of  E.  C. 

Clocks,  Electrical  Indicat<»r. — Clocks  for  indicating  if  watch- 
men attend  to  their  duties.  The  one  invented  by  Peur  contains  as 
many  electro-magnets  as  there  are  signaling  keys.  See  **  Engineer/' 
London,  April  14th,  1883. 

Clocks,  Electro-Magnetic,  Shepherd's.— In  this  invention  the 
clock  work  is  run  by  the  gravity  escapement,  actuated  for  a  pendu- 
lum by  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet. 
See  **  Telegraph  Journal,"  London,  'April  22d,  1882. 

Closed  Circuit  Key. — The  common  key  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
The  circuit  by  this  key  is  kept  closed  except  when  messages  are  being 
transmitted.    In  Europe  the  open  circuit  key  is  in  general  use. 

Coil,  Induction. — A  coil  for  producing  the  most  powerful  electro- 
static effects  far  exceeding  those  of  the  principal  electric  machine. 
Prof.  Page  discovered  the  electrostatic  properties  of  the  secondary  or 
induced  current. 

Coil.    See  Heux. 

Collationnement. — The  reproduction  on  the  board  of  the  transmit- 
ting office  of  the  message  printed  at  the  office  to  which  it  is  sent,  by 
the  working  of  the  line  m  connection  with  Baudot's  telegraph. 

Commutators,  Edison's  Improved.— The  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  reduce  sparking;  the  insulation  of  the  commutator  is  widened 
and  the  conducting  bars  narrowed  at  one  end,  and  at  tnis  portion  of 
the  commutator  cylinder  and  at  each  side  thereof  a  single  isolated 
brush  is  arranged  to  bear,  whose  bearing  end  is  noticeably  behind  the 
ends  of  the  main  brushes  of  the  Commutator,  This  brui^  is  con- 
nected to  a  series  of  breaking  points  resting  on  a  breaking  cylinder. 
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Commntator. — Break,  Contact  Breaker,  and  Circait  Cbaneer. 

— These  are  of  many  forms,  according  to  the  purpose  required;  a 
simple  spring  pressing  on  a  point  serves  tor  a  mere  break  or  inteiTupter 
of  the  current. 

Cominatator,  Edison's  New.— The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
obtain  means  for  reducing  the  sparks  at  the  commutators  of  dynamo 
machines  to  a  minimum.  The  insulation  is  widened  and  the  con- 
ducting bars  narrowed  at  one  end  of  the  commutator  cylinder.  See 
*•  Telegraph  Journal,"  London,  April  8th,  1882. 

Commutator. — An  instrument  used  in  dynamo  or  electrical  ma- 
chines, which  is  a  collector.  It  is  used  for  changing  the  direction  of 
the  current.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  plates  of  metal  fixed  radically 
round  the  shaft  of  the  machine,  each  plate  obtaining  its  electricity 
from  the  coil  or  coils  supplying  it,  but  being  insulated  from  its  neigh- 
bor. The  whole  of  the  electricity  developed  in  the  machine  is  gener- 
ally passed  through  them  and  is  collected  bv  means  of  metal  brushes. 

Compass,  Azimuth. — An  instrument  adapted  for  observing  bear- 
ings, consisting  of  a  magnetic  bar  or  needle,  moving  freely  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  on  a  vertical  pivot. 

Compass^  Cardinal  Points  of  the. — North,  south,  east  and  west, 
or  the  lour  principal  points. 

Compass,  Mariner's.— An  instrument  that  goes  through  the  whole 
circle  of  possible  variations  of  direction  between  the  pomts  N.  S.  E. 
and  West. 

Compensation,  Backingham^s  Static  Charge. — A  very  ingenious 
device  tor  overcoming  troubles  due  to  static  charge  and  discharge  on 
duplex  lines.  The  idea  is  to  divide  the  charge  and  discharge  through 
the  Home  instruments  in  such  a  manner  that  no  false  sisals  occur. 
It  is  feasible  for  duplex  telephony.  See  **  Telegraphic  Journal,** 
March  11th,  1882. 

Compensation,  Method  of. — For  measuring  resistance.  By  means 
of  a  fine  galvanometer  the  strength  of  the  currents  is  compared. 
One  has  a  known  resistance  and  the  other  is  to  be  measured. 

Composite. — Made  up  of  distinct  parts. 

Composite  Nnmber. — A  number  that  can  be  divided  or  measured 
by  other  numbers  greater  than  a  unit  or  one. 

Compound,  Chatlerton's. — An  insulating  substance  much  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cables.  It  is  composed  of  one  part  Stockholm 
tar,  one  part  of  resin  and  three  parts  gutta  percha,  by  weight. 

Conc(*ptacle. — That  in  which  anything  is  contained;  in  botany,  a 
hollow  sac  containing  a  tuft  or  cluster  of  spores. 

Concrete  Number. — One  applied  to  a  particular  object,  as  two 
men,  seven  months. 

Condenser. — An  apparatus  for  condensing  a  large  amount  of  elec- 
tricity on  a  small  surface.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  insulated 
conductors  separated  by  a  non-conductor.  The  Epinus  condenser 
consists  of  two  insulated  brass  plates  separated  by  a  sheet  of  glass. 
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and  when  electricity  is  to  be  accumulated  the  two  plates  are  placed  in 
contact  with  the  glass. 

Condenser. — An  apparatus  for  storing  or  condensing  electricity, 
usually  constructed  with  alternate  sheets  of  tin  foil  and  glass.  Th^ 
bye  employed  with  Gray's  battery  telephone  to  avoid  inductive  diffi- 
cult?^ which  present  themselves  when  many  sets  of  apparatus  arc 
placed  in  one  circuit. 

Condactivity. — The  degree  of  power  to  permit  currents  to  pass;  it 
is  the  opposite  of  resistance,  q.  v.  The  quality  of  giving  passage  to 
any  imponderable  agent. 

Conduction. — The  propagation  of  heat  through  a  solid. 

Conductors. — Substances  which  permit  electricity  to  pass.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  substances  were  of  two  classes,  conductors 
and  insulators,  but  it  is  now  known  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree 
of  resistance.  Silver  is  the  best  conductor,  then  other  pure  metals, 
then  alloys  ;  solutions  of  electrolytes  follow.  Current  passes  through 
conductors  in  the  ratio  of  their  sectional  area,  and  the  inverse  ratio  of 
their  length.  There  are  no  perfect  conductors  of  electricity;  every 
metal  employed  as  a  conductor  offers  a  certain  amount  of  resistance 
to  the  current,  but  in  the  best  insulated  ocean  cables,  neariy  99  per 
cent,  of  the  original  current  is  transmitted  to  end  of  cable. 

Congress  ot  Klectricians.    See  Electric  MEAsuiiES. 

Conjugate. — A  subordinate  radical  associated  with  another,  and 
acting  with  it  the  part  of  a  single  radical. 

Connections. — Wires  etc.,  completiDg  the  circuit  between  different 
apparatus;  they  should  be  suflSciently  large,  and  of  copper,  so  as  to 
give  little  resistance.  There  is  often  much  trouble  caused  by  the  stiff- 
ness of  short  wires,  it  is  well  to  form  a  spiral  upon  each  connection, 
so  as  to  give  a  little  elasticity.  The  best  connections  are  made  of 
wire  cord,  such  as  is  made  for  window  sash  line,  or  by  twisting  up 
fine  copper  wire  into  a  cord;  lengths  suited  to  different  purposes 
should  be  cut,  and  to  the  ends  should  be  soldered  pieces  of  12  copper 
wire,  of  a  couple  of  inches  long,  for  insertion  in  binding  screws.  If 
these  ends  are  silvered  or  gilt,  much  trouble  in  cleaning  will  be  saved. 
Annoyance  from  accidental  contacts,  etc.,  is  ayoided  by  having  the 
conductors  covered  with  insulating  substances. 

Connectiye. — Having  the  power  of  connecting. 

Conservation.— The  keeping  of  a  thing  in  a  safe  or  entire  state. 

Constant  Current,  Unbroken.— The  batterv  current  uninterrupted 
by  a  vibrating  armature  or  circuit  breaker.  The  Galvanic  Cmrcnt 
proper,  which  see. 

Contin native,  n. — That  which  continues  or  endures. 

Convection,  n. — The  process  of  transmitting  ;  the  communication 
of  heat,  etc.,  through  fluid  bodies;  a.  convective  ;  ad.  convectively. 

Cooking  by  Electricity.— An  ingenious  system  for  cooking,  de- 
signed by  a  French  electrician,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to broilbeef- 
steak,  etc.,  for  the  visitors  at  the  Electric  Exhibition.  Platinum  wires 
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composed  the  chief  part  of  his  apparatus,  which  became  hot  when  the 
current  was  passed  through  them. 

Core. — A  bundle  of  wires  in  the  center  of  the  Helix,  made  of  the 
purest  and  softest  iron,  so  that  it  may  magnetize  and  demagnetize  as 
rapidly  and  completely  as  possible. 

Core,  Henley's  Ozokerited. — A  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  ocean  cables.     See  '*  Telegraph  Journal,"  April  22d,  1882. 

Cosmical. — Pertaining  to  the  universe.  Referring  to  universal  law 
or  order. 

Coulomb. — The  quantity  defined  by  the  condition  that  in  the  cur- 
rent of  an  ampere  the  section  of  the  conductor  is  traversed  by  a  cou- 
lomb per  second. 

Coulomb-meter. —A  quantity  measurer  or  integrating  galvano- 
meter.   Any  chemical  voltameter  is  a  direct  quantity  measurer. 

Coulomb. — The  unit  of  quantity. 

Coulomb  Meter. — A  device  for  measuring  and  recording  the  actual 
amount  of  current  that  has  passed  through  the  circuit  during  a 
lengthened  period. 

Couplings,  BrewtnalPs.— An  apparatus  for  connecting  branch 
wires  with  main  electric  light  leads,  especially  for  the  incandescent 
system.     See  **  Electrician,"  May  27th,  1882. 

Coupling,  DvD  am  0-meter.— An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
work  transmitted  directly  by  a  shaft  to  any  machine;  as  for  example, 
the  work  transmitted  by  the  shaft  of  a  direct  working  three  cylinder 
engine  to  a  dynamo  electric  machine. 

Cowper's  vl  riling  Telegraph. — By  this  ingenious  invention  the  dis- 
patch is  transmitted  by  the  act  of  writing  it.  The  principle  of  the  ap- 
paratus depends  on  the  fact  that  the  position  of  any  point  in  a  curve 
can  be  determined  by  its  distance  from  two  rectangular  co-ordinates. 
The  system  is  particularly  adapted  for  China.  Japan  and  Arabia.  It 
was  invented  by  E.  A.  Cowper,  London.  See  "Journal  of  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engmeers." 

Creo.sotiiig  Poles.— A  system  of  treating  telegraph  poles  much  re- 
sorted to  in  Europe.  The  creosoting  is  generally  accomplished  by  the 
Bethel  process.  The  poles  are  put  into  an  iron  receiver  from 
which  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  after  which  boiling  creosote  is  forced 
into  them  by  pressure — pine  and  spruce  being  thus  rendered  as  dur- 
able as  cedar.  Poles  should  never  be  creosoted  until  they  have  be- 
come thoroughly  dry.  If  poles  are  exceedingly  dry  an  additional 
amount  of  creosote  oil  is  used.  This  is  about  the  only  process  that 
will  preserve  telegraph  posts  well.  Posts  thus  treated  in  England  have 
lasted  forty  years  and  are  yet  good.  See  Kyanizing,  in  Allison's 
Dictionary. 

Cresset. — ^A  large  open  lantern  fixed  on  a  pole,  and  filled  with  com- 
bustible materials  ;  a  great  light,  (electrical  or  otherwise^  set  on  a  bea- 
con or  watch-tower ;  the  grating  within  which  the  light  or  fire  is 
kindled. 
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Cross.— A  cross  in  telegraphy  means  that  two  or  more  wires  cross 
or  touch  each  other,  interfering  with  the  working  of  the  wires.  To 
locate  a  cross  disconnect  one  of  the  wires  at  the  distant  station  and 
ground  the  other.  Then  connect  the  hattery  gfdvanometer  and 
rheostat  to  the  wires  at  the  home  station,  and  adjust  the  resistance  R 
and  r  until  balance  is  obtained. 

Cross  Arm.— A  fixture  placed  across  the  top  of  a  telegraph  pole, 
upon  which  the  telegraph  wires  are  strung.  They  should  be  maoe  of 
well  seasoned  white  pine  and  beveled  on  the  upper  comers  and  painted 
thickly  with  rubber  paint.  The  length  varies  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  wires.    They  should  be  about  4  or  5  inches  in  thickness. 

Cross's  Autographic  Telegraph.— A  chemical  copying  telegraph 
differing  in  construction  from  Bakewell's.  It  consists  of  a  clockwork 
giving  horizontal  motion  to  the  cylinder,  and  a  rotary  motion  to  an 
axis  carrying  the  style. 

Caminiiig*s  Key.— The 
claim  of  this  inventor  is 
the  combination  with  the 
operating  lever  and  base 
of  a  telegraph  key,  of  two 
rollers  or  disks,  one  on  the 
lever  and  the  other  on  the 
base,  said  rollers  having  a 
periphery  contact.  See 
**Pat.  Gazette,"  April  18, 
^882 ;  also  see  Key. 

Currents,  Earth— Are 
flowing  through  the  wires 
Cumming's  Key.  f^om  one  portion  of  the 

earth  to  another  part,  and  depend  for  their  existence  in  a  difference  of 
potential  between  the  two  points  of  the  earth  at  which  the  line  is  ter 
minated.  They  vary  in  strength  at  different  periods  of  the  day  and 
year.  They  often  are  noticed  on  the  great  ocean  cables.  If  the  earth 
plates  of  a  circuit  are  of  different  metals,  a  permanent  current  will  be 
set  up. 
Current. — The  electric  current  means  the  supposed  flow  or  passage 

of  electricity,  or  electrical  force,  in  the  direction  from  +  to .    It 

originates  at  the  zinc  surface  in  contact  with  the  solution,  and  passes 
from  the  zmc  to  the  copper,  or  other  negative  metal,  in  the  liquid  of 
the  battery,  but  from  the  negative  metal  to  the  zinc  in  the  external 
circuit.  CuKRENT  also  means  the  measured  work  done  chemically,  or 
what  was  formerly  called  ** quantity,"  q.  v.  (also  intensity  of  current). 
For  the  laws  governing  this,  see  Ohms,  Laws  and  Units. 

In  electro-metallurgy,  an  important  consideration  is  the  density  of 
the  current — that  is,  the  relation  of  the  actual  or  total  current  passing 
to  the  surface  or  area  of  the  anode  or  cathode.  It  is  the  current  or 
quantity  alone,  and  entirely  irrespective  of  the  force  developing  the 
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current  >\  ^.,  intensity,  in  the  older  books),  which  affects  the  amount 
of  work  done  chemically,  or  which  is  measured  either  by  the  galva- 
nometer or  the  voltameter.  The  E.  M.  F.,  or  tension,  is  concerned 
only  in  producing  the  current  against  the  special  resistance  in  each 
case.    See  Tension. 

(2.)  A  current  of  electricity  is  the  transference  of  electrical  energy 
along  a  conductor  under  electromotive  force. 

( 3.  >.  Intermittent  current  is  characterized  by  the  alternate  presence 
and  absence  of  electricity  upon  the  circuit.  Pulsatory  current 
results  from  sudden  or  instantaneous  changes  in  the  intensity  of 
the  current.  Undulatory  current  is  a  current  of  electricity  the  inten- 
sity of  which  varies  in  a  manner  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the 
motion  of  a  particle  of  air  during  the  production  of  a  sound  ;  thus  the 
curve  representing  the  undulatory  current  for  a  simple  musical  tone, 
is  the  curve  expressive  of  a  simple  pendulous  vibration— that  is,  a  sinu- 
soidal curve. 

Current,  Reverse. — A  current  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  nor- 
mal current.  The  term  energy  must  not  be  linked  with  the  usual 
idea  of  a  transference  of  matter,  as  no  such  transfer  is  made  ;  therefore, 
the  electric  current  cannot  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  currents 
of  steam  or  water.  A  current  of  E.  through  a  wire  should  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  current  of  energy,  or  work  power,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  any  transference  of  matter  ;  and  it  is  impelled  at  a  given 
rate  by  the  electromotive  force  of  the  electric  source  ;  while  the 
quantity  of  energy  passing  is  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force, 
divided  by  the  R.  of  the  conductor. 

D 

D.inieirs  Battery.— A  glass  jar,  holding  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  a  copper  plate.  In  this  j  hi  is  enclosed  u  cap  of  unglazed  clay 
filled  with  water,  containing  a  bar  of  ziuc.  Chemically  pure  copper 
from  the  sulphate  of  copper  *Bolution  is  deposited  on  the  copper  plate, 
thus  releasing  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  penetrates  the  inner  porous 
cup  and  produces  sulphate  of  zinc.     There  are  other  f  ormn  of  this  cell. 

Deflection. — The  angle  or  number  of  degrees  through  which  the 
needle  of  a  galvanometer  moves  when  a  current  is  passing  through  its 
coils. — The  act  of  turning  down  or  aside. 

DemngnetiziBg. — Taking  away  magnetic  properties. 

Demagnetizing  Watches. — A  recent  invention  of  M.  Maxim.  The 
watch  is  moved  up  as  near  the  electro-magnet  as  possible.  The  shear 
nut  on  the  carriage  is  then  brought  into  engagement  with  the  screw, 
the  magnet  is  rotated  rapidly,  the  watch  at  the  same  time  receiving  a 
compound  rotary  motion,  which  brings  every  side  of  the  watch  in 
opposition  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  The  theory  of  this  machine 
seems  to  be  that  the  watch  is  subjected  to  a  rapid  reversal  of  polarity 
in  a  ^adually  weakened  magnetic  field,  until  the  final  reversals  are 
practically  nil. 
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Density.— By  some  used  erroneously  as  an  equivalent  to  Intcnsi^ 
or  Tension.  The  same  quantity  of  electricity  may  pass  through  dif- 
ferent sized  wires,  but  the  density  of  the  current  passing  through  the 
smaller  wire  will  be  greater  than  the  density  of  the  current  passing 
through  the  larger  wire.  '  Other  things  being  equal,  the  density  bean 
an  inverse  proportion  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  conductor.  See  Cjtsl- 
HENT,  also  Tension. 

Dial,  Telegraph. — A  system  of  telegraphy  much  used  for  private 
lines.  A  pointer  is  moved  by  suitable  mechanism  over  a  scries  of 
letters,  numerals,  or  other  characters  on  the  dial.  The  pointer  can  be 
made  to  rest  at  any  particular  letter,  at  the  will  of  the  manipulator, 
thus  spelling  out  words  and  sentences. 

Diamagneiic,  a.    See  Allison's  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Diaphragm,  Yibrating.— In  telegraphy,  a  small,  thin  piece  of 
metal,  similar  to  that  on  which  tin-types  are  taken. 

Dielectric. — Anv  substance  or  medium  that  transmits  the  electric 
force  by  a  process  different  from  conduction,  as  in  the  phenomena  of 
induction.    (Gr.  diu.  through). 

Differential  Galvanometer. — A  galvanometer  that  differs  from 
the  ordinary  one,  in  having  two  wires  instead  of  a  single  wire.  If  we 
pass  equal  currents  in  opposite  directions  through  tlie  two  wires,  the 
action  of  the  needle  is  zero,  provided  the  instrument  has  been  perfectly 
constructed. 

Differential  Method  of  Duplex  Telegraphy— A  method  some- 
what similar  to  Frischen's  plan,  is  the  invention  of  J.  B.  Steams.  It 
consists  of  sending  sounder,  key,  local  circuit,  rheostat,  condenser,  etc. 

Diffusion  of  Electric  Currents.  The  power  of  a  galvanic  current 
to  extend  its  influence  in  all  directions,  that  influence  being  never 
limited  to  the  two  electrodes. 

Dim'erous,  a.— In  6ot.  having  parts  arranged  in  twos. 

Dimet^ric,  a. — Said  of  crystals  with  vertical  axis  unequal  to  lateral. 

Dioptric. — Affording  a  medium  for  the  sight ;  assisting  the  sight 
in  the  view  of  distant  objects.     See  Allison's  Dictionary. 

Dioscope. — An  ingenious  instrument  shown  at  the  Electrical  Con- 
gress, by  which  patrons  of  the  drama  will  be  able  to  see  as  well  as 
hear  their  favorite  operatic  artists  without  leaving  their  homes.  It 
consists  of  a  small  objective  lens,  fixed  in  a  position  commanding  the 
sta.^e  of  no  matter  what  theater,  and  connected  by  an  electric  wire  with 
a  diminutive  white  glass  plate,  which  is  framed  and  set  in  the  panel 
of  a  drawing  room.  Total  darkness  having  been  obtained,  a  perfect 
picture  of  stage,  scenery,  actors,  etc. ,  will  be  seen  upon  the  glass  plate. 

Dip.— The  dip  of  a  telegraph  wire  is  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  span  to  the  lowest;  it  varies,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  between  one  pole  and  the  next,  but  with  the  square 
of  that  distance.  When  the  tension  is  uniform  throughout  the  entire 
Une,  it  adds  to  the  good  working  qualities  of  the  wires,  and  gives  a 
^uch  better  appearance  to  the  lines.    The  dip  is  generally  from  ona 


to  two  fc(;t  between  the  poles.    The  lines  ii 
'—  dip  than  those  in  the  U.  S.,  eis  the  clime 

Q  tlie  U.  3.  In  ma^ntlism,  downward  ioclinalion  of  the  magneUc 
needle :  in  geol ,  the  inclination  or  an^lc  at  which  strata  slope  dofrn- 
wards  into  the  earth — the  opposite  of  riie. 

PiftcharsPr,— An  instrumeut  composed  of  two  brass  rods,  termi- 
nating in  brass  balls.  It  is  held  in  the  hand  by  a  handle  which  i  >  & 
non-conductor.  A  Leydea  iar  is  discharged  by  placing  one  of  iho 
balls  against  the  outer,  and  the  other  against  the  inner  coaling. 

Disk,  Dfnaino  Eln-t'lc  Machine.— A  machine  for  the  employ- 
ment of  conductors  of  thin  sheets  of  copper,  and  in  the  subdivision 
and  insulation  of  the  armalure  and  conductors  by  sheels  of  mica. 

Dlntal,  A. — Remote  from  the  place  of  attachment,  as  the  >/i\r/a/ ex- 
tremity of  abone — tiie  opposite  extremity  being  the  "end  or  proxi- 
mal," by  which  the  organism  is  fixed,  when  attached  at  all. 

^^^  Dolbear's  Telephone. — 

B^f  ^a^  ^^^Ifc-  r^. V!  ment  for  measuring  small 

'  \r^^^^^^**^^^*     Set. -The  key  i"   '•■"•'  i"- 

Do  heir's  Telpphone.  strument  sends  a 


one  direction,  when  depressed,  and  a  current  in  the  reverse  direction, 
when  raised.  These  currenis  aSect  a  polarized  relay,  which  workis  a 
Jocal  sounder. 

Ilonbic  Needle  TelcKraph.- A  system  much  used  in  England,  the 
messages  being  read  from  two  needles,  which  are  deflected  to  (.ithcr 
Bide  by  tlie  transmitting  part  oF  tlie  apparatus. 

Double  TrnitsiiilKsloii.    Bee  Dcplex:  also  TEiJ^OKArii. 

ItawnilKrd  Current.— The  tenn  applied  to  the  electric  cunent 
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when  it  passes  toward  the  branches  of  a  nerve  from  the  trunk,  the  n^- 
ative  pole  being  on  the  branches  or  below,  while  the  positive  is  on  the 
trunk  or  above. 

Drawing  Apparatus,  Electrical.— An  apparatus  for  obtaining 
autographic  stencils  of  writings  and  designs,  capable  of  being  repro- 
duced by  lithography. 

Drosoiu 'eter,  n. — Apparatus  to  determine  the  amount  of  dew  fall- 
ing in  a  single  night. 

l)ruid  Stones — Rough,  weather-worn  pillars  of  grey  sandstone. 

Drnso,  n.— Hollow  in  rocks  lined  with  crystals— often  filled  with 
water ;— ^.  dru'sy,  covered  with  very  minute  crystals. 

Duplex. — A  wonderful  telegraph  system  by  which  two  messages 
may  be  sent  in  opposite  or  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time  on  same 
wire.  Dr.  Wm.  Gintl,  of  Vienna,  was  probably  the  inventor.  Garl 
Frischcn,  Siemens,  Halske,  De  Sauty,  and  others,  improved  it,  but 
the  credit  for  its  practical  introduction  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
belongs  to  Joseph  Barker  Stearns,  of  Boston.  D'lnfreville,  Hoskins, 
Smith,  Edison,  Muirhead,  and  many  others,  have  invented  various 
kinds  of  duplex's.  The  attractive  force  of  an  electro-magnet  in  duplex 
telegraphy,  is  proportional  to  its  length,  when  the  lengths  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  increase  in  the  same  ratio. 
The  maxima  of  attractive  force  are  proportional  to  the  various  lengths 
of  the  system  of  which  the  component  parts  are  resjKJCtively  of  equal 
length.  The  attractive  force  remains  constant  when  the  shortest  parts 
are  equal  to  each  other,  whether  these  are  represented  by  the  «lectro- 
magnet  or  the  armature.  See  Telegraph  and  Simultaneous  Trans- 
mission. In  Steam's  improved  duplex,  he  has  a  method  of  preventing 
the  return  current,  or  static  discharge  from  a  telegraph  line,  from  pro- 
ducing false  signals  upon  the  receiving  instrument  at  the  home  station, 
in  the  process  of  transmission  of  signals  therefrom. 

Dnplex,  Way's.  Invented  by  Mr.  Way,  a  celebrated  electrician. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  duplex  can  be  adapted  to  cables.  Relays  are 
not  even  used  on  land  by  Way's  system. 

Dynamics. — That  division  of  mechanics  which  contains  the  doc- 
trine of  the  motion  of  bodies  produced  by  forces  (2.)  The  science  of 
that  branch  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  force  in  motion,  power  and 
work.  It  comprehends  the  action  of  all  kinds  of  machinery,  manual 
and  animal  labor,  in  the  transformation  of  ph)'sical  work. 

Dynamic  Electricity.— Electricity  in  a  state  of  action.  The  oppo- 
site of  static  electricity. 

Dynamo  Electric  Machine. — A  machine  which  effects  the  con- 
version of  motive  power  into  electricity.  If  the  current  produced  is. 
made  to  react  on  the  magnet,  so  that  it  strengthens  it,  it  is  then  called 
a  dvnamo  electric  machine. 

Dynamo  Electric  Maichinep.— Apparatus  for  the  production  and 

Uection  of  induced  currents  of  dynamic  electricity,  or  for  the  trans- 
ming  of  work  into  electricity.     Some  writers  claim  that  machineB 
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haviag  electro  Inagnets  Bubstituted  for  permanent  tnagneta,  should  be 
claasecl  under  this  head.    Tbe  Gramme,  Edison,  Biemens  and  Bnisb 
machines  are  the  best.     Bee  ItlACHiN&a  and  Ei.ectbic  Machineb. 

Ujnarao  Nachlne.  Edii-VD's  Large.— This  is  a  machine  directly 
~'q  the  piston  of  an  engine,  and  is  compoi^ed  of  four  electro- magnets,  tlic 
■'  .....         ....        .      .  .■         .     .       mjig  machine,  and 

D  base,  the  whole 
wo  Uina.  The  field  magnets  arc  of  cast  iron, 
s  between  1  and  3  ohms.    Tbe  magneU  aro 


HImhA  Of  B3D10  lUeldiM, 
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wound  with  No.  10  wire,  Brown  and  Sbarp  guagc.  The  eiioniKms 
pole  pieces  are  of  cast  iron,  and  Edison  maintains  the  necessity  for 
using  such  pole  pieces.  Tlio  armature  consists  of  a  steel  shaft  6  inches 
in  diameter. 

Mr.  Edison  and  many  other  electricians  claim  that  a  low  resistance 
xnachme  is  the  best  form.  Edison's  latest  dynamo  machine  has  a  re- 
sistance of  one  two-thousandth  of  an  ohm.  Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  electricity  out  of  the  machine  is  available. 

Dynameter. — An  instrument  for  measuring  the  magnifying  power 
of  telescopes. 

Djrnnmo  Machine,  Heisler's.— The  generator  of  this  machine  is  of 
the  ring  armature  type,  supplying  currents  to  lights  of  the  arc  pattern 
in  independent  currents. 

Djnamo  Machine,  Higgs'. — In  this  machine  the  armature  is  al- 
most completely  encircled  by  the  tubular  ring  magnets. 

Dynamic  Machine,  Uussey's— In  this  machine  the  field  magnet  Is 
circular,  enclosing  the  armature,  and  has  the  portion  upon  which  tho 
wire  is  wound,  offset,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  coil  is  flush  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  polar  portions.  JSec  *•  Patent  Gazette,"  Vol 
21,  No.  6.    For  other  dynamo  machines,  see  Electeic  Machines. 

Dynamo  Mttchin<',  riucker's — The  peculiarity  of  tliis  dynamo  is 
that  a  solenoid  is  substituted  for  the  electro-magnet  as  an  organ  for 
excitation  of  reduced  currents.     See  **  Nature,"  April  27. 

Dynaiuomef  er. — A  device  to  measure  force  overcoming  resistance, 
or  producing  motion ;  also  the  relative  strength  of  men  and  animals. 

Dynamimieter  i  oupling.— An  invention  for  measuring  the  horse 
power  transmitted  by  any  shaft. 

Dynamometer,  Klectro  —An  instrument  used  for  measuring  pow- 
erful currents.     Siemens'  dynamometer  is  used  extensively. 

Dynamometer,  Frolich's  Electro — By  this  insti-ument  the  in- 
ventor claims  to  obtain  a  perfect  astatic  system.  The  effects  of  tcr- 
restial  magnetism  being  counteracted,  the  action  of  the  couple  is 
rigorously  and  directly  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  de- 
flection. The  two  hemispheres  each  consist  of  a  system  of  wire 
spirals,  each  spiral  having  fifty  turns  of  wire. 

Dynamo  Generator,  ArgroV — This  disk  dynamo  comprises  two 
pairs  of  electro-magnets,  each  having  one  end  attached  to  the  frame 
of  the  machine,  and  the  other  ends  opposite  to  each  other;  these  mag- 
nets are  so  wound,  that  they  present  alternate  polarities,  and  the  po- 
larity of  each  pair  of  magnets  facing  one  another,  is  of  an  opposite 
njflure.  The  magnets  are  supplied  with  sector-shaped  pole  pieces, 
which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  disk.  Each  pair  of  magnets  having 
such  pole  pieces  opposite  to  one  another,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  they 
stand  in  the  macliine  they  leave  between  a  narrow  parallel  space, 
^'^ithin  the  masrnet  thus  formed,  revolves  a  wheel  or  disk,  in  which 
Tiounted  a  series  of  six  sector-shaped  bobbins.  See  **  Telegraph 
rue.— The  unit  ot  force.    See  Ukits,  paj^e  435, 


Edison's  Lamp, 
of  B  gluaa  bulb,  pk 
is  ezLauBted  in  the  bulb  to 
latest  form  of  tins  lamp  is  st 
screwed  into  the  socket,  the 
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Earth  Battery.— This  con^ta  ot  a  plat«  of  zinc  at  one  end,  and  a 

platd  of  copper  at  the  other,  buried  in  moist  eaitb.     Bufllcient  current 
was  gotten  by  this  fonn  of  bstterf  to  work  Bain's  Telegrapli. 

Ebiinlte. — India  rubber  rendered  hard  like  horn  by  the  proceea  of 
vulcanization.  It  is  usually  block  liiie  ebouy,  whence  the  name.  It 
may  be  cut  and  polished,  and  is  used  in  electrical  eipteriments.  As  it 
becomes  highly  electric  by  friction,  and  is  an  excelleol  insulator,  it  is 
much  UBPd  m  the  manufacturing  of  electrical  apparatus.  It  is  also 
called  vulcanite  and  hard  rubber. 

Edison's  Electric  Meier.— A  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Edison,  for 
the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  consumed  in  esch 
bouse  which  receives  a  supply  from  one  of  his  mains;  une-tbousandth 
part  of  the  whole  current  gomg  through  the  house  is  shunted  through  a 
cell  containing  two  copper  plates  in  a  eolution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

"■" — '~  • -This  wonderful  incandescent  lamp  is  composed 

aum  wires,  and  a  horseshoe  of  carbon.     The  air 
the  millionth  of  an  atmosphere.      The 
arranged  that  when  the  Isnip  is  simply 
coDnections  are  made,    idison  received 
the  highest  honors  at  the  great  electri- 
cal eihibition  in  Paris,   and  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  nearly  all  electricians  (but 
he  is  the  inventor  of  Uie  incandtsciui 
lamp,  and  most  others  are  copies. 

For  description,  eee  Light;  also 
LAUPialso  " iHcandescent  Light,"  by 
Preece.  (D.  VanNoslrand). 

Edison's  Lamp  and  Bracket. — 
See  Edison's  Laup,  Light;  also  Lamp. 
Edison's  Liglit  Mains.— The  con- 
ductors vary  in  Bize  according  to  cur- 
rent they  are  designed  lo carry.  Two 
conductors  of  copper,  of  half  moon 
shape,  are  inserted  m  iron  tubea.  being 
carefully  insulated  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  tubes. 

Elalne.—Tbe  liquid  element  prin- 
:iple  of  oils  and  fats  ;  a  fat  oil,  liquid 
Lt  ordinary  temperatures. 

Kicctrlc.— Any  body  or  substance 
_'inployed  to  excite  or  accumulate  the 
electric  fluid,  as  glass,  amber,  etc.,  ad. 
EUectricallr,  in  the  manner  of  eleo 
trlcity,  or  oy  means  ot  it. 
KlMtric— Electrical.— Contalniiig 
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electricity,  or  capable  of  exhibiting  it  when  excited  by  friction;  de- 
rived from  or  produced  by  electricity ;  communicating  a  shock  like 
electricity  Electric  Aura  is  a  current  of  electrified  air  empU^ed 
as  a  mild  stimulant  in  electrifying  sensitive  parts,  as  the  ear  or  eye. 
Electric  Circuit  or  Current,  is  the  transmission  of  electricity  from  a 
body  that  is  overcharged,  lo  one  that  is  undercharged,  tlirough  the 
agency  of  conductors.  Electro-Biology  (Gr.  dios,  life,  and  k>g9s,  a 
word\  the  science  that  treats  of  the  mental  phenomena  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  mesmerism ;  also  of  the  electrical  currents  developed  in  liy- 


Edison's  Lamp  and  ^jraokeC—See  peg«  tt. 
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Ing  organisms  ;  ElECTHo-Chemistry,  that  branch  which  treats  of  the 
agency  of  electricity  in  effecting  chemical  changes  ;  Electro-Dyna- 
mics, the  science  that  treats  of  electricity  in  motion  through  conduct- 
ors, etc. ;  Electric  Fluid,  force,  essence,  or  matter,  of  electricity ;  light- 
ning ;  Elbjctro-Magnetism,  science  of  Ihe  power  of  electricity  and 
galvanism  to  Impart  magnetic  properties  to  bodies;  Electro-Metal- 
lurgy (Plating),  art  of  depositing  a  coating  of  a  precious  metal,  as 
silver  or  gold,  on  an  article  made  of  an  inferior  metal,  by  means  of 
electricity,  or  electro-magnetism.  * 

Electrical  Kailwaj;,  JKdlson's— Mr.  Edison's  track  is  like  that  of 
an  ordinary  railroad,  involving  curves,  grades,  and  the  various  ob- 
stacles of  ravines,  streams,  ^tc.  The  tracks  are  insulated  by  covering 
the  ends  of  the  ties  with  a  non-conducting  compound.  JSee  **  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph,"  April  1,  1882. 

Electrical  Kesistance.— See  Resistance. 

Electric  Bells. — Bells  or  gongs  struck  by  a  hammer,  set  in  motion 
by  a  magnet  in  an  electric  circuit.  The  bell,  push  button,  conducting 
Wire,  and  the  battery,  are  the  chief  things  employed.     See  Bells. 

Electric  Chromoscope,  Schultz'8. — This  instrument  has  a  tuning 
fork,  making  an  ascertained  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  and 
arranged  to  trace  on  the  blackened  surface  revolving  cylinder,  a  line 
showing  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  vibration. 

Electric  Clepsydra. — An  instrument  that  measures  time  by  means 
of  the  weight  of  mercury,  which  escapes  during  the  interval  to  be 
measured  ;  formerly  a  water  clock. 

Electric  Clocks  — Clocks  that  are  run  by  electricity.  Profs.  Bain 
and  Wheatstone  invented  the  first  electric  clocks.  Electricity  is  used 
for  the  motive  power,  instead  of  a  weight  or  spring.  The  New  York 
time  service  under  the  direction  of  Sir.'  Hamblet,  has  introduced  a 
system  by  which  clocks  may  be  kept  constantly  under  the  electrical 
control  of  a  central  regulator,  or  standard  clock,  which  is  kept  in  exact 
time  with  the  clock  of  the  National  Observatory,  and  checked  by 
daily  time  observations  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  Cambridge,  Mass., 
with  which  it  is  in  telegraph  connection.  See  "Scientific  American," 
Vol.  89,  p.  385. 

Electric  Clock,  Lemoine's — For  a  long  time  clockmakers  have 
been  directing  their  efforts  toward  the  invention  of  an  apparatus  mov- 
ed by  electricity,  requiring  no  springs,  and  consequently  working, 
so  to  speak,  uninterruptedly.  With  such  a  clock  there  would  be  no 
more  need  of  winding  up,  nor  of  regulating;  the  mechanism,  obeying 
a  force  that  is  automatically  renewed,  becomes  identified  with  that 
force,  and  its  movements  become  equally  regular  and  continuous.  In 
Lemoine's  electric  clock  the  whole  train  of  clock- work  consists  of  only 
four  movements,  viz. ,  two  pinions  and  two  wheels.  This  very  sim- 
ple train — and  from  its  simplicity  it  is  not  liable  to  derangement — ^if 
governed  by  the  pendulum,  which  at  its  upper  end  bears  a  catch  oi 
daw  thai  uct»  upon  a  ratchet  mounted  on  the  axis  of  tb&  ^%\»  ^Ss^ 


clock  is  kept  go- 
lDf{.  Tbis  mov» 
mm  of  ibe  pm- 
dulum  iskntw 
bj-  tbe  ekctm 
currcDt  whicb  acli 
upon  it  tbrou^ 
na  electro- tnagDct, 
A  Heries  of  inj^a- 
ious  coDtiiTuicaL 
which  we  describe 
briefly,    cloae  tb« 

essaiy,  and  M 
call  into  BdloD 
(he  clectro-magDet 
end  give  an  •lin- 
pulEion  to  tbepen- 
^  dulum. 

Theaccompany- 
jnctiiiii  i-:uviri.  r.ii:iii.i lu  liiuui.         ing  figures  repre- 

it  three  of  thcsjetcms  devised  bv  Lcmoine,  and  known  asthe'Tft- 

pilloDorae. "      the 

' '  AHt^ronome,"  and 
the  "Conlmu1ato^ 
Escnpeni  entClock.' 
Even  from  these 
figures  one  can  aee 
how  perfectly  wm- 
plo  is  the  electric 
clock,  and  how  free 
It  must  be  from  all 
chances  o  I  derange- 

In  Ihe  "PapHlo- 
nomc,"  the  pendu- 
lum gcta  its  impnl- 
eion  wliencver  iU 
oscillation.sndcoa- 
ecquenlly  Its  velo- 
city, fall  below  a 
cerLaio  qiiaotity. 
The  organ  that  r^- 
ulales  tbe  action  w 
tha    cumot  ia  « 
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el  (^/iV/a«— Iience  the  narae  of  tlie  sj-stem  PafilUncme'i 
A  mica,  which  la  to  be  seen  at  tbe  rijjUt  side  in  Fig.  3.  li  ia  mount- 
ed on  a  8eccitidiH7  rod,  nliicli  itself  oscillates  freuly  oa  tlic  asis  of  the 
peodulum.  This  aeconduiy  rod,  wkenuver  the  veloeitj  of  Ihe  pendu- 
lutn  slackens,  closes  the  electric  circuit  by  briugiug  lugether  the  two 
contacts  BtL'Q  in  fron'.  of  iho  electro-uiognet-  The  curtunl  pajssoa  into 
Itic  elect ro-miignct,  which  then  gives  an  impulsioa  to  the  soft  iron 
ormiiiiire  at  Ihe  foot  of  the  pendulum;  liie  velocity,  and  coosequently 
the  amplitude  of  oscillation  of  the  peodiilum  then  become  a^ain  nor- 
inaL  ThisBummarydescriptionwltlsutBcctomakethe  regular  and  con- 
tinuous working  of  the  clock  easily  uuderstood.  In  the  system 
I  dcsignaled  llie  "Ast  eronome"  {Fig,  2).  the  current  acU  on  the 
Mpeudulum  at  Uxed  intervals,  caicuJat^  so  as  to  give  the  im^uldon 
required  for  keeping  up 
its  motion  so  long  as  tlie 
battery  is  working. 

In  liie  "Coniniutator- 
Escapement  Clock"  (Fig, 
8),  one  of  tlie  contacts 
designed  to  effect  the 
cIosIde  of  tbe  circuit  ia 
tbe  cftw  of  Ihe  pendu- 
lum, wliile  tbe  other  con- 
sists of  certain  teeth  of 
the  anchor  wheel  (tbe 
other  teeth  being  insulat- 
edi,  or  by  Ihe  riflial  pro- 
jection of  a  pi«:(!  incor- 
porated with  the  anchor 
wheel  In  this  eyslem, 
too,  tlie  pendulum  re- 
ceives impulsions  at  cer- 
tain flscd  intervals, 

Finally.  Fig.  4  stows 
the  Lemoloe  clock  with 
lis  striker,  which  consials 
of  but  one  piece,  and 
which  is  worked  simpl; 


I 


I 


possible  for  the  striker. 

any  more  than   for   the 

mechanism  of  the  clock 

[t  of  order.     Now  enclose  any  one  of  the  Byatems  juat 

lie  case,  nnd  you  huvc  one  of  the  moat  remarkablo 

.  it  needx  no  windini;  nor  reflating,  and  it  never 

Tbe  ctuTBUl  13  supplied  by  little  hatteifea  in  a  drawer. 
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Electric  Colnmii— Is  an  electric  pile  invented  by  De  Lne, 
posed  of  thin  plates  of  different  metals,  with  paper  between. 

Electric  Eugineeriog. — See  TELEGRArn  ENOtNEBBiNa. 

Electric  Engraving  Macliine.— A  machine  for  engraving  the  cy- 
linders of  copper  or  brass,  employed  in  printing  woven  f aMcs  and 
paper  hangings.  The  current  is  used  lo  determine  by  magnets  the 
slight  advance  or  withdrawal  of  any  number  of  engraving  diamond 
points  from  the  varnished  surface  of  the  rollers  to  be  engraved. 

Electric  Gas  Lighter. — See  Lighter. 

Electrician. — One  who  investigates  electricity ;  one  versed  in  the 
science  of  electricity,  and  the  science  or  art  of  telegraphy. 

(1)  Electricity.— Dynamic  caloric. 

(2)  Electricity. — Electricity  is  a  mode  of  motion  of  the  molecules  of 
matter.  Light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  motion,  are  convertible 
material  properties.  Take  either  as  the  cause,  one  of  the  others  will  be 
the  effect. 

(3)  Electricity.— An  invisible  subtle  matter  disseminated  through  all 
nature  in  various  proporlions,  equally  unobserved,  especially  whSe  all 
bodies  to  which  it  peculiarly  adheres  are  alike  charged  with  it 
inoffensively.  If  an  unequal  distribution  is  by  any  means  brought 
about,  if  there  is  a  coacervation  in  one  place,  a  less  proportion, 
vacuity  or  want  of  it  in  another,  by  the  approach  of  a  body  capable 
of  conducting  the  coacervated  part  to  the  emptier  space,  it  becomes 
the  most  formidable  agent  in  the  universe. 

(4)  Electricity. — The  subtle  agent  formerly  called  the  electric  fluid; 
science  which  unfolds  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  electric  fluid. 
The  phenomena  of  electricity  are  such  as  attraction  and  repulsion, 
heat  and  light,  shocks  of  the  animal  system,  etc. 

Electricity,  Condensed. — Stored  Electricity.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  Faure's,  Plante's  or  Greer's  batteries,  which  are  composed 
of  several  strips  or  plates  of  lead  coated  with  minium  (red  lead),  hav- 
ing coarse  cloth  or  blotting  paper  between  each  strip  of  lead.  By  this 
process  the  batteries  have  been  charged  and  remained  charged,  over 
seventy-two  hours. 

Electric  Light. — See  Light. 

Electric  Lighter. — An  apparatus  used  in  cigar  shops  to  ^ve  smo- 
kers a  light,  ft  consists  of  a  small  round  wooden  box  containing  the 
battery.  See  Magnetism.  Also  an  instr.  for  the  ignition,  or  the  lo- 
tion and  regulation  of  gas  lamps  by  electricity,  by  means  of  an  electro- 
magnet, turning  on  or  off  the  supply.  The  best  systems  are  Fox's, 
Rhodes*,  and  Bogart's. 

Electric  Light  on  Railway  Enginep.— A  new  solar  electric  lamp 
has  been  adopted  upon  the  Northern  Railway  in  France.  It  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  engine  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  oil  lamp.  The  current 
is  produced  by  a  machine  worked  by  the  engine  itself.  The  li^t  is 
said  to  be  very  successfnT,  and  by  its  aid  trains  may  be  seen  approach- 
'  i|;  at  It  much  greater  distance  than  was  previously  the  case. 
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Eleetric  Ligbt,  Kellected.— The  experiments  which  have  been 
eonducted  on  l^ard  the  Sultan  at  Portsmouth,  England,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  electric  search  lights  in  men-ofwar 
could  be  protected  from  the  guns  of  torpedo  boats  by  the  adoption  of 
reflected  light  under  cover,  have  been  concluded.  The  official  tiial 
Was  witnessed  by  officers  from  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  from  the  local  Torpedo  School.  Four  different  kinds  of 
lenses  were  tested  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  intensity  of  the 
electric  beam  being  measured  by  a  Bunsen  photometer  and  one  of 
Sugg's  burners.  I'he  apparatus  used  were  a  dioptric  lens,  a  catoptric 
lens  90  cm.  in  diameter,  the  ordinary  above-board  ship's  glass,  which 
was  similar  in  character,  but  only  60  cm.  in  diameter,  and  a  reflector 
made  of  Chance's  glass  and  silvered.  The  respective  merits  of  each 
were  found  to  be  in  the  order  mentioned,  the  dioptric  lens  producing 
double  the  illuminating  power  of  the  next  best,  and  with  an  appre- 
ciable economy  in  cost. 

p]lectrio  Lightingr,  Bogers'  Sysffm. — This  system  consists  in 
leading  the  current  to  a  series  of  dividing  and  subdividing  boxes, 
which  are  in  fact  reservoirs  of  electricity.  From  these  reservoirs  elec- 
tricity is  drawn  as  required.     See  ••Iron."  March  24,  1882. 

Klectric  Loom. — This  contrivance,  in  which  the  usual  Jacquard 
cards  are  replaced  by  an  electrical  arrangement  worked  by  a  battery, 
prepared  in  tin  foil  with  insulating  varnish,  is  the  invention  of  Bon- 
nelli,  of  Turin.  A  perforated  metal  plate  plays  the  part  of  each  suc- 
cessive card  in  the  usual  arrangement.  The  pistons  till  up  every  hole 
that  is  not  required,  but  are  withdrawn  by  electro-magnets. 

Electric  liaehinesi,  Static— Electrical  phenomena  are  divided 
into  two  classes  :  the  first  comprising  those  which  depend  upon  the 
natural  action  of  bodies  while  they  are  in  different  electrical  conditions; 
and  the  second,  including  those  which  accompany  the  process  of  elec- 
trical equalization.  Between  the  two  supports  in  which  the  glass 
plate  turns,  are  two  pairs  of  cushions  of  leather;  these  are  covered  with 
some  amalgam.  Two  large  hollow  cylinders  of  brass,  with  globular 
ends,  each  supported  by  two  pillars  of  glass,  constitute  the  reservoir 
for  receiving  the  electricity.  The  above  description  refers  to  the 
Ramsdcn  machine,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  similar,  excepting 
Holtz's  machine.    See  Machines. 

I'lectric  Machine.  Holtz's. — This  machine  has  great  power.  A 
circular  plate  of  glass  is  placed  in  the  frame,  which  is  an  insulator. 
Near  the  circuipference,  on  opposite  sides,  are  two  large  orifices,  which 
are  partly  covered  at  the  back  with  bands  of  paper.  Almost  any  one 
can  explain  this  machine,  but  very  few  understand  it. 

£lc<*tric  Measures.— The  decision  of  the  congress  of  electricians, 
in  Paris,  on  the  unities  of  electric  measures,  is  as  follows:  "For  these 
measures  are  adopted  the  fundamental  unities — centimeters,  grammes, 
seconds;  and  this  system  is  briefly  designated  by  the  letters  C.  G.  S. 
Tlie  practical  units,  the  ohm  and  volt,  will  retam  their  present  defi- ' 
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nitions.  The  ohm  is  a  resistance  equal  to  10»  absolute  unities,  C.  G. 
8..  and  the  volt  is  an  electromotive  force  equal  to  10^  absolute  unities. 
The  piactical  unit  of  resistance  ohm  will  be  represented  by  a  column 
of  mercury  of  (,1)  sq.m  m.  in  section  at  temperature  of  Qo  O.  An  in- 
ternational commission  will  be  charged  with  ascertaining  for  practice 
by  means  of  new  experiments,  the  height  of  this  column  of  mercuiy 
representing  the  ohm. 

iilt'Ciric  Goyernor. — Siemens'  Electbic  Cubbbnt  Gotebnos  is 
founded  upon  the  stretching  of  a  wire  by  the  heating  incident  to  the 
pansiug  of  the  electric  current  through  it.  By  increasing  the  radiating 
8urf<ice  of  the  strip  its  sensitiveness  is  quickened.  This  idea  is  the 
foundation  of  some  of  the  devices  in  electric  arc-lamps  for  regnlatiug 
the  distance  between  the  carbons,  and  in  one  or  more  of  the  Edison 
regnlators  for  limiting  the  passage  of  the  current  in  the  pxoeeasof 
subdivision  of  current  for  the  multiplication  of  lights. 

Electricity.— Prof.  Silvanus  Thompson's  theory  of  electricity, 
adopted  throughout,  is  that  electricity,  whatever  its  nature,  is  one,  not 
two.  That  electricity,  whatever  it  may  prove  to  be,  is  not  matter  and 
is  not  energy;  that  it  resembles  both  energy  and  matter  in  one  respect, 
however,  in  that  it  can  neither  be  created  or  destroyed.  The  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  matter  established  a  century  ago  by  Lavoisier, 
teaches  us  that  we  can  neither  destroy  or  create  matter,  though  we 
can  alter  its  distribution,  and  its  forms  and  combinations,  in  many 
ways.  The  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  which  has  been 
built  up  by  Helmholtz,  teaches  us  that  wc  can  neither  create  or  de> 
stroy  energy.  8o  also  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  electricity 
which  is  now  growing  into  shape,  but  is  here  first  enunciated,  this 
likewise  teaches  us  that  we  can  neither,  create  nor  destroy  electricity. 

lilectricity.  Hydro. — Electricity  evolved  by  steam,  or  by  batteries 
in  which  fluids  are  used.     See  "Electrician "  March  25,  1882. 

Electricity,  Tranamssion  of— The  increase  in  the  cost  and 
weight  of  the  conductor  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The 
conductors  of  electricity  do  not  resist  the  motion  of  electricity  through 
them  in  same  manner  as  a  pipe  resists  the  flow  of  a  liquid.  The  re- 
sistance is  increased  by  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  conductor,  which 
rise  is  kept  down  by  the  dissipation  of  heat  from  the  larger  surface. 
Forty-live  per  cent  of  actual  power  can  be  realized  by  converting  the 
electricity  into  power  by  means  of  an  electro-magnetic  machine.  The 
second  machine  can  be  exactly  similar  to  the  one  which  furnishes  the. 
eleclricity  in  drive  it;  the  reverse  action  taking  place,  namely,  the  cur- 
rent imparting  motion.  Where  electricity  has  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
lon;^  distance,  continuous  currents  must  be  used,  instead  of  reversing 
current.  Mr.  Edison  asserts  that  he  can  supply  heat  for  cooking 
purposes,  for  baths,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  incandescent 
fight  by  battery  or  steam  power,  forty-six  times  cheaper,  and  by  water 
"wwer  95  per  cent,  cheaper.  Electricians  differ  from  him  in  regard  to 
Ida.    Lighting  by  the  arc  is  about  one-flfth  less  than  the  cost  of  gas  in 
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England,  but  gas  in  France  is  nearly  double  the  price  in  England. 
Many  electricians  claim  Uiat  where  a  great  amount  of  light  is  wanted 
at  one  point,  that  the  arc  light  is  several  times  cheaper  than  gas.  That 
electricity  will  be  adopted  wherever  possible,  there  is  little  doubt.  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  economical  light,  and  is  especially  adapted 
for  large  open  squares,  or  large  workshops,  etc.  It  prevents  many 
accidents  arising  from  gas.  The  absence  of  color  in  the  rays  of  the 
-etoetric  Ji£ht  gives  it  a  value  beyond  any  other  illuminant.  It  will 
enable  bunding  opentioiiBlo  be  carried  on  as  well  by  night  as  by  day, 
and  when  suitably  employed  there  are  few  industrleB  which  need  be 
suspended  at  all  by  reason  of  darkness.  It  does  not  pollute  the  air 
like  gas,  and  the  chemical  properties  of  the  electric  light  render  it 
especially  valuable  to  the  photographer.  The  protection  against  firo 
afforded  by  the  use  of  electricity  has  already  been  recognized  by  the 
French  insurance  societies.  It  is  difficult  to  light  any  substance  by 
the  electric  spark.  If  the  light  is  hermetically  enclosed  in  a  glass 
vessel  absolute  safety  is  attained,  and  for  powder  mills  and  coal  mines 
it  is  especially  valuable.  What  is  known  as  the  internal  resistance  of 
the  dynamo-machines  must  be  proportional  to  the  external  resistance. 

Electrifiable. — Capable  of  receiving  electncity,  or  of  being  charged 
with  it ;  that  may  become  electric. 

Electrification. — The  act  of  electrifying;  a  state  of  being  charged 
with  electricity. 

Electrify. — To  charge  with  electricity. 

Electric  Metron.— An  electric  apparatus  for  beating  time ;- Met' 
BONOHE,  (Gr.  metron,  a  measure,  and  nomas,  a  law ;  nome^  division ; 
partition),  an  instrument  that  measures  and  beats  musical  time;  Met* 
eon'omy,  measurement  of  time  by  an  instrument. 

Elect rine. — Belonging  or  relating  to  amber. 

>Jeclric  Pen.— An  ingenious  invention  of  Thos.  A.  Edison,  and 
its  object  is  the  production  of  a  stencil  from  which  any  number  of 
copies  of  the  writing  made  thereon  can  be  produced.  It  consists  of  a 
tube  in  the  center  of  which  a  fine  needle  is  worked  upward  and  down- 
ward by  a  very  small  electrical  engine. 

Electric  Railway?.— A  system  of  railways  in  which  the  motive 
power  is  electricity.  The  first  electric  railway  was  opened  to  passen- 
ger traffic  May  16,  1881,  in  Berlin.  It  is  about  2500  meters  in  length, 
and  connects  the  station  of  the  Anbalt  Railway  with  the  Academ}'.  A 
Siemens  dynamo-electro  generator  produces  the  current  directly"  by  a 
steam  engine.  The  vehicle,  a  self-moving  car,  is  similar  in  outward 
appearance  to  a  tramway  car,  without  the  imperiale.  The  motor  is  a 
second  Siemens  dynamo-electric  machine,  placed  under  the  body  of 
the  car,  and  drives  the  wheels  by  means  of  pulleys  and  steel  platea 
The  wheels  are  also  insulated  from  the  axle.  The  maximum  speed 
allowed  by  the  Berlin  authorities,  is  fifteen  kilometers  per  hour,  but 
the  cars  can  be  run  at  a  far  greater  speed.  The  electric  railwav  pre- 
sents  many  advantages.    The  steam  engine  is  stationary,  and  there  ii 
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no  dead  weight  of  boiler,  water,  coal,  etc.,  to  be  carried.  The  can  are 
not  BO  costly.  The  building  of  the  road  will  also  be  cheai)er.  There 
is  no  noise,  steam,  smoke  or  sparks. 

The  electric  railway  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  Electricity  was 
slightly  different  from  the  Berlin  arrangement.    The  rails  were  on  the 
ground  level  and  not  insulated,  and  therefore  could  not  be  used  for 
conveying  the  electricity.    The  electricity  was  brought  to  the  car  by 
a  conductor  placed  above  the  road,  and  the  rails  acted  as  the  return 
circuit.     This  ingenious  device  overcomes  the  diflBculties  of  running 
street  cars  by  electricity.     Several  experiments  made  with  electric  ac- 
cunmlators  placed  in  the  car  have  been  successful.     There  are  half  a 
dozen  systems  of  electric  traction  at  present  in  use,  or  being  experi- 
mented with  :  1.  A  self-moving  carriage  on  isolated  rail  and  elevated 
roads.    2.  The  small  traction  machine  of  Dr.  Siemens,  with  an  isolated 
rail  in  the  center.    3.  The  tramway  at  the  Electrical  Exhibition,  in 
Paris,  1881.    4.  An  auto-mobile  car,  with  isolated  rails,  running  since' 
May  16,  1881.    5.  Electric  tramway  with  accumulators,  auto-mobile 
car,  having  in  it  its  own  electric  store.     6.  The  tricycle  built  by  M. 
Trouve.    It  is  worked  by  the  secondary  piles  of  Gaston  Plante,  and 
by  a  coil  motor  of  Siemens,  with  an  improvement  of  Trouve.    7.  A 
new  electric  railway  and  electric  motor  for  the  same,  just  invented  by 
TV.  M.  Thomas,  a  young  electrician  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  who  is  also  the 
inventor  of  an  iridium  tip  to  electric  light  carbons.    The  electric  cm^ 
rent  is  supplied  from  a  stationary  generator  to  two  copper  wires  laid 
between  ordinary  rails,  a  few  inches  apart,  and  a  trifle  higher  than 
the  rails.    The  wires  are  protected  by  an  iron  tube,  to  which  they  will 
be  attached  by  proper  insulators.    In  this  tube  or  pipe  is  an  upper  and 
lower  slot  extending  its  full  length,  the  lower  slot  being  the  wider,  so 
that  dirt  falling  on  the  wires  may  pass  through  and  the  wires  be  kept 
clean  and  protected  from  interference.      The  other  distinguishing 
feature  of  Sir.  Thomas's  invention  is  the  motor,  which  has  been  con- 
structed especially  for  railway  purposes,  and  which  enables  him  to 
overcome  the  induced  current  usually  present  in  such  motors,  and 
which  has  hitherto  always  been  found'  very  troublesome  to  inventors. 
The  engine  or  motor  has  five  wheels,  the  two  forward  ones  beine  sim- 
ply an  ordinary  truck,  serving  merely  as  supports,  as  on  an  ordinary 
locomotive.     The  rear  pair  are  larger,  as  ordinary  driving  wheels,  ana 
through  them  the  power  is  applied.    Back  of  them  is  the  fifth  wheel, 
somewhat  wed sje-sh aped,  and  divided  by  an  insulator  of  gutta-percha, 
so  that  either  side  touches  the  wires  before  described,  through  which 
the  current  flows,  and  swinging  lightly  both  laterally  and  perpendic- 
ularly, in  order  to  turn  curves  easily,  or  more  easily  to  pass  over 
possible  depressions  or  elevations  in  the  conductors.     Directly  above 
this  wheel  is  the  electric  cut-off,  moved  back  or  forth  by  a  lever,  for 
the  reversing  of  the  current  and  consequent  reversal  of  the  motion  of 
*he  car.    The  details  of  taking  up  the  current  from  one  conducting 
rire,  the  passing  it  to  the  motor  and  from  that  to  the  other  conductor. 
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the  power  being  in  the  meantime  transmitted  to  the  drivers  by  ordin- 
ary mechanism,  are  ingenious,  and  have  many  advantages  over  pre- 
vious  appliances.  The  new  points  are  the  laying  of  the  conductors, 
and  the  construction  of  the  electro-motor,  by  which  the  secondary 
current,  which  has  always  before  seriously  interfered  with  its  work- 
ing, is  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  of  what  it  has  heretofore  been. 

Electric  Si  ore. —See  Stove. 

Electric  Tel^raph. — Is  a  mode  of  transmitting  messages  and 
intelligence  by  means  of  electricity  over  wires. 

Electric-tides.— See  **Index  of  Nature,"  p.  346,  June  9,  1881. 

Electric  Wire  Is  the  popular  name  for  telegraph  wires. 

Electric  Wire. — ^The  purest  electric  wire  manufactured  is  especial- 
ly suited  for  magnets,  telephones,  electric  lights,  etc.,  etc.  Splitdorf's 
patented  liquid  insulation  is  used,  and  the  wire  is  covered  with  cotton 
or  silk.  The  Ansonia  brass  and  copper  company  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  copper  wire  of  exceptional  purity  and  high 
conductivity,  for  electrical  purposes.  Tests  of  this  wire  carefully 
made  by  Eaison,  Prescott  and  other  experts,  gave  the  following  resist: 
Length  tested,  .01  miles.  Diameter  of  wire,  .064  inch.  Weight  per 
mile,  65  pounds.  Resistance  per  mile,  at  70o  F.  13,68  ohms.  Con- 
ductivity I3OO,  or  equal  to  chemically  pure  copper,  according  to 
Matthiessen's  tables.    See  Wire. 

Electric  Wires  Underground,  Teal's.— Claim.— The  combina- 
tion of  a  conduit  for  carrying  electric  wires,  with  working  or  access 
chambers  extending  to  one  side  and  upward.  See  Underoroukd 
Wires,  Wires  Underground  ;  also  Of.  Gaz.  April  25,  1883. 

Electrize.— To  invest  with  electric  force; — to  endue  with  electri- 
city;— n.  Electrization,  act  of  being  rendered  electric. 

Electrize rs. — A  name  applied  to  the  plates  of  copper,  or  silver  and 
zinc,  which  are  prepared  for  medical  purposes. 

Electro,— A  term  used  as  a  prefix  in  the  composition  of  words 
appertaining  to  electricity,  as  electro-biology,  the  science  of  electrical 
forces  as  shown  in  mesmerism.  Electro-chemistry,  that  portion  of 
electric  science  which  treats  of  the  agency  of  electricity  in  effecting 
chemical  changes. 

Electro-Ballistic  Machines  — Apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
the  velocity  of  a  projectile  at  any  point  of  its  trajectory. 

Electro- Bioscopy. — Testing  with  electricity  the  muscles  to  deter- 
mine if  life  is  extinct. 

Electro-Cautery. — See  description  of  the  Cautery  Battery. 

Electrodes. — Faraday's  term  for  the  poles  or  plates  leading  the 
current  into  and  out  of  a  cell.  See  Poles,  Anode,  and  Cathodf 
Electrodes  used  for  electric  lighting  are  carbons.  The  best  carbon 
now,  are  either  made  of  coke  powdered  extremely  fine  and  compre^' 
ed,  or  by  burning  fat  in  close  vessels,  at  a  very  hiffh  temperatun 
Hard  carbons  resist  the  action  of  the  electric  current  better  than  «<> 
ones,  but  give  a  less  brilliant  light  and  expend  nusre  motivo  powi* 
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Carbons  aro  sometimes  coppered  over,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  nae 
these,  except  in  large  spaces,  where  ventilation  is  good,  on  account  of 
the  poisonous  fumes. 

Electro- Dynamics. — The  phenomena  of  electncity  in  motion. 

Klectro-Dyiiaimmieter.— A  device  to  measure  force  overcoming 
electrical  resistance.     See  Dykamometer. 

Eltetrolier. — An  apparatus  of  cut  crystal  designed  for  100  lights 
which  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  invented  by  Defries.  See  "Electri- 
cian," March  11th  and  18th,  1882. 

Electrolysis. — (Gr.  lusts,  a  loosening,  a  release),  analysis  or  decom- 
position effected  by  electricity ; — Electrolyte,  a  substance  capable  of 
being  analyzed  or  decomposed  by  electricity; — a,  Electeolytic,  re- 
lating to  electrolysis. 

Elect  rem  e  try,  (See  Electkometeb.) — The  art  of  making  electrical 
measurements. 

Electrodes,  Liquid. — Globules  of  mercury  in  cold,  or  other  fused 
metals,  in  hot  or  melted,  electrolytes,  employed  as  battery  terminals 
during  electrolysis.  See  W.  G.  Levison  "American  Journad  Science." 
Vol.  19.  January.  1880. 

Electrodes,  i>isG.— The  Cnmming  Periphery  Contact. — This 
invention,  which  is  claimed  as  a  great  discovery  by  the  inventor,  Mr. 
George  Gumming,  of  New  York  City,  has  received  the  endorsemeot 
of  some  of  the  finest  electricians  of  tJ^is  countr^r  and  Europe.  It  was 
awarded  a  medal  by  the  Paris  Electrical  Exposition,  a  diploma  by  tlie 
French  Academic  Nationale  (Ag.  Mfr.  et  Com.),  and  received  the  spe- 
cial commendation  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  Cincinnati.  As 
applied  to  a  telegraph  key,  the  device  consists  in  the  placing  of  two 
wheels  or  discs  swinging  one  upon  the  other,  at  right  angles;  one  disc 
inside  the  arch  of  the  lever  and  the  other  crosswise  in  the  insulated 
standard.  The  electrical  contact  is  attained  on  the  rims  or  tires  of 
these  platina  discs,  instead  of  by  the  two  wire  points  in  general  use 
for  telegraph  keys. 

Electro-Maguet. — An  electro-magnet  is  formed  by  winding  around 
a  core  of  soft  iron  many  turns  of  copper  wire,  well  insulat^.  The 
iron  must  be  pure,  and  if  it  is  bent  it  inust  be  made  perfectly  strong. 
The  wire  is  generally  insulated  with  silk  or  cotton  and  appears  to  be 
wound  in  opposite  directions  upon  them;  when  a  current  is  sent 
through  the  coils,  the  core  becomes  a  magnet ;  when  the  current  is 
broken  it  loses  its  magnetism;  electro-magnets  are  much  more  power- 
ful than  permanent  magnets.  The  largest  magnet  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken.  It  weighs  nearly  1.600  pounds,  and 
over  2,000  feet  of  copper  wire  is  wound  on  eight  brass  spools. 

Electro-AIetallnrgry. — A  term  to  include  all  processes  in  which 
electricity  is  applied  to  the  workings  of  metals. 

Electrometer. — Instrument  for  measui'ing  electro-static  charge  or 
tension.  2.  An  electrometer  is  an  instr.  for  measuring  differenoet 
of  ele($tric  potential  between^  twoccmductorg,  through  Sie  effects  itf 
ibctto-statie  fo^rce.     The  modem  electrician  la  £u  more  conoemDd 
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with  measurements  of  electric  potential,  than  with  measurements  of 
electric  quantity.  3.  An  apparatus  for  generating  a  current  of  electri- 
city, or  ascertaining  its  quantity. 

Llectrumolive. — Producing  electromotion ;  producing  mechanical 
effects  by  means  of  electricity  as  electromotive  power. 

i.leeirom(»liTO  Force.  -(Jenerative  force  which  separates  the  posi- 
tive and  tlic  negative  electricities,  and  increases  with  the  diiference  of 
the  atliuities  of  the  two  melals,  for  the  oxygen  of  the  solution.  (2) 
'i  he  tendency  to  develop  electric  tension ;  in  ordinary  galvanic  bat- 
teries the  electromotive  force  is  set  up  by  the  attraction  of  zinc  for  an 
acid  radical;  its  de^e  depends  upon  tlie  force  and  number  of  such 
chemical  affinities  in  the  circuit;  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  also  op- 
posing affinities  tending  to  develop  electromotive  force  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  actual  force  depends  upon  the  excess  of  the  total  affini- 
ties in  the  direction  of  the  current,  over  those  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.   Electromotive  force  may  be  continuous  or  intermittent. 

Electromotbgrapli,— An  instrument  which  produces  the  human 
voice  at  a  distance  like  the  telephone,  but  with  greater  intensity.  It 
consists  of  a  cylinder  of  lime,  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  acetate  of  mercury.  It  is  very  delicate,  and  the  power  to 
vibrate  the  diaphragm  is  supplied  by  hand,  or  by  clock  work. 
The  salient  feature  is  the  production  of  sound  and  motion  by  the 
stylus  of  the  Bain  Telegraph,  without  the  intervention  of  a  magnet 
and  armature.  By  the  motion  thus  produced,  any  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  telegraph  printing  or  sounding  instruments,  or  relays,  may  be 
worked,  thus  making  it  possible  to  send  messages  by  direct  transmis- 
sion over  thousands  of  miles  of  wire  at  the  highest  speed  without 
rewriting,  delay,  or  difficulty  of  any  kind.  It  is  possible,  with  the 
Electromotograph,  to  receive  and  transmit  messages  by  currents  so 
weak,  that  the  ordinary  magnetic  instruments  fan  to  operate.  See 
"Saturday  Review,"  April  ist,  1882. 

Electro  Molor,  Bnrgin's.— In  this  machine  there  are  no  magnetic 
masses  submitted  to  reversals  of  polarity,  and  thus  no  magnetic  inertia 
to  be  overcome,  and  the  motor  is  so  constructed  as  to  revolve  at  high 
speed.    See  "  Scientific  American,"  Sup.  vol.  13,  No.  323. 

Klpctro-Bfotor  Piinling  Telegraph.— A  system  very  slightly  re- 
sembling Hughes  printing  telegraph.  The  sending  apparatus  consists 
of  a  key  board  and  devices  for  closing  the  current,  the  printing 
machinery,  and  the  electro-motor  governor. 

Eleetro-Motors. — Motors  worked  by  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
of  electro-magnets,  exist  in  many  forms.  The  most  simple  is  the 
rotating  cylinder,  having  arms  of  metal,  which  serve  as  armatures, 
to  be  attracted  or  repulsed  by  electro-magnets,  radially  arranged  about 
the  cylinder's  periphery. 

El<*c1ro-iiiu»en1ar. — Pertaining  to  the  reaction  of  the  muscles  im* 
der,  or  their  sensibility  to,  electricity. 

Eleetro*NegatiTe.^A  term  denotliig  the  natural  state  of  a  bodtfj 
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which  makes  it  tend  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery.  Ei^eotbo- 
POLAK,  a  term  applied  to  conductors,  one  end  or  surface  of  which  is 
positive  and  the  other  negative.  Electro-Posittve,  a  term  denotmff 
the  natvural  state  of  a  body,  or  a  particle  of  matter,  which  ms^es  it  tend 
to  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery.  Electro-Tklkgkaphic, 
belonging  to  the  electric  magnetic  telegraph,  or  by  its  means. 

Electrophone..- An  instrument  for  producing  sound  by  electric 
currents.  One  recently  invented  in  Europe,  worked  admirably 
through  a  submarine  cable,  between  France  and  England.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  telephone.  Ader's  electrophone  reproduces  speech  and 
song  in  a  simple  way.  It  consists  of  a  drum  fifteen  centimeters  in 
diameter,  covered  with  parchment  at  one  end  only;  six  small  tin 
armatures,  one  centimeter  in  length  and  two  millimeters  in  widtti, 
are  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  parchment,  in  a  circle  six  centimeters  in 
diameter.  Six  microscopic  electro-magnets  are  plac»cd  opposite  the 
armatures  within  a  wooden  circle. 

Electrophone  Keceiver,  Cox— Tl  alker's.— An  electro-magnet 
having  the  poles  in  close  proximity  to  a  thin  circular  plate  of  f^eno- 
type  iron. 

Eiectrophorns*  — An  instrument  which  generally  coniasts  of  a 
cake  of  seming  wax,  as  it  is  an  easily  exciting  substance.  A  round 
plate  of  metal,  suited  to  the  size  of  this  cake,  is  fitted  to  an  insulating 
glass  handle,  by  which  the  metallic  plate  may  be  lifted  from  the  cake 
and  brought  in  contact  therewith.  This  apparatus  serves  to  accuma- 
late  or  condense  electric  force. 

Electro- Semaphore* — One  for  signalling  B.  B.  trains  by  electricity. 

Electroscope, — (Gr.  skopeo,  I  see,  I  look  out  for).  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  existence,  character  or  intensity  of  the  electric  force, 
or  the  presence  of  free  electricity,  and  its  nature.  A  simple  form  of 
electroscope  is  made  by  taking  a  round  brass  plate,  upon  which  is  at- 
tached a  brass  wire,  which  is  placed  in  a  ^lass  jar.  The  lower  end  of 
the  wire  has  a  brass  cross-piece  upon  which  aie  placed  two  leaves  of 
gold  leaf  or  Dutch  metal. 

Electrostatics. — That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  statical 
electricity. 

Electro-Therapeutics  —The  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  the  applications  of  electricity,  as  a  curative  agent. 

Electrotome.  — An  automatic  circuit  breaker. 

Elcctrara,  also  Elektron. — Amber;  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver; 
gold  ore  of  a  light  brass  color,  containing  more  than  20  per  ct.  of  silver. 

Element. — An  essential  principle  which  cannot  be  resolved  into 
two  or  more  different  principles.  The  simple  physical  elements  of 
dynamics  are  force,  velocity  and  time,  and  the  function  of  tb^  elements 
are  power,  space  and  work.  The  Elements. — In  popular  iangttage^ 
'^^  air,  earth  and  water ;  strictly  speaking,  any  substance  or  material 

-^,  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc.  The  ulUmate  subetance  into  which 
lit  bodies  we  |upK>w  can  be  resolved,  ^nd  wlvich  themeelyeft  hav^  npt 
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been  rcsoived  into  any  simpler  bodies.  There  are  sixty  to  seventy 
elements,  and  more  suspected.  They  are  assumed  to  exist  in  tlic  form 
of  atoms,  and  further  information  will  be  found  under  that  head  and 
under  Equivalrnta. 

Eiidosmose. — The  power  possessed  by  liquids  and  gases  of  diffusing 
into  each  other,  when  separated  by  a  partition  or  septum  of  animal 
membrane,  or  unglazed  earthenware.  Electric  endosmose  is  thiy 
action  greatly  heightened  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  which 
will  frequently  raise  the  liquid  on  one  side  of  the  partition,  several 
inches  above  the  other.  The  laws  ascertained  by  Wideman  are:  (1) 
the  quantity  of  liquid  which  flows  out  in  equal  times  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  strength  of  the  current;  (3)  tne  quantities  flowing  out, 
are,  all  other  conditions  being  eqiial,  independent  of  the  size  of  the 
porous  substance;  (3)  the  height  to  which  a  galvanic  current  causes  a 
liquid  to  rise,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  porous  sur- 
face; (4)  the  force  with  which  an  electric  tension  present  on  both  sides 
of  a  porous  division,  or  in  a  liquid,  urges  the  liquid  from  the  posi- 
tive to  the  negative  side  of  the  partition,  is  equivalant  to  a  pressure 
proportional  to  that  tension. — Ekdosmose,  (Grr.  osmoa,  a  thrusting,  im- 
pulsion) n.  in  Physics  and  Physiology^  that  property  of  membranous 
tissue  by  which  fluids  of  unequal  densities,  when  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  it,  are  enabled  to  pass  through  and  intermix — the  opposite  of 
ExosMOSE,  (Gr.  exo^  outside,  and  osmos),  the  passing  outwards  of 
fluids  o^  different  densities  through  animal  or  vegetable  membranes, 
Exosmosis  takes  place  from  the  denser  fluid  to  the  rarer,  JSndoA- 
mosis  from  the  rarer  to  the  denser ;  adjs,  Endosmotio,  and  Exos. 
MOTio,  applied  respectively  to  imbibition  and  transudation  of  fluids. 

Equation  of  Time. — Difference  between  apparent  and  mean  time. 

Eqnatorial  Current, —The  great  ocean  current,  which  manifests 
itself  within  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian 
oceans,  having  a  decided  western  flow,  and  warmer  by  several  degrees 
than  the  adjacent  waters. 

EqiilTaleiitg.— All  chemical  actions  take  place  in  a  definite  ratio, 
whicn  is  explained  by  the  atomic  theory,  as  due  to  the  combination  of 
one,  two  or  more  atoms  of  one  substance  or  element,  with  one,  two  or 
more  atoms  of  others.     Each  element  has  its  own  equivalent  weight, 
as  compared  with  hydrogen  as  one.    There  is  much  confusion  of  ideas 
due  to  the  change  o?  modern  chemistiy  from  the  old  system  of  stating 
reactions  in  equivalents  to  the  modem  system  of  stating  them  ir 
atoms.    The  relation  of  electricity  to  these  equivalents  is  such  that 
a  chain  or  circuit  composed  of  any  variety  of  compounds  of  two 
these  bodies,  the  same  current  would  release  from  combinations 
relative  weight  set  against  each  substance.     The  weights  themsel 
are  relative  or  abstract,  but  in  this  work  they  are  taken  as  **graii 
for  th^  purpose  of  getting  a  definite  electric  measure  of.  current 
mock. 

EqiUTOlt  f^JLuoit  dcMfl^liy  tSfeeantflboi;  tibcdk^l^ 
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and  quantity.  It  is  the  force  engaged  in  effecting  one  equivalent  of 
chemical  action,  in  a  circuit  of  one  obm  resistance,  and  under  the  volt 
electro-motive  force.  This  unit,  when  thoroughly  known,  greatly  aids  in 
understanding  electricity  and  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces. 

lir'emacaii'sis — (Gr.  erema,  silentlj,  gently,  and  kausis.  a  burning). 
The  slow  chemical  change  or  combustion  without  sensible  heat«  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  on  moist  animal,  or 
vegetable  bodies,  as  in  the  slow  decay  of  wood. 

£rgoni<*ter. — An  instrument  that  indicates  the  number  of  ergs  per 
second  which  the  ciurent  in  a  certiiin  part  of  the  circuit  is  doing. 

Erg. — The  unit  of  work  done  by  one  dyne. — Gobdon. 

Escape. — A  leakage  of  the  current. 

Exchange,  Telephone. — A  telephone  exchange  is  a  central  ofBce 
where  subscribers  are  connected  with  otheir  patrons  or  subscribers  of 
the  exchange.  The  connection  is  made  by  the  means  of  a  brass  plug 
and  brass  rod  and  strip.  The  Gilliand  telephone  switch  board  is  con- 
sidered among  the  best.  A  very  simple  and  perfect  switch  for  tele- 
phone exchange  has  recently  been  designed  by  the  manager  of  the 
i^ewport,  R.  I.,  Exchange.     It  is  one  of  the  best. 

Exchange,  Telephone  Appuratn^!,  Ander's. — In  this  apparatus 
the  transmitters  and  receivers,  at  subscribers'  stations,  are  placed  in 
the  main  line.  All  the  battery  can  by  this  expedient  be  located  at 
the  central  ofl3ce.  To  render  the  transmitters  operative,  a  battery  is 
placed  in  the  loop,  connecting  each  pair  of  cross-bars  on  the  Central 
office  switch  board,  so  that  when  any  two  lines  are  connected,  a  bat- 
tery is  put  in  circuit  therewith.  In  connecting  two  central  offices  the 
batteries  are  put  on  the  trunk  lines.  This  patent  is  owned  by  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company. 

Exchange  Telephone  System,  Scott's.— This  system,  invented 
by  G.  B.  Scott,  has  many  advantages.  Subscribers'  lines  having  high 
resistance  at  their  distant  terminals,  are  connected  at  a  central  office, 
to  a  common  ground  line,  including  a  telephone.  Switch  apparatus 
is  provided  for  making  connection  between  subscribers  and  breaking 
their  ground  connections.  For  full  account  sec  *' Gazette  of  Patent 
Office,"  Vol.  21.  No.  6. 

Exploder,  Mngneto-Electric. — An  apparatus  for  firing  iridio  pla- 
tinum wire.  One  of  the  best  is  made  by  Siemens  Brothers,  with  from 
six  to  nine  magnets,  giving  sparks  of  from  10-5000  to  20-5000  inch. 

Extensometer. — An  instrument  for  measuring  the  extension  of  a 
bodv,  especially  for  measuring  the  elongation  of  bars  of  iron  and 
steel,  when  submitted  to  a  tensile  force. 

Extingnisher,  Maxim's. — An  electrical  device  for  extin&ruishing 
fires  in  theaters,  invented  by  Maxim,  the  inventor  of  the  well  Imown 
electric  light. 

Extra  Current. — The  ap]jreciable  current  in  the  prima^coil, 
which  isHue  entirely  to  induction— partly  voltaic  and  paitly  fioaj^iitikL 

Exiutioii,  n.  The  act  of  burning  ox*  oonkumin^Jby  m         .     ^ 
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Electrical  Uilit3. — Electric  Quantities  and  the  names  of  the  Units 
adjpte.l  for  their  moisare,  with  their  symbols,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowlaj  table :  (See  Hospitalieii,  '*  Electrician,"  May,  1882.) 

Itesist-anco Ohm,  E. 

Electromotive  Force  Volt,  E. 

Intensity Ampere,       I. 

Qaaatity Coulomb,    Q. 

Capacity, Farad,         C. 

Y/hon  those  5  units  are  too  great  or  too  small,  as  compared  with  the 
quantities  to  be  measured,  prefixes  are  used,  thus : — 

Mega  or  meg,  means  1,000,000  times. 
Kilo  *'  1,000      ** 

MiUi  *'  TdH.ff 

Micro  or  micr        **  -nToo.Toiy 

Unit  of  Force  is  that  force  which  would  produce  in  one  second  in 
a  body  weighing  one  gramme  a  velocity  of  one  meter  per  second. 
•  Gravity  acting  on  a  body  accelerates  it  9*81  meters  per  secoud.  The 
absolute  unit  of  force  then  is  1-9  81  of  that  of  gravity,  or  simply  the 
weight  1-9*81  gram. 

Unit  of  Work  is  1-9.81  gram  raised  one  meter.  If  raised  in  unit 
time,  viz.,  one  second,  it  constitutes  unit  of  mechanical  performance. 

Resistance.  —The  unit  is  called  the  ohm,  and  equals  the  resistance 
of  a  prism  of  pure  mercury  1  sq.  mm.  section  and  1  0486  meter  long, 
at  QoC.  The  unit  will  be  better  understood,  perhaps,  if  it  is  said  to  bo 
the  resistance  of  a  copper  wire  one  foot  long,  with  3117  mils  diameter, 
or  that  of  210  feet  of  No.  16  B.  W.G.  wire,  at  60®  Fahr. 

Ei.ECTEOMOTIVE  FORCK,  OR  DIFFERENCE  OF  POTENTIAL. — The  UUit 

is  called  the  volt,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Daniell's 
cell  (-9268  of  cell). 

Current. — The  unit  is  now  to  be  called  the  ampere,  and  is  the  cur- 
rent through  a  circuit  with  E.M.F.  of  one  volt,  resistance  one  ohm. 

Unit  of  Length. — The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  length  is  the  centimeter. 
Its  theoretical  value  is  one-kundredth  part  of  the  meter,  which  is  de- 
fined es  being  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  between  the  pole 
and  the  equator  of  the  earth.  The  practical  unit  of  length  is  the  meter, 
represented  by  copies  of  a  standard,  deposited  in  the  Paris  Observatory. 

Unit  of  Mass. — The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  mass  is  the  gramme.  It  is 
the  mass  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of 
4*'  centigrade. 

Unit  of  Time.— The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  time  is  the  second,  defined  as 
being  the  86.400th  part  of  a  mean  solar  day.  The  practical  unit  of 
time  is  according  to  circumstance  the  second,  the  minute,  or  the  hour. 

Unit  of  Surface. — The  C.G.S.  unit  of  surface  is  the  surface  of  a 
square,  whose  side  is  one  centimeter  in  length,  and  takes  the  name  of 
square  centimeter.  The  practical  unit  of  surface  is.  in  different  caseSy 
toe  square  millimeter.  1  he  ^uarecentimcterKtiie  saulire  metor^  theaiii 
the  bectikce  or  ibis  fiqfdate  kuometer. 
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Facsimile  Telegraph.— See  Autograph  Telboraph. 

Farad. — Unit  of  capacity.  The  standard  unit  of  electrical  capadt^; 
the  capacity  of  a  condenser,  whose  charge  produced  with  one  electro- 
motive  force  of  one  volt,  is  equal  to  the  current  which,  with  the  same 
electro-motive  force,  passed  through  one  ohm  in  one  second.  2.  Farad. 
The  capacity  defined  by  the  condition  that  a  coulomb  in  a  condenser, 
whose  capacity  is  a  farad,  establishes  a  difference  of  potential  of  a 
volt  between  the  armatures.  Farad  is  from  Faraday,  the  celebrated 
English  electrician. 

J^aradaic  Current. — See  Induced  Current. 

Faradaic— (Of  or  pertaining  to  Faraday).— Applied  especially  to 
induced  currents  of  electricity,  as  produced  by  certain  forms  of  induc- 
tive apparatus,  on  account  of  Faraday's  important  investigations  of 
tlicir  laws. 

Faradaism. — The  treatment  with  induced  currenta  of  electrici^, 
for  remedial  purposes,  so  called  from  Faraday. 

Faradization.— The  use  of  the  induced,  or  Faradaic  current. 

Fan  Us. — A  cross  or  partial  ground.  The  best  instruments  for  test- 
ing for  a  fault,  are  the  Tangent  Galvanometer,  and  standard  resist* 
ance  coils.  The  loop  test  and  other  means  are  resorted  to  in  locating 
faults.  Faults  in  submarine  edibles  are  located  by  the  loop  test  by 
comparison  of  potentials,  by  the  Wheatstone  Bridge,  and  by  various 
instruments  invented  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson. 

Faure's  Baltery.— See  Batteries. 

Fiber,  Gelatinized. — Vegetable  fiber  which  is  subjected  to  chemi- 
cal treatment  under  great  pressure,  producing  a  dense,  hard  substance, 
very  similar  to  ivory  or  horn,  and  capable  of  being  worked  in  a  lathe, 
etc.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  electrical  uses,  where  not  exposed  to 
the  weather,  being  largely  used  by  electricians  and  manufacturers  of 
electrical  instruments,  desiring  an  insulating  material. 

Field. — The  Magnetic  Field,  is,  within  the  field  or  influence  of 
a  magnet. 

Fire  Alarm  and  District  Telegraph  Systems.— These  systems 
are  used  for  local  telegraphy ;  the  Fire  Alarm  system  serves  to  transmit 
from  several  districts  of  a  city  to  a  central  station,  a  signal  of  a  fire, 
which  is  retransmitted  to  several  stations,  having  bells  controlled  by 
electro-magnets  aftd  worked  by  telegraph  wires  to  the  central  office. 
The  District  Telegraph  is  practically  the  same  in  principle,  to  call 
police,  messengers,  etc. 

Fire  Alarms,  SpagnolettiV. — A  system  in  which  a  bail  runs 
down  inclined  planes,  and  in  doing  so  makes  a  series  of  electrical  con- 
tacts, which  move  a  step  by  step  movement  «t  the  central  station. 

Fire  Alarm  Telemiph,  Bright 's  — A  system  that  is  used  in  £ng- 
^nd^  invented  by  £.  Bright  On  pulling  a  handle  an  extra  rosistanoe 
a  thrown  into  the  circuit  passing  from  the  central  statioik  thnnigli  ^ 
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the  posts,  the  amount  of  resistance  differing  at  each  post.  This  di^ 
turbs  a  balance  of  resistance  at  the  central  station,  and  rings  a  bell, 
when  the  tiremau  on  watch  turns  a  handle,  which  inserts  resistance  iu 
the  circuit  corresponding  to  theB.  in  the  posts,  so  that  when  the  bell 
stops  ringing,  the  handle  points  to  the  place  whence  the  alarm  pro- 
ceeds, and  this  without  clock-work,  or  anything  that  can  suffer  from 
exposure  to  air,  or  moisture  in  the  posts*.  For  other  systems,  see 
Telegraph. 

Fir4*  Extingniiihcr,  Mnxim's.— Consists  of  an  automatic  appara- 
tus, which  closes  the  circuit  when  the  temperature  is  elevated  by  fire, 
a  series  of  pipes  containing  water  at  a  high  pressure,  and  a  series  of 
cocks  whieh  are  opened  by  electricity. 

1  ixlurc. — A  short  post  for  supporting  telegraph  lines. 

Force. — Any  action  which  can  be  expressed  simply  by  weight,  and 
'which  can  be  realized  only  by  an  equal  amount  of  reaction,  and  is  the 
fii'st  element  in  dynamics.  All  bodies  in  nature  possess  the  incessant 
virtues  of  attracting  and  repelling  one  another,  which  action  is  recog- 
nized as  force.  The  correlation  of  forces,  or  their  mutual  convertibi- 
lity, is  most  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  workings  of  the  telephone. 
Electro-motive  force  is  the  power  of  the  electric  energy  to  move  from 
one  point  to  another.  It  may  be  understood  to  be  the  driving  power, 
and  in  some  respects  it  is  analagous,  in  its  effects,  to  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  a  head  of  water.  Electro-motive  force  and  resistance  must 
be  considered  in  conjunction,  to  obtain  a  plain  view  of  their  reciprocal 
results.  Upon  doubling  the  electro-motive  force,  other  conditions  being 
the  same,  the  strength  of  the  current  passing,  is  doubled  with  a  con- 
stant resistance,  the  current  is  directly  pruportional  to  the  electro-mo- 
tive force  employed. 

Force,  the  IrtTerse  Flectro-Motlre  — An  effect  manifested  by 
dynamo-electric  generators,  when  employed  as  motors.  Differences 
of  opinion  exist  as  to  whether  there  can  be  an  inverse  electro-motive 
force  set  up  by  a  dynamo-electric  machine,  when  used  as  a  motive 
engine ;  while  some  electricians  hold  that  the  inverse  electro-motive 
force  solely  renders  the  machine  a  motor  at  all.  Experience  shows 
that  electro-motive  machines  tend  to  develop  a  current,  or  electro-mo- 
tive force  against  the  driving  current.  This  inverse  force  may  be 
measured  as  resistance,  as  the  inverse  ''current,"  or  force,  increases. 

French  and  Swii^R  Tnit. — About  equal  to  ten  Siemens  units. 

Fiictional  Electricity.— -See  Electricity. 

Frischen'ft  Duplex  —A  method  of  simultaneous  transmission  in 
opposite  directions,  by  the  employment  of  prolonged  relays  and  other 
apparatus. 

IjYnmi'iit'g  Telegmph.— A  dial  telegraph  invented  by  M.  Froment, 
a  celebrated  French  electrician. 

Fuuction— Any  compound  result  or  product  of  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent elements.  A  function  is  resolved  by  dividing  it  with  one  oi 
more  of  lt8  dements.  ^  •« 
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Fdrnaee,  Siemens*  Elect ''ic— A  furnace  in  which  steel  is  fused 
by  the  electric  current.  It  is  practically  a  voltaic  arc  regulator,  in 
which  the  arc  is  represeii'^d  by  the  material  to  be  fused,  or  already 
melted,  the  positive  pole  by  a  crucible  of  gas  carbon  or  graphite,  and 
the  negative  pole  by  a  bundle  of  carbon  rods.  It  is  the  heat  developed 
by  tlie  resistance  of  the  metal  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  which 
produces  the  fusion.  To  fuse  steel,  you  must  have  a  temperature 
higher  than  1300®,  and  supply  a  quantity  of  heat  which,  theoretically, 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  450  calorics  per  kilogramme  of  steel  fused. 
See  cut  on  page  438;  also  **  Electrician,"  June,  1882. 

Fusible  CouilactorM,  EtlinouV. — An  invention  to  guard  against 
fire  from  main  conductors,  in  an  electric  ligfht  system.  A  metallic 
fusible  connection  between  the  conductors,  which  fuses  under  a  certain 
current,  is  one  plan.  This  fusion  current  is  of  course  greater  than 
that  which  the  conductor  is  designed  to  carry,  and  less  than  that  which 
would  raise  the  conducter  lo  a  dangerous  temperature.  See  "  Elec- 
trician/' March  4th,  18d2. 

G 

GalYanie  Battery.— See  Battehtes. 

(jlalTimic  Carrent. — The  direct  current  from  the  battery.  Seo 
Prihart  Current;  also  Electricity. 

tialfanic  ludnction  —See  Induction. 

UalTanism. — The  use  of  the  galvanic  current. 

GalTano-Uanstic— See  Electro  Cautery. 

tiatTiin<igraphy< — The  art  or  process  of  depositing  metals  by  elec« 
tricity;  electrotvpy.     See  under  Galvanomkter. 

GalTanometen — An  instrument  for  detecting  the  presence  of  elec- 
tricity and  estimating  its  amount;  Qalvanoscope,  an  instrument  for 
gauging  slight  currents  of  electricity;  Galvanography,  a  process  for 
copjring  exactly,  objects  of  wood,  stone,  metal,  coins,  plaster  casts, 
engraved  copperplates,  etc.,  in  copper. 

GalTanoineter,  Asratic. — 1.  A  galvanometer  having  an  astatic  nee- 
dle above,  and  a  needle  between  the  coils.  Its  deflection  is  greater  than 
that  made  of  single  needles.  2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  dif- 
ferences of  electric  potential,  utilizing  the  electro-magnetic  forces  dudj* 
to  the  currents  produced  by  differences  of  electric  potential.  8.  The; 
latest  form  of  Sir  Wm.  Thomson's  reflecting  astatic  Galvanometer, 
has:  four  coils  in  a  square  brass  case.  Resistance  7000  ohms.  4.  An 
insttament  for  measuring  *'  current''  by  its  magnetic  effects  in  deflect- 
ing a  magnetic  needle.  These  are  not  comparable  among  themselves 
nmeBS  graduated  for  the  purpose.  The  tangent  and  sine  galvanometers 
are  proportional,  so  that  knowing  the  value  of  any  one  deflection,  that 
of  all  others  may  be  calculated.  Tho  patent  universal  galvanometer 
shows  on  its  dial  the  current  passing  or  work  doing  and  the  resistance 
of  the  drcoit  in  defiolte  units.    5.  One  of  the  most  delicate  ia  use 
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was  invented,  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson.  6.  An  instrument  f<Hr  meMmmg 
electricity  composed  of  two  coils  of  wire  with  one  astatic  needle  above 
the  coils  and  one  under  the  coils.  The  upper  needle  moves  on  a  grad- 
uated circle  from  which  the  number  of  degrees  that  the  needle  defleds 
may  be  read  off.  7.  Sir  Wm.  Thomson's;  one  of  the  most  perfect 
made.  All  kinds  of  galvanometrical  measurements  can  be  made  by  it 
It  is  also  used  as  a  receiving  instrument  at  cable  stations,  the  operatora 
reading  by  the  deflections  of  the  mirror.  8.  SirWm.  Th(»nsoD*8 
GBiiDED;  these  instruments  are  portable  galvanometers  of  two  classefl* 
one  dsigned  for  measuring  electric  currents,  and  the  other  for  meas- 
uring electrical  potential.  9.  A  rapidly  indicating  aperiodic  galvano- 
metcr,  devised  by  Deprez  &  D'Arsonval,  and  especially  designed  for 
showing  the  cun-ents  due  to  ver>  weak  electro-motive  forcea.  Bee 
•'Scientific  American,"  Sup.  August  19,  1883.  10.  DiFFEBENtiAL; 
an  instrument  used  for  measuring  the  internal  resistance  of  batteries* 
and  for  other  purposes.  11.  Portable  Electric  Light;  this  iiistra- 
ment  measures  directly  in  webcrs,  the  strongest  electric  light  cur- 
rents, without  calculation  or  reference  to  any  tiible;  it  is  very  '*dead 
beat. "  The  accuracy  of  its  reading  can  instantly  be  checked  by  a 
single  call.  For  full  account,  see  *•  Journal  of  Society  Telegraph  En- 
gineers," No.  38,  Vol.  10.  12.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  weak  galvanic  currents.  13.  Obarch'b— This  galvanome- 
ter is  used  for  measuring  very  powerful  currents.  (The  name  of  thii 
instrument  is  derived  from  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  the  discoyerer  of 
Galvanism,  1737-97,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.) 

OalTanophone— One  form  of  galvanophone  is  called  the  electric 
songster.  A  small  transmitter  conveys  vocal,  and  other  musical 
sounds,  to  the  galvanophone,  which  reproduces  the  same  greatly  in- 
creased in  volume. 

Galvanoplasty. — The  art  of  depositing  metals  by  electricity;  eleo* 
trotypy.  The  art  of  separating  from  their  chemical  compounds,  by 
the  agency  of  dynamic  electricity. 

Garnier's  Automatic  Telegraph. — The  dispatch  in  this  s3'Btcm  is 
prepared  nearly  upon  the  same  principle  as  in  the  Bain  method.  The 
sending  cylinder  is  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  spiral  groove 
cut  in  its  periphery. 

GA"*  Lii^hting  by  Electricity.— An  invention  by  wliich  a  l«m 
number  of  gas  jets  are  lighted  by  electric  sparks  over  the  jet.  Tne 
best  systems  are  those  of  Edwards,  Bogart,  Gardiner,  and  Rhodes. 

Gauge.  M liner's  Wire. — The  principle  of  these  gauges  is  that  of 
the  well  known  diagonal  scale.  In  one  form  the  scale  is  described  as 
a  spiral  line  around  a  cylinder.  See 'tElectrician.^Lond.,  July  5, 1882. 

Oauge.  Wire. — An  instalment  used  for  measuring  the  diameter  of 
wires.  The  kind  bist  known  is  the  round  wire  gauge.  It  is  made  of 
a  tempered  steel  plate,  and  is  provided  with  notches  of  graduated  aizei 
around  its  periphery,  corresponding  with  the  diterent  sizes  of  wirt 
used  in  telegraph  service. 
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General  Faradization.— General  faradization  consists  in  stimulat- 
iDg  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  in  rapid  succession,  cither  with  the 
baud  or  sponge,  the  patient  sittiug  or  standing  on  a  plate  electrode. 

Iilenerator,  Ball's. — In  this  generator  Mr.  Ball  employs  two  arm- 
atures, revolving  in  opposite  directions,  near  the  field  magnets  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  require  little  power,  and  they  produce  results  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  generator  in  the  market.  It  requires 
about  a  half  horse-power  per  arc  Tight.  See  "Journal  of  Telegraph," 
March  23,  1882. 

Generators. — (Dynamo  Electric.)— There  are  many  different  kinds, 
of  which  the  best  are  Gramme's,  Siemens*,  Brush's,  Edison's,  Maxim's 
and  Hussey's.  Hussey's  generator  is  different  from  all  other  genera- 
tors, in  that  the  armature  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the  magnet,  which  is 
one  solid  ring.  The  armature  revolves  before  the  poles  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  magnet,  and  before  the  wire  which  is  wound  on  the 
field  magnet.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  generator  that  has  yet  been 
constructed,  in  which  the  armature  revolves  before  the  poles  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  field  magnets.  The  armature  is  composed  of 
many  thin  sheets  of  wrought  iron,  of  No.  30  gauge.  The  reasons  for 
cutting  the  inner  projection  towards  the  periphery,  are,  first,  the  cir- 
culation of  air  through  the  poles,  and  that  consequent  points  formed 
in  the  armature,  are  thrown  to  the  periphery.  See  Dynamo  Machines, 
and  Machines. 

Generator  and  Motor,  Bnnneirs.— The  elongated  polar  exten- 
sions in  this  generator  and  motor,  are  connected  with  the  core  of  the 
field  magnet  at  opposite  ends,  thereby  forming  a  field  of  equal  inten- 
sitv  throughout  its  entire  length.     See  *  *  OflScal  Gazette, "  April  4, 1882. 

Generators.  S.  J.  Bear's.— In  this  generator  the  poles  of  the  arm- 
ature and  the  field  magnets  are  brought  into  the  closest  proximity,  or 
even  absolute  contact  with  each  other,  without  lessening  its  efliciency. 
See  ••Engineer,"  March  31, 1882. 

Geo-Thermometer. — An  instr.  for  meacuring  the  earth's  heat  at 
different  depths,  as  in  wells  and  mines,  and  for  ascertaining  its  rate 
of  increase. 

Glossofirrapli. — An  instrument  consisting  of  an  ingenious  combin- 
ation of  delicate  levers  and  blades,  which,  placed  upon  the  tongue  and 
lips,  and  under  the  nostrils  of  the  speaker,  are  vibrated  by  tlie  move- 
ments of  the  former,  and  the  breath  flowing  from  the  latter.  It  may 
be  used  in  telegraphy  in  the  near  future.  See  *  *  Iron, "  Vol.  19,  No.  476. 
2.  A  speech  reader. -^\.  is  a  combination  of  delicate  levers  and  blades. 
See  ••Scientific  American,"  April  29,  1882. 

Gong  Signals,  Siemens' — An  invention  used  at  the  crossings  of 
railways.  It  is  of  cast  metal,  the  hammer  being  underneath,  and  is 
worked  by  an  electro-magnet.     See  "Electrician."  March  4. 1882. 

Gramme's  Dynamo. — The  new  Gramme  Dynamo,  driven  by  Broth- 
erhood's engine,  on  the  same  baseplate,  is  one  of  the  l)est  dynamos  in- 
Tented.    The  motor  is  a  three  cylinder  en^^e,  the  shaft  of  whieh  la 
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extended  to  right  and  left,  and  coupled  on  each  side  to  a  dynamo 
electric  machine.    See  *'  Engineering,"  February  24,  1882. 

(iramme^s  Machine. — The  Gramme  machine,  one  of  the  first  and 
best  electric  machines  for  practical  work.  It  represents  a  type  of  ma- 
chine adapted  for  supplying  one  powerful  light  from  each  machine. 
The  Duplex.  Gramme,  Weston,  Brush,  Wild  and  Loutin  machines  admit 
of  several  currents  being  taken  from  the  machine.  Borne  of  the  above 
machines  have  a  separating  machine  for  generating  the  currents  from 
which  they  are  passed  off  in  one  continuous  direction  to  the  second  or 
dividing  machine,  which,  after  augmenting  their  intensity,  permits  of 
their  bemg  collected  from  off  its  exterior  casing  in  a  divided  form  aud 
alternating  in  direction.  Gramme  machines  are  now  of  various  types, 
giving  various  currents,  according  to  requirements, 

Graphotypp. — A  method  of  producing  book  illustrations  for  print- 
ing along  witn  type,  without  the  art  of  an  engraver. 

Grav*8  Harmonic  Multiple-Telegraph.— An  mvention  bywhich 
several  messages  can  be  transmitted  at  the  same  time.  Gray,  by  an 
instrument  called  an  analyzer  or  an  electro-magnet,  witli  a  steel  ribbon 
in  a  metallic  fmme  provided  with  a  turning  screw,  was  enabled  to 
separate  the  composite  vibrations  communicated  to  the  cores  of  an 
electro-magnet. 

Ground  h  ire. — A  wire  well  connected  to  earth  or  water  pipes, 
for  the  purpose  of  "grounding"  the  lines.  At  way  stations,  if  the 
line  is  open,  by  the  use  of  the  ground  wire,  the  circuit  can  be  estab- 
lished in  one  direction. 

Grove's  Battery.— Largely  used  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
for  telegraph  lines;  consists  of  a  glass  vessel,  zinc  and  platinum.  The 
zinc  is  placed  in  the  glass  vessel  containing  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  about  eiD:hteen  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Inside  of  the  zinc  cy- 
linder is  placed  a  porous  cup,  and  nearly  filled  with  very  strong  nitnc 
acid.  Inside  of  this  cup,  a  strip  of  platinum  is  connected  to  the  end 
of  the  zinc;  sulphate  of  zinc  is  generated  in  the  outer  cell,  and  a  heavy 
brown  gas  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  formed  in  the  porous  cup.  See 
Battery. 

Gaage,  Electrical  Water.— By  means  of  this  instrument,  the  en- 
gineer at  the  pumping  station  knows  the  exact  state  of  the  cistern  tank 
or  reservoir,  at  any  time  by  looking  at  the  mechanical  dial.  It  rings  a 
bell  when  the  water  has  reached  tlie  highest  or  lowest  point. 

(jnlcher  System. — A  system  of  electric  lighting  by  which  six  or 
more  lamps  can  be  placed  on  one  circuit.  See  'Telegraph  Journal," 
Vol.  9.  p.  326. 

Ifiiita  Perch n. — A  concrete  juice,  produced  by  various  trees  in 
Mayla.  particularly  Icosandra  Gutta.  It  becomes  soft  and  impressi- 
ble at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  retains  its  shape  when 
cool.  It  dissolves  in  oil  and  ether,  but  not  in  water.  It  is  extensive- 
ly used  in  cable  and  telegraph  manufactories. 

Gutta  Percha  Jointing. —In  making  jomts underground,  the  joint* 
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er*s  tool-box  is  plaeed  close  to  one  side  of  the  fault  or  joint.  Attac-  »d 
to  the  tool-box  are  two  low  stools,  for  the  jointer  and  his  assistani  .o 
sit  upon;  a  spirit  lamp  for  the  furnace  is  lighted  and  soldering  irons 
heated.  Qreat  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  gutta  percha  sheeting  clean. 
The  wires  leading  in  one  direction  are  then  taken  out  and  prepared  for 
joining,  by  stripping  off  tbe  tape  for  al)out  fifteen  inches  back,  and 
fastening  the  roll  arooiid  the  cable  or  wire,  by  loosening  the  numbers 
and  passing  them  along  the  wire  to  the  tape,  where  they  are  fixed  by 
squeezijig  them  with  pliers,  on  one  side  only,  so  as  to  bind  evenly  all 
around.  When  each  wire  has  been  served  this  way,  the  whole  of 
them  are  cut  to  exactly  the  same  length;  when  this  has  been  done  on 
one  side,  the  jointer  does  the  same  to  the  wires  leading  the  other  way. 

(Jay  Wires. — Wires  used  to  strengthen  telegraph  poles,  especially 
those  that  are  placed  around  sharp  curves  and  angles. 

(ilyroscopA)  (ji*roskope)  n.  An  instrument  which  can  exhibit 
the  effects  of  revolution  and  rotation. 

H 

Harmonica,  Electric— An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Petrina,  of 
Prague.  The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  similar  to  Neef's  theo- 
tome,  in  which  the  hammer  is  replaced  by  slender  rods  whose  vibra- 
tions produce  a  sound.  Four  of  these  rods  are  placed  side  by  side, 
and  when  moved  by  keys,  and  arrested  by  levers,  produce  combined 
sounds,  of  which  the  origin  may  be  easily  shown. 

Harmonica,  SomzeeV* — An  apparatus  designed  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, caused  by  firedamp  in  mines.  A  flame  is  kept  burning  in  a 
glass  chimney,  the  draught  being  so  regulated  that  in  pure  air  the 
ame  is  silent,  but  is  tnmsformed  under  the  influence  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  firedamp,  and  then  makes  a  singing  sound.  See  **  Scientific 
American,"  Sup.,  July  22.  1882. 

U askings  Diiulex. — The  originality  of  this  invention  consists  in  a 
relay  constructed  with  two  spools,  which  are  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  joined  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  an  unbroken  circuit.  Semi- 
circular pieces  of  soft  iron  are  connected  to  each  end  of  the  core  of  each 
spool,  thus  making  two  distinct  magnets,  having  four  poles,  the  two 
poles  at  the  ends  having  different  polarities. 

Hclicoidal. — Curved  like  the  spire  of  a  univalve  shell. 

Heliograph,  Mance's. — An  adjustable  mirror  for  flashing  a  beam 
of  light  in  signals,  according  to  the  Morse  telegraph  code. 

Helix. — The  coil.  In  electro-magnetic  or  induction  machines  the 
helix  is  composed  of  two  rr  more  coils:  the  inner  or  primary  coil 
being  of  coarse  wire  and  connected  direct  with  the  battery,  and  the 
outer  or  secondary  coil  being  finer  wire  wound  upon,  but  completely 
insulated  fr:>m  the  primary  coil,  and  receiving  its  eletric  influences 
purely  by  induction  from  the  core  and  inner  coil. 

Hicka'  Automatic  Repeater.— See  Repeater. 
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Hoist,  "Fleclrical. — An  invention  of  Dr.  Hopkinson,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
is  intended  to  be  u^d  instead  of  pulley  blocks.  Tbis  iioist  will  lift 
about  live  cwt.,  or  doable  this  amount,  if  a  snatch  block  is  used. 

Holoph  lo.roursu  Indicator — An  electric  lamp  with  a  reflector 
set  on  a  movable  handle.  When  the  helm  is  put  to  port,  an  electric 
current  is  established  through  the  electro- magnet.  See  **  EnMneer  " 
March  31,  1882. 

]lot>esli«»e  Magnet. — Artificial  magnet  in  the  form  of  a  lioiseshoe. 

U^rticaltnre,  Klectticul. — A  new  horticultural  industry  recently 
promoted  by  Dr.  Siemens.  By  this  process,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  will 
grow  nearly  twice  as  rapidly  by  keeping  them  under  the  electric'ligbt 
at  niglit,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  day  time. 

H  Itz's  Machine.— An  electrical  machine  easily  described  but  hard 
to  un  lei-stand.  It  consists  of  two  thin  circular  plates  of  glass,  four 
insulateil  posts,  and  crank  for  revolving  the  circular  glass.  A  body  is 
electrified  and  nets  by  induction  upon  a  moving  system,  producing  a 
continuiil  p^enerating  of  electricity. 

llii:fht5H*  Tclgrjiph.— One  of  the  most  perfect  forms  of  printing 
telpgta])bic  instruments.  The  essential  feature  is  the  synchronous 
movements  of  the  sending  and  receiving  apparatus,  at  several  stations, 
each  letter  being  printed  by  a  single  electric  pulsation,  without  stop^ 
ping  the  continuous  revolving  of  the  type  wheel.  These  instruments 
are  employed  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  give  entire  satisfaction. 


Hyilro>!:CJ»pe,(Gr.  hudvr,  water,  and  skopeo^  I  see  or  view), «.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  dampness  or  moisture  of  the  air  or  of  a 
gas;HYGKOSKOPE,  (Gr.  hvffi'os,  wet,  moist),  an  instrument  to  show  the 
moisture  or  dryness  of  the  air;  Hygrostatics,  the  science  of  compar- 
ing relative  degrees  of  moisture. 

Hydrost-.it. — Water-Stoppeb — This  is  a  coil-cover,  which  pre- 
vents spilling  or  slopping  of  the  exciting  fluids,  and  also  makes  the  bat- 
tery portable,  and  enables  the  operator  to  convey  it  from  place  to  place 
safely,  without  removing  the  liquid. 

Hypsoraeter.iGr.  hupsos,  height,  and  metron,  a  measure)  n.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  heights;  Hypsomftry,  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining heights  by  the  barometer,  or  by  boiling  water. 


Indicator,  A  Telephonic  Speed, — A  telephonic  speed  indicator 
invented  by  M.  Resio,  consists  of  two  partj*  connected  together  by  an 
electric  current.      See  *'  Engineering,"  April  14,  1882. 

Iiidinm, — A  metal  which  is  more  attractive  for  the  physicist  than 
he  metallurgist.     It  is  so  scarce  that  even  its  prominent  qualities  will 

i  secure  it  a  future. 
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IncHnometfT.-— (Gr.  kllno,  L.  cUno,  I  bend  or  lean;  L.  incUnare,  to 
bend  or  bow  in  any  direction,  and  Gr.  meiron,  a  measure,)  «,  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  vertical  elements  of  the  magnetic  force. 

Jncoiisiiiiii  Batter}'. — A  single  fluid  battery  is  usually  termed 
** Inconstant,*'  to  distinguish  it  from  a  two  fluid  battery.  A  constant 
current  can  be  produced  as  well,  for  all  medical  purposes,  from  a  sing- 
le fluid  as  from  a  two  fluid  battery. 

Induced  Cur  rents. —Currents  of  electricity  generated  in  coils  of 
wire  by  induction  known  as  faradaic  currents,  and  secondary  cur- 
rents, q.  V. 

Induction.— The  name  given  to  theeflfects  produced  outside  of  the 
body  exerting  a  force,  or  out  of  the  circuit,  to  which  the  force  is  di- 
rectly applied.  Thus  a  magnet  induces  magnetism  in  neighboring 
substances,  and  then  attracts  them.  A  static  charged  surface  is  said 
to  induce,  an  opposite  electric  charge  upon  the  surfaces  presented  to  it. 
A  current  in  a  wire  induces  currents  in  other  conductors  parallel  to 
it  (see  secondary).  The  property  by  which  one  body  having  electrical 
galvanic,  or  magnetic  polarity  causes,  or  induces  it  in  another  body, 
without  direct  contact ;  an  impress  of  molecular  force,  or  condition, 
from  one  body  on  another,  without  actual  contact. 

Induction  on  Telephone  Circuits. — One  of  the  most  effective 
remedies  discovered,  for  getting  rid  of  induction  on  telephone  circuits, 
has  been  devised  by  the  French  electrician  Foucault,  who  wraps  the 
telephone  wire  with  any  good  metallic  conductor,  such  as  tin  foil,  and 
connects  the  wrapping  at  intervals  of  every  few  miles  with  the  earth. 
The  current  induced  irom  other  wires  affects  first  the  metallic  wrap- 
ping, and  as  the  tendency  to  seek  the  earth  is  stronger  than  to  affect 
the  wire,  it  runs  to  the  earth.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  over 
long  distances  this  metallic  wrapping  produces  what  is  technically 
known  as  ** retardation,"  the  current  becoming  sluggish  and  unman- 
ageable. Induction  in  telephone  wires  is  remedied  by  having  eeveral 
coils  braided  around  a  central  copper  wire  which  is  grounded  fre- 

?uently.  This  greatly  decreases  the  many  wi.es  on  the  telephone, 
nduction  is  also  said  to  be  overcome  by  having  an  extra  return  wire 
instead  of  using  the  earth  for  part  of  the  circuit.  Telephones  con- 
nected to  the  railway  track  by  induction  may  give  the  passing 
news  many  feet  above  on  telegraph  wires.  See  Journal  of  Telegraph 
for  April,  1881,  for  wonders  of  induction  in  cables. 

Inonction  Balance. — A  wonderful  apparatus  (invented  by  Prof. 
Hughes, )  which  shows  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  slightest  molecular 
change  in  the  composition  of  metals  and  alloys.  It  could  be  used  as  a 
coin  detector,  or  for  the  detection  of  light  weight  coins.    Sec  Balaxck. 

Induction  Coil. — An  electrical  transformer  receiving  electricity 
from  an  electrical  battery,  and  changing  it  into  electricity  of  high  ten- 
sion. The  currents  from  an  I.  C.  arc  of  high  tension  and  small  quan- 
assf.    OaelxidtietioDcoUxBBiig^laQdlxasgbcaB^^ 
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long.  This  invention  Las  rendered  the  name  of  Kuhmkoff,  of  PaHs, 
celebrated,  although  many  electricians  claim  that  it  was  invented  by 
Mr.  KiTCHiE,  a  prominent  instrument-maker  of  Boston,  Mmsh.,  and 
appropriated  by  Ruhmkoflf. 

Inductophoue.— An  invention  of  Willonghby  Smith,  going  far  to 
prove  theories  advanced,  in  1873,  by  the  electrician  Greer.  It  consists 
of  a  tuning  fork,  a  large  tlat  disc  or  insulated  wire,  and  a  telephone 
or  a  piece  of  iron.  If  the  latter  is  unconnected  with  the  circuit,  it  will 
reproduce  the  musical  sound  of  the  tuning  fork.  The  sounds  are  re- 
produced if  the  receiving  diaphragm  is  in  another  room. 

Inertia. — A  property  of  matter  by  which  it  tends  to  preserve  a 
state  of  rcct  when  still  and  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion  when 
moving.     See  Axuson's  Dictionary. 

Ink-Writer,  Single  Current,  Duplex  Direct.— This  apparatus 
consists  of  a  lever  or  key  for  signalling  purposes,  a  galvanometer 
which  indicates  the  presence  or  absence  of  currents,  as  well  as  faulty 
conditions.  The  current  sent  acts  upon  the  receiving  recorder,  di- 
rectly without  any  supplementary  aid,  and  imprints  its  characters  on  a 
paper  ribbon  in  ink.     See  "Electrician,"  July  15,  1882. 

InstrnuicntP,  1{.  R.  Signallirg. — Instruments  for  the  giving  in- 
formation about  running  of  trains.  Walker's  train  **de8criber"  at- 
tracts attention  by  a  single  blow  on  a  bell  which  is  so  constructed  as 
to  strike  only  once  for  each  completed  signal  and  at  the  same  time 
point  out  upon  a  dial  the  name  of  the  coming  train. 

Insulated.— Protected  from  contact  with  other  conductors. 

Insulators.— Bodies  possessing  high  resistnnce;  all.  however,  allow 
some  current  to  escape,  or  rather  "charge"  to  be  lost  as  current. 
They  arc  called  Electrics,  because  friction  develops  electric  excite- 
ment in  them.  Ebonite  is  the  highest  non-conductor,  paraffin,  sul- 
phur, and  glass  follow.  Telegraph  insulators  are  the  porcelain -or  giaw 
cups,  etc.,  to  which  the  wires  arc  secured.  In  Europe  the  white  por- 
celain insulators  nrc  almost  exclusively  used,  but  in  the  U.  S.  glass  in- 
sulators arc  gen  Tally  in  use  on  telegraph  lines.  The  surfaces  between 
the  point  where  the  line  wire  touches,  and  the  substance  of  the  pin 
bracket  or  pole  should  bo  as  long  and  as  narrow  as  possible.  The  in- 
suLitor  should  be  as  perfect  non-conductor  as  possible.  The  interior 
Gurlacc  must  not  be  reached  by  rain.     Brooks'  is  ono  of  the  best. 

Insulators,  ChauYinV.— The  upper  end  of  a  permanent  iron  car- 
rier is  screwed  into  the  tree,  the  lower  end  being  fastened  by  a  strong 
wood  ccrcw.  These  insulators  will  allow  a  tree  to  which  they  are 
attached  to  move  freely  without  interfering  with  the  wire. 

Insulators,  Crcighton's— An  insulator  for  fixing  wires  without 
the  use  or  aid  of  binding  wires. 

Insulator,  Johnson  &  Fhillip^s. — This  insulator  consists  of  a 
porcelain  bell,  curved  inward  to  form  an  oil  well,  which  is  filled  with 
*>  fi.Mf4  iusul&tcr*  CTioh  jiB  Plofsfi^    T2)e  ij^CT^i^nfmyi^  x^siatABiafl  is  gBid 
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to  bo  many  hundred  times  higher  than  that  given  by  any  other  in- 
9ulator.     See  •*  Nature."  March  80,  1882. 

Insulators,  Telegrraphle  —The  glass,  porcelain,  or  vulcanite  Piip- 
ports  for  the  wires  which  lend  to  prevent  electrickl  communication 
between  the  latter  and  the  ground. 

Insnlile. — Anew  insulating  material  patented  by  Dr.  Fleming. 
Tlie  material  has  been  tested  by  able  electricians,  and  their  reports  are 
favorable.  It  is  composed  of  sawdust,  cotton  waste,  paper  pulp,  or 
of  other  fibrous  meterials.     See  **  Electrician,"  Lond.,  April  29.  1882. 

Iiifeusity. — The  old  term  for  the  properties  now  described  as  E 
M.  F.  and  tension.     Batteries  were  said  to  be  arranged  for  intensity 
when  the  cells  were  coupled  together  in  series.     The  term  leads  to 
such  confusion  that  it  should  be  abandoned.     See  Tension. 

intensity  if  Current.— A  term  adapted  from  the  French  intensite 
de  coumnt.  It  means  "quantity,"  and  the  best  writers  now  use  the 
simple  word  **  current"  to  avoid  confusion  of  these  conflicting  terms. 

Internal  Resistance  of  Bat tei  ies.— That  of  the  Grove  cell  U 
about  J  ohm  for  a  first  cell,  and  the  LeclAnche  one  ohm.  To  find  the 
internal  resiRtance  of  a  battery  observe  the  strength  of  current  when 
there  is  no  external  resistance  in  circuit,  and  again,  insert  a  known 
resistance. 

Interoceanic,  a. — Lying  between  two  seas;  a  communication  con- 
necting them,  as  a  telegraph  or  railway  across  the  continent 

Interrnpted  Current. —An  intermittent  current  caused  by  tho 
rapid  action  of  a  rheotome  or  vibrating  armature.  The  primary  and 
secondary  currents  are  generally  interrupted  ones,  and  the  galvanic  or 
iMittery  current  can  also  be  if  required. 

Inverse  Ratio  is  when  the  relation  of  numbers  to  each  other  is 
reversed;  thus:  the  ratio  of  three  to  six  is  expressed  by  three-sixths  or 
one-half;  and  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  same  numbers  by  six  to  three  or 
by  six-thirds  or  two. 

lonn.— Farad-iy's  term  for  the  two  parts  into  which  an  Electrolyte 
brea^  up;  they  may  be  regarded  as  "  radicals",  and  may  be  either 
sinc^le  atoms,  or  elements,  doubled  atoms,  which  still  act  as  one  chem- 
ically, or  they  may  be  compound  radicals,  like  cyanogen  ommonium, 
and  the  radicals  of  acids.  They  are  ol  two  classes  named  from  the 
Electrode  at  which  they  appear,  but  the  same  radical  may  be  an  anion 
at  one  time  and  a  cation  at  another  accordingly  as  it  is  united  with  a 
radical  more  or  less  high  in  the  otder  of  affinity.     See  Ai^iONS  and 

CATIONa 

Iron  Poles. — Iron  telejjraph  poles  are  used  on  some  of  the  lanr 
linos  to  Iniia.  and  some  in  South  America,  but  are  not  used  to  an; 
extent  in  United  States  or  Europe. 

l«obarie.— (Gr.  f>i.  equal;  baros,  weight)  /?.  Applied  to  line 
which  connect  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  having  the  sanu 
ittean  preasuxie;  £iMrA\<mff4  (Gr.  uos,  cquolr  and  cAronos^  timcj  occai 
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ring  in  equal  times,  or  at  intervals  of  the  same  duratioii,  fts  the  beate 
of  a  pulse;  isoch'ronism,  the  property  of  a  pendulum  by  which  it  per- 
forms its  vibrations  in  equal  times;  isoclinal^  appliea  to  equality  of 
magnetic  inclination  or  dip;  imaginary  lines  on  the  earth's  sunacs 
passing  through  places  where  this  magnetic  dip  is  the  same,  are  called 
isoclinal  linrs ;  isogaric,  {Gt,  gonia,  an  ansrle,)  applied  to  imaginary 
lines  passing  through  all  places  at  which  the  horizontal  needle  makes 
the  same  angle  with  the  meridian;  having  equal  lines, 


J. 

Jar,  Leydon  —(After  the  inventor.)  A  form  of  condenser  com- 
posed of  a  kIsss  jar  or  bottle,  having  tinfoil  inside  and  outside,  but 
fwi  connected.  It  is  used  to  maintain  the  opposing  electricities  in  a 
state  of  great  tension,  and  to  accumulate  electricity. 

JoeTs  Lamp.— See  Lamps. 

Jnnctions,  Safety, — A  device  used  in  incflndesccnt  electric  light- 
ing where  a  branch  leads  from  the  main.  See  Elsctriciak,  July 
1st,  1882, 

K. 

Eathetometer. — (Gr.  kathftos,  perpendicular  height,  and  tnetrmi, 
a  measure,)  //.  an  inst.  to  measure  small  differences  of  vertical  hci^^t 
Kerlte.— A  compound  in  which  tar  or  asphaltum  combined  with 
animal  or  vegetable  oils,  is  vulcanized  by  sulphur,  the  product  clotdy 
resembling  rubber;  used  principally  as  an  insulating  material  in  tde- 
graphy.  The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  kerite  wire  in  the  United 
States  are  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

Key,  Doable  Cnrrent, — A  telegraph  key,  having  its  pofutivo  tal 
negative  poles  insulated  from  the  base,  which  latter  connects  with  the 
line.     It  is  used  on  the  American  automatic  quadruplex  and  EInglish 

system,  the  reversed  currents  af- 
fecting a  polarized  relay  at  tlie 
further  end  of  the  line.  The 
special  form  of  key  shown  in  the 
cut  is  the  invention  of  Cumming 
&  Brinkerhoff,  in  which  contact 
is  made  on  the  peripheries  of 
disks  set  at  right  angles  See 
Key.  On  depressing  the  buttcm 
on  the  right,  a  positive  current 
is  thrown  to  the  line,  and  on 
raising  the  leve;  a  negative 
DOUBLE  cuRiiEiirT  ££Z.        ..  charge  flows  tp  the  wisa  Umxi^ 
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the  bock  contact,  lever,  tmnnion,  and  base.  This  instmment  is  a  aub- 
etttuta  on  tlie  quadniplex  for  the  DjnHmo  Poi.c:ca:ANaER,  which  see. 

Kej. — An  instrument  UiSed  in  transmitting  measagea  by  telegraph, 
by  wbicli  the  operator  opens  and  closea  the  circuit  at  will. 

Hej,  Cuiumin^H  Periplierf  Contact,  The.— See  Cummimo's 
PKRirHBRY' Contact  Key, 

Kpj-Soander,  Bnunclrs.— A  sounder  and  key  combined,  wbicli 
reqiiirca  no  bolting,  lUo  key  being  attached  to  the  lever  of  the 
sounder.     See  O.  P.  Q.izette,  April  4lh.  1883. 

Key,  Cnmmtng's. — The  claim  of  this  inventor  h  the  combination 
with  the  operating  lever  and  base  of  a  telegraph  key,  of  two  rollers  or 
disks,  one  on  tlie  lever  and  the  other  on  the  base,  the  said  rollers 
liaving  a  peripheral  contact.  See  Patent  Gazette,  April  18,  1882,  and 
illustratea  description  under  Cummiues. 

Khj,  Dnnhte  Onrrent,  is  one  that  is  so  constructed  that  it  reverter 
the  bolting  after  each  signal. 


The  Victor  Key. 

_,,. -Tl 

Inventor  is  claimed  tc     . 

way  which  allowi  an  easier  motion  upwards  and  downwards  than  haa 

been  obtained  la  any  other  ki^.     Soe  The  Operator,  April  IStb,  1883. 
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Eej,  Ijattig:  Ansiliarj  Lercr  Non-SUckinsr^  The,  was  patented 
in  1881.  The  inventor  claims  the  following  advantages  for  it:  War- 
ranted never  to  stick,  because,  having  a  great  separation  between  the 
anvil  and  hammer,  (without  increasing  the  play  of  the  lever)  it  thug 
prevents  the  formation  of  the  **  electrical  arc "  between  the  platina 
points,  which  i3  the  primary  cause  of  sticking  keys. 

Key-Knob. — An  india-rubber  cover  or  knob,  which  is  placed  over 
the  hard  knob  of  telegraph  keys.  It  is  claimed  that  it  relieves  the 
muscles,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  touch,  improves  writing  largely,  over- 
comes sticking  of  keys,  and  prevents  telegraphers'  paralysis,  and 
enables  those  aflaicted  with  paralysis  to  **  send  "  with  little  difficulty. 

Key,  (i rovers  Discharge.— A  key  which  performs  three  operatioiui 
— charge,  insulate,  and  discharge.     See  Electric  Review,  8ept.  1882. 

Kinematics.— (Gr.  kinema,  motion),  n.  the  science  of  pure  motion, 
or  the  science  of  motion  not  viewed  with  reference  to  its  causes;  a, 
KINETIC,  active,  as  opposed  to  latent;  «.  kinetics,  the  theory  which 
teaches  that  bodies,  such  as  the  gaseous,  consist  of  molecules  always 
in  motion  at  a  very  high  rate  of  velocity. 

Knndson's  Protector— For  protecting  oil  tanks  from  lightning. 
This  system  of  protection  has  not  only  a  provision  affainst  defects  and 
errors  so  common  to  o^her  methods,  but  has  also  a  device,  to  prevent 
10  a  great  extent  the  generating  and  rising  of  gases,  so  dangerous 
about  an  oil  tank,  on  account  of  their  liability  to  be  ignited. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  system  consists  in  «  means  for 
suppressing  or  condensing  the  gases,  which  rise  to  a  height,  moire  or 
less  great,  above  the  tanlS,  while  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  form 
an  electrical  conductor  materially  better  than  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, and  thus  constitute  a  line  of  least  resistance  leading  directly  to 
the  tank  from  the  paths  of  the  storm-clouds.  The  plan  to  prevent  or 
lessen  the  generation  of  said  gasses,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  consists 
in  providing  oil  tanks  with  vertical  water  pipes  extending  upward 
above  the  center  of  the  tank,  a  sufficient  distance,  and  having  spray 
nozzles  at  their  upper  extremities;  said  pipes  being  supplied  with 
water,  under  pressure  from  a  force  pump,  so  as  to  saturate  the  air  and 
gases  above  the  tanks  with  moisture,  causing  the  gases  te  sink,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  cool  the  tank,  so  as  to  arrest  the  generation  of  snch 
gases,  and  ako  to  fill  the  earth  terminals  with  water.  The  water  may 
be  turned  on  upon  indications  of  a  thunder  storin»  toward  the  close  of 
a  hot  day,  or  at  any  time  when  deemed  advisable. 

• 

L. 

Lacquer. — A  yellowish  varnish,  made  of  shell-lao  and  alcohol. 
Lamp,  American  Kleolrio  Li^ht  CompaiiT'8.— A  lamp,  similar 
£disba's,  bHt  di^ring  in  that  the  glass  bulb  is  in  two  parts,  and 
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can  be  separated  without  destroying  the  lamp,  so  that  the  carbon  fila- 
ment can  be  renewed  very  cheaply, 

Lanip,  Blanch  ird's. — An  ingenious  apparatus,  in  which  the  car- 
bons are  circular  plates,  which  are  caused  to  roll  as  they  are  burning, 
thus  keeping  the  arc  at  all  times  the  same  distance.  The  Blanchard 
dynamo-machine,  which  supplies  the  light,  is  larger  than  the  large 
Edison  dynamo.     See  Lamp,     Blanchard*s  Electric. 

Lamp,  A.  E.  Brown's.— The  chief  aim  of  the  inventor  of  this 
lamp  is  to  get  a  better  regulation  of  the  movement  of  one  or  both  car- 
bons.   See  English  Patent  No.  4,011,  or  T.  J. ,  London,  April  8th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Bargain's  Electric — Consists  of  a  square  box,  containing 
the  regulator  mechanism  of  a  tube-guide  for  the  upper  carbon-holder, 
and  of  the  lantern,  where  the  arc  between  the  two  points  of  the  carbon 
is  formed.     See  ' '  Electrician,"  July  20th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Connolly's. — The  main  object  of  this  invention  is  to  find 
means  whereby,  should  the  current  passing  through  any  one  of  the 
lamps  be  interrupted,  the  circuit  will  be  still  maintained  through  the 
other  lamps,  without  loss  or  obstruction.  See  **  Telegraph  Journal," 
London,  April  22,  1882. 

Lamp,  Cnrtiss'. — The  claim  of  the  inventor  is,  in  an  electric 
lamp,  tne  combination  with  the  feed-controlling  magnets  of  a  carbon- 
carrier,  a  clamp  or  clutch,  a  closed  shunt  of  high  resistance.  See  U.  S. 
Pat.  No.  255,148. 

Lamp,  DiehPs  Incandescent. — This  invention  consists  of  an 
electric  lamp,  composed  of  a  hermetically  sealed  glass  globe  and  a 
light-giving  part,  supported  at  the  interior  of  the  globe,  and  placed  in 
circuit  with  a  secondary  coil,  etc.  See  "  Telegraphic  Journal,"  May 
13th,  1883. 

Lampv,  Darant  k  Hnbert's  Mining. — An  apparatus  used  in 
mines.  Into  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  are  fitted  two  plugs  of  wood 
containing  and  insulating  two  copper  wires,  which  are  connected  by  a 
short  platinum  wire  passing  close  to  the  wick,  thus  re-lighting  the 
lamp.     See  "  Electrician,"  May  20th,  1682. 

Lamp,  Edison's  Arc. — A  very  recent  invention  of  Edison.  The 
upper  carbon  is  caused  to  revolve  nearly  three  thousand  times  a  min- 
ute by  a  small  electro  motor,  and  absolute  steadiness  is  secured.  The 
current  applied  to  this  lamp  performs  a  threefold  duty — to  supply  the 
light,  to  turn  the  electro  magnet,  and  to  form  the  arc.  See  "  Electrical 
Review,"  January  28th,  March  18th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Elei'trfc,  Blanchard's. — A  wonderfully  ingenious  lamp, 
invented  by  Dr.  V.  W  Blanchard,  the  eminent  inventor  of  Blanch- 
ard's  Foods.  The  claim  is:  In  an  electrical  lamp,  the  conbination  of 
the  light-producing  devices,  and  a  meter  for  registering  the  total 
amount  of  electrical  energy  used.  The  carbons  are  circular,  and  re- 
▼olve,  80  that  the  arcs  are  always  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  advances  made  in  electric  lighting  since  the  in- 
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yention  of  the  Jablochkof!  Candle.  See  "  Patent  Oazette,"  Maicli  14tb, 
1882. 

Lamps,  Electric,  Heisler's.— These  lamps  are  worked  with  alter- 
nating currents,  and  are  automatically  adjusted  hy  the  strength  of  the 
current.  The  inventor  claims  that  he  can  produce  successf ulij  lamps 
with  a  very  small  arc,  and  that  from  one  of  his  ordinary  six-light  ma- 
chines he  has  produced  and  kept  in  operation  thirty- six  lamps,  using 
^-diameter  carbons. 

Laiups,  Klectric — An  apparatus  used  in  electric  lighting.  There 
are  three  different  plans— viz. ,  the  arc,  the  incandescent,  and  the  arc- 
incandescent.  Among  the  arc-lamps,  the  Brush,  Siemens,  Jablochkoff, 
Crompton,  Maxim,  Fuller,  and  Daft  Lamps  are  among  the  best 
Among  the  incandescent,  those  of  Edison,  Maxim,  Fox,  and  Sawyer 
have  attracted  the  most  attention.  The  Werdemann  lamp  is  one  of 
the  best  examples,  combining  the  features  of  the  arc  and  incandescent 
systems.     See  Light,  Electric  Light;  also  Edison. 

Lamp,  Elihn  Thomson's. — The  claim  of  this  inTentor  is  the 
combination  with  the  upper  carbon  electrode  in  an  electric  lamp,  of 
two  differentially  moving  clamps,  each  arranged  so  that  its  clamping 
edges  or  jaws  tend  to  propel  the  carbon  downward.  See  '*  Official  Ga- 
zette," April  18th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Fitzgerald  &  GnmpePs.— An  incandescent  lamp,  the 
carbon  being  made  from  Swedish  blotting  paper  parchmentisE^  by  a 
new  process,  and  subsequently  carbonized.  It  is  mounted  on  platinum 
wires  in  a  glass  globe.  A  third  wire  of  iron  is  introduced  into  the 
globe  and  connected  with  the  conductors,  and  on  this  wire  is  wound  a 
strip  of  magnesium.  The  iron  wire  becomes  red-hot  and  heats  the 
magnesium,  which  consumes  the  last  part  of  residual  oxygen. 

Lam|),  Une!4t*H. — This  incandescent  lamp  is  similar  to  Edison's, 
excepting  that  the  lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  shade,  which  is  hermeti- 
cally sealed.  Lead  packing  is  used  between  the  glass  tubes  and  wires. 
See  Patent  No.  254,641. 

Lamp,  Ha«vkes'. — In  this. arc-lamp  the  regulating  mfHshanism  is 
below  the  carbons.  The  arc  is  made  by  the  passage  of  the  main  cur- 
rent over  an  electro-magnet  in  the  positive  circuit.  See  **  Electrician" 
(Lond.),  May  13th,  1882. 

liftnip,  Hnssey's  Incandescent. — This  invention  consists  of  an  in- 
candescent lamp  furnished  with  several  carbons,  the  body  of  which 
can  be  rotated  in  such  a  manner  that,  should  one  carbon  fail,  the  rota- 
tion of  the  globe  will  cause  the  current  to  pass  through  another  car- 
bon, and  on  until  the  carbons  are  exhausted. 

Lamp,  Hedge's. — In  Hedge's  electric  lamp  the  carbons  fall  by 
gravity  down  two  inclined  troughs  on  to  a  blocJC  of  refractory  mate- 
rial, or  material  which  resists  fusion,  which  augments  the  brilliancy 
uid  improves  the  color  of  the  light.   See  "  Journal  of  Society  of  Tele- 
ntph  Engineers,"  Vol.  X.,  No.  88. 
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Lamp,  IneandeMentf  Scribner's. — An  incandescent  electric  lamp, 
containing  a  rarefied  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  iSee  "Official  Qazette," 
March  7th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Jaspar's  Electlic. — A  recent  invention,  by  which  the  light 
is  thrown  npwards  apon  white  screens,  while  concealing  the  direct 
light  from  view. 

Lamp,  Joel's  Electric. —  The  light  is  produced  t)y  the  heating  to 
incandescence  of  the  end  of  a  thin  carbon  rod  which  forms  one  elec- 
trode, and  which  is  continuously  fed  through  special  and  simple  con- 
tact jaws  against  a  fixed  cylinder  of  copper  forming  the  other  elec- 
trode. The  light  emanates  from  the  short  length  of  carbon  between 
the  clamping  jaws  and  the  copper  cylinder,  but  chiefly  at  that  part 
near  the  metal  where  the  rod  becomes  pointed  by  the  action  of  the 
current,  and  where  it  is,  therefore,  more  intensely  heated.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  light  produced  by  the  incandescence  of  the  carbon,  there  is 
also  the  glow  or  flame  which  proceeds  from  the  surface  of  the  carbon 
to  the  copper  electrode,  similar  to  an  arc  light.  The  Joel  light  thus 
takes  an  intermediate  position  between  the  purely  incandescent  sys- 
tems and  the  arc  lamps.  The  lamp  in  which  the  electrodes  and  the 
mechanism  are  enclosed  is,  externally,  precisely  similar  to  some  gas 
lamps,  being  fitted  with  gasalier  suspensions,  and  terminating  in  a 
ground  or  opalescent  glass  globe.  A  switch  or  tap  is  placed  in  each 
room,  and  the  light  is  turned  on  and  off  at  will.  There  are  automatic 
safety  arrangements,  so  that  before  the  lamp  can  be  opened  when 
burning  the  electric  current  is  shut  off;  and  this  also  occurs  when  the 
carbon  has  been  consumed, — all  liabilty  to  accidents  being  thus 
avoided. 

Iiamp,  Keith's. — In  the  circuit  with  the  carbons  is  a  main  magnet, 
which  tilts  a  lever  carrying  a  train  of  gears,  and  thereby  establishes 
the  arc.     See  "Official  Gazette,"  April  4th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Laing's  Arc. — In  this  lamp  the  feed  of  the  carbons  is  regu- 
lated by.  gravity.  The  upper  carbon  is  solid,  and  rests  by  its  own 
gravity  on  the  end  of  a  central  non-conducting  core  contained  within 
the  lower  carbon.     See  London  "Electrician,"  March  25th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Lerison's  Focussing  Electric. — To  an  armature  attracted 
by  an  electro -magnet  while  the  light  is  normal  a  steel  fork  is  attached, 
which  clamps  the  lower  carbon.  When  the  arc  lengthens  and  the 
current  weakens  this  armature  is  released,  and  being  raised  by  a  spring 
the  fork  lifts  up  the  lower  carbon.  When  the  current  strengthens, 
the  magnet  pulls  the  armature  down  again,  but  the  fork  does  not  draw 
the  carbon  down  with  it,  because  a  second  fork  below  holds  it  firmly. 
When  the  lower  carbon  is  raised,  a  second  magnet  in  a  shunt  circuit 
pulls  down  its  armature,  to  which  a  third  fork  clamping  the  upper 
carbon  is  attached.  This  fork  is  thus  pulled  down  upon  a  steel  cone, 
which  springs  it  open  and  allows  the  upper  carbon  to  fall  until  i^ 
madn  cttrrentstreo^hens,  vrlieu  this  upper  magnet  releases  its  armatu 
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which  is  caused  then,  by  a  spring,  to  lift  the  fork  up  off  the  oone,  and 
with  it  the  other  carbon  a  little  way.  These  operations  are  impeicept- 
ible;and,  if  the  lamp  accidentally  becomes  eztingni^ed,  the  upper 
carl)on  falls  to  contact,  and  is  instantly  lifted  again  sufficieiitlj  to  re- 
store the  arc. 
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Lane- Fox's  Lamp. 

Lamp,  Lane-Fox's. — An  incandescent  lamp  very  similar  to  Edison's. 
The  inventor  claims  that  from  18  to  100  lamps  can  l)e  worked  from  one 
Dynanio  machine,  every  lamp  being  capable  of  acting  separately  with- 
out a£Eecting  the  others. 

Lamp,  Maxim^s  New  Are.— See  *'U.  S.  Patent  Gazette,"  March 
21st,  1882. 

Lamp,  Maxim's  New  Incandescent —See  "U.  S.  Patent  Ga- 
zette," March  21st,  1882. 

Lamp^  Mchols'  Inrandescent. — In  this  lamp  the  wires  are  im- 
bedded in  a  disk  of  cement  composed  of  potash,  silica,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  copper,  which  disk  is  sealed  to  the  globe  by  means  of  the  blow- 
pipe.    See  the  London  *' Elect rican,"  March  25th,  1^82. 

Lamp,  The  Pil^en  Arc.— This  lamp  regulates  the  distance  of  the 
carbons,  without  the  aid  of  clockwork  or  other  like  mechanism,  by 
the  use  of  solenoids  having  special  cores,  such  solenoids  and  tmm 
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being  applicable;  whereas,  in  electric  lamps,  uniformitj  of  attractive 
force  has  to  be  maintained  throughout  a  considerable  length  of  stroke. 
See  *'  Journal  Society  Telegraph  Engineers,"  No.  88. 

Lamp,  C.  \Y.  Sawyer's. — ^An  electric  lamp  regulator,  composed  of 
guide-pulleys,  carbon-holding  rod,  armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  etc. 
See  U.  S.  Patent  No.  254,005. 

Lamp,  Sebiliot's  Yacnnm  Arc. — An  ingeniously  devised  combi- 
nation of  an  arc-lamp,  with  an  air-exhauster  arranged  so  that  a  vacu- 
um  may  be  continuously  maintained  about  the  carbons.  See  **  Scien- 
tific American,"  May  13th,  1882. 

Lamp,  SPdlaezek^8. — This  lamp  is  used  as  a  locomotive  headlight. 
It  is  set  up  in  front  of  the  locomotive.  A  small  steam-engine  feeds 
the  lamp  through  an  electro-motor.  This  small  engine  is  necessarv, 
as  when  a  train  is  nearing  a  station  the  locomotive  engine  works 
slowly,  and  the  lamp  would  go  out. 

Lamp,  Sexaner*8. — This  lamp  has  a  supporting  standard,  two  ro- 
tary jaws  mounted  on  arbors  arranged  in  said  standard,  and  serving  to 
clamp  and  hold  together  upper  carbon.  See  "  Patent  Official  Gazette," 
April  18th,  1882. 

Lamp,  ^herillan's  Arc. — This  lamp  employs  two  or  four  carbon- 
rods  converging  toward  the  point  of  combustion.  See  ''Scientific 
American,"  May  13th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Slieridaii's. — The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  prevent  any 
change  in  the  location  or  intensity  of  the  light  of  an  electric  lamp. 
See  English  Patent  No.  4,617;  or  T.  J.,  April 8th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Siemens'  New  Electric. — A  carbon-rod,  constituting  the 
pole  of  an  electric  lamp,  provided  at  its  rear  end  with  a  bead  of  gum 
or  saccharine  matter,  which  becomes  carbonized  by  the  heat  of  the 
electric  arc,  so  as  to  form  a  carbonaoeous  joint  between  the  end  of  the 
rod  and  the  contiguous  end  of  the  next  one.  See  ' '  U.  S.  Patent  Ga- 
scette,"  March  28th,  1882. 

Lamp,  The  Solar. — This  lamp  is  self-regulating,  and  dispenses 
entirely  with  mechanism.  A  cube-shaped  block  of  refractory  material 
has  on  its  under  side  a  cavity  shaped  like  the  space  under  a  French 
roof.  This  lamp  is  an  arc- incandescent  lamp,  and  can  be  justly  called 
the  Drummond  electric  arc  light 

Lamp,  Thn  Sun. — In  this  lamp  two  carbons  impinge  upon  a  block 
of  marble,  which  latter  becomes  Incandescent  when  the  arc  has  been ; 
established,  and  gives  a  pleasant  mellow  light. 

Lamp,  Swan's. — This  lamp  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass  from  which 
air  has  been  almost  exhausted,  containing  a  thin  filament  of  carbon, 
which,  when  an  electrical  current -passes  through  it,  becomes  incan- 
descent. Swan  has  designed  various  kinds  of  chandeliers,  brackets, 
table  lamps,  miners*  lamps,  divers'  lamps,  workshop  lamps,  and  lamps 
arranged  for  signalling. 

Latent. — Undeveloped,  invisibldi 
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Law's  Indicator — Instrument  for  transmitting  qnotationis  of 
Stock  Exchange  to  the  private  offices  of  subscribers,  who  are  thus  in- 
stantly informed  of  every  change  in  price. 

Leclauffhe  Battery. — One  of  the  most  constant,  and  requiring  the 
least  attention  of  any  battery.  It  is  composed  of  zinc  carbons  and  so- 
lution of  sal  ammonia.     See  Battery. 

L«vel,  Kemp's  L;ectric  Water— Is  designed  to  show  at  the  pump- 
ing station  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  level  in  the  reservoir,  into 
which  the  water  is  being  pumped.  It  consists  of  a  transmitter  and  in- 
dicator.    See  •'  Electrician"  London,  April  1880. 

Leakage  Conductors.— A  thick  wire  attached  to  telegraph  poles. 
It  is  grounded  in  a  spiral  under  the  foot  of  pole,  the  other  end  pro- 
jecting above  the  pole,  so  that  it  may  also  act  as  a  lightning-rod. 


Lcvison's  Liquid  Electro-Positive  Surface  Battery. 

Lerlson's  Lianid  Electro-PositlTO  Surface  Battery. — Fig.  1-2. 
In  this  battery  the  usual  zinc  plate  is  replaced  by  a  visible  surface  of 
liquid  potassium  or  sodium  amalgam.  Over  this,  in  the  first  form,  a 
flat  coil  of  platinized  lead  wire  is  suspended  in  pure  water  only.  This 
corresponds  to  a  Smee  battery;  but  the  liquid  is  alkaline  instead  of 
acid.  In  the  second  form  the  lead  wire  coil  is  replaced  by  a  porous 
cup  containing  nitric  acid  and  a  slip  of  platinum.  This  resembles  a 
Trov6  battery,  but  the  outside  liquid  is  alkaline.  Either  form  gives 
a  strong  voltaic  current,  the  second  being  strongest,  and  the  strength 
of  current  from  either  is  greatly  increased,  but  its  duraMon  diminished 
by  acidulating  the  water  over  the  amalgam  with  sulphuric  acid.  At 
each  interruption,  or  closing  of  the  circuit,  a  curious  motion  of  the 
mercury  is  produced.  See  "American  JouriAl  of  Science,"  Januarv, 
1880,  Vol.  XIX. 

Leyden  Jar. — A  glass  jar  used  to  accumulate  electricity,  coated 
with  tin- foil,  within  and  without,  to  nearly  its  top,  and  surmounted 
by  a  brass  knob  for  the  purpose  of  charging  it  with  electricity. 
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Lfirlit  Gondnctom  vary  in  size  according  to  tlie  current  they  are 
designed  to  carry.  Two  conductors  of  copper  of  half-moon  section 
are  inserted  in  iron  tubes,  being  carefully  insulated  from  each  other 
and  from  the  containing  tube.    See  '*  Electrician,"  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  15. 

Light,  Arc— See  Arc. 

Light,  Application  of  Ihe  Flcctric— The  divisibility  of  the 
electric  light  is  not  a  new  idea.  King,  in  England,  in  1845,  i>atented 
a  machine  for  using  two  or  more  lights  on  the  same  circuit.  The  in- 
tensity is  found  to  diminish  as  the  square  %t  the  number  of  lights  the 
current  is  divided  into.  There  is  a  large  percentage  of  invisible  heat 
rays  in  the  arc  that  cannot  affect  the  eye  as  light  rays,  and  that  they 
have  no  bad  effect  on  the  eyes  has  been  proved  by  Prof.  Tyndall. 

Light,  Brash  Electric. — One  of  the  best  systems  of  arc-lighting 
invented.  The  great  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Brush  system  is  that 
the  lamps  regulate  themselves.  Magnets,  or  pieces  of  iron,  play  up 
or  down  in  the  hollow  centre  of  the  coils.  Forty  Ironps  of  about  two 
thousand  candle  power  have  successfully  worked  in  one  circuit.  The 
large  Brush  machine  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  giving  on  the  arc  a 
useful  effect  equal  to  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  used,  or  87^  per 
cent,  after  deducting  friction.  The  large  Brush  machine  for  the  gen- 
eral production  of  light  out  of  ^ectrical  currents  was  of  the  various 
machines  experimented  with  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Franklin  Institute.  The  current  is  so  powerful  thvt  in  New  York  they 
do  not  ground  their  wire  because  it  would  ring  the  telephone  bells, 
fire  alarms,  etc.,  even  a  considerable  distance  from  where  it  was 
grounded.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  tele« 
graph  system,  as  telegraph  lines  are  often  connected  with  the  water- 
pipes.  It  is  always  best  to  cut  in  with  one  hand ;  this  prevents  current 
from  passing  through  vital  parts  of  the  body. 

Light,  Dirision  of  the  Electric— Until  recently  it  was  thought 
impossible  to  divide  the  electric  current  when  used  to  form  the  arc. 
This  has  now  been  overcome  partly  by  the  use  of  currents  of  greater 
intensity,  and  partly  by  improved  regulators.  Mr.  Edison  claims  the 
division  of  the  electric  light  on  the  incandescent  system  can  be  car- 
ried on  indefinitely;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy. 

Liirht,  Electric. — This  is  a  clear  white  and  powerful  light  pro- 
duced by  strong  electrical  currents  meeting  a  resistance.  The  arc,  the 
incandescent,  and  the  arc-incandescent  system,  are  the  systems  at 
present  in  use. 

Light,  Electric. — Electricity  may  be  converted  into  light  by  four 
methods.  1.  By  two  conductors  of  carbon.  2.  By  means  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  current  in  vacuo,  or  in  lamps  filled  with  various  gases. 
8.  By  means  of  carbon  or  platinum  rendered  luminous.  4.  By  means 
of  a  rapid  succession  of  electric  sparks. 

Light,  Electric  Heart. — An  apparatus  placed  upi6n  the  front  of  a 
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locomotive  to  show  the  presence  of  obstacles,  etc.,  ahead  on  the  tiaek. 

Light,  Electric  1  ucande«ceiit. — ^It  is  a  brilliant  and  steady  light, 
caused  bj  the  current  meeting  resistance,  such  as  carbon  or  platinum, 
in  which  no  arc  is  formed.  In  incandescent  carbon  lighting  the  con- 
ductor is  raised  to  a  temperature  much  in  excess  of  two  thousand  de- 
grees. The  denser  and  harder  the  carbon  the  more  lasting  it  proves  to 
be;  and  the  density,  hardness,  and  homogeneity  in  the  carbon  are, 
therefore,  the  principal  elements  of  success.  Light  by  incandescence 
is  about  twice  as  expensive 'as  by  the  arc  system,  when  the  volume  of 
light  is  the  sole  consideration.  An  expenditure  of  power  that  will 
produce  a  light  of  one  thousand  candles  by  arc  will  not  produce  on  an 
average  more  than  one-half  or  one-third  as  much  light  by  incandes* 
cence  in  a  circuit  that  is  divided.  An  eight-inch  carbon  in  the  Sawyer' 
lamp  lasts  from  100  to  200  days.  The  dimensions  of  Sawyer's  lamp  is 
4  x  16  inches,  and  its  luminous  intensity  is  from  100  to  1,000  candles, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  pencil  brought  into  incandescence.  An 
author  recently  asserted  that  it  is  cheaper  to  convert  coal  into  gas,  and 
the  gas  into  steam  power,  and  the  steam  power  into  electricity,  and  the 
electricity  into  the  arc  electric  light,  than  it  is  to  produce  light  by  the  , 
direct  consumption  of  gas.  One  inventor  claims  that  the  cost  of  in- 
candescent  lighting  is  about  one-seventh  the  cost  of  gas  lighting;  bat 
regarding  this  last  statement  electricians  differ.  Where  power  is  on 
the  premises,  the  cost  of  the  electric  light  is  only  the  cost  of  genera- 
tors, lamps,  replacing  broken  lamps,  and  the  extra  coal  consumed. 

Lights,  Electrical  Search. — A  light  devised  by  the  Brush  Com- 
pany for  throwing  the  rays  of  electric  light  to  a  long  distance,  by 
which  flags  can  be  seen,  thus  affording  a  means  of  communication. 

Light,  Electric,  Serrin. — One  of  the  best  in  use  in  Europe.  The 
inventor,  M.  Serrin,  in  an  enclosure  184  feet  long  and  92  feet  broad, 
has  placed  four  Serrin  lamps,  supplied  by  the  same  number  of  Gramme 
machines.  The  lamps  are  placed  about  sixteen  feet  above  the  floor, 
seventy  feet  apart  in  the  direction  of  length,  and  forty-six  in  the  di- 
rection of  width.  Scarcely  any  shadows  are  given,  as  the  cross  rays 
of  the  lamps  are  such,  when  placed  as  above,  as  to  illuminate  almost 
all  parts  of  the  room  equally  well. 

Light,  Jablochkolf's  — The  electric  candle  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  made,  as  no  regulating  machinery  is  required,  and 
several  pairs  of  carbon  rods  can  be  supplied  with  current  from  a  single 
source  of  electricity.  The  candle  consists  of  two  pencils  of  carbon  | 
eight  inches  long  and  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These 
pencils  are  placed  side  by  side  with  a  thin  strip  of  plaster  of  Paris  be- 
tween them.  This  is  one  of  the  steadiest  lights,  and  is  a  great  suc- 
cess in  Europe;  but  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  very  few  have 
been  introduced. 

L i fir li ting,  Electric. — Fire  risks  attending  electric  lighting  arise 
chiefly  from  leakage,  undue  resistance  in  tne  conductor,  and  bad 
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jointB,  ^wfaich  lead  to  waste  of  energy  and  the  production  of  heat. 
Among  the  chief  enemies  to  be  guarded  against  are  the  presence  of 
moisture,  which  leads  to  loss  of  current,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the 
conductor  by  electrolytic  corrosion,  and  the  use  of  "earth"  as  part 
of  the  circuit,  which  tends  to  magnify  every  other  source  of  danger. 
The  following  rules  for  the  prevention  of  fire  risks  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  of  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  London : 

I.    THE   DYNAMO-MACHINE. 

1.  The  dynamo-machine  should  be  fixed  in  a  dry  place. 

2.  It  should  not  be  exposed  to  dust  or  flyings. 

8.  It  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  its  bearings  well  oiled. 

4.  The  insulation  of  its  coils  and  conductors  should  be  perfect. 

5.  It  is  better,  when  practicable,  to  fix  it  on  an  insulating  bed. 

6.  All  conductors  in  the  dynamo-room  should  be  firmly  supported, 
well  insulated,  conveniently  arranged  for  inspection,  and  marked  or 
numbered. 

II.    THE    WIRES. 

7.  Every  switch,  or  commutator,  used  for  turning  the  current  on 
or  off,  should  be  constructed  so  that  when  it  is  moved  and  left  to 
itself  it  cannot  permit  of  a  permanent  arc.  or  of  heating ;  and  its  stand 
be  made  of  slate,  stone- ware,  or  some  other  incombustible  substance. 

8.  There  should  be,  in  connection  with  the  main  circuit,  a  safety 
fuse,  constructed  of  easily  fusible  metal,  which  would  be  melted  if 
the  current  attain  any  undue  magnitude,  and  would  thus  cause  the 
circuit  to  be^broken. 

9.  Every  part  of  the  circuit  should  be  so  determined  that  the  gauge 
of  wire  to  be  used  is  properly  proportioned  to  the  currents  it  will  have 
to  carry,  and  changes  of  circuit,  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  conductor, 
should  be  sufficiently  protected  with  suitable  safety  fuses  so  that  no 
portion  of  the  conductor  should  ever  be  allowed  to  attain,  a  tempera- 
ture exceed  ing  150  deg.  F.  These  fuses  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
safety,  and  slu)uld  always  be  enclosed  in  incombustible  cases.  If 
wires  become  perceptibly  warmed  by  the  ordinary  currents,  it  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  too  small  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  replaced  by  larger  wires. 

10.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  complete  metallic  circuits  should 
be  used,  and  the  employment  of  gas  or  water  pipes  as  conductors  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  circuit,  should  in  no  case  be  allowed. 

11.  When  bare  wire,  out  of  doors,  rests  on  insulating  supports  it 
should  be  coated  with  insulating  material,  such  as  india-rubber  tai)e, 
or  tube,  for  at  least  two  feet  on  each  side  of  the  support. 

12.  Bare  wires  passing  over  the  tops  of  houses  should  never  be  less 
than  seven  feet  clear  of  any  part  of  the  roof,  and  high  enough,  wher 
crassinf?  thoroughfares,  to  allow  fire-escapes  to  pass  under  them. 

18.  The  joints  should  be  electrically  and  mechanically  perfect.  C 
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of  the  best  joints  is  that  which  is  whipped  around  with  small  wures, 
and  the  whole  mechanically  united  by  solder. 

14.  Underground  wires  should  be  laid  down  so  as  to  be  easily  in- 
spected and  repaired. 

15.  All  indoor  wires  should  be  eflQciently  insulated. 

16.  When  these  wires  pass  through  roofs,  floors,  walls,  or  parti- 
tions, or  where  they  cross,  or  are  liable  to  touch  metallic  masses,  like 
iron  girders,  or  pipes,  they  should  be  thoroughly  protected  from 
abrasion  with  each  other,  or  with  the  metallic  masses,  by  suitable 
additional  covering;  and  where  they  are  liable  to  abrasion  from  any 
cause,  or  to  the  depredations  of  rats  or  mice,  they  should  be  eflSciently 
encased  in  some  hard  material.  When  put  beneath  flooring,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  protected  from  mechanical  injury,  and  their 
position  should  be  indicated 

17.  The  value  of  frequently  testing  the  wires  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  It  is  an  operation,  skill  in  which  is  easily  acquired 
and  applied.  The  escape  of  electricity  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  as  can  gas,  but  it  can  be  detected  by  apparatus  far 
more  certain  and  delicate.  Leakage  not  only  means  waste,  but  in 
the  presence  of  moisture  it  means  destruction  of  the  conductor  and  its 
insulating  covering  by  electric  action. 

III.    LAMPS. 

18.  Arc  lamps  should  always  be  guarded  by  proper  lanterns  to 
prevent  danger  from  falling  incandescent  pieces  of  carbon,  and  from 
ascending  sparks,  and  their  globes  protected  with  wire  netting. 

19.  The  lanterns,  and  all  parts  which  are  to  be  handled,  should  be 
insulated  from  the  circuit. 

rV.    DANGER  TO  PERSON 

20.  To  secure  persons  from  danger  inside  buildings,  it  is  essential 
to  so  arrange  the  conductors  and  fittings  that  no  one  can  be  exposed 
to  the  shocks  of  alternating  currents,  exceeding  GO  volts;  and  that 
there  should  never  be  a  difference  of  potential  of  more  than  200  volts 
between  any  two  points  in  the  same  room. 

21.  If  the  difference  of  potential  within  any  house  exceeds  200 
volts,  whether  the  source  of  electricity  be  external  or  internal,  the 
house  should  be  provided  outside  with  a  "switch,"  so  arranged  that 
the  supply  of  electricity  can  be  at  once  cut  off. 

liighting.  Incandescent.  —The  light  emitted  by  a  substance  ren- 
dered intensely  hot.  Substances  offering  great  resistance  are  inserted 
in  the  circuit  where  light  is  desired;  these  substances,  offering  resist- 
ance to  the  current,  become  intensely  hot. 

1  ightnin^  Rods.— Rods  applied  to  houses  to  protect  them  from 
lightning  A  properly  constructed  lightning  rod  is  an  absolute  protec- 
*H)n.     The  joints  must  be  well  joined,  and  charcoal  or  iron  filings 

>uld  be  placed  around  the  rod  in  a  hole  fifteen  feet  deep.     The  rod 


witliBome  met»l  that  will  not  oxidize.  Every  coraer  should  be  pro- 
tected. The  pipes  in  houses  may  become  charged  by  induction,  and 
Bet  the  house  on  Gre;  therefore,  all  metallic  pipes  in  the  house  should 
be  oonoected  to  the  lightning  n>d. 


Bleotrlo  Iilghter 


Lighter,  BoMMII's  Electric. —A  lighter  for  general  honse  ll|rht- 
ing.  This  burner  lights  the  gas  after  being  turned  on  by  the  hand, 
by  pnlliug  the  halt,  D ;  the  two  points  of  electrodes,  A  and  B,  are 
bronght  together  to  the  outlet  of  the  gas,  C.  It  is  already  in  eiteusive 
use  in  the  United  Btatee. 

Lighting  of  Ballwaf  Carriages  bj  Electriclt;.— A  system 
that  will  probably  supersede  the  ordinary  means  of  lighting  passenger 
cars.  The  following  account  appeared  in  the  "  Telegraph  and  Tde- 
phooe:  "  The  most  important  and  novel  feature  of  the  new  train  is 
that  it  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  As  the  train  enters  Box 
Hill  and  other  tunnels,  by  which  the  trip  to  Brighton  is  made,  the 
can  ar»  alinttltaiMOualy,  and  by  the  mere  turn  of  «  handle,  briUlantly 
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lijgbted,  and  as  quickly,  when  tlie  train  emerges,  the  light  is  tamed 
off.  The  trial  confirms  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  some  few 
weeks  ago  with  a  single  car,  and  proves  the  possibility  of  satisfactorily 
lighting  a  whole  train  by  electricity.  The  lamps  used  are  £dison's  in- 
candescent lamps,  of  which  altogether  there  are  twenty-nine  distrib- 
uted in  various  ways  throughout  the  train,  the  drawing-room  car  being 
sufficiently  illuminated  with  an  effect  of  pleasantly  diffused  light  by 
five  of  them.  Each  Lamp  is  computed  as  giving  a  light  equivalent 
to  ten  candles.  As  one  of  these  Pullman  cars  is  58  feet  5  inches  long, 
the  length  of  train  to  be  lighted  is  over  233  feet.  The  electricity  is 
supplied  by  Faure  accumulators,  of  which  eighty  are  carried.  Mr.  W. 
Lachlan,  the  engineer  representing  the  Societe  La  Force  et  La  Lund- 
ere,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  batteries  at  the  trial,  reported  that  about 
thirty  were  brought  into  use  on  the  down  journey,  and  only  a  portion 
of  the  electricity  stored  in  these  was  expended.  On  the  up  journey 
these  and  four  fresh  boxes  were  brought  into  operation." 

Linear. — Pertaining  to  a  line;  consisting  of  lines. 

Lines  of  Yoltaic  force. — Hypothetical  resultant  lines  maintained 
in  an  electrolyte  during  electrolysis  by  liquid  (or  other)  electrodes,  and 
shown  by  globules  of  mercury,  which  traverse  the  electrolyte  in  curved 
lines  from  the  -f-  to  the  —  electrode,  and  in  straight  lines  from  the 
cathode  to  the  anode.  See  W.  G.  Levison,  in  '*  Am.  Jour.  ScL,"  VoL 
XIX.,  January,  1882. 

Lines  of  Force.-^Lines  proceeding  from  a  magnet.  Lines  of 
force  is  one  of  Faraday's  greatest  discoveries. 

Lines  from  One  Battery. — When  several  lines  are  connected  to 
one  common  battery,  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery  being  ex- 
ceedingly small,  the  strength  of  current  in  each  line  will  be  tl^e  same 
as  if  no  other  line  was  connected  to  the  battery.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  better  to  use  batteries  of  greater  internal  resistance,  and 
work  one  or  two  lines  from  eaeh  one. 

Litrometer  (Gr.  Htro,  a  pound  weight;  and  metron,  a  measure), 
n,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids. 

Level,  Kemp's  Electrical  nater. — The  object  of  this  apparatus 
is  to  shoT^  at  the  pumping  station  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  water-level  in 
the  reservoir  into  which  the  water  is  being  pumped.  It  consists  of 
a  transmitter  and  indicator.     See  "  Electrician  "  (London'^,  August  12. 

Leritt-Mnller's  Arc  Lamp. — The  peculiarity  of  this  lamp  is  a 
novel  air  check  which  regulates  the  movement  of  tho  upper  carbon  and 
renders  this  very  steady.  When  the  light-arc  is  v^ry  small  there  is 
very  little  resistance  in  the  circuit.  See  "  Scientific  American,"  Aug. 
19th,  1882. 

Levitt  Mnller^s  Incandescent  Lamp. — A  lamp  very  similar  to 
Edison's,  but  the  inventor  claims  to  secure  the  following  results : 
First,  replacing  the  carbon  filament  without  breaking  or  rendering 
useless  any  pa?t  of  the  lamp ;  second,  preventing  the  entrance  of  air 


Levftt-Uuller'a  IncandeBoeat  I«nip. 

Local  Action. — This  takes  place  wheo  tho  battery  is  out  of  order 
on  discount  of  the  zincs  requiring  amalgam ution,  and  is  accompaaled 
by  a  wasteful  consumption  of  battery  material,  vrltli  a  Uissing,  boiling 
sound  in  the  cells  when  the  poles  are  not  connected.  It  may  be  easily 
remedied  by  re-amalgamating  the  zincs.  The  term  is  alao  sometime* 
used  in  a  broader  sense. 

Log,  Eloctrir. — An  apparatus  for  registering  the  velocity  of  solids 
moving  in  watPr,  or  the  velocity  of  water  currents.  Invented  by 
Meases.  Kelwaj  &  Dyer,  London.  Bee  "Scientific  American  Bnpple- 
meot."  April  Jat.  1882. 

Lo^,  PrOQile'H  Electric. — An  apparatus  which  works  by  electri- 
city, for  measuring  the  distance  a  snip  has  travelled.  See  "  Nature," 
April  20,  1883. 

Log,  Kelwsy'B  Elortrlc. — This  apparKtnsprovidesfora continuous 
registration  on  board  the  ship  of  the  actual  distance  travelled.  Sm 
"BclentiflcAmoricnn,"  April  29tb,  1883.       , _ 
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LogOg^raph. — An  instrument  for  recording  vocal  impulses.  One  of 
the  most  sensitive  kind  lias  been  invented  by  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.  R.  S. 
In  speaking,  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  directed  against  a  membrane 
which  vibrates  and  carries  with  it  a  delicate  marker,  which  traces  a 
line  on  a  travelling  ribbon.  The  logograph  consists  of  a  small  s})eak- 
ing  trumpet,  having  an  ordinary  mouthpiece  connected  to  a  tube,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  widened  out  and  covered  with  a  thin  membrane 
of  gold  beaters*  skin  or  gutta  percha. 

Long! met ry,  n.  Art  or  practice  of  measuring  distances  or  lengths. 

Loop. — A  loop  is  the  technical  name  applied  to*  a  wire  which 
branches  out  from  the  main  circuit  to  some  other  point,  and  returns . 
to  main  line  at  or  near  some  point  where  it  left  it. 

M. 

Macdonald'fl  Holophoto  Indicator. — An  ingenious  appliimtion 

of  the  electric  light  as  an  indicator  of^a  ship's  course  to  other  ships  in 
her  neighborhood.    See  '*  Electrician,"  April  8th,  1^2. 

Machine,  Dynamo,  Brnsh*s. — The  Brush  machine  posBesBes 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  dynamo- electric  macmnes  of 
Gramme  and  of  Wallace-Farmer,  as  well  as  to  the  raagneto-electzie 
machines  of  M.  de  Meritens,  while  at  the  same  time  its  principle  of 
construction  differs  from  that  of  all  others,  and  confers  upon  it  at 
once  its  special  excellence  and  its  originality.  Its  point  of  resemblance 
to  Gramme's  machine  is  that  its  armature  is  of  annular  shape.  The 
Brush  armature  differs  from  the  Gramme  ring  in  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  the  helices  of  wire  with  which  it  is  wound,  as  well  as 
in  the  way  in  which  the  several  coils  are  connected  with  one  another. 
In  the  Brush  armature  diametrically  opposite  bobbins  are  alone  per- 
manently connected,  and  a  current  generated  in  one  pair  of  bobbins 
does  not  necessarily  traverse  all  the  others,  and  in  fact  never  does. 
The  individual  coils  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  sector  of  the 
iron  ring,  which  is  of  larger  sectional  area  between  the  colls,  so  that 
in  the  revolution  of  armature  in  magnetic  field  the  coils  alternate  with 
masses  of  iron,  which  from  their  enlarged  section  are  brought  into  as 
close  proximity  to  the  poles  of  the  field  magnets  as  are  the  ontsides  rf 
the  coils.  This  difference  from  the  Gramme  ring  constitutes  tJie  simi- 
larity between  the  Brush  armature  and  that  of  Meritens ;  but  the 
Brush  machine  differs  in  all  respects  from  the  latter  in  disposition  of 
its  coils,  in  method  of  connection,  in  arrangement  of  magnetic  field, 
and  in  continuous  nature  of  its  current.  The  B.  machine  differs  from 
Gramme's  in  disposition  of  its  field  magnets  and  relative  positions  of 
revolving  helices  and  magnetic  field.  In  disposition  of  its  magnets 
Brush's  machine  resembles  Wallace-Farmer's;  but  their  form  is  differ- 
ent, and  the  armature  of  the  Wallace-Farmer  bears  no  resemblance  to 
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I.  ring,  IM  cuils  being  more  allied  to  tlmeu  uf  l»titiii'ii  mauUiita. 
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tare,  wliieli  Is  a  cast-iron  ring,  cross  section  of  whicli  is  rectangnlar; 
but  in  tUe  direction  of  its  circumference  it  is  alternately  wide  and  nar- 
row. The  ring  is  divided  into  as  many  sectors  as  there  are  bobbins  to 
be  wound,  by  a  number  of  rectangular  depressions;  in  these,  the  coils 
of  insulated  copper  wire  are  wound  until  the  fi^roove  is  filled  and  the 
flat  recesses  become  flush  with  the  face  of  the  intermediate  thicker 
portions  by  which  they  are  separated  from  one  another.  The  inter- 
mediate thicker  portions  of  the  ring  are  grooved  out  by  deep  concen- 
tric grooves  to  rednco  the  mass  and  lessen  the  weight  of  revolving 
armature,  partly  for  ventilating  the  ring,  thus  carrying  away  a  portion 
of  the  heat  generated,  but  chieflv  for  localization  and  isolation  of 
local  currents  by  induction  in  the  Iron,  and  which  tend  to  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine  by  diminishing  the  magnetic  capacity  of 
armature,  but  also  to  produce  a  heating  of  ring,  and  therefore  of  ouils; 
thus  a  portion  of  current  is  lost,  by  tne  resistance  being  increased. 
For  a  similar  reason  periphery  of  ring  is  grooved  deeply,  and  all  cross 
currents  are  cut  off  and  induction  currents  flow  hi  directions  not 
detrimental  to  efficiency  of  the  machine.  This  decreases  tiie  area  of 
radiating  or  cooling  surface,  and  consequently  helps  to  prevent  the  arma- 
ture becoming  overheated.  In  sixteen  light  machine,  the  normal  size 
of  Brush  generator,  the  armature  ring  is  20  in.  in  diameter,  and  Is 
wound  with  eight  radial  coils  of  cotton-covered  copper  wire  of  No.  14 
B,  W.  G. ,  whose  middle  planes  radiate  from  axis  of  rotation,  bdnf 
distributed  round  the  ring  at  equal  angular  distances  cf  45  deg.  Ea<£ 
coil  contains  900  ft.  of  wire  weighing  about  20  lbs. ,  and  is  wound  in 
rectangular  grooves,  filling  space  completely,  so  that  vertical  faces  of 
all  coils  are  flush  with  the  vertical  faces  of  the  thicker  portions  of  iron 
ring.  The  two  sides  of  each  groove,  and  of  each  coil  of  wire,  are 
parallel  to  center  line,  and  by  adoption  of  that  form  of  bobbin  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  winding  annular  armatures  is  avoided.  All  coils,  as 
in  Gramme's  machine,  are  wound  in  same  direction.  The  inner  end 
of  each  of  the  coils  around  the  ring  is  connected  by  a  wire  to  inner 
end  of  corresponding  coil,  at  opposite  end  of  same  diameter  of  ring, 
and  outer  ends  of  all  coils  are  brought  through  shaft  of  machine,  and 
are  connected  to  corresponding  portions  of  commutator,  where  car- 
rents  are  collected  by  brushes.  One  important  feature  of  3. 'a  machine 
is  arrangement  of  magnets,  by  which  magnetic  field  is  produced,  and 
by  which  armature  coils  are  during  their  revolution  alm^  continually 
passing  through  a  very  intense  magnetic  field.  The  armature  ring  is 
closely  embraced  on  each  side  by  large  horizontal  electro-magnets 
whose  poles  are  expanded  so  as  to  be  presented  to  three  of  armature 
coils  on  each  side,  leaving  one  pair  of  coils  free  from  their  direct  in- 
fluence, and  this  is  the  pair  which  is  passing  through  the  neutral  re- 
gion of  magnetic  field.  The  disposition  of  magnets  towards  armature 
and  towards  one  another  may  be  described  as  two  horseshoe  electro- 
magnets placed  opposite  in  a  horizontal  position,  their  similar  p^ea 
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beinf  towards  one  aaotlier  and  having  a  Biuall  space  between  them  in 
-  wlii^  rotate]  armatar«  nag  This  space  in  maclimes  wo  are  descnb- 
ing  i)  BO  nearly  eqaal  to  tbicIcQHSS  of  armature  tliat  tliere  is  hardlj 
an^clsaranee  between  them  tbe  hig-h-clnss  workmanship  of  the  ap 
paratna  aJlowing  such  close  working  with  siifet; 


Amoux-Hocbhaiuen  15  Tigbt  MacUna 

■•ehlne,  ArilAllX-Hl>CllllBll«en.— The  Arnoux-HochhaQsea  nM- 
cUlte  l3  of  the  Gramme  type.  The  armature  core  consists  of  eections, 
tha  bobbins  being  slipped  over  the  same  :  the  ventiUtion  is  perfect,  BO 
tbattbe  machine  will  not  he&t  except  n hen  run  on  a  very  short  circuit. 
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MMliliit»,  Amonx'a  Eteetrotrptng.  Ac— Rur  »  Seeittw'  afm^ 
tnr».  kepi  oool  by  b  jacket  of  watei  flowing  axouoA  it.  An  ant<»nalio 
Hwituh  is  worked  bj  variaiioos  ia  the  magne'iRBi  of  its  iron  dots, 
find  regnlataa  the  ourrant  pas^inf^  throngh  tfa«  bnth ;  by  diminnbinit 
plating  Bnrfooes  ol  bath,  great  reaiHtanoeie  prodaoed.  Tbii  >Da<<l>ine 
RotRnpontbaprinoipleof  a  revareion  of  pdiuity,  add  tha  allenutting 
onrrenlH  are  tnraed  into  the  aama  direotiou  by  tba  oonmlnhttor. 

Maclltne,  Rleetrlcul  - — Pradnoea  alsotriotjr  abimdantl;  hj  frietiMk. 

M«cIllnP,l>Tniimo.WeHtfniTh«n9e'9— An  an([inee>iai»ected  direct- 
ly to  D7&ami  Mnohine,  tha  amiatDrQ  Barring  aafly  wheel,  aa  in  out  :^ 


WLere  epace  la  an  object  this  Bystem  !b  of  great  Talna  In  melt 
cases  tbo  pattern  ia  modeled  to  connect  proptrij  to  the  lariotiB  Djna- 
mos  ID  tlie  market  Absolate  ripdity  is  a  prime  essential  and  Iboe- 
fnre  u  Iieaiy  cast  iron  bed  is  fitted  np,  to  nbicli  both  the  engine  and 
Dynamo  are  bolted.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  engine  shaft  abould 
eslend  directly  tbmngh  tie  Dynenio  witliont  an  intervening  eonpling. 
On  this  accoant  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  Dynamossent  to  the  works. 

nnelilnf,  Hynomo.  Eleetrir. — A  marhine  la  trhich  the  dynim- 
h^l  fores  is  changed  into  electricity.  The  residnal  mognetiEDi  con- 
tained in  the  iron  cnrea  of  tlie  magnets  first  atarls  ft  feeble  enrrect  ia 
the  induced  coils.  Tliis  feeble  carrent  is  passed  ronnd  the  coils  of  tbe 
electro,  magnets,  tlius  rendering  them  more  powerful,  and  they  agaitt 
Kact  ivirli  /jreater  power  on  tlie  iniJnced  bobbina.  Eiemens,  Qramme, 
Brush,  W'oston,  Mflxini,  Edison,  WalJace,  Former,  have  invented  bot- 
eral,  'Wntlaco  mocliines  weigh  8,000  lbs.  each,  prodncing  a  liffhtof 
40,000candle  photometric  power.   SoniewiUmaintaintlieftrcw^  the 
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wrbons,  three  and  a  liaJf  inclies  apnrt.  Tlie  novelty  Of  the  Brnsh  vm- 
chine  consists  In  the  pecutUr  metliod  of  ntnding  the  armature,  which 
ia  composed  of  a  ring  or  endless  hand  of  iron;  but,  instead  of  having 
a  uniform  cross  section  likecliatof  the  Uramme machines,  it  ia  providtd 
nitli  ^fTOoves,  whose  direction  is  nt  right  onglea  to  its  magnetic  axis  or 
length.  These  grooves  are  wound  full  of  insulated  copper  wire.  The 
advantage  of  winding  the  wire  in  grooves  in  the  armature  is,  that  the 
projecting  portions  of  the  annature  maj  be  made  to  revolve  very  close 
to  the  magneta.     See  Machine,  Bniah's  Djnamo. 

Machine,  Hseffener  Ait«neck'B. — This  is  linown  as  the  nevr  Sie- 
mens machirte;  its  armature  is  a  long  hollow  iron  dmtn,  coiled  longi- 
tudinally like  the  Siemens  armature,  but  over  its  whole  surface,  and 
operating  like  a  series  of  parallel  rings.  In  another  form  of  this  ma- 
cliLDo  he  leaves  the  iron  core  stationBr}-  and  revolves  only  the  coih: 
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Machine,  Electric,  Mlgnon  A  BonBrfs.— This  aptwmhw  <na- 
Bists  caseatiallr  of  a  cylinder  constracted  of  noD-condncting'  matedals, 
such  oa  glaas,  hardened  India-rubber,  etc.  This  cylinder  is  Btalionarj 
and  is  incloeed,  except  at  its  extremities,  in  a  metal  cjlinder.  Si» 
"T.  J."  (Lond.),  April  8th,  1882. 

Machine,  JHeri ten's  Hand  Djnamo. — In  tliis  instraaent  the  field 
ia  produced  as  it  is  in  ordioar?  djnanin  macliines.  The  amiBtiire  ia  at 
the  Paccinotti  tjpe,  made  of  a  mries  of  flat  plates  seriated.  Bee  "  Elec- 
tric Revien,"  Sept.  leth,  1882. 

Machine,  Uiarand's  Hand  Magneto. — This  machins  has  right 
electro-magDetB,  conatitating  the  armature,  made  and  unmade  bj 
passing  between  the  poles  of  sixteen  steel  magnets.  It  will  give  either 
direct  or  alternating  carrents,  and  norks  an  arc  lamp  very  wull. 

Machine,  Sawjer'i  Jljnomn, — In  this  machine  the  pole-pieces  of 
the  field  magnets  nearly  sarroand  the  cjlindrical  annatnre  within  and 
without,  'rhe  armature  is  cast  in  one  piece,  and  has  air  pasaagea  ex- 
tending through  it.  Bee  "Engineer"  (London),  April  14tli,  1882. 
Alao,  see  Dtnauo. 

Machine,  Siemens  k  Halske's  Djnaino  Electric. ~A  machine 
for  refining  metals.  It  does  not  varj  greatly  from  the  well  known  u»- 
chines  of  the  inventors.  It  has  great  powers,  anil  some  special  qnali- 
ties.  Tlie  currents  that  are  intended  for  the  chemical  decompositions 
must  liave  a  very  great  intenaitj",  and  the  machines  that  supply  them 
must  be  machines  of  qaantity.     See  "Am.  Electiidtui"  Jane,  1882. 
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framework  of  needles  supported  on  a  sapphire  cup  hj  an  iridium 
point,  like  tlie  best  arrangement  for  tlie  support  of  the  Mariner's  Com- 
pass.    See  '*  Electric  Review,"  Sept.  16th,  1882. 

Mai^net,  Eleetro. — An  apparatus  composed  of  iron  or  steel  mag- 
nets, surrounded  by  insulated  wire.  E.  M.  's  with  short  cores  charge 
and  discharge  quicker  than  those  with  long  ones,  and  the  later  kind  of 
relays  have  very  short  cores.  A  magnet  works  quicker  when  charged 
by  a  battery  of  many  cells  than  when  few  are  used.  If  strength  in- 
stead of  speed  is  required,  magnets  with  long  cores  should  be  cm- 
ployed.  In  electric  lighting,  permanent  magnets  are  those  in  which 
the  amount  of  magnetism  is  fixed.  They  are  more  powerful  when 
made  of  seoeral  plates  of  iron.  Electro-magnets  remain  magnetic  only 
when  a  current  is  passing  round  them,  except  their  residual  magnetism. 

Magaetie  Field. — Witliin  the  field  or  influence  of  a  magnet. 

M agnetio  Indactioii. — The  Influence  of  a  magnet  through  space, 
either  to  produce  other  magnets  or  to  induce  electric  currents  in  metal- 
lie  circuits. 

M  ignet.  The  Loadstone. — A  bar  of  steel  to  which  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  loadstone  have  been  imparted. 

Magnetic. — Any  metal,  as  iron,  cobalt,  etc.,  which  may  receive 
by  any  means  the  property  of  the  loadstone,  and  fix  itself  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle  ; — n.  Magnetization,  state  of  a  magnet- 
ized object;  act  of  bringing  into  a  magnetic  condition.  See  Allison's 
"Webster's  Dictionary." 

Miigiietism. — That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  magnet, 
the  power  of  the  loadstone,  etc.;  power  of  attraction.  Animal  mag- 
netiem,  a  supposed  agent  of  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  nature,  said  to 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  patient  when  acted  upon  by  contaot 
or  voluntary  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  operator.     See  Mesmerism. 

Ma^aetograph. — A  kind  of  magneto-meter  for  showing  the  prog- 
less  of  the  ma^etic  storms.     It  is  made  of  magnets,  scale,  etc. 

Magnetometer  — An  instrument  which  shows  the  direct  action  of 
earth  currents  on  a  suspended  needle.  It  has  a  large  magnet  sus- 
pended under  a  small  one.     The  needle  is  a  galvanometer  needle. 

Magnetism,  Terrc  trial,  is  that  property  of  the  earth  from  which 
the  magnetism  of  the  ordinary  magnets,  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  other  interesting  phenomena,  are  derived. 

diagne to- Electricity — Is  produced  by  magnetic  induction. 

Magneto- Electric  Machine — A  machine  which  clianges  motion 
into  electricity.  There  are  three  kinds :  Ist.  Those  in  which  the 
working  current  is  generated  by  movement  of  coils  of  wire  near  per- 
minent  magnets.  2d.  Those  in  which  a  comparatively  small  penim- 
nent  magnet  and  armature  are  made  to  generate  a  current  which  iS 
merely  used  to  excite  a  very  largo  electro  magnet.  3.  Those  in  which 
the  small  amount  of  residual  magnetism,  always  present  in  electro* 
magnets,  is  utilized  to  generate  a  current. 
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Magnetic  Battery. — A  combination  of  magnets  with  the  like 
poles  Himilarly  disposed,  so  as  to  act  tc^gether  with  great  power. 

Mij^tietic  Equator. — The  line  around  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 
earth  wliere  the  dipping-needle  rests  horiisontallj.     Bee  Dip. 

JH limnetic  Meridian.— The  mean  direction  which  a  freely  sns- 
pended  liorizontal  needle  assumes  when  left  to  itself. 

Magnetic  Needle. — Magnetized  steel  needle  of  Mariner's  Compan. 

Magnetic  Poles. — The  two  points  in  -the  higher  northern  and 
southern  regions  where  the  needle  dips  and  becomes  vertical  or  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon — ^the  north  pole  of  the  needle  dipping  in 
the  north,  and  the  south  pole  in  the  south. 

Magnetism,  Animal. — Mesmerism;  the  influence  or  force  exer- 
cised by  the  toUl,  hands,  eyes,  or  gaze,  etc.,  of  one  person  over  an- 
other; magneto  electric  phenomena  resulting  from  contact  with  an 
operator  possessing  mesmeric  power. 

Magnetometer. — {Or.,  Magnes,  the  loadstone,  and  metron,  a  meas- 
ure), 71,  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  magnetic  force, 
or  the  force  of  magnetism. 

Magneto-Motor. — A  voltaic  series  of  two  or  more  large  platef, 
which  produces  a  great  quantity  of  electricity  of  low  tension,  adapted 
for  electro-magnetic  purposes. 

Magnetics. — The  science  of  magnetism. 

Magneto- Klectrlcity.—  Electricity  evolved  by  magnets;  the  science 
which  treats  of  electricity  thus  evolved. 

Mance's  Method  of  measuring  internal  R.  of  batteries  consists  in 
substituting  the  battery  of  which  tlio  R.  is  to  be  measured  for  the  R. 
of  oiio  part  of  Wheatstone's  bridge,  and  changing  the  R.  until  the 
needl'.3  of  the  galvanometer  is  deflected  from  O,  and  keeps  its  deflec- 
tion constantly. 

Miinometer,  Manoscope. — An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
density  of  air  from  its  elastic  force.  It  is  used  by  electricians  for 
measuring  the  pressures  in  the  arc.  So  sensitive  is  it,  that  it  measures 
one  hundredth  of  a  millimeter  of  water  pressure. 

Matlicmaties,  Pare. — Quantity  and  Number  considered  without 
reference  to  matter;  Mixed  Mailieinatics  treats  of  magnitudes  as  sub- 
sisting in  material  bodies. 

Mean  Time. — Time  as  measured  by  a  perfect  clock,  or  as  reck- 
oned on  the  supposition  that  all  the  days  of  the  year  are  of  a  uniform 
length.     In  math.,  mean  is  the  average  of  resultant  value. 

ifechaiiical  Philosop  ly.— Thit  which  explains  the  )>henomena 
of  nature,  founded  on  observation  and  experiment ;  Mechanical 
Powers,  the  simple  instruments  entering  into  the  construction  of 
•very  machine,  however  compliciited — viz  :  the  lever,  the  wlieel  and 
axle,  the  pulley,  the  screw,  the  inclined  plane  and  wedge  ;  Mechan- 
ical SOLUTION,  the  solution  of  a  probu»m  by  any  contrivance  not  strictly 
geometrical,  as  by  means  of  the  ruler  and  compasses.    • 
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MaiilH. — ^The  largest  conductors  in  an  eloctrlc  lii^lit  system,  gener- 
ally placed  in  the  streets  of  cities.  Among  the  best  are  those  of  Edi- 
son, q.  ▼.,  and  one  manufactured  in  Detroit.  It  consists  of  a  No.  6 
copper  wire,  which  is  placed  exactly  in  the  center  of  a  copper  or  brass 
tube  about  1  inch  in  diameter  aad  l-lOth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
wire  is  insulated  from  the  tube  by  means  of  an  insulation  consisting 
of  a  mortar  or  putty  made  in  sulphate  of  lime. 

Meeliano^raphy. — The  art  of  multiplying  copies  of  any  writing 
or  work  of  art  by  the  use  of  a  machine. 

Measurer,    Aire    Horse    PoW(  r. — This   measurer   indicates  the  ^ 
horse  power  expended  in  any  electric  circuit,  and  the  accuracy  of  its 
readings  may  be  tested  by  a  single  cell  in  tlio  way  previously  describ- 
ed.   This  measurer,  like  the  electric  light  galvanometer,  is  wound 
with  multiple  wires  and  fitted  with  a  commutator. 

MeiiHnremcnt. — See  Units. 

MedicAl  Klectriciiy. — The  science  of  electricity  as  applied  to 
medicine.  The  resistance  of  the  average  human  trunk  being  as  much 
as  6,000  ohms:  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  spine  the 
resistance  averages  about  1,500  ohms,  the  skin  being  wetted.  The  re- 
sistance of  tissue  is  comparatively  low,  calling  it  (1),  the  resistance  of 
cartilage  would  be  (2^  and  tendons  and  nerves  rather  more;  bone  is 
as  mucli  as  19.  A  delicate  skin  has  more  resistance  than  a  hard  and 
dry  one;  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck  have  the  least  resistance,  and 
that  of  the  palms  of  the  hand  the  most.  Disease  changes  the  resist- 
ance; lead  paralysis  increases  it;  when  atrophy  takes  place  resistance 
decreases.     See  ***  Electrical  Keview,"  March  18,  1883. 

Megafarad.— One  million  farads. 

Megitphone. — An  apparatus  for  increasing  sound,  invented  by  Mr. 
Eidison.  It  consists  of  two  large  paper  funnels,  about  C  feet  long  and 
27  Inches  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end ;  they  are  each  supplied  with  a 
flexible  ear-tube.  With  this  apparatus  conversation  has  been  carried 
through  a  distance  of  two  miles  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 

Mei^Tolt. — (Qr.  mcgas,  great\  One  million  volts. 

Megiiweber. — One  million  webers. 

Meitafarad. — One  of  the  large  measures  of  capacity  amounting  to 
one  million  of  farads — rarely  cfdled  Microfarad. 

Megohm. — One  million  ohms;  one  of  the  larger  measures  of  elec- 
tric resistance  amounting  to  one  million  ohms. 

Mereator'g  Chart,  or  Projection,  (after  Mkrcator,  a  Flemish 
geographer). — A  chart  or  map  on  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
represented  as  a  plane  surface,  with  the  meridians  and  lines  of  latitude 
all  straight  lines. 

Hetallar^T. — One  of  the  latest  applications  of  electricity  to  metal- 
lurgy is  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Siemens,  by  whom  a  number  of  broken 
pieces  of  steel  were  put  into  a  crucible  with  a  perforated  lid.  The  two 
eoneats  of  the  electro-motor  terminate  in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of 
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the  cruciblo.   In  a  few  minates  the  steel  was  liqaefied.   See  "  Western 
Manufacturer,"  March  Slst. 

Meier,  Edison's  Electric— The  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Edison  for 
the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  consumed  in  each 
house  which  receives  a  supply  from  one  of  his  mains  is  as  follows: 
A  definite  proportion  (1 -1060th  part)  of  the  whole  current  which  goes 
through  the  house  is  shunted  through  a  cell  containing  two  copper 
])IatG3  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  positive  plate  looses, 
and  the  negative  plate  gains,  an  amount  of  copper  exactly  proportion- 
al to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes.  There  are  two  such 
cells  in  series,  one  serving  as  a  check  upon  tlie  other,  and  the  wliole 
arrangement  is  kept  under  lock  and  key,  to  be  opened  only  by  Mr.  Edi- 
son's agents  when  they  come  around  to  inspect  the  meters.  As  the 
lamps  supplied  (of  a  given  type)  are  almo&t  precisely  alike  in  their 
resistance,  and  the  current,  when  flowing,  is  always  nearly  the  same, 
this  arrangement  g^ves  a  practically  accurate  measure  of  the  illumi- 
nating power  supplied. 

Meter,  Electric,  Boys*. — The  combination  of  clockwork,  having 
an  escapement  governed  by  a  pendulum  or  balance  of  magnetic  metal, 
with  an  electro  magnet,  the  holes  of  which  aro  arranged  to  determine 
the  movements  and  oscillations  of  the  pendulums  or  balance,  said 
magnet  being  on  the  electrical  circuit.  See  *•  Oflicirl  Gazette,"  Nov. 
7th,  1882.  It  measures  with  accuracy  the  strength  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent.   See  **  Van  Nostrand's  Magazine"  for  May,  1882. 

Meter,  New  Electrical. — An  invention  of  C,  V.  Boys.  The  force 
due  to  an  electrical  current  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current 
strength.  Hence,  if  part  of  an  electric  circuit  is  capable  of  vibrating 
under  electric-magnetic  force,  the  speed  of  vibration  will  be  propor- 
tional simply  to  the  current  strength.  One  form  is  a  combination  of 
solenoids,  one  passing  through  tlie  other,  and  the  force  is  propor- 
tional to  the  displacement.  Being  without  iron,  it  applies  to  the  cose 
of  alternating  currents.  In  another,  a  small  armature  is  mounted  on 
the  balance  staff,  and  around  it  are  the  two  poles  of  an  electro- magnet, 
which  forms  part  of  the  circuit.  In  a  third  form,  which  is  unaffected 
by  residual  magnetism,  the  crescent-shaped  pieces  of  iron,  formbig 
the  sides  of  the  balance,  pass  through  two  fixed  solenoids.  A  portion 
of  the  main  current  is  shunted  through  secondary  solenoids  when  the 
balance  is  in  its  natural  |iosition,  nt  which  time  a  VHrintion  in  the  cur> 
rents  in  the  controlling  solenoids  has  no  effect  in  disturbing  the  period 
of  oscillation.  It  is  regulated  by  an  adjustable  weight,  if  it  goes  too 
fast  or  too  slow. 

Meter,  Ed  ison's. — An  apparatus  for  measuring  amount  of  electricity 
used.  It  is  divided  into  two  compartments:  the  one  on  the  left  hand 
is  called  the  monthly  cell,  the  other  the  quarterly;  the  latter  being 
used  to  check  the  former.  The  plates  in  one  cell  are  weighed  every 
month,  and  thoso  in  the  second  cell  quarterly;  and  the  deposit  in  the 
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Utter  cue  miut  beuacanaluprnportloii  to  tliesnroof  tbe  deposits  in 
the  foTmer,    See  "  Engimew,"  Aug.  II.  1883. 

Xeter,  Hmxlta's  Uleetrieftl.'-In  an  electric  met*r  tlio  combio»- 
tion  with  the  axi&Uj  moTsble  core  of  the  magnet,  of  the  shaft  coik- 
nected  thereto  hj  &  Uok,  etc.     See  U.  8.  Patent  Uazette,  March,  l»>ii. 

ileter,  llarUcher*H.— In  this  apparatus  a  meter  is  iixed  on  an  im- 
moTable  staff.  All  parta  of  the  muter,  except  the  electric  batterv  and 
indicator,  are  fastened  to  the  tube.     8ee  "  Nature,"  Marcli  23d,  1883, 

Moteurnffrapll. — An  instrument  wliich  roisters  automaiiciilly  at  a 
distance,  in  the  form  of  continuous  curves,  at  intervals  of  ten  min- 
utes, the  following  information:  1.  Height  of  the  Inirometer;  2.  Kead- 
ingof  the  diy  and  vet  thermometer;  3.  directiou  of  the  wiud. 

MetrogrAtill. — An  apparatus  on  a  railway  engine  which  indicaies 
at  anv  mumeut  tbe  speed  per  mile  at  which  the  train  is  travelling,  and 
thu  time  of  arrival  and  departure  at  each  station. 

Mutaeeilti-r,  (Gr.  meta.  beyond,  and  kintri/a,  the  center)  n.  A  cer- 
tain point  in  a  floating  body,  upon  the  position  of  which  tbe  stability 
of  tbe  body  depends. 

Metals,  tlin  F«f  ft^t.— Those  which  are  not  easily  oxidized,  as 
platiumn,  gold,  and  silver;  the  base  on  ihpbkpect  metals,  tlinse 
which  readily  cooilime  witii  oxygen,  as  iron,  iead,  copper,  tin,  and  zioc. 
McNTZ  MicTAL,  an  alloy  of  5U  per  cent,  copper,  41  of  zinc,  4  of  lead, 
•  Mexlcitn  Cable. — The  annexed  cuts  represent  the  sizes  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Mexican  Cable,  recently  laid  by  tbe  India  Rob- 
ber Qutls  Percha  and  Telegraph  Woi:ks  Company. 


ee  nautical  mites  of  shore  end  type, 
Mpeeatype.  The  deep-aaa  lyp*  ec 
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ftists  of  a  core,  of  a  strand  of  seven  copper  wires,  weighing  107  lb.  per 
nautical  mile  as  couductor,  and  a  dielectric  of  14Ulb.  of  gatta  perch 
per  nautical  mile,  laid  on  in  two  coats.  This  core  is  covered  with  a 
sufficient  serving  of  jute  yam,  steeped  in  cutch  or  other  piesenrative 
mixture,  and  tliu  wliulc  sheathed  with  15  No.  18  RW.G.,  galvanized 
homogeneous  iron  wires,  each  to  have  a  breaking  strain  of  not  less 
tlian  bUO  lb.  The  cable  thus  sheathed  receives  two  layers  of  ccmpound- 
ed  tape,  laid  on  lielically  and  in  opposite  directions,  with  thiee  coat- 
ings of  a  bituminous  compound;  the  first  coating  being  applied  cold 
on  the  iron  wires.  The  intermediate  type  consists  of  the  tame  core, 
served  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  jute  yam  and  sheathed  i«ith  12 
No.  6  B.W.G.  galvanized  best  cable  iron  wires;  the  whole  coveied 
with  tapes  and  compounded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  deep-sea  type. 
The  shore  en  1  cable  consists  of  the  intermediate  type  without  tLe  out- 
side taping,  covered  with  tarred  jute  yam  and  a  second  fheatLing  of 
14  No.  1  B  W.G.  best  cable  galvanized  iron  wires;  the  whole  covered 
with  two  layers  of  jute  yam  and  compounded  as  in  the  other  types. 
The  resistance  of  the  conductor  is  not  to  exceed  12.15  oLms,  at  a  tern- 
peratuie  of  75  deg.  Fahr.  The  resistance  of  the  dielectric  after  twen- 
ty four  liouiB*  immersion  in  water,  kept  constantly  at  a  tempeiatnre  of 
Q5  deg  Frhr.,  to  l)e  not  less  than  250  megohms  per  nautical  mile  after 
one  miunte  electrification.  The  electrostatic  does  not  exceed  .8  of  a 
microfarad  per  nautical  mile. 

The  galvanizing  of  the  sheathing  wires  slionld  be  able  to  withstand, 
without  l)atiDg  the  iron  even  partially,  four  successive  immersions  of 
one  minute  each  in  a  solution  composed  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  five 
times  its  weight  of  water.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  gutta  percha  is 
laid  on  in  two  coats.  This  is  a  decided  improvement  in  lessening  the 
quantity  of  compound,  containing  Stockholm  tar,  which  is  necessary 
to  make  the  coats  adhere  tc^etlier. 

Metalloid. — vGr.  mitolU>n,  a  mine,  and  eidos^  a  form>,  n,  A  term 
applied  to  the  metalic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  as  calcium, 
potassium,  sodium,  etc.,  the  non-metallic  inflammable  bodies,  as  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  etc. ;  a  METALLOID^,AL\  foimed  or  appearing  as  a 
metal. 

Melameric. — (Gp.  weta,  change,  wrros,  a  part)  of  different  charac- 
ters and  properties,  but  some  ultimate  elements  and  atomic  weight. 

Metronome. — ^Gr.  metntUy  a  measure,  and  norrtos,  a  law;  nome,  di- 
vision, partition"^  n.  An  ingenious  instrument  that  measuies  and  beats 
musical  time;  MBTRONOMY,  measurement  of  time  by  an  instnimrnt. 

Metall<M'hroiiies. — ^Gr.  m<tfjll(m,  a  mine  whence  metals  are  dug, 
and  chroma,  color)  r?.  The  beautiful  prismatic  tints  produced  by  de- 
positing a  film  of  peroxide  of  lead  on  polished  steel,  by  elcjctrotypy. 

MiiTijfarad.— One  millionth  of  a  faicd. 

Microhm. — One  milliontli  of  an  ohm.    "  '  ■         .       .. 

Microvolt. — One  millionth  of  a  volt. 


t  MIeremetcr. — (Or.  nUkros,  small,  and  irutnrn,  a  measure', 
ttBtrnment  to  measure  email  objects,  epacea,  or  small  angles 
by  bodies  at  a  remote  diatanee:  Micbometut,  tbu  iirt  of  mi 
■malt  angular  distances  or  minate  objects  wttli  a  inic 
Nicrii)»tiiiue,  Uiighes'. — Thbiidslmplyntiileplioii 
peculiar  form,  bat  it  owea  its  naoie  to  tlie  results  wliiclt  caa  bn  oliUiin- 
ed  by  it.  It  U  really  u  umpliGcator  o[  raocUanical  vibraiiuns  of  weak 
iiiteusity  wbicb  it  cbaiiges  into  uadnlatory  currents.  Tliesi)  cuj-renls 
areBent  alaleplioneraie  erwheretbefproda  esonorousvibratiiniB 
at  Tar  greater  atens  ty  than  the  onguud  Sea  XUectriuiaii "  (N.  Y.) 
January  IVb 


Euglies'  Uiorophone. 

MIeranbone. — Aa  instrument  for  iutenslfyiD^  and  making'  audible 

Tery  feeble  sounds.     It  was  invented,  or  improved,  bj-  Prof.  Hngbea, 

the  celebmted  American  electrician,  in  London.     It  is  so  delirat«  that 
the  tmad  of  a  fly  walking  upon  it  producea  quite  a  loud  uoise.   1.  It  ia 
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eesentially  a  very  sensitive  telephone,  producing  its  effects  by  the 
changes  of  intensity  in  an  electric  current  occasioned  by  the  changes 
of  resistanco  of  imperfect  conductors  under  the  action  of  acoustic  vi- 
brations. 2.  The  sender  of  a  battery  telephone,  but  with  such  distinc- 
tive characteristics  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  original  invention. 
Although  the  scientific  principle  of  the  microphone  may  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  Mr.  Edison's  carbon  sender,  its  arrangement  is  totally  dif- 
ferent, its  mode  of  action  is  not  the  same,  and  the  effect  required  of  it 
is  of  quite  another  kind.  D\i  Moncel  made  numerous  experiments 
with  sub^ances  of  moderate  conductivity  having  this  power  modified 
by  pressure.  See  "  Expose  des  Applications  de  I'Electricite."  In  E<li- 
son's  telephonic  sender  the  carbon  disk  must  bo  subjected  to  a  certain 
initial  pressure,  in  order  that  the  current  may  not  be  broken  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  plate  on  which  it  rests;  and  consequently  the  modifi- 
cations of  resistance  in  the  circuit  which  produce  articulate  sounds 
are  only  caused  by  greater  or  less  increase  or  diminution  of  pressure. 
No  vibrating  disk  is  necessary  to  cause  the  microphone  to  act;  the 
simple  medium  of  air  is  enougli.  Profs.  Edison  and  Ilughes  both 
claim  to  be  the  inventors  of  it;  and  Count  du  Moncel  awards  the  honor 
to  Prof.  Hughes,  with  what  justice  we  need  not  decide. 

Microphone,  Pollard's. — This  microphone  consists  of  a  carbon 
rod  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  by  a  wire,  and  resting  on  two  vertic»d 
carbons.  Tliis  instrument  is  extremely  sensitive,  and  the  regulation 
effected  on  the  two  contacts  is  better  than  wben  it  is  effected  on  one. 

Microplioae-Sjieakei*. — An  Edison  carbon  telephone  reduced  to  its 
simplest  form.  It  consists  of  a  small  cylindrical  box  which  has  a 
mouthpiece.  The  box  contains  two  carbon  disks  of  the  same  diame- 
ter as  itself,  and  is  lined  with  a  kind  of  felt.  Metal  wires,  inlaid  in  a 
groove  scooped  on  the  circumference  of  the  carbons,  place  them  in 
communication  with  the  circuit  and  battery,  and  transmission  takes 
place  by  means  of  the  vibrations  of  the  upper  carbon,  which  is  directly 
influenced  by  the  voice,  without  the  interference  of  any  diaphragm. 

Microtiisi  meter. — An  instrument  invented  by  Edison  for  measur- 
ing the  smallest  changes  in  temperature. 

Mile,  Ooogrnphical  or  Nuiitical.— One-sixteenth  of  a  degree, 
about  2,026-5  yards;  Ancient  Roman  mile,  1,614  yards. 

Milliampore. — A  thousandth  of  an  ampere. 

Millimeter. — A  thousandth  of  a  meter. 

MolecnIes. — The  ultimate  particles  of  free  or  complete  substances. 
Modem  chemistry  draws  a  strong  distinction  between  atoms,  equiva- 
lents, and  molecules,  terms  formerly  in  much  confusion. 

M«»leeiiler  Attract  ion. — That  force  or  power  by  which  the  parti- 
cles or  molecules  that  compose  a  body  are  kept  together  in  one  mass. 

Monophote,  One  Light. — Monophote  arc- regulators  allow  of  only 
one  lamp  in  the  circuit.  In  all  monophote  regulators  the  current  is  re- 
gulated by  its  intensity. 
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Moto^nipb,  Eleetiic— An  insttament  Invented  hy  Edieon  In  1872. 
This  instrament  is  ban«d  upon  tbe  principle  tbut  if  a  sheet  of  paper, 

[irepsred  wltli  a  eolation  of  liydrat«  of  potsah.  is  fastened  on  a,  uielal- 
[e  plate,  whicli  is  united  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery,  nnd  then  a 
point  o[  lead  or  platinum  connected  with  the  negative  is  moved  abont 
the  paper,  the  fdction  which  this  point  eacountera  ceoees  eftfr  tlio 
paasage of  tbe  current,  and  it  isthenable  toelide,Bs  if  uponamirror, 
until  the  current  ia  intermpled.  Now,  na  this  reaction  may  be  effected  , 
inalanttuieouBlj  under  llie  inllnence  of  eitremelj  weak  currents,  tl  e 
mechanical  el^ta  produced  by  these  alterations  of  arreet  and  motion  | 
may,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  instrument,  determine  vibia- 
tioDs  in  correspondence  with  the  interruptions  of  current  produced  by 
the  transmitter.  Why  the  paper  becomes  so  slippery  on  the  passage 
of  a  current,  the  inventor  is  unable  to  stale.  The  salient  feature  of 
the  E.  M.  is  the  production  of  motion  and  of  sound  by  the  stylus  of 
the  Bun  telegraph  instrument,  without  the  intervention  of  an  aima- 
tureora  magnet,  thus  overcoming  prae(ira%  tlie  celebratpd  "Page 
patent."  The  apparatus  operates  In  a  highly  effective  manner  tinder 
the  weakest  electric  current,  rendering  It  poesible  to  receive  and  trane- 
tnlt  messages  by  currents  so  feeble  that  the  ordinary  magnetic  instni- 
ments  fail  to  operate. 

Motor,  BlirKlii's  Electro. — It  consists  of  an  iron  core  it  which  is 
BO  wound  with  wire,  that  It  is  nearly  spherical  this  core  tnrns  upon  an 
ftile,  which  is  right  angular  to  the  core  of  the  electro-magnet  This 
electro-mignet,  by  means  of  a  tike  electrical  current  from  a  Dynamo 
machine,  or  a  Lmttery  is  kept  constantly  polarized  It  rotates  in  a 
hallow  spherical  case  which  consists  of  a  n  in  magnetic  material  and 
which  is  so  enclosed  with  horizonlallv  wound  wires  that  these  are 
exactly  parallel  with  the  electro- magneto      See 
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lated  y/rire  and  magnets.  Many  kinds  liave  been  designed,  but  tbeir 
success  is  indifferent.  The  transmission  of  power  by  electricity  will 
cause  a  demand  for  good  motors  or  small  dynamo  macnlnes. 

Motor  Points.— -The  exact  points  on  the  surface  of  the  body  at 
which  the  various  motor-nerve  branches  supplying  the  different  mus- 
cles are  most  readily  accessible — ^the  nerve  centers.  Thus,  the  motor 
point  for  the  anterior  belly  of  the  occipito  frontalis  is  found  on  the 
temple,  while  the  motor  point  of  the  diaphragm  is  situated  in  the 
neck,  over  the  course  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  motor  points  are  fre- 
quently remotely  located  from  the  muscle  to  be  affected. 

MeTements  of  Liquid  Electrodes. — ^When  mercury,  amalgams, 
fused  alloys,  or  other  metals,  are  employed  as  electrodes  during  the 
electrolysis  of  a  salt,  fused  or  in  solution,  the  liquid  metallic  elec- 
trodes exhibit  peculiar  motions  whenever  the  circuit  is  opened  or 
closed  by  means  of  an  included  signal-key.  Many  ways  of  showing 
this  phenomenon  have  been  suggested,  but  one  adapted  for  Lantern 
projection,  and  the  best,  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Levison.  If  in  the  glass 
bottom  of  a  vertical  lantern  cell  ^yq  shallow  depressions .  be  cut  (as 
shown  in  Fig.  1)  so  as  to  hold  five  globules  of  mercury  in  a  line,  and 
the  end  globules  be  touched  by  the  terminal  wires  fas  shown  in  Fig. 
2),  on  making  connection  they  become  almond-shaped  (as  shown  in 
Pig.  8).  The  positive  globule  extends  toward  the  negative  pole,  the 
other  four  all  extend  toward  the  positive  pole. 

Fig.  1. 


□ 


Fig.  2. 


If  the  tenninal  wires  bo  touched  to  the  second  and  fourth  clobules 
the  second,  being  posltivo;  extends  toward  the  negative  pole  the  mid- 
dle and  fourth  extei.d  toward  tlie  positive  pole,  and  the  end  globules 
Uiough  m)t  included  in  the  circuit,  extend  toward  the  center.    (See 
tig.  7. )    These  are  fine  experiments  to  project  before  an  audience  and 
they  may  be  greatly  varied. 

Motor,  Pacinotti's.— Dr.  Pacinotti,  of  Florence,  in  1860.  first  con- 
structed  a  powerful  electro  magnetic  motor,  in  which  no  reversion  al 
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the  currents  took  place  by  means  of  a  commutator,  and  in  which  at 
the  same  time  the  power  of  the  current  was  multiplied  by  tlie  use  of 
coils  of  wire,  a  problem  which  until  then  had  baffled  the  ingenuity  of 
experimenters.  The  novel  idea  in  his  machine  was  the  use  of  an  iron 
ring  as  revolving  electro-magnet,  which,  in  place  of  having  fixed  re- 
volving i)oles,  as  thus  far  had  been  the  case  with  other  revolving 
electro-magnets,  had  poles  which  travelled  continually  through  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  ring,  through  all  possible  positions.  This 
famous  ring  and  machine  anticipated  that  of  Gramme. 

Multiplier  {L.,  multiplicare,  to  make  many  or  numerous;  from 
miUtas,  many,  and  pUcOf  1  fold>,  n.  In  physics,  an  instrument  for  mul- 
tiplying or  increasing  the  intensity  of  a  force  or  action  by  repetition, 
Ski  an  electric  current,  by  being  conducted  many  times  round  a  mag- 
netic needle.  Multiplying  Glass. — An  optical  toy,  by  which  ob- 
jects are  increased  in  number  to  the  eye. 

Muitiple  Cnrrent  Dynaino,LeTitt-JI[nller. — This  dynamo  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  a  number  of  separate  and  distinct  currents  which  may 
be  employed  in  widely  different  kinds  of  work.  One  current  is  used 
for  the  arc  lights,  another  for  incandescent  lights,  another  for  trans- 
mission of  power,  etc.  The  current  may  be  used  interchangeably  for 
the  arc  lights,  incandescent  lights,  electro-motors,  etc. 

Multiple  Telegraph,  Larisirs. — A  device  for  overcoming  troubles 
in  duplex  telegraphy  due  to  static  charge  and  discharge  and  extra  cur- 
rents. See  "  U.S.  Patent  Gazette,"  May  9th,  1882,  and  "  Telegraph." 

Maltiplo, — Combining  many  times.  (L.  mxdtus,  many,  and  piico, 
I  fold).    See  ''Allison's  Dictionary." 

Muriatic  Acid,  consiAs  of  chlorme  and  hydrogen.  It  is  obtained 
from  sea-water,  is  emitted  in  a  gaseous  form  from  the  craters  of  active 
volcanoes,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  solution  in  crevices  about  their 
slopes.     (L.  muria,  brine,  sea- water.) 

Music  £lectrog^raph. — A  new  apparatus  has  recently  been  con- 
structed by  which  the  common  chemical  telegraph  systems,  of  whicli 
the  American  Kapid  is  an  example,  can  be  made  to  record  music  played 
upon  an  organ  or  piano.  The  recording  mechanism  is  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  instrument  to  which  it  is  to  be  electrically  connected.  A 
wooden  bar  is  placed  over  the  keys  of  a  piano,  resting  at  each  end  on 
the  blocks  at  the  sides  of  the  key-board.  From  this  bar  aro  suspended. 
by  wire  rods,  pellets,  that  rest  one  on  each  key,  for  about  f«)ur  octavas 
in  the  center  of  the  key-board.  Each  of  these  pellets  has  a  slight 
vertical  play,  and  serves  to  make  and  break  an  electric  circuit.  While 
the  key  is  untouched,  the  pellet  is  supported  and  the  circuit  U  open. 
On  depressing  the  key  the  pellet  fulls  and  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  i-e- 
mains  closed  as  long  as  the  key  is  kept  down.  Wi^^s  onnect  each 
pellet  with  a  small  battery,  and  with  a  recording  apparatus  resembling 
the  ordinary  Morse  recorder,  the  wires  being  insulated  and  twisted  to- 
gether into  a  cable.    The  recordin;^  apparatus  consists  of  a  clock  traia 
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for  movingf  a  systein  of  rollers,  tbroogli  which  a  ribbon  of  paper  is 
caused  to  move.  The  first  set  of  rollers  moistens  the  paper  with  the 
chemical  solution,  such  as  is  used  in  any  chemical  telegraph.  The 
next  system  of  rollere  is  both  printing  and  recording,  one  roller  mak- 
ing the  lines  in  ink  ux)on  the  paper  that  represent  the  musical  staff, 
and  the  other  being  placed  in  the  circuit  from  the  battery.  A  style, 
kept  in  position  by  a  pin,  re^ts  upon  the  ribbon,  as  it  passes  over  tliis 
roller,  there  being  a  style  for  every  circuit  and  for  every  note  of  the 
four  octaves.  The  depressing  of  any  key  closes  that  circuit,  and 
causes  the  current  to  flow  through  the  style  and  through  the  moving, 
paper,  and,  so  long  as  the  current  passes,  a  blue  stain  is  left  upon  the 
paper.  These  stains  represent  the  notes  touched  on  the  key- board. 
Another  circuit,  with  a  circuit-closing  device  in  the  form  of  a  foot- 
pedal,  is  added  to  mark  the  bars,  or  the  beginning  of  each  measure. 
The  music  staff  is  printed  in  narrow,  black  lines,  with  four  ledger 
lines  above  the  treble  staff  and  three  below  the  bars,  these  being  dot- 
ted lines  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others.  The  music  is  recorded 
in  long  and  short  stains,  and  in  choral  style  of  music  can  be  read  and 
played  without  serious  dilficulty.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
any  music  could  not  be  recorded  in  the  apparatus,  and,  with  a  little 
practice,  played  at  sight,  as  from  the  common  musical  notation,  or  trans- 
cribed into  the  ordinary  characters.  Another  contrivance  writes  down 
on  a  band  of  paper,  unwound  from  a, cylinder  by  clockwork,  any  music 
played  on  a  pianoforte  to  which  it  is  attached.  This  result  is  attained 
by  the  current  staining  the  paper,  chemically  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  blue  color  on  the  parts  of  the  music  staff  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  the  notes  struck.  The  duration  of  the  sound  is  indicated 
by  the  length  of  the  stains,  and  the  positions  of  the  bar-lines  are 
shown  by  depressing  the  pedal. 

N. 

Nascent.— It  is  found  that  substances  have  a  much  greater  chemi- 
cal force  at  the  instant  in  which  they  are  being  set  free  from  combina- 
tion than  when  they  are  free  bodies.  They  are  then  called  "  nascent." 
Most  of  the  processes  in  electro  metallurgy  are  usually  considered  to  be 
effected  by  secondary  electrolysis  through  this  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen. This  special  energy  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  substances  (or 
radicals)  being  then  in  atomic  instead  of  tike  molecular  condition,  and 
therefore  having  all  their  chemical  energy  or  attraction  engaged  in 
se-king  a  combination.  It  is  generally  the  case,  also,  that  a  radical 
cannot  be  set  free  at  all  unless  in  the  presence  of  some  other  bodies 
with  which  it  is  capable  of  uniting. 

Nj^bulnr  Hypothesis.— Tlie  theory,  that  in  the  primal  condition 
of  the  solar  system  the  sun  was  the  center  of  a  luminous  mass,  out  of 
which  were  gradually  evolved  the  planeu  and  satellites  of  our  system. 
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NegatlTO  Eleetrictv,  is  an  amount  less  than  the  substance  should 
naturalij  contain;  while  Positive  Electkicity  is  a  svyrplus.  See 
Kesixous  Electkicity. 

Neg^atire  Pole. — In  the  voltaic  battery,  the  end  of  the  wire  which 
receives  the  electric  fluid — ^the  Positive  Pole  being  the  end  of  the 
wire  which  gives  it  off. 

Neg^atiye. — In  the  battery,  the  copper  carbon  or  platinum  plate. 

Nogatlre  Ions. — Oxygen  and  acid,  or  chlorous  radicals. 

Negatire  Poles. — Cathodes  platinode. 

Nautical  Astronomy. — ^Astronomy  in  its  application  to  naviga- 
tion. 

Neptunian  Theory. — The  theory  which  referred  the  formation  of 
all  rocks  and  strata  to  the  agency  of  water. 

Nignte. — An  insulating  material  invented  by  Clark,  Muirhead  & 
Co.,  which  promises  to  be  much  cheaper  than  the  compositions  now  in 
use.  It  is  composed  of  black  wax,  left  as  a  residue,  or  a  product  in 
paraffine  distillation,  mixed  with  India-rubber. 

Nitro-Chromic  Battery  Fluid,  LerisonV.— The  usual  mixture 
of  potassic  dichromate,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  addition  of 
some  nitric  acid,  which  acts  the  part  of  a  carrier  of  oxygen.  See 
Wallace  Goold  Levison.  "  Franklin  Institute  Journal,"  Vol.  LXL, 
June,  1870,  p.  376. 

Noise  from  Suspended -T^  ires. — The  humming  noise  caused  by 
wires,  which  is  sometimes  so  loud  and  disagreeable  to  the  householders 
in  their  vicinity,  iS  caused  by  the  vibrations  of  the  wires  by  the  wind. 
To  prevent  it,  take  two  stout  pieces  of  India-rubber  tubing;  one  is 
fastened  at  each  end  of  a  piece  of  line  wire  four  feet  long,  by  putting 
the  wire  through  it  and  twisting  it  back  on  itself.  This  piece  of  wire 
is  connected  at  its  center  to  the  insulator  in  the  usual  way.  The  lino 
wire  is  then  cut,  and  an  end  fastened  to  each  of  the  sections  of  tubing 
by  passing  it  round  the  outside  of  the  piece  of  tubing  and  twisting. 
A  small  copper  or  iron  wire  is  then  connected  and  soldered  to  the  two 
ends  of  the  line  beyond  the  tubing.     This  stops  the  vibration. 

Non-Co iiducting. — Any  substance  that  does  not  freely  transmit  an 
electrical  current,  such  as  glass,  dry  wood,  etc. ;  a.  non-conductikg. 
.  Notation. — The  manner  of  expressing  chemical  substances  and  re- 
action by  their  s3rmbols.  There  are  many  ways  of  expressing  the 
same  thing  in  different  formulae,  according  to  the  special  theory  of 
constitution  adopted,  or  the  particular  view  of  the  matter  intended  to  j 
be  described;  and  there  are  two  distinct  systems  in  use — the  atomic  or  | 
new  notaton,  and  the  old  equivalent  notation.  There  are  many  ways 
of  writing  fonnulsB.  That  used  in  many  books  is  the  simplest  known, 
being  bai^d  upon  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  and  showing  every  atom 
in  its  reaction  by  its  distinct  symbol.  Some  fanciful  formulas  have 
becm  used  lately  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  particular  theories  of 
the  constitution  of  substances;  the  most  prominent  is  Frankland's, 
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based  on  the  liydroxyl  theory.  It  is  exceedingly  puzzling,  as  it  does 
not  show  real  atoms;  but  the  supx)osed  compound  radicals  of  the  theory; 
and  as  Ho  and  Cuo  mean  sometliing  different  from  the  usual  H.  O. 
and  CuO,  it  is  seldom  written  and  printed  correctly  throughout. 

o. 

Odometer  (Gr.  hodos,  a  way,  and  metron,  a  measure),  n.  Distances 
run  with  bicycles  and  similar  vehicles  when  attached  to  the  wheels. . 
Near  the  magnets  in  the  apparatus  is  a  magnetic  needle,  arranged  to 
move  a  train  of  wheels. 

Odontograph  {Gr.,  odous,  a  tooth;  gen.  odontoa,  and  grapho,! 
write),  n.  An  instrument  for  finding  the  arcs  of  circles,  used  in  the 
construction  of  toothed  wheels  that  will  work  truly  on  each  other. 

Udoroscope. — An  apparatus  which  renders  visible  the  presence  of 
certain  essential  oils  and  hydro-carbon  vapors,  and  which  registers  their 
action. 

Ohm. — The  unit  of  resistance.  2.  A  certain  amount  of  wire  kept  in 
Kew  Gardens.  An  ohm  is  equal  in  resistance  to  485  meters  of  pare 
copper  wire,  one  millimeter  diameter  at  O^  centigrade.  3.  The  unit  of 
resistance,  called  the  British  Association  unit.  Ohm's  Laws. — These 
'  formulae,  devised  by  Ohm,  enable  us  to  calculate  from  certain  data  all 
the  information  we  require.  The  symbols  should  represent  fixed  units 
to  obtain  definite  results,  otherwise  they  are  merely  comparative.  E. 
stands  for  electro-motive  force,  R.  for  resistance,  C.  for  current.  Any 
two  of  these  being  known  we  can  calculate  the  third.  Thus  knowing 
the  force  of  the  battery  to  be  used  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit, 
we  can  calculate  the  current  generated  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
effected  under  any  given  condition. 

Current C  »«  — ^ 

R 

E 
Resistance R  -—  — 

C 
Electro-motive  Force E  —  C-4-R 

In  these  formulffi  the  symbols  represent  the  total  forces  and  resistances 
of  the  circuits,  which  are  a.scertained  from  their  several  component 
parts.  4.  (From  the  name  of  the  celebrated  German  electrician,  Ohm  , 
the  standard  measure  of  electrical  resistance.  It  is  very  nearly  equal 
to  the  resistance  of  a  cylindrical  wire  of  pure  copper  250  feet  in 
length,  having  a  diameter  of  l-20th  of  an  inch;  or  the  ohm  is  a  resist- 
ance equal  to  10^,  absolute  unities,  as  decided  by  the  Congress  of 
Electricians  in  Paris. 

Ohiii-Metor. — An  instrument  for  measuring  in  ohms. 

Optical  Telography.~The  science  of  transmission  of  telegrama 
by  mn&he^  of  light. 
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Orientation.— The  process  of  determining  the  east  point  in  taking 
bearings;  placing  an  object  towards  the  east. 

Otacousticon. — Ear  trumpet;  also  called  Otacoustic  {pta-cow'stik; 
Or.  ota,  oars;  akaustikos,  belonging  to  the  sense  of  hearing^  a.  As- 
sisting the  sense  of  hearing;  an  instrument  for  assisting-hearing. 

Otoscope. — In  med.,  an  instrument  for  exploring  the  ear. 

Oxidation* — A  term  used  for  an  accumulation  of  oxide  on  the  pla- 
tinum points  that  come  in  contact  by  each  movement  of  the  vibrating 
armature,  and  which  sometimes  prevents  the  action  of  the  battery. 
The  oxide  can  readily  be  removed  at  any  time  with  a  penknife. 

Oxyg^en. — A  gaseous  element,  destitute  in  its  ordinary  condition  of 
taste,  color  and  smell,  forming  about  22  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere. 

4>z<»nizer,  Yost's. — An  apparatus  for  the  continuous  production  of 
ozone.     See  "  Scientific  American,"  May  20,  1882. 

Ozonometf^r  {Or,  ozo^  I  smell,  and  mctroUy  a  measure),  n.  A  test 
employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  and  its 
relative  quantity.     See  ozokk  in  *' Allison's  Dictionary." 

p. 

Pagre  Patent. — An  invention  of  Page,  an  American  electrician,  that 
is  owned  by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co. ,  who  claim  that  this  patent  cov- 
ers the  use  of  adjustment  strings,  binding-screws,  frame  for  binding- 
screws,  etc.  By  others  it  is  claimed  that  the  original  patent  of  Page 
was  for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  and  that  the  Western  Union 
Co.  obtained  special  legislation  in  Congress  on  this  patent  in  their  in- 
terest. It  is  claimed  that  the  Relays  of  Gerrit  Smith  and  Longstreet 
overcome  this  patent. 

Paliflcation. — (X.  palvs,  a  stake  or  post,  and  fado,  I  make\  n, 
the  act  or  process  of  rendering  ground  firm  by  driving  piles  into  it. 

Pantelegrrnph. — A  kind  of  copying  telegraph,  by  which  the  mes- 
sages are  received  in  the  handwriting  of  the  sender  or  writer.  Cas- 
selli's  pantelegraph  is  an  improvement  on  Bakewell's  copying  tele- 
graph. It  consists  of  the  recording  or  writing  apparatus,  the  mechan- 
fem  for  regulating  the  synchronism,  and  the  systems  of  auxiliary  bat- 
teries for  charging  and  discharging  the  line.     (Gr.  pan,  all.) 

Paraffin e. — This  valuable  substance  is  obtained  from  cannel  coal, 
shales,  peat,  petroleum,  or  by  distillation.  It  is  a  solid,  inodorous 
body,  of  a  whitish  color  and  waxy  consistence.  Another  form  of  the 
substance  is  called  ozokerite,  or  earth  wax.  Its  name  describes  its 
value,  for  it  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  any  of  the  chemical  agencies, 
acids,  alkalies,  etc. ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  insulating  substances, 
and  unequalled  in  its  resistance  of  moisture.  If  the  stopx)ers  and 
necks  of  bottles  are  warmed,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  parafBne, 
they  will  never  set  fast,  nor  will  the  chemicals  fw^  upon  the  ground 
glass,  while  the  most  volatile  substances  are  perfectly  selcared.  ^I)el8 
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maj  be  preserved  from  damp  and  acid  fumes  by  warming  them,  after 
they  are  fixed  and  dried,  till  they  will  just  melt  aud  absorb  a  little 
paraffine  when  rubbed  on  them.  Whenever  it  is  applied  for  electrical 
purposes  to  paper,  wood  or  insulated  wire,  the  material  should  be 
baked  perfectly  dry  first,  and  treated  while  hot.  It  has  been  said  that 
copper  wire  is  acted  upon  after  a  time;  but  it  would  appear  that  this  is 
due  to  imperfect  cleaning  from  the  acids  used  in  preparing  the  paraf- 
fine. This  may  be  remedied  by  melting  and  stirring  up  with  boiling 
water,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool,  repeating  the  process  with  two  or 
three  waters.  Pure  white  paraffine  only  should  be  used.  For  candle- 
making  it  is  often  mixed  with  stearine,  etc.,  which  unfits  it  for  elec- 
trical use.  (David  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  uses  it  for  insulating  pur- 
poses, for  cables,  and  underground  wires.) 

Penin8aiHt(>d,  a.    Almost  surrounded  by  water. 

Pfannkache'8  Improyement  in  Klectric  J^inps. — This  improve- 
ment consists  in  enveloping  the  carbons  in  a  transparent  body,  such  as 
glass,  etc. 

Pharos^  n.   A  lighthouse  for  the  direction  of  seamen;  a  beacon. 

Phlugihton,  {Or.  phlogistos,  burnt,  set  on  fire;  from.  phUgo,  I 
bum),  n.  According  to  the  theory  of  Stahl,  a  supposed  principle  or 
pure  fire  fixed  in  inflammable  bodies,  as  distinguished  from  fire  of 
combustion;  a.  Phlogistic,  partaking  of  phlogiston. 

Phoui  graph. — A  wonderful  instrument,  invented  by  Prof.  Edison, 
for  recording  human  speech.  It  consists  of  a  long  metal  cylinder, 
with  grooves,  tin-foil,  and  a  working  pen.  It  not  only  registers  tLe 
different  vibrations  produced  by  speech  on  a  vibrating  diaphragm,  but 
reproduces  the  same  words  in  correspondence  with  the  traces  regis- 
tered.    See  "Allison's  Dictionary." 

Phonometer. — An  instrument  for  measuring  the  mechanical  force 
of  sound-waves  produced  by  the  human  voice. 

Phosphe'nes. — Luminous  impressions  and  circles  seen  with  the 
eyelids  closed,  after  the  sudden  compression  of  the  eyeball. 

Phosphor  Bronze  Wire. — A  new  kind  of  wire  for  telephone 
lines.  This  wire  has  an  electrical  conductivity,  equal  to  one-third  that 
of  copper,  and  2-6th  times  as  great  as  that  of  iron. 

Photogeu,  {Gr,  phos,  light;  gen.  photos,  mnd.  gennao,  I  generate  or 
produce),  n.  In  chem  ,  an  inflammable  hydrocarbon ;  another  name  for 
paraffine  oil;  Photogene,  the  generation  of  a  more  or  less  continued 
picture  on  the  retina  from  a  previous  impression,  or  from  a  delay  of 
the  obliteration  of  it;  a.  photogenic;  n.  Photogeny,  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing pictures  by  the  action  of  light. 

Photography,  Telegraphic.— Telegraphic  photography  is  the  art 
of  transmitting  pictures  of  natural  objects  to  a  distance  by  means  of 
electricity,  or  by  telegraph.  Hitherto  the  pictures  transmitted  by  this 
process  have  been  of  a  very  rudimentary  character,  consisting  of  sim- 
ple designs  in  black  and  whitid.    This  process  is  caapable  of  great  im- 
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pTovement  in  rogard  to  the  nature  of  the  chemicals  employed  to  sensi- 
tize the  paper  used.  The  invention  consists  of  two  natural  facts; 
first,  that  a  colorless  chemical  compound  can  be  decomposed  by  a  cur- 
rent of  electricitj  into  two  constituents,  one  of  which-possesses  color; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  resistance  offered  by  a  piece  of  crystalline  se- 
lenium to  the  passage  through  it  of  a  current  of  electricity  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  light  to  which  the  selenium  is  exposed.  See 
"Journal  of  Society  Telegraph  Engineers,"  Vol.  X.,  No.  38a. 

Plioto-Magnetii^iil  {Or.  pJios,  light,  gen.  photos,  aud  Eng.  magnet- 
ism), n.  That  branch  of  science  which  describes  the  relations  of  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism  to  those  of  light. 

Photometer. — An  instrument  for  measuring  the  relative  intensities 
of  light.  Photometry. — The  art  of  measuring  the  intensity  of 
light;  the  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  the  different  kinds  of  light; 
a,  photometric>l),  relating  to  different  Intensities  of  light. 

Photometer. — The  dispersion  photometer  indicates  directly,  by  the 
readings  of  the  scale,  the  candle  power  of  the  brightest  electric 
light  The  electric  light  and  photometer  may  be  near  together,  as  the 
weakening  of  the  briglit  light  is  performed  not  by  distance,  but  by  the 
employment  of  a  very  thin  concave  lens. 

Piiotomet»r,  Uothe's, — This  photometer  differs  from  Bunsen's  in 
the  equality  of  the  illumination  of  the  paper  screen,  with  its  wax  spot, 
this  being  obtained  by  varying  the  angles  of  incidence  of  the  two 
lights.     See  '*  Telegraph  Journal,"  April  29,  1882. 

Photometer,  Foacanlt's. — A  portable  apparatus  by  which  the 
shadows  of  a  plate  set  up  edgewise  are  cast  upon  a  translucent  screen, 
the  comparison  being  easier  and  more  exact  than  with  Rumford's.  See 
"  Telegraph  Journal "  (London^  April  8th,  1882. 

Photometer,  Ritchie*s. — This  consists  of  a  rectangular  wooden 
prism  covered  with  white  paper,  and  so  placed  that  the  observer  has 
the  two  sources  of  light  under  examination  on  opposite  sides,  and  re- 
gards the  prism  from  above.     See  *'  Telegraph  Journal, "April  8, 1882. 

Photometer,  Biimford'9. — This  photometer  is  identical  with  that 
invented  and  published  by  Lambert.  It  is  based  upon  the  equality  of 
the  two  shadows  of  an  opaque  body  projected  upon  a  wall  by  the  two 
lights  which  are  to  be  compared.  See  "  Telegraphic  Journal "  (Lon- 
don\  April  8th,  1882. 

Photoplione. — An  apparatus  for  the  production  of  musical  sounds 
by  light.  The  sound  is  produced  by  means  of  throwing  light  on  cele- 
nium  several  hundred  times  per  second.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
used  practically  by  navigators  for  communications  between  ships  at  sea; 
for  communication  between  lighthouses  and  a  ship,  or  between  a  ship 
that  is  being  wrecked  and  the  people  on  shore;  for  transmitting  mes- 
sages in  times  of  war  when  telegraphs  are  down,  and  where  other 
electrical  forms  would  fail.  Invented  by  Prof.  Qraham  Bell,  who  also 
Invented  a  telephone;  a.  photophokic,  relating  to  a  photophone. 
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Photospkere. — (Gr.  phos.,  light,  and  spJuUra,  a  sphere),  n.  A 
sphere  of  light ;  the  laminoos  spherical  envelope  of  the  snn ;  -Uie  chbo- 
1C06PHXBB  is  the  oater  cloudy  envelope,  thn>agh  which  the  light  uf 
the  photoRpheie  must  pass. 

Plireno- Magnetism. — ^Excitement  of  the  organs  of  the  brain  by 
mesmeric  passes  or  magnetic  inflaence. 

File. — Another  name  for  battery.  Yolta*s  battery  -was  literally  a 
^  pile  '*  of  disks,  and  hence  the  name  is  used  by  French  eiectriciana 

Filt^  llriTing  by  Kleetr icily. — This  has  been  accomplisbed  by 
power  transmitted  by  two  dynamo  machines,  and  a  couple  of  wires, 
to  the  gearing,  connected  with  a  pile  driver  of  ordinary  const  met  ion. 

Pile,  MercadierVs  Stolen ium. — An  apparatus  aualogoos  in  princi- 
ple to  the  selenium  element  in  Bellas  phutoi;hone.  It  is  of  vuriabie 
resistance  under  influence  of  a  luminous  ray  of  more  or  less  intensity. 

Platiag  Apparatas,  Electric,  Chester's.— A  very  small  electro- 
plating machine,  combining,  practically,  advantages  of  larger  one& 

Plow. — Invented  by  M.  Bourden,  f*ir  laying  electric  cables.  It  digs  a 
fery  narrow  and  deep  ditch  for  underground  wires.  Sci.  Am.,  Ap.  22. '82. 

PI  intinotie. — Daniell's  term  for  the  cathode,  or  that  plate  in  any 
eell  which  does  not  dissolve. 

Plncker'.H  hyii:i mo-Electric  Bachine. — This  is  an  improved 
Gramme  machine,  its  peculiarity  being  that  a  solenoid  is  osed  in  place 
of  a  tidld  electro  magnet.  The  spark  of  the  Gramme  Ring  is  enclosed 
in  a  ligh*^  case,  through  the  middle  of  which  passes  the  axle  of  the 
Ring.  :^d  to  which  the  wound  bobbins  of  the  solenoids  are  p^o  laid  that 
tbc^'  pass  by  the  axle,  and  the  windings  of  the  circle  are  |  arallel. 

Plaviameter,  also  Pluviometer — (L.  pluvia,  rain,  and  Gr. 
metron),  n.  Instr.  for  receiving  and  measuring  the  rain  that  falls  in 
any  locality ;  rain  guage;   pluviam'etbt.  art  of  nieasurinf,*  the  rain- fall. 

Polariscope,  (L.  polua;  Gr.  polos,  end  of  an  axis,  a  pole ;  sk^pfo,  1 
see),  7k  Instr.  to  detect  polarized  light,  or  to  exhibit  its  phenomena. 

Polarize,  v.  i.  To  render  incapable  of  exhibiting  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  reflection  and  transmission^applied  to  rays  of  light 
when  acted  upon  by  certain  media  and  surfaces;  n.  or  o.  poijibizino, 
effecting  polarization;  a.  pot.akt7.kt>,  in  a  state  of  polarity ;  a.  poiiAa- 
IZABLE,  as  light ;  n.  poT.ARTZF.Tt,  any  substance  which,  by  reflection  or 
transmission  of  light,  affects  it  in  such  a  manner  that  its  undulations, 
instead  of  taking  place  in  all,  are  limited  to  one  or  two  planer — a  pro- 
cess which  is  called  polasization  ;  a.  polaby,  that  tends  or  points  to  a 
pole ;  POT.ARTZATioN  OP  LiaHT,  the  peculiar  properties  imparted  to  or 
taken  from  rays  of  light  by  certain  substances  through  wbicli  they  pass, 
or  by  reflection  from  certain  surfaces.     (See  pages  249  and  489. ) 

Pneamalic  Troni^li. — A  long  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  ja|>anned 
tin,  etc.,  having  a  perforated  shelf,  used,  when  filled  with  water  or 
mercury,  for  collecting  gases  made  by  chemical  operations 

Pneumatic  Transmissiioii.— A  system  recently  introduced  between 
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▼arious  telegraph  offices  by  wliich  messages  are  conveyed  from  one 
office  to  another  by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes.  Messages  are  seut 
from  the  central  office  by  compressed  air,  and  it  the  central  office  by 
exhaust  air,  the  necessary  machinery  being  at  the  central  office.  To 
the  pumps  are  fixed  two  large  mains,  one  for  pressure  and  the  other 
for  vacuum.  These  mains  are  carried  from  the  engine  room  to  the 
operating  room,  where  the  pneumatic  tubes  are.  The  system  is  suc- 
cessfully at  work  in  London,  New  York,  and  Paris.  The  system  in 
Paris  is  somewhat  different  from  the  one  in  London  and  New  Yorlt. 

Polarization. — The  act  of  arranging  the  substauces  which  form 
an  electric  circuit  in  a  polar  order  or  chain  of  +  ^^^  —  radicals  pre. 
sented  towards  and  reacting  on  each  other.  It  resembles  the  arrange- 
ment which  takes  place  in  a  number  of  magnetic  needles,  which  ar- 
range themselves  in  an  order  of  N.  S. ,  N.  S. 

Polarization  of  Plates. — This  very  absurd  and  confusing  term  is 
applied  to  an  action;  whenever  the  current  x>asses  from  liquid  to  solid 
conductors,  there  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  latter  a  film  different 
from  the  liquid,  by  which  there  is  not  only  a  greater  resistance  intro- 
duced, but  an  electro-motive  force  is  generated  opposing  that  of  the 
current;  so  that,  if  quickly  connected  to  a  galvanometer  and  the  main 
circuit  broken,  a  reversed  current  will  be  maintained  for  some  time. 
On  this  principle  plates  are  constructed  for  some  purposes. 

Poles. — ^The  wires,  plates,  etc.,  leading  from  the  battery;  their 
name  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  plate  they  lead  from.  Thus,  zinc 
is  the  positive  metal,  plate,  or  element  of  the  battery;  but  the  wire 
leading  from  the  zinc  is  the  negative  pole. 

Poles  for  Electric  Lamps. — A  plan  has  recently  been  designed 
for  lighting  large  parks  and  squares  by  placing  poles  120  feet  high  in 
the  center  of  the  park  or  square.  Lamps  of  several  thousand  candle 
power  are  raised  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  by  means  of  wheels, 
windlass,  wires,  pulleys,  etc.  The  poles  have  four  guy  wires  to  steady 
them.  The  lamps  are  lowered  when  it  is  desired  to  place  new  car- 
bons in  them,  and  raised  to  the  top  when  light  is  desired.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  winding  apparatus  be  of  brass  instead  of  cast-iron. 

Polyphote,  Many  Light — Polyphote  regulators,  or,  as  they  are 
often  called,  division  regulators,  allow  an  indefinite  number  of  lights 
on  one  circuit.  All  polyphote  can  bn  changed  to  monophote  regulators. 

Polyscope. — A  glass  which  makes  a  single  object  appear  as  many; 
a  multiplying  glass. 

Polechanger  Dynamo  for  ({nadmplex  Tel^aphj.— The 
special  form  here  shown,  is  the  invention  of  S.  D.  Field,  with  the 
Cumming  Pesiphery  (Contact  Attachment,  two  of  the  binding  i>osts 
shown  connect  with  a  single  current  Morse  key,  which  in  opening  and 
closing  a  local  circuit  raises  and  depresses  the  lever  of  the  polechanger, 
which  acts  also  as  a  sounder.  When  the  key  closes  the  short  circuit, 
it  throws  a  positive  current  to  the  line,  and  when  open,  a  negative. 
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tbnnigU  tlie  iit&ailards  kt  euili  end.  thej  being  insolatod  frum  tlie  bua 
whicli  connects  to  line.  By  use  of  the  Cammiiw  disc  '■lectrodea  mr- 
foction  of  Blgntdllng  li  Insured  under  im  intense  drnamn  batijer;.  The 
upper  disc  are  Attached  to'  a  slotted  scren  whicu  can  I>s  raised  and 
lowered  by  tumina;  oUeck  nut  « ithoat  rhanglug  their  relativ«  riglit- 
kogle  poaliloQ  to  tue  loffw  ones     See     Gumming  Efij." 


Fosltlre.— In  the  batteiT,  the  zine  plate  In  a  deoompoeitton  cell; 

the  aaode.    Posmva  Polk. (-the  anode;  the  zincode  by  wbicli 

tlie  current  enters  another  cell  -\-,  Pobitivx  Ionb. — Hydrogen,  met- 
als, imd  ba^o  radicals. 

Potential. — Power  ti  do  work.  A  mathematical  terra,  mach  mis- 
understood and  misapplied.  The  potential  of  a  batlery  is  its  E.  M,  F, 
The  pntential  of  any  point  usually  means  its  tension  above  or  beloir 
"earth  "  or  "  aaro."  Sir  Wm.  Thomson's  definition  Is:  the  potential 
for  any  point  A,  in  space,  is  a  quantity  depending  on  tha  position  and 
electrical  state  of  all  bodies  which  act  at  the  poinl"A,"farthe  present 
confined  to  all  electrified  bodies  in  its  neigliborhood,  and  such  that 
the  difference  between  the  values  of  the  pol«ntiat  at  tlie  point  A,  and 
the  potential  at  any  other  point  B,~i3  a  measure  of  the  tendency  of  the 
electricity  to  flow  from  A  to  B,  or  vice  terta.  It  follows  from  this 
that,  when  there  is  equilibrium,  the  potential  at  everypoiot  of  an 
electrified  insulating  conducting  body,  including  every  other  insulated 
conducting  body  connected  with  the  first  by  wires,  or  other  conduct-  \ 
ors,  is  the  same,  and  may  bo  zneasured  by  connecting  anypart  of  tlie 
conducting  body  with  any  insulated  electrometer  of  sufficient  delicacy. 

Power  — ^The  product  of  force  and  velocity;  that  is  to  eay,  a  force 
multiplied  by  tlie  velocity  wltli  whicli  it  is  acting,  is  the  power  in  op. 
eratton.  Power  is  the  diHereutial  of  work,  or  any  action  which  pro- 
dncea  work,  whether  mental  or  physical.  Power  multiplied  by  the 
Umeof  action,  la  work;  work  divided  bytime,  is  power. 
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Power,  Transmission  of. — The  electrical  transmission  of  power 
is  a  veryoreoent  invention.  It  is  accomplislied  by  having  a  motor  con- 
nected  with  a  dynamo  machine,  the  motor  being  placed  at  the  x)oint 
where  the  power  is  desired.  The  currents  in  the  Siemens  railway  are 
low  tension,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  better  insulation  than 
the  ordinary  ties  laid  in  the  usual  manner.  This  railway  affords  one 
of  the  latest  and  most  practical  instances  of  the  transmission  of  power. 

Primary  Coil. — The  inner  coil  of  the  helix.  Pbimaby  current, 
that  current  which  passes  through  the  primary  coil. 

Probe,  Electric. — An  instrument  wliich  can  be  inserted  in  the 
stomach  of  fishes  and  animals;  and  after  insertion,  platinum  wire  in 
the  probe  is  made  incandescent,  showing  the  workings  of  the  stomach, 
etc.  <  >ne  form  is  reported  to  have  proved  valuable  to  army  surgeons. 
It  rings  a  bell  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  ball  or  other  metallic 
substance,  and  thus  enables  the  operator  to  locate  it.  This  was  used 
in  searching  for  the  assassin's  buUet  wliich  caused  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Jambs  A.  Garfield. 

Pyrometer. — An  actenic  balance,  or  bolometer.  For  full  descrip- 
tion of,  see  "  Electrician,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  221. 

Pyrometer,  Electric. — ^The  electrical  resistance  of  metals  depends 
on  their  dimensions,  material,  and  temperature;  an  increase  of  the 
latter  causing  a  corresponding  increase  of  resistance.  The  law  of  this 
increase  is  known  thus:  find  resistance  of  a  conductor  at  0°,  it  can  be 
calculated  for  any  temperature,  and  vice  versa.  If  resistance  can  be 
found  by  measurement,  the  temperature  can  be  calculated.  This  is 
the  principle  apon  which  Siemens'  electrical  pyrometer  is  based. 

Pyrophone. — A  remarkable  musical  apparatus.  By  means  of  the 
application  of  electricity  to  the  pyrophone,  the  ordinary  gas-light- 
ing apparatus,  footlights,  etc.,  are  converted  into  singing  instruments. 

Q. 

• 

Quantity. —A  term  based  on  the  idea  that  electricity  is  an  actually 
existing  element,  having  quantitative  relations  to  chemical  actions 
similar  to  the  atomic  weights  of  the  material  elements. 

Quantity  of  Current. — The  amount  of  electricity  generated  in  a 
given  time.    See  Current. 

Qnadmpler. — A  wonderful  telegraph  system  by  which  four  (4) 
messages  (two  in  each'  direction)  can  be  transmitted  at  the  same  time 
on  the  same  wire.  The  distinguishing  principle  of  this  method  con- 
sists in  combining  together  two  distinct  and  unlike  methods  of  single 
transmission  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  carried  on  independentlv 
npon  the  same  wire,  at  the  same  time,  without  interfering  with  eacn 
other.  Thos.  A.  Edison  and  Geo.  B.  Prescott  are  the  joint  inventors 
of  the  quadruples.  It  is  claimed  that  a  telephone  has  been  success- 
f  oUy  worked  on  a  quadruplex  wire,  thus  transmitting  five  simultaneous 
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messages  on  same  wire.  Qerritt  Smith,  D'lnfreville,  Muirliead,  ond 
Steams  have  invented  various  systems  of  quadruples  telegraphy.  The 
qoadraplex  is  at  the  present  time  operated  on  nearly  seventy  different 
Imes  between  nearly  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  also  introduced  into  various  European  countries.  Ono  method  is 
known  as  the  double  current  system,  and  the  other  is  the  single  cur- 
rent or  open  circuit  system. 

ijaaidrnplex. — (L.  quatuor,  four;  Gr.  pUxis,  a  plaiting;  L.  plexus, 
twisted;  L.  plexum,  to  interweave,  to  twist),  a.  Fourfold. 

R 

Badical;ii — Either  elementary  atoms,  or  compound  bodies,  are  like 
atoms,  retaining  their  completeness  and  individuality  through  a  series 
of  chemical  changes.  Radicals  are  the  ions  of  the  theory  of  electrolysis. 

Radiometer. — An  instrument  devised  by  Mr.  Crookes,  which  con- 
sists of  an  aluminium  cross,  upon  which  are  fixed  four  vanes,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  in  an  exhausted  glass  bulb. 

Radiophone* — An  instrument  for  the  production  of  sound  by  any 
form  of  radiant  energy. 

Radiophony. — The  production  of  sound  by  the  impact  of  the 
waves  of  radiant  energy  upon  different  materials. 

Radiophony. — The  production  of  sounds  by  radiant  energy.  The 
facts  brought  out  by  Bell,  Taintor,  Preece,  and  Mercadier  showed  that 
sonorousness  under  the  influence  of  light  is  a  property  common  to  all 
matter;  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  matter,  in  a  state  of  liquid,  solid,  or 
gas,  is  submitted  to  the  influence  of  intermittent  light,  the  result  is  the 
production  of  sounds.  See  Vol.  X.,  No.  37,  "Journal  of  Electric  Eng." 

RiiYaglia'.'4  Electrical  Apparatus.— An  apparatus  whiclx  can  be 
set  in  operation  by  pressing  a  button,  and  by  which  the  doors  of  a 
large  building  can  be  instantly  opened.  When  a  fire  breaks  out,  the 
rise  in  temperature  sets  the  machinery  in  motion. 

Receirer  for  Telephones,  Lock  wood's. —In  this  receiver  the 
diaphragm  is  composed  of  cork,  or  equivalent  non-resonant  and  non-  j 
magnetic  material,  and  provided  with  a  central  perforation  in  combi- 
nation with  a  disk  or  plate  of  glass,  etc.     See  U.  S.  Patent,  256,906. 

RecelTer-Sonnder,  Rogers  Needle. — In^  this  Instrument  the 
needle  is  caused  to  reproduce  the  direction  of  its  beat  in  sound.  See 
London  *'  Electrician,"  March  25th  1882. 

Recorder,  S.vphon. — An  invention  of  Sir  W'm.  Thomson  for  re- 
cording the  signals  transmitted  by  Atlantic  cables.  A  syphon  is  drawn 
to  the  left  or  right  of  a  central  line  in  a  long  ribbon  of  paper,  the  let- 
ters resembling  the  outlines  of  mountains. 

Reduced  Length. — A  tenn  used  to  express  a  resistance  in  the 
terms  of  its  equivalent  length  of  wire. 
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Reflectors,  Brass'. — An  apparatus  for  diffusing  tlie  electric  light 
where  needed.     Convex  R.  are  much  better  than  concave  R. 

Regulator. — An  ingenious  device  for  regulating  the*  distance  be- 
tween the  carbons,  and  the  current  used  in  electric  lighting.  The 
principal  regulators  are  those  of  Brush,  Siemens,  Du  Boscq,  Fou- 
cault,  Edison,  Sawyer,  and  Maxim.  The  Maxim  Regulator,  for  in- 
candescent lighting,  is  large  and  ingeniously  devised,  consisting  of  a 
Maxim  machine,  small  magnets,  armatures,  spring,  wheels,  etc.,  so 
arranged  that  when  the  current  is  too  weak  or  strong,  a  toothed  wheel 
automatically  shifts  an  armature,  and  regulates  the  carbons  and  cur- 
rent from  the  central  station,  whereas,  in  the  Brush  machine,  each 
lamp  regulates  itself.  Regulators  should  keep  the  distance  between 
the  carbon  points  uniform,  and  maintain  the  necessary  movement 
gradually  without  oscillation.  2.  The  term  bequlator  Is  applied  to 
any  system  in  which  the  carbons  are  kept  at  their  natural  distance 
from  each  other  by  mechanism  more  or  less  complex.  Some  regulators 
are  fed  by  continuous  currents,  and  some  by  alternating  currents. 

Regrulator  for  Electric  Store-Boxes  and  Lig^lits.— A  dynamo 
generator  and  a  secondary  battery  are  placed  on  a  railroad  car,  the  gen- 
erator being  driven  by  a  nand-and-pulley  connections  from  the  axle  of 
one  pair  of  wheels,  and  electric  lights  are  placed  in  and  operated  by 
the  main  circuit.  A  derived  circuit  contains  a  secondary  battery. 
This  circuit  is  automatically  opened  when  the  charge  in  the  secondary 
battery  reaches  its  maximum,  and  the  current  from  the  latter  is  di- 
verted through  the  light  circuit  when  the  generator  fails  to  supply  the 
full  complement  of  current.     See  "  Pat.  OflBce  Gazette,"  Vol.  21,  *6th. 

Regulator,  Edison's  Electric  Tension.— A  device  for  producing 
resistance,  composed  of  tufts  or  discs  of  semi-conducting  fiber,  as  par- 
ticles of  silk,  and  intermediate  conducting  or  semi-conducting  material. 

Regulator. — The  arrangement  or  shield  for  covering  or  uncoverinjg 
the  core,  thus  exposing  it  more  or  less  to  the  magnetism  of  the  coil, 
and  in  this  way  regulating  the  strength  of  the  current. 

Regulator,  Edison's  Current.— This  apparatus  consists  of  a  rec- 
tangular table,  supporting  beneath  it  a  number  of  coils  of  German 
silver  wire,  wound  upon  skeleton  bobbins,  between  which  and  between 
the  convolutions  of  each  helix  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air.  See 
"Engineering,"  London,  April  21, 1882. 

Regulator,  Guest^S- — This  regulator  for  electric  lights  was  invent- 
ed by  J.  H.  Guest,  the  well-known  electrician  of  Brooklyn.  Invention 
makes  following  claim:  The  combination  with  the  axial  electro-magnet, 
the  lever,  ]mwl  and  feed- wheel,  of  an  armature  on  the  lever,  and  a  per- 
manent magnet,  and  the  circuit  connections  and  electrodes  of  an  elec- 
tric light.     See  "  Official  Gazette,"  March  7,  1 882. 

Regulator,  Reith's  Electric  Light.— Tlie  combination  of  a  car- 
bon carrier,  an  electric  motor  gearing  with  said  carrier,  so  as  to  control 
its  movement  in  both  directions.  See  **  U.  S.  Patent  Gaz.,"  May  9,  '82. 
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Belaj.— A  relsf  is  aa  instmment  iocladed  la  lino  circuit  at  each 
BUtion,  wbicb  Mts  by  the  electrical  eorrent  on  mkin  Ime.  A  ifAGNBT, 
which  is  worked  bj  bq  electric  current,  uid  la  caused  bj  it  to  bring  in' 
to  action  the  power  of  » locul  battery. 

Bel'.l  J. — So  called  because  being  a  main  line  instmment  of  bigh  n- 
Bistance,  its  armature  lever  does  not  vibrate  with  snfflcieiit  forca  to  act 
03  a  sounder  for  tba  operator's  ear.  Hence  an  attachment  is  made  to  a 
local  circuit  for  this  neccessary  repetition  or  relaying.  The  particulu 
form  of  contact  aliowa  is  the  Camming  disc  Electrodes,  of  two  whedt 
at  right  angles,  to  attain  the  smallest  surface  for  telegraphic  oouneb 
tions.     Tblk  invention  Is  fully  lUostrated  under  ELaOTBOOES. 


Holay. 

Beltf,  Polarized. — A  poWized  relay  U  one  in.  wbioli  the  retntetila 
spring  which  serves  Ut  withdraw  the  armature  lever  from  the  connect- 
ing points  of  the  local  circuits  when  the  circuit  ia  opened  i3  replaced 
by  the  attraction  of  a  magaet.  At  the  moving  armature  ia  very  light, 
and  as  the  attraction  of  one  polo  ii  assisted  by  the  repulsion  of  the 
other,  the  polariied  relay  ia  very  Eensitive. 

Belaj,  Preece's  Daplei.— This  relay  ia  worked  on  the  leakags 
piinclple.  The  outgoing  current  from  either  station  passea  through 
one  coil  of  the  instrument,  and  then  divides  between  tuo  second  eoil, 
which  Is  connected  to  a  line  and  a  resistance, 
'  Bfllay,  Strub'n. — Has  two  curved  permanent  steel  magnets  fiiod 
side  by  side  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  vertical  bar,  whoso  ends  wort 
in  pivota.  The  poles  of  these  magneta  play  betwoeo  the  poles  of  two 
vortical  straight  electro -megnets. 

Belay,  Ynrlej's  — Varley'a  vertical  rehiy  has  the  coil  wonnd 
on  a  reel  of  soft  iron,  upon  each  end  of  which  a  hollow  casing  or  cap 
of  the  same  material  is  fitted,  almost  completely  encasing  the  coil  is 
soft  Iron.  The  armatnro  is  magnetized  by  induction  from  a  compoand 
bar  magnet  placed  behind. 


n'sImproT- 

ed  Burlar  Alarm.— 

This  bn^laf  ■Iwm  sets 
itself,  ooanecta  all  or 
any  psrt  of  b  hooae  an 
tomuticall;  at  any  de 
sired  hour,  nnd  dlscon 
necta  Eame  automat  cal 
iy  at  aay  time  eqa  red 
and  yet  it  is  so  s  mpte 
that  ttny  one  can  andei 
stand  IL 

B«peftt«n,— An  in 
etmiaent  nsed  in  tele 
giaphj  torepeat  or  send 


ticallf  do  the 
on  operator,  ana  iinj 
votse  along  wire  wo  ks 
the  more  repeaters  are 
Introdnced  In  tlie  clr 
cult.  Those  inTen ted  bj 
Hicks,  Jildison  and  D  In 
beville  MB  the  best 

BepMiter,  Fast— A 
fast  repeater  bo«nl  is  an 
appaiatus  for  repea  ng 
over  very  long  liups, 
nsod  with  Wlicatstone's 
nalomatic  apparatus. 
The  repeater  is  Iial  f  way 
between  the    ' 


laigely  in  England. 
i  BednonB  Eleetrieitf.— i^cffotite  electricit;,  eTctted  br  mbbingr 
bodies  of  the  Tceinoua  kind:  opposed  to  vitreovl  ot pontive  electricity  ; 
a,   RxBmo-'Ei.scTB.tc,  eihihitiog  resinooa  or  negative  electricity. 

Resldnal. — RemainlDg'  after  a  part  ia  taken. 

Rpsldnal  Hngnetism. — Moderately  liard  iron  magnetized  retains 
certain  portions  of  magnetic  jiolarity  known  aa  rcGidual  magnet iem. 

Iteslgtaneo  is  that  property  of  a  conductor  by  reason  of  which  it 
pierents  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  work  being  done  In  a  f  ivcn 
time  hy  a  given  E.  M.  F.     The  unoiuit  of  energy  expended  in  over- 
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coming  the  specific  resistance  of  the  condactor  appears  as  heat.  Elec- 
triod  resistance  most  not  be  confoonded  with  mechanical  friction, 
ah  hough  heat  is  common  to  both.  Any  indactive  effect  produced  by 
the  current  in  the  form  of  induced  currents  or  magnetism  exahs  tLo 
resistance  of  the  circuit.  The  frictional  resistance  caused  by  water 
flowing  through  a  pipe  is  n^  constant.  In  electrical  conductors  tbo 
resistance  is  constant.  R.  and  K.  M.  F.  must  be  considered  in  con- 
junction tu  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  reciprocal  eHectn. 
Upon  doubling  the  R  M.  F.,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  tlio 
strength  of  the  current  passing  is  doubled.  If  the  wire  be  twice  cj 
long,  other  conditions  same,  the  current  is  halved.  An  insulated  telc- 
grapli  line,  eighty  miles  in  length,  gives  a  resistance  of,  say  10,000 
units,  the  resistance  per  mile  vnll  be  eighty  times  10,000  or  800,000 
units  ;  each  mile  of  tho  wire  conducts  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity 
to  the  earth  on  account  of  its  bad  insulation;  therefore,  the  greater 
number  of  miles  the  smaller  \a  the  total  resistance;  the  average  re^st- 
ancc  of  a  single  mile  is  obtained  by  mvtt'plying  the  total  resistance  by 
the  number  of  miles.  When  the  line  is  grounded  at  the  distant  end 
the  case  is  reversed.  The  greater  length  of  the  wire  the  greeUcr  tbo 
resistance;  and  to  arrive  at  the  average  resistance  of  a  single  mile  we 
have  now  to  divide  the  total  resistance  by  the  number  of  miles. 

Kesistance. — Opposition  in  a  conductor  to  the  passage  of  electriol 
fluid.  Conductivity  is  reciprocal  of  resistance.  (2. )  The  oppoBiti<m 
in  a  circuit  to  the  aevelopment  of  a  currenL  The  unit  of  lesistanoo 
U  generally  the  ohm.  The  internal  resistance  is  that  of  the  battery  It- 
si'lf  ;  external,  that  of  the  work  to  bo  done,  conductors  leading  to  it, 
and  any  measuring  apparatus  employed. 

KesistatiCft  Boxes. — A  box  containing  resistance,  generally  in  tho 
shape  of  small  wire  or  small  German  silver  wire. 

Kestmant. — Able  to  return  sound. 

Kctardation. — Tho  inductive  action  which  reduces  the  rate  of  sig- 
nalling in  submarine  cables,  etc. 

llheochord  — A  metallic  wire  used  in  measuring  the  resistanco  or 
varying  the  strength  of  an  electric  current,  according  as  a  greater  or 
less  length  of  it  is  inserted  in  the  circuit. 

Rheometer  (Gr.  rheos,  a  current,  and  metron,  a  measure),  n.  In- 
strument to  measure  tho  intensity  of  a  galvanic  current;  bhsometTvY, 
method  of  determining  the  force  of  galvanic  currents;  rheomoto?. 
(L.  motor y  a  mover,  from  inoveo,  I  move),  apparatus  by  which  an  elec- 
trical or  galvanic  current  is  originated;  rheophorb  (Gr.  plwreo,  I  bear 
along),  connecting  wire  of  an  electric  or  voltaic  apparatus;  rheo- 
SCOPB  (Gr.  shopeOy  I  view),  an  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  existcnro 
and  pressure  of  a  galvanic  current;  rheostat  (Gr.  sPitos,  that  stands', 
an  instrument  for  regulating  the  circuit,  and  for  enabling  a  galvanic 
needle  to  be  kept  at  the  same  point  during  an  experiment;  rhbotome 
(Gr.  temnOy  I  cut),  an  instrument  for  periodically  interrupting  an  elec- 


Bheotneter — 1  rUeaaiBter  foe  measunng  currents  at  different 
doptlia  la  witer  Las  b'en  d83cril)ed  by  Sijtnor  Bcardonn  It  acts  Ly 
pJl3"^e^^B^atedat  latervaU  (according  to  the  speed  cftlio  current)  li 
a  tuba  aal  directing  a  bell.  Tbe  water-current  acts  on  two  Bcrew- 
nasi  on  aliorizontal  tiMft  in  a  eaao  attached  to  a  vertical  rod.  For 
fall  deicription,  see  tlie  now  Electrical  Journal,  "  The  Telegraph  and 
the  Telephone,"  Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 

niieitpliore^. — 3^a  Elsctbodss. 

RhMNtaL— A  measure  of  resistance.  One  oF  the  latest  and  beet 
forms  is  now  maunfactured  b7  Bunnell  &  Co.,  New  YotU. 
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Rheostat,  BaelPfll.-*This  consists  of  a  series  of  primftT7  circuits 
of  induction  coils,  which  are  connected  by  ordinary  switch  plugs  di- 
rectly in  the  artificial  line  until  the  resistajice  equals  that  of  the  main 
line.     See  "  Official  Pat,  Gaz.,"  April  18,  1882. 

Rheostat,  Fox's. — This  invention  consists  of  a  regulator  for  elec- 
tric circuits,  a  loose  coil,  adjustable  slide,  and  sostalning-rod.  See 
"  Patent  Gaz.,"  Patent  No.  254,764. 

Rheotome. — One  of  the  simplest  forms  is  made  of  an  elastic  metal 
plate,  which  presses  upon  the  teeth  of  a  wheel. 

Rods,  Llgntning. — Protectors,  generally  composed  of  copper.  If 
the  rods  are  well  grounded  in  two  divisions,  one  division  being  veiy 
deep,  and  the  other  near  the  surface,  or  carried  to  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
they  are  a  protection  to  a  house.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  sap- 
ported  on  insulators.  A  poor  rod  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  A  copper 
lightning  rod,  about  one  inch  in  width  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  is  considered  by  English  electricians  the  best  form. 

Rahmkoff  Coil. — A  coil  for  producing  intermittent  currents,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  Ruhmkoff,  a  celebrated  electrician,  who 
lived  in  Paris.  An  extremely  loud  musical  note  is  occasioned  by  the 
spark  of  a  Ruhmkoff  coil,  when  the  primary  circuit  is  made  and  bro- 
ken into  sufficient  rapidity.  When  an  intermittent  current  from  a 
Ruhmkoff  coil  is  sent  through  the  arms,  a  musical  note  can  be  per- 
ceived when  the  ear  is  closely  applied  to  the  arm  of  the  person  experi- 
mented upon.  (2.)  A  machine  for  producing  induced  currents  of 
electricity  of  great  intensity,  consisting  of  a  cou  or  helix  of  stout  cop- 
per wire,  insulated  by  being  wound  with  silk,  surrounded  by  another 
coil  of  fine  wire,  likewise  insulated,  in  which  a  momentary  current  is 
induced  when  a  current  from  a  voltaic  battery  is  passed  through  the 

inner  coil.     The  real  inventor  of  this  coil,  it  is  claimed,  was  Mr. 

Ritchie,  a  celebrated  musical  instrument  maker  of  Boston,  Mass.  See 
Induction  Coil. 

S. 
Sabine's  Apparatus.— For  ascertaining  the  contour  and 

SPEED  OF  electric  WAVES.    See  "  Telegraphic  Journal, "April  1,  'S2. 

Safety  Catch. — A  device  which  consists  of  a. small  bit  of  lead,  so 
placed  in  the  circuit  that,  upon  the  diversion  of  a  strong  current  to 
the  wire,  it  will  be  instantly  melted,  and  the  current  broken.  It  will 
probably  be  largely  used  in  the  Edison  incandescent  system . 

Safety  Device,  Plush's. — A  device  for  protecting  telephone  abd 
other  instr'iments,  etc. ,  from  dangerously  strong  currents  in  electric 
light  wires.     See  U.  S.  Patent  No.  254,099. 

Secondary. — An  action  depending  on  another. 

Secondary  iction. — See  Electrolysis. 

Secondary  Batteries. — See  Polarization  of  Plates;  also.  Battery. 

Secondary  Coil. — ^A  coil  of  fine  wire  usually  wound  uxx>n,  but  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  primary  coil  by  insulation. 


it  CLnaimtiiig  from  t\i&  secoadary 

Sstetj  Catch,  Edl- 

atn's.— Ooe  of  tlu  prin- 
dp«l  objectioaa  that 
bkve  beoa  urged,  aa  a, 
possible  barrier  to  the 

Eirogreea  of  etaotric 
ishtiiig,  U  tlie  dangw 
of  fire,  ajislDg  from  ac- 
cidental short  circuiting 
of  the  lamjis,  or  conduc- 
tors. All  danger  from 
this  canse  is  efiectuollf 
guarded  asaJnst  bj  the 
Bsfetr  catch,  or  cut  oat, 
ooe  form  of  whicli,  rep- 
resented in  Figure  1, 
shows  its  principle.  It 
conaiBts  of  a  short  piece  of  lend 
for  any  reason,  nirea  coming  in 

one  ivire  to  the  other,  or  the  overlnadin;^  of  tlio  tvire  willt  raoro  cur- 
nut  than  it  can  carry,  the  conductors  bwonie  heated,  before  tho  cop- 
per conductors  attain  appreciable  lieat,  tlie  cut-out  wire  melts  Qud  ID- 
temipts  the  circuit.  Nut  only  in  this  furni,  is  the  cut-out  introduced, 
but  it  may  be  included  in  the  lam]i3  and  the  street  coDnectirm  boxes, 
so  that  fire  arising  from  overheating  of  the  wires,  is  iraponsilile.  It 
maybe  added  tliat  thefusionof  the  safety  catch,  need  cause  but  a  tem- 
porary interruption  o(  the  circuit,  for  the  separate  screw  plug,  shown 
in  the  figure,  may  bo  unscrewed  and  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  a  mo- 
ment, when  the  circuit  ia  restored  and  the  cat-out  prepared  to  work 
again.     See  Edison's  "  Z  "  Dynamo. 

Secondary  Electrolvsls  is  a  decomposition  supposed  to  ho  effected 
by  tbe  chemical  action  of  the  substance  really  set  free  by  the  ciirtent. 

Seeondarj  dllobales,  or  Intermediate  Guibuleb. — Liquiil  mc- 
taUlc  globules,  between  liquid  or  solid  metallic  electrodes,  during  elec- 
trolysis. The  three  inside  globules  are  secondary  globules,  correspond- 
ing to  aectrndary  plates  In  a  battery. 

Sclentam. — An  elementary  subslanco  allied  to  sulphur,  having  a 
dariL  reddish  brown  color  and  melallic  luster:  a.  BEI.EN1C. 

Selenfnin. — A  metal  producing  remarkable  effects  when  light  is 

Siddeniy  thrown  upon  it.     It  ia  used  in  the  construction  ot  the  sblb- 
lUK  PUOTOPHONE,  which  18,  practically,  a  microphone. 
Hemaphorp,  Telegraph.— One  form  of  telegraph  semaphores  are 
naed  for  block  signalling.     (Qr,  lema,  a  sign,  and  a  phero,  I  bear). 


SecoDdary  BB«ei7>  DeKabath'a. 


Remndarj'  Bafterr,  DeKabatti'R— 
Tbe  object  of  this  invention  is  to  con- 
struct an  apparatus  for  aci^uranlating 
electric  energy,  in  wliich  the  layers  of 
peroxide  of  )?a.[I  and  spongy  lead  iritli 
which  the  anode  and  cathode  become 
coated  may  be  of  ^reat  thickness.  See 
"  Der  Tecbuiifer"  and  "  Telegraph  ajid 
Telephone."  June  1,1883. 


Seconilary  Balterj,  Sellon  &  Tolk mar's.— Tliese  figures  show 
S.  it  V.'b  now  aecondw^  battery,  constractetl  of  perforated,  rouphened 
or  split  plat«s  of  lead  in  whicli  the  oxide  of  lead  is  held  in  tho  atmost 
■ecurity.     See  "  Secondary  Battery  "  page  133. 


8otlon  t  VolkmaD  a  Secanilarr  Bacb>r]-. 

BerOudBrj'  ^ire,  is  tlie  long  fine  ontside  wire  in  the  Wheatstone 
tBHtmment.  (3. )  In  coils  it  ia  the  long  and  fine  wire  in  which  the  In- 
dnoed  current  is  set  up  by  the  magnetic  reaction  of  the  core. 

Heparaior,  Electric. — An  luvention  of  one  of  the  Tale  students 
for  separating  tiie  chaS  nnd  the  "middling"  flour  from  the  flour. 
Large  cyliodera  of  gutta  perelm  levcdve  against  siieepekins,  producing 
deetricitr,  which  causes  lighter  particles  to  adhere  to  tlie  cyliDdeis, 

Kcpariilor,  Hagni-tip.— A  luacblneiaTented  by  Edison  for  separat- 
bif;  pn^cioua  ores  from  the  rock  or  Band.  A  modification  of  this  ma- 
chine ia  in  use  on  the  southern  coast  of  Long  Island,  for  separating 
particles  of  iron  from  the  sand  on  the  beach,  which  ia  put  into  a  hop- 
per shaped  like  the  letter  V;  the  sand  falls  about  four  feet.  A  pow. 
erful  magnet  i?  placed  near  the  falling  sand;  the  particles  of  iron  are 
drawn  towards  the  magnet  and  fall  into  one  partition  of  the  receiver; 
whllo  tlie  Band  falls  into  auotlier.  It  ia  claimed  that  iron  costa  by  this 
process  only  one  dollar  per  ton,  and  that  it  will  sell  for  six  dollars. 

Short  C! rcolt. — An  expression  used  when  the  circuit  ia  complet*^. 
beforerencliing  the  conductors  or  electrodes.  (2.)  An  expression  used 
in  telegraphy,  meaning  tlio  local  battery  or  aliort  circuit. 

Hlgnals,  Oiixsett's  is  Fisher's. — This  invention  relates  to  that  sys- 
tem of  automatic  electric  railway  signalling  apparatus  which  consists 
in  dividiag  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  line  of  railway  in  signal  sec- 
tions of  any  length.   Bee  "Tel^[niph  Jonmal,"  London,  April  S&,  'tJS. 
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signal,  Meaii*s. — In  this  a  Bignal  is  lield,  normally,  at  '*  safety," 
through  weighted  connections,  and  is  operated  to  "danger''  hy  a 
passing  train,  and  there  secured  through  an  electro-magnet  device. 
See  U.  S.  Pat.  257,233.    See  Block  System,  Signals,  etc. 

8ii?nals,  SulliTan's  Electric  Fog. — A  method  of  signalling,  es- 
pecially designed  for  use  in  foggy  weather,  and  at  other  times,  when 
the  ordinary  visible  signals  cannot  be  readily  seen.  See  '*  Electrician," 
March  25th,  1882. 

^irene.^An  inslrument  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  vibrations 
corresponding  to  tlie  different  pitches  of  npiusical  sounds. 

Socket,  Bergman*8,  for  Electric  Lamp?. — Claim.  An  electric 
socket,  having  two  terminals  or  contacts,  composed  of  a  plate  located 
in  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  etc.     See  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  257,277. 

8oand. — Noise;  report;  anything  audible.  The  ear  distinguish^ 
the  tone  or  pitch,  the  intensity  by  virtue  of  which  sounds  are  loud  or 
soft.  The  quality  by  which  we  are  able  to  distinguish  a  note  sounded 
upon  a  violin  from  the  same  note  when  sounded  upon  a  flute. 

Soand  Box. — A  small  box  for  increasing  sound  from  the  sounder. 

Sounder, — An  instrument  used  in  telegraphy  in  place  of  a  register, 
the  messages  being  read  by  sound  alone. 

Sonnder. — An  instrument  largely  used  in  telegraphy,  especially  in 
the  United  States.  Using  a  Tyler  sounder  and  a  telephone,  a  wire 
was  found  to  work  very  well  carried  bare  over  moist  land;  and  a  case 
is  known  even  where  a  wire  was  put  in  a  stream  of  water,  and  a  wire 
was  cut,  leaving  a  break  of  ten  feet,  and  yet  the  sounder  worked. 

Sounder,  Direct  Acting. — An  instrument  used  for  telegraph  pur- 
poses. This  sounder  can  be  worked  without  any  relay  by  means  of 
ten  Leclanche  cells,  through  10,000  B.  A.  units  of  resistance. 

Sounder,  Burke's. — In  this  system  the  relay  and  local  battery  is 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  only  the  main  line  battery  and  sounder 
employed.  The  sounder  is  of  a  peculiar  construction.  Two  magnets 
of  high  resistance  are  employed.  One  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
lever,  and  one  on  the  other.  The  lever  being  pivoted  in  the  center, 
both  magnets,  although  attracting  in  opposite  directions,  tend  to  move 
the  lever  in  one  direction  only,  and  the  power  of  both  magnets  is 
therefore  utilized  at  the  same  moment  by  the  employment  of  tlie  same 
electric  impulse,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The  position  of  the  mag- 
nets and  lever  greatly  increases  the  elfect  of  the  current  on  the  lever, 
as  the  weiglit  of  the  lever  is  made  auxiliary  to  the  power  of  the  mag- 
nets in  the  down  or  initial  stroke  of  the  hammer  or  lever.  Tho  up- 
stroke of  the  lever  is  secured  by  a  retracting  spring  of  great  force, 
much  more  powerful  than  is  ordinarily  used,  and  the  i>ower  or  tension 
of  this  spring  is  kept  fixed.  In  opposition  to  this  retracting  spring  is 
anotlier  powerful  spring,  whoso  tension  is  in  the  line  of  the  attraction 
of  the  magnets,  and  which  can  bij  increased  or  diminished  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  operator.     By  the  uso  of  this  spring,  which  is  entirely  new 
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in  its  application,  a  balance  of  opposite  forces  is  preserved,  and  the 
magnetic  power  is  used  to  destroy  this  balance,  and  thereby  produce 
the  desired  movement  of  the  lever,  and  which  vibrates  with  a  force  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  the  opposing  springs  and  energy  of  the 
battery,  as  the  key  of  the  operator  is  made  to  close  or  open  the  circuit 
at  either  end  of  the  line.  In  the  new  sounder,  then,  the  initial  or 
down-stroke  of  the  lever  is  effected  by  the  combination  of  three  forces 
or  powers — the  magnetic  power  of  electric  energy,  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  adjustable  spring,  and  the  natural  power  of  the  gravity 
of  the  lever  itself;  while  the  secondary  movement  or  up-stroke  of  the 
lever  results  from  the  force  of  the  retracting  spring,  wnich  manifests 
its  power  when  the  electric  energy  is  interrupted  or  ceases.  As  the 
retracting  power  is  unchanging,  a  uniform  force  of  retraction  is  at- 
tainable, and  as  any  change  in  magnetic  power  can  be  compensated  for 
by  increasing  the  power  of  the  spring  acting  with  the  magnets,  a  uni- 
form degree  of  operative  opposition  of  forces  can  be  preserved.  This 
sounder  is  claimed  to  be  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  the  celebrated 
Page  patent,  which  practically  controls  the  whole  field  of  telegraphy. 
It  has  worked.between  New  York  and  Washington. 

Sound  Signal,  Electric. — An  American  invention,  which  practi- 
cally takes  the  place  of  the  **  block  system."  By  a  combination  of  a 
battery,  clock,  wires,  etc.,  the  engineer's  attention  is  arrested  by  a 
SOUND  signal,  which  is  rung  near  his  post  on  the  locomotive. 

Solenoid. — An  electro-dynamic  spiral,  having  the  conjunctive  wire 
turned  back  along  its  axis,  so  as  to  neutralize  that  component  of  the 
effect  of  the  current,  which  is  due  to  the  length  of  the  spiral,  and  re- 
duce whole  effect  to  that  of  a  series  of  equal  parallel  circular  currents. 

Solenoid  Wire  is  a  single  straight  wire,  connected  at  each  end 
with,  and  wound  closely  around  by  another  insulated  wire,  this  form- 
ing a  complete'  system. 

^iystem. — The  electric  currents  returning  into  themselves.  Some 
electricians  claim  that  the  solenoid  effectually  overcomes  induction 

Sonometer. — ^An  instrument  for  measuring  the  relative  intensities 
of  sounds  emitted  by  different  materials  in  different  arrangments,  and 
for  ascertaining  the  relations  between  musical  notes.  See  Audiome- 
ter.   One  of  the  best  has  beeft  devised  by  Prof.  Hughes,  F.R.S. 

SonorescenP^. — Another  name  for  fhotofhont,  the  phenomena 
discovered  by  Prof.  Bell. 

Speaker*  Microplione. — An  instrument  in  which  the  principle  of 
the  microphone  is  maintained.  The  system  of  three  vertical  carbons 
is  arranged  inside  a  small  box,  of  which  the  lid  is  made  of  a  thin 
plate  of  mica,  horn,  or  ebonite.  The  box  is  provided  with  two  hinged 
arms,  so  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  most  convenient  position  for 
speakin?.  and  at  the  same  time  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  can 
\^  regulated.  The  speaker  can  be  used  like  an  ordinary  telephone. 
Only  Vibrations  of  sound  act  upon  it.    M.  Varley  is  the  inventor. 
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Speeto^ram.— Cablegram. 

Hpectrologj  (L.  spectrum,  an  appearance,  an  image;  Gr.  logos,  t 
discourse,  n.  the  science  of  chemical  analysis  by  means  of  the  lines 
of  spectra,  as  modified  by  the  volatilization  of  different  elements. 

Spectrophone,  {Qr, phone,  sound.) — An  adjunct  to  the  spectroscope, 
of  great  use  in  the  investigation  of  absorption-spectra,  in  the  ultra 
red  portion  of  the  spectrum,  which  has  hitherto  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  senses.  Intermittent  rays  of  light  pass  through  the  col- 
limator and  prism  of  a  spectroscope  to  a  tube  containing  wire  netting, 
lampblacked — this  being  substituted  for  the  eye  piece — and  by  this 
means  Graham  Bell  has  been  able  to  explore  by  the  ear  a  large  portion 
of  the  spectrum  that  has  hitherto  been  a  tena  incognita. 

Spectrum  Analysis. — The  act  or  art  of  ascertaining  the  character 
and  composition  of  luminous  bodies,  or  of  non-luminous  bodies,  when 
in  a  state  of  combustion,  by  causing  a  ray  of  light  from  the  body  de- 
sired to  be  so  analyzed  to  pass  through  a  prism,  each  substance  in  the 
spectrum  having  its  own  characteristic  system  of  lines;  solar  spec- 
trum, a  spectrum  formed  by  solar  light,  especially  as  thrown  by  a 
prism  on  a  screen  in  a  darkened  room.  A  spectrum  may  be  formed  by 
a  ray  from  any  luminous  body,  as  from  a  star,  a  planet,  etc. ,  or  from 
any  burning  or  incandescent  body. 

SpeetrodCOpe. — An  optical  instrument  for  forming  and  examining 
spectra,  particularly  those  produced  by  flames  in  which  different  sub- 
stances are  volatilized,  so  as  to  determine  from  the  position  of  the 
spectral  lines  the  composition  of  the  substance. 

Speed  of  Working  Telegraph  Lines. — In  America  about  forty 
words  per  minute.  Occasionally  fifty -two  words  have  been  transmit- 
ted. In  Europe  the  average  spaed  is  about  twenty  words  per  minute. 
On  cables  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  words  per  minute. 

SpiierograDh. — An  instrument  designed  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion  to  navigation,  of  spherics,  or  the  different  geometrical  circles, 
lines,  angles,  etc.,  which  may  be  described  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

Spring-Jack. — A  devise  invented  by  G.  F.  M^lliken  for  use  as  a 
cut-out.     Similar  devices  were  invented  by  Cook  in  1837. 

Stabile. — Stationary,  as  when  the  electrodes  are  kept  in  one  place, 
not  moved  about. 

Static  Electricity. — ^Electricity  at  rest.     See  Statics  in  Diet. 

Storage,  Electric. — Mr.  Henry  Morton,  in  a  very  lucid  article  in 
the  Dec.  No.  of  Harper* s  Magazine,  epitomizes  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  in  the  storage  of  electricity  with  a  battery  of  Plants  and 
Faure  cells  respectively.  Of  Faure's  improvement  on  Planters  **  sec- 
ondary battery"  Mr.  Morton  says: 

**  He  coats  both  plates  before  rolling  them  up,  with  a  paste  of  red 
lead  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  red  lead  is  largely  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  lead  by  the  action  of  the  acid  mixed  with  it  and  present  in 
the  battery.    Then  on  the  first  action  of  the  charging  current  the  sul- 
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phate  of  lead  on  one  plate  is  reduced  to  a  spon^  of  metallic  lead, 
while  that  on  the  other  is  oxidized  into  peroxide.  This  is  the  only 
difference  between  the  'secondary  battery'  of  Piante  and  the  "stor- 
age battery  "  of  Faure.  Both  operate  on  the  same  principle  and  in  the 
fiame  way,  with  probably  some  considerable  improvement  in  efficiency 
{i.e.,  capacity)  in  the  Faure  arituigement.  Both  batteries  are  frequent- 
ly made  in  the  form  of  numerous  flat  plates  covered  with  some  woven 
fabric,  and  packed  near  together  in  a  rectangular  box  filled  with  dilute 
acid.  The  sole  novelty  in  the  Faure  device  is  in  the  use  of  a  porous 
coating  of  decomposable  substance,  by  which  a  thick  layer  of  active 
material  can  readily  be  obtained  on  both  plates  of  the  battery. 

*'A  series  of  cells  are  connected  for  use,  and  made  with  boxes  of  wood 
Impregnated  and  heavily  coated  with  an  asphalt  varnish  which  en- 
ables them  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  acid  solution  which  fills 
them.  The  weight  of  a  single  ceil  of  this  battery  is  about  ninety  to 
one  hundred  pounds. 

*'  The  great  interest  which  they  have  excited  at  the  present  time 
comes  largely  from  two  causes.  First,  the  enormous  improvement  in 
dynamo-electric  machines,  by  reason  of  which  electric  currents  can  be 
supplied  at  a  small  fraction  of  what  they  used  to  cost  when  they  were 
obtained  only  from  galvanic  batteries;  and  secondly,  the  great  need  de- 
veloped, in  the  iattempts  to  apply  the  cheap  electricity  furnished  by  dy- 
namo  machines  to  various  uses,  for  some  means  of  storing  the  electric 
force  either  actually  or  practicaJy. 

**  In  order  that  this  desired  result  should  be  obtained  in  a  way  com- 
mercially valuable,  several  conditions  must  be  fulfilled:  1st,  the  stor- 
age must  not  involve  any  great  loss  of  energy  in  the  charging:  2d,  the 
stored  energy  should  be  retained  with  little  loss;  3d,  the  cost  of  the 
storage  apparatus  should  be  moderate:  4th,  the  apparatus  should  be 
within  moderate  limits  of  bulk  and  weight;  and  5th,  it  should  be  en- 
during, and  not  wear  out  so  as  to  require  frequent  replacement. 

**  Tlie  most  interesting  tests  of  the  Faure  battery,  with  a  view  of  f^e- 
temiining  in  how  far  it  fulfilled  these  conditions,  were  made  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris,  by  a  committee  of  which. 
M.  Tresca  was  president,  and  MM.  AUard,  Le  Blanc,  Jubert,  and  Pot- 
tier  were  members.  The  battery  experimented  upon  consisted  of  85 
cells  weighing  about  95  pounds  each,  or  in  all  8325  pounds,  say  1^ 
ton.  It  was  charged  by  a  Siemens  dynamo  electiic  machine,  which 
absorbed  the  mechanical  energy  of  1,558  horse  power  during  22  hours 
45  minutes,  which  would  be  equal  to  one  horse- power  for  35  hours  26 
minutes;  or  in  foot-pounds,  70,158,000.  Of  this  mechanical  energy 
thirty  four  per  cent,  was  expended  in  useless  work  in  the  machine  and 
battery  during  the  operation  of  charging,  and  sixty  six  per  cent,  was 
stored*  as  chemical  energy  in  the  battery.  Of  this  stored  energy  sixty 
per  cent,  was  recovered  as  electric  energy.  This  would  amount  to 
about  27,78;S|700  foot-poonds,  or  one  horse  p3wer  for  14  hours  4  min* 
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Tites.  In  other  words,  the  actual  work  of  one  horse  for  35^  hoars, 
after  being  stored  in  1|  tons  of  battery,  could  be  recovered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  14  hours*  work  of  one  horse,  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
same  in  electric  or  other  energy.  Thus  Mr.  Edison's  16  candle  elec- 
tric lamps  require  about  one-sixth  of  a  horse-power  each,  and  there- 
fore six  of  them  could  be  run  for  14  hours  with  the  energy  stored  in 
this  battery  as  above  stated.  Mr.  Edison's  smaller  lamps,  which  give 
about  eight  candles  each,  or  the  same  light  as  an  oitlinary  German 
student's  lamp,  require  but  half  as  much  power,  and  thus  cix  of  them 
could  be  run  for  28  hours  by  this  same  battery. 

**  This  is,  of  course,  not  a  high  degree  of  efficiency;  but,  as  the  above 
namei  committee  remark  in  their  report,  **In  many  cases  the  loss 
would  be  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  having  at  hand 
and  entirely  at  one's  disposal  so  abundant  a  source  of  electricity. " 

**  The  main  sources  of  loss  are,  first,  local  action  between  the  negative 
lead  plate  and  the  peroxide  of  lead  deposited  upon  it,  and  second,  the 
resistance  of  the  oxide  and  sulphate  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  by 
reason  of  which  energy  is  lost  by  being  converted  into  useless  heat  in 
the  battery  both  at  charging  and  discharging. 

"By  so  regulating  the  discharge  of  the  battery  as  to  reduce  this  loss, 
and  by  giving  seasons  of  repose  in  which  the  battery  recovers  some  of 
its  deterioration,  Messrs.  Ayrton  and  Perry  succeeded  in  recovering 
eighty -two  per  cent,  of  the  power  put  into  one  of  these  batteries. 

**A  single  cell  weighing  eighty-one  pounds  without  the  dilute  acid 
yielded,  in  three  discharges  of  six  hours  on  three  successive  days,  an 
electric  current  whose  total  energy  was  1,400,000  foot-pounds,  which 
represents  about  one  horse-power  exerted  for  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour. 

**  This  is  almost  double  the  efficiency  per  weight  of  battery  shown  by 
the  French  experiments,  and  the  recovery  of  eighty-one  in  place  of 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  stored  energy  would  indicate  also  a  more  than 
double  efficiency  in  this  respect  also. 

"Experiments  in  using  the  Faure  battery  for  industrial  purposes  have 
already  been  made  in  various  directions.  It  has  been  employed  to  ran 
street  cars  and  other  vehicles  (including  even  velocipedes^,  to  propel 
boats,  to  operate  sewing  machines  and  others  requiring  a  small  amount 
of  power,  to  illuminate  houses  and  single  rooms,  and  also  steamers  and 
railway  carriages. 

"As  yet  it  has  only  been  shown  to  be  economically  valuable  where 
peculiar  conditions  protect  it  from  competition  with  other  means  of  ef- 
fecting the  same  results  more  directly.  Thus  it  has  been  used  in 
France  at  the  establishment  of  M.  Duchesne-Fournet,  where  linen 
cloth  is  bleached  by  exposure  to  sunlight  on  bleaching  greens,  to  run 
a  train  carry injs:  out  the  cloth  from  the  factory  to  the  green,  and  to 
wind  in  the  cloth  from  the  green  after  it  has  been  bleached.  An  ordin- 
ary steam  engine  could  not  be  used  in  thi3  case,  on  account  of  its 
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smoke  and  cinders.  Again  in  railway  cars  a  is  much  more  convenient 
to  US3  a  Faare  battery  tlian  to  have  a  dynamo-electric  machine,  either 
run  by  a  special  engine  or  by  the  motion  of  the  train.  The  latter 
would  of  coarse  be  impracticable  without  some  storage  arrangement  to 
provide  a  light  when  the  train  stopped. 

''Indeed,  as  a  regulator  .of  electric  currents,  to  equalize  them,  or 
bridge  over  brief  interruptions  of  the  generating  machines,  a  storage 
battery  would  seem  to  have  a  wide  application.  Arrangements  are 
now  being  made  to  light  some  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  rail- 
road in  the  same  manner. " 

8t'»rl^'e  Battery,  Faure's. — An  improvement  on  Plantes  battery. 
Faure  fills  up  the  space  between  the  lead  plates  used  by  Plante,  with 
red  lead,  and  vastly  increases  the  usefulness  of  the  apparatus.  The  ad- 
vantages which  red  lead  offers  for  this  purpose  are  duo  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  intermediate  oxide  which  oxygen  can  raise  to  the  state  of 
peroxide,  while  hydrogen  can  reduce  it  to  protoxide  and  afterwards  to 
metallic  lead.  Faure's  battery  consists  of  a  number  of  boxes  about  a 
foot  square,  in  which  are  placed  about  fourteen  lead  plates,  having  a 
coating  of  minium,  and  sewed  tightly  in  felt.  Dilute  sulphnrio  acid 
is  then  poured  upon  the  plates.  Oveu  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
ergy is  given  back  from  the  Faure  accumulator.  See  **  Electricity  "  by 
Hospitaller,  page  116.  The  "Operator"  of  Sept.  1882,  refers  to  Faure's 
battery  as  follows: 

**  Faure  placed  the  accumulator  in  front  rank  of  inventions,  by  giving 
to  his  leaden  plates  a  preliminary  coating  of  red  lead,  made  up  into  a 
paste  witK  dilute  acid.  By  this  means  the  tedious  process  of  '  form- 
ing' is  very  much  shortened,  but  a  much  thicker  coating  of  the  spongy 
metal  is  obtained;  in  consequence  of  which  the  discharge  continues 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  in  the  Plante  battery,  and  hence  the  ac- 
cumulator has  become  for  the  first  time  available  as  a  source  of  elec- 
tricity for  all  purposes  where  a  steady  current  of  more  than  transient 
duration  is  required." 

The  improved  accumulator  was  patented  by  M.  Fauro  in  the  month 
of  Ocjtober,  1880,  and  a  company  was  formed  for  its  introduction, 
known  as  "  La  Force  et  al  Lumiere."  In  January  of  the  present  year 
a  )>atent  was  granted  by  the  United  States,  and  on  May  12,  the  steam- 
ship Ijabrador  brought  to  this  country  the  fir>t  Fauio  batteries,  the 
smoking  room,  one  of  the  corridors,  »ind  a  state  room  having  been 
lighted  during  the  voyage  by  incandescent  electric  lumps,  supplied 
with  electricity  by  the  accumulators.  The  lamps  used  were  of  the 
Edison,  Swan^and  Maxim  types.  Eight  lumps  were  kept  lighted  con- 
tinually, six  of  eight  candle  power,  ono  of  six,  and  one  of  fifty  candle 
power.  Any  one  light  was  put  out  without  the  others  being  at  all  af- 
fected. As  t>  the  cost,  it  was  found  to  be  so  insignifi'-ant  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  system  offered  U^  light  the  entire  vessel  with  150 
lamps  for  ten  dollars  a  day — a  sum  materially  smaller  than  the  expense 
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of  lighting  it  bj  oil  lamps.  The  lamps  sileLtlj  draw  their  store  of 
energy  from  the  boxes,  which  occupy  but  an  inconsiderable  space,  and 
a  beautiful,  soft  and  steady  light  i8  produced. 

Four  sizes  of  the  accumulators  are  made,  the  latest  form,  yielding  a 
force  equal  to  ono  horse-power  for  one  hour,  consists  of  fourteen  plates 
of  lead  incased  in  a  water-tight  box  about  twenty  inches  in  length, 
twelve  inches  in  height  and  eight  inches  in  width.     Seven  of  the 
plates  at  one  end  form  the  positive  and  the  other  seven  at  the  opposite 
end  the  negative  polo  of  the  battery.     A  sheet  of  lead  to  fit  the  inter- 
ior of  one  side  of  the  box  is  cut  out  and  perforated  with  small  holes, 
about  three- sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    On  this  lead  plate  a 
layer  of  red  lead,  mixed  with  acidulated  water,  is  placed.     First,  one 
side  of  the  plate  is  prepared;  then,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  parchment 
tho  plato  is  turned  around  and  the  same  operation  repeated.     Around 
the  outside  of  the  parchment  a  cloth  lacket  is  sewn  so  as  to  completely 
contain  the  plate,  leaving  only  a  small  portion  at  one  end  to  form  an 
electrode.     The  negative  plates  are  prepared  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  When  this  is  completed  the  fourteen  plates  which  are  placed 
in  tho  box  are  parallel  to  each  other,  with  their  electrodes  standing  np 
at  each  end.     A  cover  is  then  fitted  to  the  box  and  the  electrodes  at 
each  end  are  united  together,  and  connected  with  a  brass  terminal.  To 
produce  a  charge  of  tho  interior  of  the  accumulator,  so  that  it  can  ab- 
sorb and  give  out  the  quantity  of  electricity  required,  it  is  filled  with 
acidulated  water  until  tho  plates  are  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.    It  is  then  placed  in  connection   with  several  others  and  charged 
from  a  dynamo  machine  for  a  space  of  four  hundred  hours  (after  it  is 
**  formed  "  only  ten  to  fifteen  hours  is  required  to  charge  it).     At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  red  lead  has  been  completely  changed  in  nature, 
being  converted  on  the  positive  plate  into  peroxide  of  lead,  and  on  the 
negative  plate  into  a  spongy  metidlic  state.  The  accumulator  is  now  fit 
for  use,  and  can  be  charged  with  the  quantity  of  electricity  required, 
and  will  afterward  give  out  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
work  produced  by  the  machine. 

With  ten  such  accumulators,  weighing  120  pounds  each,  ten  incan- 
descent lamps  of  a  new  type  manufactured  by  the  Edison  company, 
each  equal  to  two  ordinary  gas  burners,  can  be  kept  illuminatcnl  for 
twenty-five  hours;  or  with  forty  accumulators  ten  Maxim  incandescent 
lamps,  each  equal  to  six  gas  burners,  can  be  illuminated  12  hours. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  an  accumulator  will  retain 
its  charge  when  not  in  use,  it  is  suflOicient  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir 
William  Thomson:  "One  can  wait  days  and  weeks  without  making 
use  of  it."  Every  place  of  business  in  a  city  or  town  can  be  furnished 
with  a  daily  supply  of  electricity  from  n  central  station,  provided  with 
powerful  engines  and  dynamos — a  supply  of  electricity  that  will  yield 
for  twenty- four  hours  a  current  equally  as  powerful  as  that  derived 
directly  from  a  dynamo,  and  far  more  steady  and  reliable. 
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Store,  Clammond'g  Electric— An  ingenious  apparatus  for  beat- 
ing Looses,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  an  electric  light.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  kiosk  or  a  large  furnace.  The  upper  b^f  is  insu- 
lated from  the  lower  half.  Strips  of  copper,  about  nve  feet  long  and 
six  inches  wide,  are  set  into  zinc  castings  of  the  same  length.  Near 
where  the  copper  is  joined  to  the  zinc,  inside  the  stone,  are  three 
thousand  blocks  of  antimony  and  zinc.  The  hot  air  passes  up  past 
these  blocks  of  antimony  and  zinc,  and  passes  out  of  a  large  stove 
pipe  or  smokestack,  resembling  those  on  steam-engines.  In  one  form 
these  are  large  porous  tiles  or  bricks,  nearly  the  size  of  the  interior  of 
the  stove.  There  are  about  288  strips  of  copper  in  each  half- section 
or,  say  576  in  both  sections,  and  they  are  about  half  an  inch  apart. 
Asbestos,  or  indestructible  paper,  is  placed  between  the  zinc  and  the 
antimony,  and  between  each  of  the  small  squaies,  which  are  about 
one  inch  square.  These  squares  are  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  antimony. 
The  squares  aie  joined  together  in  pairs  of  al)out  a  dozen,  and  aie 
quite  flexible.  The  stove  is  not  insulated  fiom  the  earth.  The  outer 
edges  of  the  copper  are  exposed  to  cold  air,  and  the  heated  air  is 
very  near  the  antimony  and  zinc  squares.  Tho  photometric  iK)wor  is 
about  800  candles. 

Ktraln  of  SUHpended  Wires. — The  usual  dip  of  lino  wires  for  a 
span  of  240  feet  is  about  eighteen  inches  iu  mild  weather.  W  ith  No. 
8  wire  this  gives  a  strain  of  420  lbs  ,  breaking  weight  1,^00  lbs. 

Hteam  Dynumo,  KdisotiV. — This  dynamo,  which  is  nominally 
rated  as  a  1,200  light  machine  at  sixteen  candle  power  incsnde^c  enre, 
Is  capable  of  g^iving  1,400  lights  of  this  power  continually,  nnd  with 
high  economy.  The  armature  U  driven  by  a  Porter-Allen  engine 
directly  connected,  and   making  850  revolutions  per  minute. 

Steam's  Duplex. — Oao  of  the  best,  and  has  been  largely  intro- 
duced in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  differential  relays, 
rheostats,  resistance  boxes,  etc.  The  differential  relay  is  irresponsive 
to  impulses  of  the  transmitter  at  its  own  station,  but  yields  readily 
to  those  sent  from  distant  stations.     Seo  *•  Operator,"  Aug.  15,  1882. 

Stethoftcope. — An  instrument  for  examining  tho  heart,  lungs,  etc. 
It  consists  of  a  tube  of  light  wool  or  gutta  perchn,  with  one  end  fun- 
nel-shaped, which,  when  applied  to  their  surface,  makes  aiidiblo  il:o 
sounds  of  the  chest  or  other  cavities  of  the  Inxiy;  STKTHOMF.TKr,  i 
instr.  for  measuring  the  capacity  or  determining*  the  form  of  the  chest. 

Sulpliuie  «if  1  oi>per  llutieries.— M.  He^uier,  of  PariK.  h)is  im- 
proved the  Danikul  cell,  and  utilized  it  for  charging  accumiilators  to 
feed  electric  lights;  sixty-eight  small  tnilphaU  of  copper  eelU  are  ranged 
side  by  Hide.  To  make  them  work,  all  that  U  needed  is  to  put  in  tbe 
cells  Home  eryMtcU  of  copper  tvlphate.  This  battery  during  the  day, 
charges  24  accumulators,  which  at  night  are  ready  to  feed  a  certain 
nnmber  of  incandescent  lights. 
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HubteiTHiiMi  Lines.— Telegraph  lineo  nndergronnd.  TLe  heit 
■Tstema  bjo  Brooks',  Walton's,  uid  the  Tube  BjBt«iii.  Brooks'  plan  ia 
to  have  a  cable  compused  of  many  fine  copper  vires,  sepamted  from 
each  other  br  jute  or  hemp.  This  cable  ia  drawn  tfarourh  a  tube, 
wliicli  is  afterwards  filled  with  parafBaa  oil.  He  received  $300,000 
for  Uia  Americui  patent,  and  his  Sfstem  ia  being  introduced  In  Europe 
with  great  sacccBa.  

Man- Lamp. —T hie  is  uu  urc  electric 
light  apparatus,  which  has  man;  in 

Biting  peculiar"*'""      """         "' 

""    ■  -7  ineliue 

e  held  between  a  i- 
wliite  marble  or  magoesia..     Tl 
^na  des^ud  hj  tlieir  own  wtiigh 
whole  arrangement  is  kept  in  i 
by  a  cast-iron  box.     Thu  light  n  c>t  a 

fellow  color;  hence  the  name  "Sun" 
Ight.  AU  the  light  is  Ihrowo  down- 
ward. An  importaat  triitura  of  the 
light  is  iM  Rtoadiness,  and  the  carbons 
hut  siiteen  lioura.  ICwud  iuvoiiicd  by 
Messrs.  Clerc  &  Bureau. 

SiViin'sLainp.— Anincnndescentlamp 
wliere  the  carbon  filamnne  ia  gilawJ  in  a 
glits3  Cijlb  exUaaHletl  to  a  vnry  high  de- 
gieo  of  air  and  other  g  issu^.  hi  tlii^t 
Iam(>  tlia  carbira  has  a  cesisiaiice  of  lUU 
obms  when  cold,  and  in  BothlclterthaiiiL 
horse-lidr.  Tliefilameottlimugb  uso  be. 
comes  rem&rkablj  elastic  nud  metil-liko 

Nw.ln's  L^irilp'.— See  Edison's  Lnmpa. 

Switch  —The  telephone  ejcltango 
switch  is  an  apparatus  fur  coimecting 
subscriliers,  and  is  intended  for  Pic- 
changes.   With  either  mas' 
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it  works  equally  well  whethi 

both  systems  are  used  on  the  samo  ei:- 

SwltcU.— An  apparatUB  nsed  in  tele- 
graphy for  connecting  telegraph  lines 
with  different  instruments  in  a.  ttk-gnpb 

Snitcti.  Bnell's  Tele iihoiip.— This 
switch  has  a  number  of  uutomuiiu 
switchre,  from  which  subscribers'  lines 


ladiate,  and  are  connected  nith  a  manaal  switch  by  ane  or  more  lines 
trom  each  autoimitic  switch.     See  U.  S.  Pal.  No.  255,766. 

Supporlii. — Fiitures  for  supporting  wires  on  houee-tops,  etc.  A, 
double  root  fixture  should  be  luiule  high  enough  to  clear  all  wires  in 
the  vicinity. 

Switch  for  Electric  Light,  Bergman's— Cl&iu.  In  switches  for 
E.  L.  circuita  the  conibiiiBtiun  wilh  tho  reciprocating  circuit  control' 
)iDg  device,  of  a  key  block,  adapted  to  be  revolved  continuously  in  one 
direction.     See  U.  S.  Pat.  207,276. 

Switch,  Short  Circiiill  tig,  for  DfnamoHachi  nefi.— It  is  arranged 
to  close  a  short  circuit  uruund  the  field  magnets  befoK  breaking  the 
main  circuits,  thereby  weakening  (lie  field  magneta  and  preveoting  ez> 
ceseive  sparking  from  tlio  estra  current. 

hynellnai,  i.  Inclining  to  a  common  center,  forming  n  trongh  or 
basin-shaped  hollow,  like  the  leavts  of  a  half.opentd  l>ook:  applied 
in  geology  to  fitntta  that  dip  from  opposite  directions  inwards. 

T. 

Tangent  Oalr&nompler. — A  galvanometer  for  measuring  strength 
of  electrical  carrents,  which  are  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  tha 
anglo  of  deflection.    See  Uai.tanoii£tbb. 
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TariMeter,  Micro. — ^A  messorer  of  infinitesimal  pressures.  The 
Tilae  of  tbis  instrument  is  in  its  ability  to  detect  small  variations  of 
temperature. 

Telao-^fiir*^  (ti'no«kope^,  (Gr.  tfino,  I  extend,  and  skapeo,  I  view),  a 
telescope  formed  by  combining  prisms  in  a  particular  manner. 

Teleetr«^C«|»e. — An  invention  by  M.  Senlecq.  S«^  **  Electrician," 
Feb.  5tb,  1881. 

Telf graph,  ElfCtric. — A  mechanical  apparatus  for  rapidly  com- 
municating intelligence  to  any  distance  by  the  agency  of  batteries, 
wires,  and  instruments.  A  variety  of  telegraphs  have  been  iDtro- 
dnced — the  type- printing  telegraph,  the  automatic  telegraph,  the  au- 
tograph telegraph.  Carpenter's  writing  telegraph,  Mayer's  multiple 
telegraph,  Baudot's  multiple  telegraph,  and  the  quadruplex  and  du- 
plex telegraphs.  Four  things  are  essential  in  every  electric  telegraph: 
1.  A  battery  for  generating  electricity.  2.  Wires  to  conduct  the  eJec- 
tricitr.  3.  An  instrument  for  sending  the  message.  4.  An  instm- 
ment  for  receiving  the  message.  The  battery  used  is  in  almost  all 
cases  n  voltaic  battery.  The  sending  instrument  is  merely  a  key  for 
opening  and  closing  the  circuit.  The  rect^iving  instrument  in  the 
needle  telegraph  is  a  magnetic  needle,  which  by  its  movements  indi- 
cates the  message  sent. 

Telegraph,  Antfiniitic. — A  rapid  system  of  telegraphy,  by  which 
the  messages  are  punched  out  on  long  strips  of  paper  and  transmitted 
to  the  distant  end,  where  they  are  received  on  chemically  7>repared 
paper.  The  systems  of  Wheatstone,  Little,  Edison,  and  the  American 
Rapid  Telegraph  Company,  are  the  best  in  use. 

Telegraph,  Ban(iot'^^. — A  wonderfully  ingenious  telegraph,  by 
which  six  employees  can  work  simultaneously  on  the  same  wire  at 
the  same  time,  quite  independently  of  one  another.  By  pressing  the 
keys  of  a  board  transmitter  the  message  placed  before  it  is  reproduced 
at  the  other  end  on  a  special  slip  for  each  operator,  in  printed  charac- 
ters,  ready  to  be  delivered  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  About  110  words 
per  minute  can  be  transmitted  by  this  system,  but  it  is  too  compli- 
cated to  come  into  general  use.  See  "Telegraphic  Joumkl,". March  i 
4th,  1882,  and  descriptive  cuts  on  the  following  pages. 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  complex  structure  of  the  Baudot  apparatus, 
imagine  two  vertical  &xles,one  located  at  Parisnnd  the  other  at  Bordeaux, 
revolving  fynchronmidy  one  hundred  and  fifty  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  thnt  each  carries  a  horizontal  arm  which  revolves  over  a  plate 
divided  int«)  six  cqnal  sectors — A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  rnd  F,  for  Paris,  and  A', 
B',  C,  D*,  E',  and  F',  for  Bourdeaux.  The  axles  revolving  with  the 
same  velocity,  the  arms  will  always  be  at  the  same  instant  upon  the 
corresponding  sectors,  A  and  A',  B  and  B',  etc.  Suppose  that  at  Paris 
the  sector,  A,  is  in  communication  with  tho  first  manipulator,  the  sec- 
tor, B,  with  the  second,  etc.,  and  that  at  the  receiving  station  at  Bor- 
diBBUX  the  six  sectors  communicate  with  six  distinct  leceiring  apparatus 
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(fig.  1) ;  tlien^  if  the  two  axles  are  connected  with  the  line  wire«  it  will 


PARIS  BORDEAUX 

TrAnsmisston  Reception 

Figr.  L— Theoretical  diagrram  of  Sextuplex  Telegraph, 
follow  that,  once  x>er  revolution,  and  for  a  duration  equal  to  a  sixth  of 
a  revolution,  each  manipjalator  will  be  in  communication  with  the  line 
,  and  with  the  corresponding  receiver.  At  a  velocity  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  revolutions  per  minute  this  duration  of  conmiunications  of  the 
corresponding  apparatus  will  be  a  fifteenth  of  a  second.  If,  during 
this  fifteenth  of  a  second,  we  can  by  any  suitable  arrangement  transmit 
the  series  of  conventional  symbols  that  are  necessary  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  letter  on  arrival,  the  corresponding  receiver,  which  is  always 
in  communication  with  the  manipulator,  will  alone  receive  all  such 
signals  and  reproduce  them.  This  is  the  general  principle  of  multi- 
plex transmission;  audit  consists  in  putting  the  line  successively  in 
connection  at  regular  intervals,  and  for  an  instant  with  each  manipu- 
lator and  the  corresponding  receiver,  which  registers  the  signals  as 
they  arrive.  The  intervals  between  two  successive  communications 
serve  to  prepare  the  succeeding  signal. 

Every  time  the  line  is  put  in  connection  with  a  given  manipulator 
and  the  corresponding  receiver,  the  combination  of  electric  signals 
transmitted,  finally  terminates  in  the  impression  of  a  letter  on  the  cor- 
responding receiver.  If  there  is  no  interruption  in  the  transmission, 
the  apparatus  will  print  900  letters  per  minute,  cr  54,0G0  signals  per 
hour  for  the  six  apparatus  employed.  Taking  into  account  the  blanks 
that  separate  the  words,  etc. ,  at  the  rate  of  six  signals  per  word,  and  of 
twenty  words  per  dispatch,  the  Baudot  apparatus,  with  a  velocity  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  revolutions  per  minute,  is  capable  of  transmit- 
ting (theoretically)  four  hundred  and  fifty  dispatches,  of  twenty  words 
each,  per  hour.  With  experienced  operators,  the  rotary  velocity  of  the 
axles  may  be  made  to  reach  one  hundred  and  eighty  revolutions,  and 
increase  the  work  i>erf ormed  by  one-fifth.    Practically,  the  average  is 
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tliTM  1iiuwln?d  diapdtclm  of  tvcDty  woids,trauBmitted  OTer  &  singes 
win-,  HD<1  printwl  directly  in  ordinal;  cliu&ciers.  Tliis  is  one  of  tbe 
iiiiisl  ifinackable  iMults.  aod  one  IliilHr.  Bftadotlias,  up  to  the  present 
tlnii'.  im-n  tlie  tial  to  obtain.  During  one  BjDchronooa  revoluiiun  of 
tliii  I  HI)  nxlts.tlie  rubbers  set  ap  a  comnianication  between  a  niiinipa- 
Inuirniul  the  corrraponding  receiver duriDgaeixtli  of  arevn1atiou(Fig 
1'.  Iniajinc  encli  sector  dirided  into  five  parts,  formed  of  metallic 
ki-ys,  iiisulHled  from  each  other,  HCci  pat  in  connection  at  the  transmitt- 
ing HiBlion  with  the  Gve  keja  of  a  manipulator,  and  at  tlie  Teceiviug 
Btatiun  with  £vo  diatinct  electro  magnets  ^Fig  2). 
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The  five  keja  of  the  manipulator  can  be  raised  or  depressed  In  vari- 
able number  bj  the  operator.  The  combinations  that  are  poesible,  by 
varving^  the  number  ot  keys  Etrack,are  tliirty-two.  One  depressed  key 
will  saud  a  current  into  the  wire  at  (he  moment  the  rubber  is  passing 
over  the  copper  key,  and  this  current  will  actuate  tlie  electromagiiet  of 
the  corresponding  receiver,  which  will  then  attract  ita  armature.  When 
the  Biles  IiBve  accomplished  thesiilh  of  a  revolution  the  fiveelectro- 
magnels  will  have  attracted  the  corresponding  armatures,  and  these 
armntures  will,  through  their  position,  reproduce  the  vetT  combination 
oF  the  key»  depressed  nt  the  oatset.  A  skillful  telegrapher  might  be 
able,  by  Himply  inspecting  the  positioDS  of  the  five  armatures,  to  desig- 
nate the  Kignnl  sent,  nnd  to  rend  the  telegram.  But  no  eiich  ekillful 
ojiuriilor  exist»i,  for  tl' a  positions  of  tlie  armatureschangetwonnda  half 
fimia  ]ior  second.  Yet,  what  one  is  powerless  to  read  Mr.  Baudot 
allows  to  be  irrittin  \ij  his  apparatus. 

A  mechanism  of  marvellous  ingenuity,  which  the  inventor  calls  a 
eoiiMn'T,  gathers  the  cnmblnations  that  tbe  receiving  electro-magnets 
have  effected,  und  finally  translates  siii'h  combinations  by  printing  the 
cor  res  [Minding  letter  upon  the  pnper  band  of  the  receiver. 

The  Baudot  comprisps  five  principal,  distinct  parts,  as  follows: 

1.  The  diatribuUir,  which  establishes  a  concordance  of  commanicfc- 
tions  between  the  dillereuC  mimipulatora  and  tlie  corresponding  receiv- 
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numipuIatorB  and 
tlie  receiving  electro- 
magiiRtB. 

2.  Tlie  fiM-keye^l 
manipvlator,  whicJi 
allows  the  dlSerenc 
comhinationa  of  the 
current  to  be  sent  to 
the  recai  viu  g  station, 
8.  The  receij>er, 
■which  regiBtera  the 
emiBsionB  of  oarrent 
from  the  correapond- 
iiig  manipulator  by- 
acting  npon  the 
armatures  of  electio. 
magTiets. 

4.  The  eombin&r, 
which  eathera  np 
the  combination  re~ 
ceired  bj  the  eleo- 

tnuiBlates  it  by  print 
ioa   the    letter    or 


6.  The  correeting 
tyitem,   wlilch   acta 

every  revolution.  As 
the  correction  takes 
place  at   each  revo- 


lution the  e 
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Telcgrraph  Codes. — Many  cipher  codes  are  employed  in  tdegraplr^, 
not  only  for  necrecy,  bat  to  condense  the  message,  and  insnre  its  ao- 
carato  transmission.  Thus,  a  telegram  containing  ten.  code  words, 
such  as  index,  wayward^  raty  open,  bird,  union,  party,  York,  coal, 
April,  may  contain  a  whole  colmnn  of  market  qaotations.  In  oon- 
stractinp;  codes,  words  containing  a  number  of  spaced  letters  dcMsely 

allied,  like  6(7erc«,  ( )oTpieree,{ 

)  should  be  avoided,  the  careless  transmission 

of  such  words  leading  to  many  ludicrous  mistakes.  In  the  Morse  alpha- 
bet, poison  and  person  contain  exactly  the  same  combinatiDn  of  dots  and 
dashes,  the  only  difference  between  the  two  being  in  the  spacing,  the  first 

being — ,    and  the  second,     .....     .    •    .. 

— .     and  so  on  with  other  combinations.    Two  words  which 

appear  alike,  if  written  carelessly,  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  list; 
as  for  instance,  boy,  bag ;  dog,  day  ;  hay,  hog;  may,  mag;  etc.  Two 
words  having  a  similar  sound,  though  different  in  spelling,  should  also 
be  avoided.     Instances,  eye,  aye  ;  would ,  uood;  read,  red,  etc. 

Some  use  groups  of  figures  of  from  three  to  six  each,  tJius :  16893, 
47.205,  f)G7,  etc.  This  code  has  all  the  advantages  of  secrecy  and 
safety,  but  cable  companies  allow  only  three  figures  to  be  counted  in  a 
group.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  construct  a  code  of  ordinary  English 
words  of  one  and  two  syllables,  never  using  more  than  three  syllables, 
and  avoiding  all  abnormal  or  eccentric  combinations.  The  plan  adopt- 
ed by  some  railroad  officials,  is  that  of  writing  the  message  in  a  num- 
ber of  columns,  thus : 

Supt, 

of 

Construction. 

Answer 

if 

satisfactory. 

Of  course  when  this  message  is  sent,  it  would  read : 

**  The  by  give  Superintendent  Board  a  Price  of  met  two-  the  Con- 
struction, to-day  thirds  position  Answer  and  majority  of  if  decided  to 
General  satisfactory."  The  longer  the  message  the  more  unintelligible 
it  would  appear,  except  to  the  one  who  had  the  key.  This  arrange- 
ment was  used  largely  by  the  officers  of  the  Federal  army  in  the 
Rebellion.  The  Southerners  used  for  courier  messages  the  code  of 
*' right  anjjles,  horizontals  and  perpendiculars  ",  thus: 


The 
Board 

by 

a 

give 
Price 

met 

two- 

the 

to-day 

and 
decided 

thirds 

majority 

to 

position 

of 
General 

Telegraph. — Development  of  tlie  Electro-Magnetic,  This  was  in 
reality  the  work  of  many  minds  and  the  growth  of  years.  It  had  its 
origin  probably  in  the  old  semaphore,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of 
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high  towers  placed  on  eminences  at  convenient  distances  from  each 
other.  On  the  tops  of  these  towers  were  a  series  of  long  wooden  arms ; 
signals  were  sent  from  one' to  the  other,  as  now  on  ships,  by  means 
of  peculiar  motions  given  to  these  beams.  Out  of  this  system  arose 
the  present  method  of  signalling  by  flags  and  lanterns,  and  the  use  of 
telescopes  for  reading  the  signals.  When  it  was  found  that  the  mag- 
netic needle  deflected  to  the  right  or  left  when  actuated  by  the  electric 
current,  advantage  was  taken  of  this  fact  to  construct  what  is  kno^^n 
as  the  needle  system.  In  England  the  credit  of  inventing  the  Electric 
Telegraph  is  g^ven  to  Wheatstone ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  ascribed 
to  Prof.  Morse.  In  ^*  Uenry  and  The  Telegraph"  published  by  tLe 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  a  succinct  statement 
of  the  intermediate  steps  which  led  up  to  our  present  system. 
In  1820  it  was  discovered  by  Oersted  of  Copenhagen  that  the  mag- 
netic needle  in  the  field  of  a  current,  always  tended  to  place  itself  at 
right  angles  to  the  wire,  the  position  of  the  North  and  South  poles 
depending  on  the  direction  or  polarity  of  the  current.  This  discovery 
was  the  father  of  the  needle  system  and  of  the  galvanometer. 
In  1824,  Sturgeon  of  England  found  that  by  winding  a  bar,  or  horse 
shoe,  of  soft  iron  with  a  convolution  of  insulated  wire  and  passing  a 
current  through  this  circuit  the  iron  became  magnetized  for  the 
time  being,  ceasing  to  be  a  magnet  when  the  current  was  not  flowing. 
No  advantage  was  taken  of  this  fact  at  the  time,  principally  because 
the  instrument  was  not  strong  enough  to  do  any  work.  In  1826-7 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, made  the  important  discovery  that  an  iron  bar  or  horse  shoe  when 
torapped  tcith  numeroue  convolvtione  of  fine  insulated  wire,  formed  a 
strong  electro-magnet.  Henry  then  constructed  a  simple  form  of  bell 
telegraph,  which  consisted  of  a  magnetic  ^eedle  having  one  of  its  poles 
poised  between  the  two  poles  of  a  strong  electro-magnet.  The  other 
pole  of  the  needle  rested  in  proximity  to  a  bell.  On  passing  a  current 
through  a  wire  leading  to  and  from  the  magnet  the  needle  was  deflect- 
ed towards  one  pole  of  the  horse  shoe  and  the  other  end  consequently 
struck  the  bell.  This  simple  form  of  telegraph  was  operated  before 
the  Albany.  N.  T.  Institute  in  1828-9,  and  papers  read  before  the  Soci- 
ety by  Prof.  Henry,  explanatory  of  its  action  and  prospective  use. 
The  invention  was  before  and  afterwards  shown  t^  a  number  of 
experimental  scientists,  the  current  passing  out  of  the  building  over  a 
wire  several  hundred  feet  in  extent  raised  on  poles,  and  again  entering 
the  window  to  complete  the  circuit  Here  was  the  first  real  telegraph. 
The  single  Morse  system  consists,  at  present,  of  a  battery,  line,  re- 
lay and  key.  The  closing  of  the  key  produces  magnetium  in  the  relay's 
coils,  and  attracts  the  armature  towards  t  hem .  A  set  screw  prevents  their 
absolute  connection,  and  a  tensile  spring  pulls  the  armature  lever  back 
when  the  key  is  open.  By  this  successive  opening  and  dosing  of  cir- 
cuit, the  dots  and  dashes  are  sent  over  the  wire  for  the  oonvenienceof 
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the  f^OflTlnfi;  op«ni(oT.  Iflftch  ntation  ban  ft '  *  local  cizcnit^  worked  -wiA. 
f  mm  une  to  three  oellH  of  buttery.  Tbis  local  circait  in  opened  and  ckmed 
iiKlireetlr  hj  the  key  an«l  directly  by  the  motion  of  the  relay's  aimatxne 
leTer.  — 't*be  Itiw  renistanoe  mrttrninent  workin^j  on  the  local  cirtsmt  ia 
cnlli"!  A  HnuffiiEii,  q.'T.  The  circnit  is  worked  by  nmng  any  nmnber 
of  rtipR  uf  battery  according  to  the  length  of  line.  On  a  long  wire,  a 
rp|ieAter  in  put  in  at  an  intermediate  station,  and  additional  battery 
intruducpil.  Thin  repeater  conKists  of  a  donble  pet  of  inHmnnents  so 
connected  liy  lucsl  wires  that  any  signal  aent  at  either  end  will  be 
repeated.  Automatically,  to  the  fnrther  terminns.  There  have  been 
iuutimerablo  olaimnnts  to  the  different  forms  of  repeatera,  the  principal 
hiTeniors  being  IlickSf  Hawkins,  Milliken,  Toyea,  Bunnell,  Smith, 
EdlRuu,  Wuod.etal.  The  Grove  battery  was  formerly  naed  almost 
nniTprsAlly  in  the  t United  Htates  for  main  lines  and  the  Daniell'a  cell 
ftir  IocaIr  ;  but  both  these  forms  hare  recently  been  saperaeded  by  the 
Urarity,  whlnh  is  known  nnder  the  varions  names  of  CaUand,  Crowfoot, 
Rulphate  uf  Copper,  etc.  This  battery  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
]):inioU.  minus  its  dinphra^n — the  porous  enp-the  difference  being 
only  in  the  shnpe  and  position  of  the  zinc.  Its  popularity  for  general 
use,  arises  from  its  oi'oucmiy,  cleanliness  and  dnration.  Tlie  cnrrent  is 
stDsdr  but  n(ffc  intense  like  the  Grove,  hence  more  enps  are  needed  to 
prodtloe  A  ^iveu  electromotive  force.  Kelays,  sonnders,  etc.,  were 
formerly  nmde  without  regard  to  their  resistance.  Since  the  differen- 
tial gAltanometer  has  come  into  use,  however,  all  inaf  nnnents  are  con- 
si  ru(4ed  with  regnrd  to  their  use,  the  standard  resistance  for  relajs 
niMT  h(>iii  I  t  M)  oiimn  and  for  sounders  from  2  to  10  ohms.  [:i  what  are 
imIIc  I  Atitntuntio  systemfl,  the  work  is  done  by  machinery  ;  instead  of 
th>  n(>;M-ittor  handling  the  key  as  in  the  Mome  system,  a  wheel  or 
iieedliHrav>'ls  oyer  a  cylinder,  and  a  punched  paper  strip  passed  be- 
t\T«»e!i  tlieso  el'^olrodes  produces  the  make  and  break  of  circuit. 

In  (he  ueMlle  system,  the  right  and  loft  deflection  is  made  by  send- 
in  I  rflverseil  iMtrrenfs  on  two  Keys  by  batteries  of  different  polarity. 
In  the  Dt'piiKt  thedivir^ion  is  produootfby  currents  of  different  strength. 

tu  tli(^  Qt'VimprtiKX  A  combination  of  two  systems  is  made,  one  set 
nf  iminimoniR  nt  raoh  end  working  on  the  differential  or  double  cnr- 
r»Mif  plrtu.  nnd  the  nt her  set  being  actuated  by  reversals,  which  effect 
piiUri^  vl  felrtvfl  at  cither  end.  The  balance  of  rewHtance  is  maintained 
At  oil  her  end  of  the  linn  in  btith  the  Duplkx  and  Quadbuplex  systems, 
by  u^n  of  UliiMi^lrtls  nuil  (londonserR,  the  former  gauging  the  resistance 
And  ttm  Utter  nbm>rbing  the  surplusage  of  the  return  current.  In 
Gnvt's  ItxiiMDNto  HrsTRM,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  vibrations 
can  bo  commuuicttod  ovor  a  wire  to  affect  two  tuning  forks  of  equal 

i)i>wor.  fiot  X  And  Z  bo  two  stations  on  the  line.  Let  A,  B,  C,  D  and 
l*i  bo  instrumontH  at  X  in  uuision  with  instruments  A\  B\  C\  D'  and 
F/  at  Z.  Then  when  A  vibrates  it  will  affect  only  A'  without  disturb- 
lug  either  Bv  n*  t)'  or  £'.  vill  also  vibrate  simoltaneoosly, 
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O  with  C,  D  with  D\  E  with  E\  etc.    This  system  is  theoretically  a 
mnltiplez  of  infinite  po^er,  bat  not  practically  superior  to  qiiadrnplex. 

The  Morse  register — an  instrument  that  records  the  dots  und  dashes 
on  a  paper  tape  by  means  of  a  stylus  attached  to  the  armature  lever 
and  run  by  clock  work— is  now  used  only  where  the  operator  has  very 
little  telegraphing  to  do,  and  has  not  learned  to  read  by  sound.  The 
American  operator  found  that  the  ear  was  much  more  correct  and  quick 
than  the  eye ;  and  indeed  sound  reading  is  available  in  stormy  weather 
and  on  bad  working  lines,  where  the  register  would  be  of  no  use. 

The  Wheatstone  or  automatic  system  of  telegraph  is  open  to  serious 
objections.  In  the  Morse  system  the  message  to  be  transmitted  goes 
directly  to  the  sending  operator,  and  in  one  minute,  or  less  time,  it  is 
written  out  by  the  receiving  operator  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  In  the  automatic  system  the  message  is 
handed  to  the  puncher,  then  to  the  operator  to  be  transmitted,  and 
afterward  to  the  type-writer  at  the  other  end,  to  be  translated  from 
dots  and  dashes  to  legible  copy.  As  punching  and  type- writing  each 
consume  as  much  time  as  the  Morse  key  manipulation,  there  is  really 
no  ecomony  of  minutes  in  the  automatic. — only  a  saving  of  wires,  etc. 

Telegraphy  Edison's  AaromAtic. — In  this  machine  the  messages 
are  punched  out  on  long  ribbons  of  paper,  one  perforation  making  a 
dot,  and  two  small  perforations  and  a  large  perforation  over  them 
making  a  dash.  The  messages  are  received  in  Morse  characters  on 
chemically  prepared  paper.  At  the  receiving  station  a  sharp- pointed 
metal  pen,  which  is  in  circuit,  passes  over  the  prepared  papeV  when 
the  circuit  is  open;  no  marks  from  the  pen  are  to  bo  seen. 

Telegraph,  Electro-Uarmunic. — A  new  form  of  telegraph,  re- 
cently invented  by  Elisha  Gray,  who  accomplished  the  desirable  result 
of  multiple  transmission,  by  arranging  two  or  more  self  interrupting 
magnets  adjusted  to  different  rates  of  Tibration,  so  as  to  close  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  same  line  at  the  sending  station,  while  at  the  receiving 
station  all  the  currents  passed  through  a  series  of  electro- magnets 
equal  in  number  to  the  transmitters,  and  having  armatures  severally 
adjusted  to  their  respective  rates  of  vibration. 

Telegraph  Engineering. — The  locating  of  faults  in  ocean  cables 
or  land  lines,  testing  cables  daring  and  after  construction,  lighting 
houses  by  arc  or  incandescent  electric  lights,  laying  or  constructing 
lines,  testing  lightning  rods,  etc.,  etc.,  would  come  under  the  profes- 
sion of  telegraph  engineering.  So  perfect  ^s  the  science  of  electrical 
measurement  that  a  skilled  telegraph  engineer  can  locate  a  fault  in  a 
cable  within  a  few  rods  of  the  trouble. 

Telegraph,  Fac-Simile,  Edition's  and  Kenng's.— A  pencil,  or 
other  instrument,  is  used  to  mark  the  paper,  and  the  message  is  then 
mounted  on  an  insulating  cylinder  for  transmission.  The  message  is 
received  at  the  receiving  office  on  chemically  prepared  jiaper. 
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Telegrrapli,  Gray'*  Harmonic— An  apparatus  for  tlie  transmis- 
sion  by  a  single  wire  of  several  series  of  electric  currents,  which  are 
divided  at  the  receiving  end  by  apparatus  of  a  form  -which  permits 
the  simultaneous  reception  of  several  messages.  See  **  Telegraph 
and  Telephone/'  23  Park  Row,  New  York,  April  15th,  1882. 

Telesrraph,  Aatomatic  Transmitter,  Hntc*hiiisoiiV— A  mes- 
sage strip  is  prepared  by  weaving  a  non-conducting  strip  between  the 
alternate  tongues  of  two  conducting  strips,  the  dots  and  dashes  being 
dependent  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  tongue  to  the  non-conduct- 
inc:  strip.    See  **  Official  Gazette,"  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  March  14, 1882. 

Telegraph,  Johnsou'A  Seeret* — An  improved  telegraph  for  trans- 
mitting secret  messages  over  ordinary  lines.  The  message  is. received 
on  a  printed  slip  by  the  one  for  whom  it  is  intended.  See  £ng.  Pat. 
No.  8,812,  or  **  Engineering,"  April,  1882. 

Telegraph,  Morsels. — This  telegraph  depends  on  the  power  of  the 
current  to  develop  magnetism  in  soft  iron,  and  hence  is  called  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph.  In  the  receiving  instrument  one  of  the 
screw-cups  is  connected  with  the  wire  from  the  distant  station,  and 
the  other  with  the  earth.  The  current  traverses  the  coils  of  the  elec- 
tro magnet,  and  draws  down  the  keeper  and  the  arm  of  the  lever  to 
which  it  is  attached.  The  other  end  of  the  lever  is  raised,  pressing  a 
steel  ])oint,  or  style,  against  a  strip  of  paper,  which  is  unrolled  from 
the  bobbin  above,  and  moved  steadily  along  by  clockwork.  When 
the  current  from  the  distant  station  is  broken,  the  shorter  arm  of  the 
lever  is  released  by  the  electro-magnet,  the  longer  arm  falls  back  by 
its  weight,  and  the  style  ceases  to  press  against  the  paper.  If  the 
style  is  raised  for  a  moment  only,  a  dot  is  made;  if  for  a  longer  time, 
a  dash.  The  alphabet  used  is  made  up  by  the  combination  of  dots  and 
dashes.  Telbgrafh  Systems  are  numerous.  The  Morse,  the  Dup- 
lex, Quadruplez,  Harmonic,  the  Type-Printing  telegraphs  of  Hughes, 
Phelps,  and' the  ** Rapid"  automatic  systems,  are  largely  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  several  of  the  first  above  named  in  Europe.  In 
nearly  every  country  the  Morse  system  maintains  its  supremacy. 

Telegraph,  ^^reer's. — For  full  account  see  specification  No.  2101. 
18th  June  1878,  British  patent  office,  also,  Electrical  Towers,  or  Greer's 
Electrical  Towers. 

Tele^aph,  F.  W.  Jones'  Sextnplex.— A  remarkable  invention 
by  the  President  of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society.  The  claim  is 
as  follows:  A  system  for  simultaneous  transmission  upon  a  single 
conductor,  consisting  of  the  combination  of  a  fragment  of  said  con- 
ductor, whose  ends  may  be  reversed  by  means  of  a  polechanging  key 
in  respect  to  the  earth  and  main  line  connections.  See  '*  Official  Pat. 
Gaz.,"  Feb.  28th,  1882. 

Telegraph,  Keggo. — See  Automatic. 

Telegniph,  Multiple. — See  Duplex  and  Quadruplex. 

T^l^raph,  Mirror  Sptem.— The  most  delicate  of  all  systems 
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of  ^legrrapliy,  and  it  is  used  only  on  long  ocean  cables.  The  letters 
are  read  hy  the  deflections  of  a  spot  of  light  to  the  right  or  left  of  a 
zero  point  upon  a  suioable  scale.  A  bobbin  of  small  wire  surrounds  a 
small  mirror,  which  is  suspended  py  a  single  thread  of  silk.  On  the 
back  of  the  mirror  is  a  very  small  magnet.  A  beam  of  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  small  mirror,- and  this  beam  is  reflected  back  upon  a  scale. 
The  movement  of  the  reflected  light  to  the  right  or  left  serves  to  give 
the  necessary  letters  to  form  the  telegram. 

Telegraph  Poles. — lu  the  United  States  and  Canada,  timber  is 
used  for  poles;  in  the  East  and  some  parts  of  Europe,  iron  poles  are 
used.  Chestnut  and  white  cedar  poles  are  about  the  best.  In  Europe 
the  poles  are  saturated  with  preservative  solutions. 

Telegraph,  <{aaUniplex,  Field's. — The  combination,  substan- 
tially,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  of  a  key  provided  with  one  circuit 
spring  playing  between  a  resting  and  a  working  contact;  a  key  pro- 
vided with  two  independent  circuit  springs,  each  playing  between  a 
resting  and  a  working  contact.  See  **  Official  Gazette,"  Feb.  22d,  1882. 

Telegraph,  Uoos  &  Ostrogorich's  Automatic  Type.— The  ob- 
ject of  this  apparatus  is  to  attain  great  rapidity  of  transmission,  and 
it  is  based  on  the  apparatus  of  Prof.  Hughes,  with  type  wheels,  print- 
ing by  continuous  movement,  etc.  See  '*  Telegraphic  Journal,"  Lon- 
don, April  1st,  1882. 

Telegraph,  Mnith's  Kapid. — A  most  remarkable  and  ingenious 
invention,  which  effectually  overcomes  all  difficulties  due  to  long 
lines.  The  relay  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  that  the  armature 
need  only  make  partial  strokes  between  the  breaks  due  to  the  dashes 
and  dots  in  the  Morse  system.     See  **  Teleg  Journal,"  April  1st,  1882. 

Telegraph,  Syphou  Recorder. — This  wonderful  system,  in- 
Tented  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  is  so  arranged  as  actually  to  delineate 
upon  paper  the  very  irregular  movements  of  the  mirror  galvanometer 
needle.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  rectangular  coil  of  exceedingly 
fine  insulated  wire,  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  mag- 
net, which  in  worked  by  a  local  battenr. 

Telegraph  Tablt^,  Bevolvinff. — ^This  is  an  improved  revolving 
telegraph  table,  patented  by  Mr.  John  L.  Garber,  of  Greenville,  Ohio. 
The  table  is  divided  by  glass  partitions  into  a  series  of  subdivisions 
for  the  several  sets  of  instruments.  Each  compartment  of  the  table 
.  requires  four  strips  of  metal  around  the  central  post,  a  sejmrato  wire 
?  leading  from  each  ring  to  their  respective  instruments  on  the  table, 
the  wires  being  placed  in  a  sludlow  groove  directly  back  of  the  rings 
and  metal  collar.  The  central  post  revolves  in  the  central  hollow  leg 
of  the  table,  and  the  hollow  leg  is  provided  with  a  series  of  contact 
springs,  consisting  of  a  segmental  plate  attached  to  a  countersunk 
stem  fitting  into  a  socket,  and  pressed  against  the  plates  or  rings  of 
the  centnd  post  by  a  spiral  spring;  these  contact  springs,  or  their 
sockets,  are  connected  with  the  l<^al  battery  or  main  line.    To  the 
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nnder  side  of  the  table  is  fastened  a  perforated  ring,  into  tlie  apertare 
of  which  a  vertical  locking  l)ar  fits,  which  is  pressed  upward  by  a 
suitable  spring,  and  can  be  withdrawn  hy  depressing  a  foot  lever  on 
the  under  side  of  the  base  frame  ef  the  table.  When  the  operator 
wishes  to  use  any  certain  set  of  instruments  he  depresses  the  foot 
lever,  which  permits  the  table  to  be  turned  until  the  desired  set  of  in- 
struments is  in  front  of  the  operator,  who  does  not  leave  his  seat.  The 
foot  lever  being  released  the  table  is  locked  in  position.  This  table 
may  be  arrang^  for  two,  three,  or  more  sets  of  instruments,  the  num- 
ber of  rings  and  contact  springs  varying  accordingly.  The  advantage 
of  this  device  will  be  apparent  to  telegraphic  engineers  and  operatoi^. 
The  removal  or  insertion  of  switch  plugs  or  the  turning  of  plugs  is 
entirely  avoided,  the  necessary  change  being  made  automatically  as 
the  table  is  turned. 

Telegraph,  Type-Printing.— An  American  invention  by  which 
the  messages  appear  in  Roman  letters.  Profs.  Hughes,  Phelps  and 
Wheatstone,  are  the  chief  inventors  in  this  line. 

Telegraph,  Wheal  stone's  Antomatic— See  Wheatstone. 

Telephoiography. — The  science  of  transmitting  pictures  to  a  dis- 
tance by  telegraph. 

Telegraph  >Vire. — The  best  wire  for  telegraphic  use  is  made  from 

Sure  Swedish  charcoal  iron,  and  is  galvanized  to  protect  it  from  oxi- 
ation.  The  usual  size  is  No.  9  or  No.  8,  although  some  few  lines  have 
been  built  of  No.  4  wire.  In  joining,  the  end  of  each  wire  is  closely 
turned  around  the  other  half  a  dozen  times  and  cut  off  short.  The 
joint  should  be  dipped  in  solder. 

Transmission,  Double.— See  Duplex. 

Telegraph  Wires,  Uudergiound.— In  Europe  the  cables  contain 
from  five  to  seven  wires,  each  insulated  with  gutta  percha,  and  the 
whole  prot<»cted  with  an  armor  of  iron  wires  or  iron  pipe.  This  sys- 
tem has  proved  both  cheap  and  practical.  In  France  lines  that  have 
been  buritnl  for  twenty-five  years  are  working  well,  and  with  little  or 
no  exponsa  The  larger  proportion  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
has  consisted  of  copper  wires,  insulated  first  with  gutta  percha,  and  the 
gutta  j^ercha  protected  from  the  atmosphere  by  a  covering  of  tar  or 
tarred  tape.  These  wires  are  drawn  through  a  pipe.  The  disposition 
of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  wires,  and  wires  for  electric  lighting,  has 
become  a  serious  problem  in  all  large  cities.  A  system  of  sub- ways 
which  shall  hold  all  the  municipal  appliances  now  carried  underground, 
and  in  which  the  wires  now  carried  over  the  roofs  of  houses  and  along 
the  streets  shall  also  be  housed,  is  what  is  needed  in  place  of  stringing 
them  upon  high  poles  along  the  highways.  See  Underground  Lines. 

Telegrapher. — One  who  sends  telegraphic  messages;  a  telegraphic 
operator;  a  telegraphist,  in  England,  is  a  manipulating  *' clerk." 

Telegraphing  ft*om  a  Moving  Train. — This  invention  enables 
each  freight  or  passenger  train  to  have  its  own  telegraph  office.     Two 
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wires  are  saspended  directly  over  the  track,  and  above  the  moving 
train.  They  are  parallel,  and  eighteen  inches  apart.  One  'wire  is 
connected  with  a  beittery  at  terminal  station.  They  are  so  suspended 
that  light-running  wheels  can  run  along  them  from  one  end  of  tne 
road  to  the  other.  The  wheels  are  insulated  from  each  other,  but  are 
connected  with  wires  that  pass  down  the  roof  of  the  car  to  the  oper- 
ating instrument,  and  through  it  to  complete  the  circuit.  As  the  car 
moves,  the  wheels  are  drawn  along  the  wires  just  above  it,  and  a  con- 
stant current  of  electricity  is  maintained  between  the  initial  and  ter- 
minal stations,  through  the  moving  car.  The  great  value  of  the  in- 
vention will  be  its  preservation  of  life  and  property  by  preventing  col- 
lisions. Upon  leaving  a  station  all  communication  is  cut  off  until  it 
reaches  the  next  station.  With  offices  upon  each  moving  train,  and 
constant,  uninterrupted  communication — not  only  with  the  head  office 
but  with  all  trains  moving  on  the  same  track — collisions  would  be  im- 
possible. When  not  in  use  for  railroad  business,  the  lines  can  be  em- 
ployed for  the  transmission  of  ordinary  messages. 

Telegraphy,  Aatographic. — A  system  by  which  the  messages  are 
transmitcea  in  the  handwriting  of  the  writer.  The  message  or  picture 
to  be  copied  upon  a  metallic  surface  with  non-metallic  ink,  and  placed 
upon  a  metallic  cylinder  connect-ed  with  a  main  battery. 

Telologae  — Instr.  for  optical  telegraphy,  invented  by  Capt.  Grumet. 

Telemeteorograph. — An  instrument  for  registering  meteorological 
observations  by  telegraph. 

Telemeteorograph. — An  automatic  and  self -registering  meteoro- 
lo^cal  observatory,  consisting  of  a  barometer,  two  thermometers,  and 
a  Robinson  anemometer.     See  '*  Telegraph  Journal,"  March  25,  1882. 

Telephone. — (1)  An  instrument  for  reproducing  sounds,  especially 
articulate  speech,  at  a  distance,  by  the  aid  of  electricity  or  electro- 
magnetism.  It  consists  of  a  device  by  which  currents  of  electricity 
pnSuced  by  sounds,  and  exactly  corresponding  in  duration  and  inten- 
sity to  the  vibrations  of  the  air  which  attend  them,  are  transmitted  to 
a  distant  station,  and  there,  acting  on  suitable  mechanism,  reproduce 
similar  sounds  by  repeating  the  vibrations.  Bell,  Gray,  Reis,  Edison, 
Navez,  Pollard,  Gamier,  Hellesen,  Thomson,  Houston,  McTighe,  Ber- 
liner, and  Lockwood,  are  the  principal  inventors  of  telephones.  The 
majority  of  electricians  give  Bell  the  credit  of  being  the  inventor,  al- 
though many  claim  that  EHisha  Grav  is  the  inventor. 

Telephone— (2)  Farrar's.Kels'.Bell's,  Edison's,  DolbrarV.— The 
following  diagrams  will  explain  the  successive  steps  iu  th«  develop- 
ment of  this  instrument. 

Among  the  earliest  attempts  to  transmit  sound  by  the  agency  of 
electricity,  was  that  of  Dr.  Page,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  about  the  year 
1837.  It  consisted  of  a  bar  of  iron,  around  which  was  wonnd  a  coil 
of  wire.  When  a  current  was  passed  through  this,  and,  indeed  every 
time  it  was  magnetized  or  demagnetized,  it  gave  out  a  sound,  the  cause 
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of  which  was  understood  to  be  molecular  disturbance  whereby  the  bar 
was  lengthened.  The  break  piece  he  employed  was  an  automatic 
one — an  electro- magnetic  and  contact  breaker;  and  the  sound  could  be 
heard  at  some  distance. 

Next  Mr.  Farrar,  of  New  Hampshire,  made  an  electric  telephone  to 
transmit  sounds  of  different  pitch.  He  employed  an  electro-magnet 
with  a  vibrating  armature,  something  like  this  diagram  ;  for  his  trans- 
mitter he  employed  a  device  consisting  of  vibrating  reeds 
which  could  be  manipulated  by  the  ordinary  keys  of  a 
melodeon  or  pianO,  opening  and  closing  the  circuit  like 
Helmholtz's  tuning  forks,  or  like  some  of  the  devices 
employed  in  quadruples  telegraphy.  With  this  appara- 
tus he  transmitted  tunes,but  not  speech.  Soon  after  this, 
Helmholtz  employed  vibrating  tuning  forks  with  electro- 
magnets. 

In  18a0-63,  PhUip  Reis,  of  Germany,  invented  the 
transmitter  of  articulate  speech,  liM^ing  a  shallow  cham- 
ber represented  in  Fig.  1.  For  a  receiver  he  adopted  at  first,  Page's — 
a  straight  rod  of  iron  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  wire  in  electric  circuit 
with  the  transmitter;  in  1863  he  invented  a  receiver  in  which  an  arma- 
ture was  placed  in  front  of  an  electro-magnet  in  order  to  utilize  the 
magnetic  induction  to  produce  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  armature. 
(See  diagram  1.)    In  order  to  vary  a  current  of  electricity  so  as  to  re- 
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produce  at  a  distance  the  vibrations  of  the  human  voice,  he  used  a  cu- 
bical box  having  a  membrane  diaphragm  at  the  top  and  a  mouth  piece 
in  connection  with  the  inner  part.  On  this  membrane  was  fastened  a 
strip  of  platinum,  and  a  small  piece  of  platinum  wire  rested  upon  this 
strip,  completing  the  electric  circuit.  Reis  knew  that  a  drumhead  or 
diaphragm,  when  vibrating,  must  constantly  vary  the  pressure  upon 
it  of  any  body  in  contact  with  it.  In  his  transmitter  the  strength  of  a 
current  of  electricity  varied  with  the  varying  degree  of  pressure, 
which  was  brought  about  between  the  contact  surfaces ;  and  whether 
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or  not  there  was  entire  break  of  contact,  depended  solely  on  the  am- 
plitude of  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm. 

In  1876  Prof.  A.  G.  Bell  brought  forward  another  system.  He 
placed  in  one  circuit  two  similar  instruments,  each  provided  with  an 
armature  in  front  of  its  proper  pole,  and  he  expected  that  words 
spoken  to  one  armature  would  be  heard  by  a  listener  at  the  other  end. 
In  this  case  the  two  magnets  were  included  in  the  same  circuit  with  a 
battery,  and  any  motion  of  the  armature  in  the  one  would  vary  the 
current  on  the  line. 

An  improvement  on  that  system  was  soon  made,  in  which  perma- 
nent magnets  were  substituted  for  the  electro-magnets  and  the  battery 
Vt'as  dispensed  with,  as  illustrated  in  diagram  No.  8.     But  the  instro. 
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mcnt  was  very  limited  in  its  applications.  Under  certain  conditions  it 
could  be  used  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles;  but  it  was  not  efficient, 
and  it  became  necc^ssary  to  find  some  means  to  increase  its  usefulness. 
To  this  end  Mr.  Edison  invented  his  transmitter.  He  used  such  rela- 
tively poor  conductors  as  plumbago  and  lampblack,  the  conductivity 
of  wbich  varied  with  the  degree  of  compactness  to  which  they  were 
subject,  as  illustrated  in  the  well-known  Clerac's  tube.  Prof.  Hughes 
discovered  that  gas  carbon  when  in  an  unconstrained  state,  was  more 
efficient  than  the  platinum  used  in  the  Reis  instrument ;  and  in  his 
transmitter,  represented  in  Fig.  4,  the  substitution  of  carbon  for  plati- 
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tliat  render  it  one  of  the  best  tliat  lias  yet  been  invented.      This  is  the 
present  Bell  system. 
In  Fig.  No.  5,  we  have  the  last  of  this  series,  the  Dolbbab  Tele- 
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PHONE.  In  this  system,  unlike  the  others,  electric  motive  force  is  in- 
dispensable. An  ordinary  induction  coil,  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
turns,  afEords  the  high  electro-motive  force  essential  for  working  this  in- 
strument; we  thus  have  a  Reis*  transmitter  connected  with  an  induction 
coil,  connected  with  a  receiver.  In  the  Reis  system,  electricity  is 
transformed  into  magnetism,  and  this  into  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 
plate.  In  Dolbear's  the  electric  transformation  is  but  a  single  one — 
the  electricity  being  transformed  inmiediately  into  the  vibratory  mo- 
tion without  the  intermediation  of  magnetism.  On  account  of  the 
electro  motive  force,  the  matter  of  resistance  does  not  enter  it  as  a 
factor,  as  in  electro  magnetism.  It  is  not  neccessary  to  have  a  return 
circuit ;  for  the  receivers  have  but  a  single  terminal,  and  the  sounds 
are  not  inferior  in  loudness  to  the  two- terminal  leceiver.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  that  there  should  be  two  plates,  or  that  the  receiver 
should  be  connected  with  the  line  wire,  to  produce  sounds  distinctly 
audible.  It  has  been  used  with  satisfactory  results  on  a  line  40  miles 
in  length,  and  also,  during  a  storm,  over  the  line  of  the  Kapid  Tele- 
graph Co. ,  between  New  York  and  Boston,  256  miles  long. 

Telephone. — (3)  An  American  invention — is  a  device  for  transmitt- 
mg  to  a  distance  over  an  electric  circuit,  and  accurately  reproducing  at 
any  desired  place  various  kinds  of  sounds,  including  those  of  the  hu- 
man voice.  The  function  of  the  telephone  is  analogous  to  that  of  a 
speaking  tube  capable  of  great  extension,  through  which  conversation 
may  be  carried  on  as  readily  as  with  persons  in  the  same  room.  In 
1874  Gray  was  able  to  transmit  the  tone,  pitch,  intensity,  and  rhythm 
of  sounds  to  a  distance.  In  1876  Bell  invented  an  improvement  in  the 
apparatus  for  the  transmission  and  reproduction  of  articulate  speech, 
in  which  magneto-electric  currents  were  superposed  upon  a  voltaic 
circuit,  and  actuated  an  iron  diaphragm  attached  to  a  magnet.   In  1876 
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Dolbear  substituted  permanent  magnets  in  place  of  the  electro-mag- 
nets and  battery  previously  employed,  and  utilized  the  same  instru- 
ment for  sending  and  receiving.  In  1877  Edison  applied  the  dis- 
covery of  the  variation  of  resistance  which  carbon  and  certain  other 
semi-conductors  undergo  when  sul)jected  to  a  change  of  pressure. 
By  this  means  he  varied  the  strength  of  the  battery  current  in  unison 
with  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  the  vocal  utterances,  but  at  the  same  time 
also  t)btained  louder  articulation. 

Telephones  Without  Diaphragrm.s. — (4)  M.  Ader  has  succeeded  in 
malting  a  telephone  without  a  diaphragm  speak  more  loudly  and  with 
less  alteration  of  voice,  than  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  a  small 
mo Jel  of  the  ordinary  telephone.  Lockwood's  form  of  telephone  is 
one  of  the  best  not  having  diaphragms.  Cork  entirely  surrounds  the 
small  pieces  of  carbon.  With  this  telephone  the  inventor  communi- 
cated  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles.  Cork  seems  to  be  the  only 
substance  that  takes  the  place  of  a  diaphragm  in  Lockwood's  telephone. 

Telephone,  AderV. — (5)  An  instrument  that  has  power  to  mag- 
nify transmitted  sounds.  If  a  song  is  hummed  in  front  of  the  micro- 
plioue  attached  to  the  instrument,  the  song  will  be  produced  as  a  full 
quartet.  It  is  formed  of  four  trumpets,  whose  mouth-pieces  are  at- 
tached to  a  vibrating  diaphragm.  Its  interior  arrangement  has  been 
kept  secret  by  the  inventor,  as  it  is  the  only  known  instrument  that  is 
able  to  increase  sounds  transmitted  through  the  air.  It  is  rightly 
named  a  microphone,  as  it  does  for  the  ear  what  the  microscope  does 
for  the  eye  At  present  it  is  only  able  to  reproduce  musical  sounds, 
but  M.  Ader  hopes  soon  to  magnify  and  reproduce  articulate  speech, 
so  that  a  person  whose  hearing  is  defective  can  hear  without  placing 
the  instrument  to  his  ear  He  may  possibly  do  this,  for  all  telephones 
commenced  by  transmitting  musical  sounds  only. 

Telephone,  Ander's. — v6)  This  is  a  transmitter  and  receiver  com- 
bined, the  transmitter  being  of  the  Hunning's  type,  in  which  both 
are  in  circuit.  By  this  means  the  inventor  claims  that  the  sound- 
waves during  transmission  act  equally  on  the  receiver,  and  receive, 
and  practically  eliminate  its  resistance,  besides  conducing  to  clear- 
ness of  articulation. 

Telephone,  A.  G.  Bell's.— (7)  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  called  Beirs  tele- 
phone the  "wonder  of  wonders,"  and  it  son  attracted  universal  at- 
tention. It  reproduces  articulate  words  perfectly.  Bell  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  to  employ  the  undulatory  currents  which  made  it 
po3.sible  to  solve  the  problem  of  transmitting  speech.  Permanent 
magnets  may  be  employed  instead  of  voltaic  batteries.  The  whole 
importance  of  the  invention  rests  on  the  intervention  of  undulatory 
currents,  which  are  indispensable  for  reproduction  of  human  speech. 
Mr.  Bell's  claim  to  priority  on  this  question  has  bi^n  recognized  by 
the  American  Patent  Office,  although  Mr.  Gray's  friends  claim  that 
he  receives  a  royalty  on  every  telephone  sold.     Telephone  exchanges 
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hafe  been  introdnoed  in  neatly  all  parte  of  the   world,   and  in  the 
TIntted  StKtea  the  Bell  telephonsa  are  now  used  almost  eicloiiiTely. 

Teirpbane,  Bottcber'a. — (8j  This  is  compoited  of  a  cylindrical  cop- 
per box,  14  oentimeters  in  diameter  and  5  centimeters  higb,  in  which 
the  different  details  are  placed.  A  moyable  cover  with  an  opening  in 
its  center,  oloaea  the  bos.    See  "Eleotrioiau,"  Uuch  Ilth,  1883. 


The  magne  s    n    h  a  Telephone  being 

Fas    on   s  h    dsupended    erein  by  means 

it  n  screw  and  Ete     »    e      H  n  e    ho  ma  ne  a  can  wi  hi n  certain  lira- 

ts  share  in  llio  vibration  of  the  membmne,  but  ID  the  reverse  direc- 

ion.     See  American  Electrician.  July,  1682. 

Telephone,  Bennett's  Acoustic— (6)  A  recently  invented  string 
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telephone.  In  tills  telephone  the  curved  speaking  tube,  which  is  also 
used  for  hearing,  terminates  flush  with  the  front  side  of  the  case.  See 
'*  Scien.  Am."  April  29th  1883. 

.Teiephouic  Alarm. — The  Perrodon  system.  M.  Perrodon,  of  tho 
French  artillery,  has  improved  the  system,  invented  by  M.  M.  Dutertre 
and  Gona vault,  by  a  self  acting  call.  For  this  purpose  he  placed  a 
spring  contact  before  the  diaphragm,  combined  with  the  diaphragm 
and  the  electro-magnetic  system  so  as  to  form  a  vibrator.  The  vibra- 
tions thus  produced  are  strong  enough  to  resound  in  an  ordinary  tele- 
phone  and  make  the  call  audible  notwithstanding  external  noises.  A 
small  plate  of  tin-foil  is  glued  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  end  of  the  telephone  coil  wire  is  connected  below  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mouthpiece  with  a  silver  wire  soldered  to  a  spring  plate 
wbich  constitutes  the  contact  of  the  vibrator.  This  spring  plate, 
slightly  curved,  is  fixed  below  one  of  the  binding  screws  of  the  tele- 
phone and  terminates  at  its  free  end  in  a  regulating  screw  by  which 
the  interval  between  the  contacts  can  be  regulated  and  the  instrument 
can  bo  arranged  as  a  telephonic  organ.  To  do  this,  the  screw  can  be 
withdrawn  and  inserted  in  a  nut  which  establishes  connection  between 
the  line  and  the  telephone  coil.  It  is  easy  to  adapt  an  ordinary  tele- 
phone to  this  system. 

Telephone,  Brown  &  Saunders'. — By  this  telephone  one  line 
can  ho  used  by  a  number  of  instruments,  and  this,  too,  without  dan- 
ger of  any  one  but  the  right  person  overhearing  the  conversation. 
Twelve  telephones  can  be  placed  on  same  line.  See  "  Scientific  Am. 
Sup.,"  April  1,  1882. 

Telephone  Transmitter,  Berliner's.— A  telephone  transmitter 
consisting  essentially  of  a  diaphragm,  in  combination  with  a  button,  or 
mass  of  conducting  pellets,  globules,  or  similar  well-rounded  particles, 
which  can  be  vibrated  tinder  the  action  of  sound  waves. 

Telephone,  Chinnock's. — The  receiver  of  this  telephone  works 
without  any  vibrating  diaphragm,  and  the  inventor  claims  that  it  will 
overcome  Prof.  Bell's  patent. 

Telephone  Condenser. — A  Bell  or  electro-magnetic  telephone. 

Telephone,  Keceivin?,  Cnttriss  &  Millikeu's.— This  R—  con- 
sists of  a  resonant  plate,  membrai;ie,  or  body,  a  device  for  communicat- 
ing vibrations  to  the  same  by  f  rictional  contact.  See  ^'Official  Patent 
Gazette,"  April  18th,  1882. 

Telephone,  Dol  bear's. — The  induction  coiFs  primary  is  on  tho 
circuits  with  the  battery  and  transmitter.  The  receivers  are  each  con- 
nected with  a  single  terminal  of  the  secondary  wire  of  the  coil.  Tho 
receiver  is  formed  of  two  parallel  metallic  plates,  separated  from  eacli 
other  by  a  thin  layer  of  air.  Prominent  among  the  advantages  of  it 
are  its  cajmbilities  for  transmitting  speech  over  long  lines  of  wire,  and 
its  freedom  from  induction.  The  words  of  the  speaker  come  clearly 
to  the  ear  without  the  bubbling,  crackling,  sputtering,  and  whizzing 
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noises  heard  in  otUer  telephones.  Telephones  have  worked  for  short 
distances  on  cables.     Dr.  Herges  telephone  is  the  best  for  this  use. 

Telephone,  Urawbua^h's. — It  is  claimed  hj  some  that  this  was 
the  first  telephone  ever  invented.  In  1861,  Drawbaugh  invented  a  ma- 
chine which  carried  Koond  by  means  of  a  voltaic  battery.  In  1871,  be 
mode  a  magneto-electrical  instrument  which  transmitted  speech.  See 
'•Operator,"  April  Ist  and  March  15, 1882. 

Telephone,  £dison'8. — ^The  Edison  telephone,  like  Mr.  Gray's,  is 
based  upjn  the  action  of  undulatory  currents,  determined  by  the  vari- 
ations in  the  resistance  of  a  moderately  good  conductor,  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  circuits;  and  the  vibrations  of  a  diaphragm  before  which 
the  speaker  stands,  react  upon  it  when  a  lozenge  of  carbon  is  intro- 
duced into  a  circuit  between  two  conducting  plates,  one  of  which  is 
movable.  This  lozenge  is  pressed-  gently  by  a  tympan.  There  is 
no  magnet.  The  currents  flowing  in  the  circuits  between  the  two  tele- 
phones pass  through  the  carbon  lozenge.  They  are  capable  of  modify- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  circuit  abuost  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  them  by  the  movable  plate;  and  it  was  found  tliat 
in  order  to  obtain  the  undulatory  currents  necessary  for  the  production 
of  articulate  sounds,  it  was  enough  to  introduce  a  disk  of  plumbago 
or  of  lampblack  between  the  vibrating  plate  of  a  telephone  and  a  pla- 
tinum plate  placed  in  connection  with  the  battery.  £dison's  carbon 
telephone  was  tested  between  New  York  and  Philadelpha  on  a  line 
106  miles  long,  which  ran  parallel  to  other  wires,  and  it  worked  well, 
while  the  other  telephones  did  not.  It  was  worked  with  two  cells  and 
a  small  induction  coil. 

Telephonp,  Edison*8  Cliemical.— A  telephone  which  embraces 
some  of  the  features  of  his  electro-motograph.  The  receiver  consists 
of  a  resonator  and  a  drum  mounted  on  an  axis  and  turned  by  a  winch. 
A  paper  band,  wound  upon  a  reel,  passes  over  the  drurti,  of  which  the 
surface  is  rough  ;  and  a,  point  tipped  with  platinum  and  fitted  to  the  end  of 
a  spring  which  is  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  resonator,  presses  strongly  on 
the  paper.  The  current  from  the  battery  first  directed  on  the  spring,  pas- 
ses by  the  platinum  point  through  the  chemical  paper  and  returns  by  the 
drum  to  the  battery.  On  turning  the  winch  the  paper  moves  forward, 
and  the  normal  friction  which  is  produced  between  the  paper  and  the 
platinum  point,  pushes  the  point  forward,  while  producing  a  tension 
on  one  side  of  the  resonator. 

Telephone,  Freeman's  Elcetiic. — The  claim  is  as  follows:  The 
combination  substantially  of  the  diaphragm,  the  two  electrodes,  the 
mainspring  for  forcing  one  electrode  against  the  other,  and  the  latter 
against  the  diaphragm.  This  patent  Las  been  withdrawn.  See  *'U. 
S.  Pat.  Gazette,"  March  21st,  1882. 

Telephone,  Graves — Was  invented  in  1874.  In  an  early  model  he 
made  use  of  an  induction  coil  with  two  helices,  one  over  the  other. 
The  contact-breaker,  which  was  vibrating,  was  multiple,  and  produced 
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vibrations  numeifotis  enough  to  emit  sounds.  In  Gray's  last  system, 
two  telephones,  side  by  side,  are  used.  In  another  model  there  are 
four  telephones,  side  by  side,  and  the  effects  are  wonderful.  Many  re- 
gard Gray  as  the  inventor  of  the  telephone. 

Telephone,  Hale's. — In  the  receiver  of  this  telephone  the  dia- 
phragm is  fixed  at  its  center,  but  is  capable  of  vibrating  at  its  perime- 
ter.    See  ''Patent,  No.  254,642." 

Telephone^  Harmonic— an  invention  of  Elisha  Gray — ^lias  for  its 
objest  the  simultaneous  transmission  of  two  or  more  communications 
in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions. 

Telephone,  Reeeiying  Instr.,  Hale's.— This  has  a  diaphragm 
which  is  fixed  at  the  center,  but  capable  of  vibrating  at  its  i^rimeter, 
and  between  its  perimeter  and  center  of  an  electro- magnet.  See  '* Of- 
ficial Gazette,"  Nov.  7th,  1882. 

Telephone  Tabe,  Jacobson's.— An  invention  in  which  a  tube  is 
applied  to  the  frame  of  the  transmitter  so  that  sounds  are  concentrated 
•on  the  diaphragm.  To  modify  the  loud  tones  of  the  voice,  a  slide  is 
opened.  The  tube  largely  prevents  the  transmission  of  other  sounds 
than  those  of  the  speaker's  voice.  The  inside  of  the  tube  is  lined  with 
soft  material  to  modify  harsh  tones. 

Telephone  Receirer,  Lockwood's.— In  this  R—  a  reduced  flexi- 
ble extension  of  the  magnet  core  is  in  contact  witli  a  piece  of  carbon 
attached  to  the  center  of  a  diaphragm  made  of  cork.  The  molecular 
Tibrations  of  the  magnet  are  communicated  to  the  carbon.  See  "Re- 
ceiver," also  •'U.  S.  Patent  256,907,"  and  '*256,906." 

Telephone,  Lockwood^S. — This  telephone  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple or  molecular  disturbance  and  the  suppression  of  all  vibration.  It 
has  worked  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  miles.  It  is  composed 
of  an  iron  cylinder,  cork,  and  three  pieces  of  carbon.  No  substance 
will  answer  the  purpose  in  this  telephone  but  cork.  Patents  have  been 
granted  to  the  inventor  in  thirty  different  countries. 

Telephone,  Modiflcation  of. — ^Mr.  Gower  has  recently  made  anew 
system  of  telephone  withoat  a  battery,  which  not  only  reproduces 
speech  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  nine  yards  from  the 
instrurmnt,  but  will  also  transmit  when  the  speaker  is  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  sending  instrument.  It  works  without  batteries,  and 
the  sounds  are  even  more  distinct  than  those  of  ordinary  telephones. 
Th3  horse-shoe  magnet  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  renders  it  more 
powerful.     The  diaphragm  is  of  thick  tin. 

Telephone,  Thornberry's  Receiyer.— The  action  of  this  telephone 
U  du3  to  the  contraction  of  a  spiral  nuw^et  core  under  the  influence  of 
th'i  current  traversmg  the  bobbins.  Invented  by  H.  S.  Thornberry, 
Winona,  Minn.     See  "Scientific  Review,"  April  7th,  1882. 

Telfiphime,  Thermo-Electrlc— .V  form  of  telephone  invented  by 
Prof.  Bell.  A  sensitive  tbermo^pile  is  placed  in  front  of  a  diaphragm 
at  ieach  end  of  a  line  of  wirte,  in  the  cirfcult  of  which  are  included  long 
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resistance  receiving  iDstraments.    See  "Tliermo-Eleciric  Teleplione." 

Telephone  Transmitter. — Hopkins'  Claim:  In  a  telephone  trans- 
mitter a  hydrostatic  column  confined  by  a  flexible  diapliragm  in  com- 
bination with  a  movable  electrode.     See  **  Official  Gazette."  May  2. 

Telephone,  Tan  R^r^selberffhe's. — A  telephone  desipied  for  the 
purpose  of  counteractmg  the  ejects  of  induction  on  land  lines  and  of 
condensation  in  cables.  Inventor  claims  it  has  worked  through  sixty 
miles  of  cable,  connected  to  two  hundred  miles  of  laud  lines. 

TelephoB(^,  di>nble-con4iieting  wires. — An  invention  for  getting 
rid  of  induction,  by  twisting  two  wires  in  opposite  directions  round 
each  telephone  and  leading  one  end  of  each  wire  to  earth.  Thus  the 
currents  in  the  line  wires  travel  in  opposite  directions,  and  a  reduced 
current  will  produce  two  contrary  effects  in  the  telephone. 

Telephonic,  a.— Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  telephone.  Conveying, 
or  sending  sound  to  a  great  distance. 

Telephonicallj,  ad. — By  telephonic  means. 

Telephony  (Gr.  tele,  afar  off,  and  phone,  a  sound),  n.  The  art  or 
process  of  reproducing  sounds  at  a  distance  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 

Tel"photograph. — An  instrument  for  seeing  by  telegraph. 

Telephittography. — The  science  of  transmitting  pictures  to  a  dis- 
tance by  ««lectricity  or  telegraphy. 

Tel eradio phone. — M.  Mercadier,  the  eminent  French  electrician, 
has  ingeniously  adapted  the  pbotophone  of  Prof.  Bell  to  telegraphy, 
producing  the  signals  by  radiophonic  effects.  In  the  pbotophone  a  ray 
of  light  is  reflected  by  a  mirror,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  sensitive  surface 
of  a  ••selenium cell *'  joined  up  in  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  battery  and  a 
speaking  telephone.  When  tlio  light  strikes  the  cell  its  electric  resist- 
ance is  dimiiiislied,  and  a  wave  or  pulse  of  current  flows  through  the 
telephone,  causing  it  to  bound.  By  eclipsing  the  ray  of  light  a  great 
many  times  ]>er  second,  this  sound  can  be  exalted  into  a  continuous 
hum,  like  that  of  a  tuning-fork,  and  by  again  occulting  the  intermit- 
tent ray  for  long  and  short  intervals  corresponding  to  the  flashes'of 
a  signaling  lantern,  this  hum  or  drone  can  be  broken  up  into  audible 
signals.  Thus,  if  the  Morse  telegraphic  code  is  used,  a  short  occulta- 
tion,  producing  a  short  pause  in  the  note  of  the  telephone,  will  stand 
for  a  *'dot;"  and  a  long  occultation,  producing  a  long  pause,  will  stand 
for  a  **dash."  A  gas  flame  forms  the  source  of  light,  and  a  mirror  and 
lenRe  directs  its  rays  upon  the  selenium  cell  in  circuit  with  n  battery 
and  the  line  wire.  The  beam  is  regularly  eclipsed  by  means  of  a  rapid- 
ly rotating  disc,  perforated  with  a  circle  of  holes;  and  the  telegrapbic 
occultations  of  the  intermittent  beam  are  effected  by  means  of  a  signal- 
ing key,  which  interposes  a  dead  screen  in  the  track  of  the  light  wiien- 
ever  the  key  is  pressed.  These  apparatus  form  the  transmitter;  and 
the  receiver  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  of  course  the  telephone, 
which  is  fitted  with  a  resonator  to  reinforce  the  sound.  There  is  no 
gain  in  such  an  arrangement  over  the  ordinary  telegraph  now  in  use; 
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but  it  has  the  merit  of  lending  itself  to  maltiple  telegraphy.  Thus, 
hy  multipljing  the  number  of  transmitters  at  one  end  of  the  line  and 
the  number  of  telephones  at  the  other  end,  several  different  messages 
can  be  sent  along  the  same  wire  at  once.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  rotate  the  eclipsing  wheels  at  different  speeds,  so  as  to 
produce  notes  of  different  pitch  in  the  receiving  telephones,  and  to  fit 
each  resonator  so  as  to  enhance  a  particular  note.  Then,  although  the 
complex  current  flows  through  all  the  telephones  in  turn,  each  tele- 
phone will  only  render  to  the  ear  of  the  clerk  the  particular  note  for 
which  he  listens;  and  the  makes  and  breaks  of  that  note  will  be  inter- 
preted as  the  message.  Not  only  can  several  messages  be  sent  in  one 
direction  along  the  same  wire  together,  but  fi*om  opposite  ends  simul- 
taneously without  confusion,  and  without  an  artificial  line,  bridge,  etc. , 
and  M.  Mercadier  reckons  that  with  10  transmitters  and  10  receivers  at 
each  end  of  a  line,  he  can  send  200  dispatches  of  80  words  each 
per  hour,  or  100  words  per  minute,  in  either  direction.  The  effects  of 
induction,  so  troublesome  in  speaking  by  telephone,  are  not  experienccxi, 
owing  to  the  employment  of  musical  notes  and  resonators. 

Telethermonieter. — A  Thermometer  that  registers  temperature 
from  a  distance  by  means  of  electricity. 

Temperature,  effect  on  condactiritj  of  Copper. — ^The  resistance 
of  copper  increases  21  per  cent,  for  every  degree,  Fahr.,  while  German 
silver  wire  scarcely  changes. 

Tension. — (1.)  The  difference  of  potential  of  any  two  points  joined 
by  a  conductor.  (2.)  The  strain  put  upon  a  circuit  by  the  £.  M.  F..  (8.) 
The  tendency  of  electricity  to  overcome  resistance. 

Tension,  Potential. — ^These  two  terms  are  synonymous;  but  the 
word  potential  is  preferred  by  electricians.  The  Electro-Motive  Force 
is  the  origin  of  tension.  The  tension  is  the  same  in  the  interior  of 
any  conductor  as  it  is  on  the  surface. 

Tension-Begrnlator. — A  device  of  Ekiison  for  producing  variations 
of  density  in  carbon  telephone  transmitters,  or  in  the  strength  of  the 
current  by  varying  the  resistance  under  different  degrees  of  contact. 

Testing  for  faults — Is  the  science  by  which  faults  are  located  in 
cables  or  land  lines.  Thele  are  various.jnethuds  of  testing,  devised  by 
Thomson,  Varley,  Clark  and  others. 

Thermal  or  Thermic  (Gr.,  thermos,  warm:  therme,  heat:  Fr. 
tliermal:  It.,  termal'^,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to  heat;  warm — applied 
to  springs  above  60*^  Fahrenheit  —  Thermo,  a  prefix  denoting  "connected 
with  or  derived  from  heat." — THKRMO-ElLECTRO.\raTEB,~  An  instru- 
ment for  measaring  the  strength,  or  deflagrating,  or  heating  power  of 
an  electric  current,  by  the  heat  which  it  produces — or  for  determining 
the  heat  developed  by  a  current. 

Thermo-Electricity— Treats  of  the  currents  that  arise  from  heat- 
ing the  junction  of  two  heterogenous  conductors,  or  the  electricity  de- 
veloped by  the  unequal  heating  of  metallic  subetanoes. 
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Tki^rmo-Eleetrie  Store, — ^An  invention  of  M.  Clammond,  tlie 
celebrated  French  electrician.  In  shape  and  size  it  resembles  a  kiosk, 
and  is  composed  of  alternate  strips  of  zinc  and  copper.  In  the  interior 
of  the  stove  are  three  thousand  small  blocks  of  an  alloj  which  are  con- 
nected. It. is  designed  with  the  view  of  heating  and  lighting  dwelling 
houses  at  the  same  time.  Several  hnndred  candle  power  has  heen  gut- 
ten  out  of  one  of  these  stoves,  but  the/  have  not  yet  come  into  practi- 
cal use,  and  the  inventor  is  now  engaged  on  a  new  design  of  stove. 

Thenno-£Ieetrie  Telephone. — ^A  telephone  having  a  sensitive 
thermopile,  placed  in  front  of  a  diaphragm  of  vnlcanite  at  each  end  of 
a  line  wire,  in  the  circuit  of  which  are  included  low  resistance  receiving 
instruments.  The  principle  upon  which  the  apparatus  works  depends 
upon  the  changes  of  temperature  produced  in  the  vibrating  diaphragm, 
which  I  have  found  is  much  lower  as  the  latter  moves  forward  and  is 
also  correspondingly  increased  on  the  return  movement  Sound  waves 
are  thus  converted  into  heat  waves  of  similar  characteristic  variations; 
by  the  nse  of  very  sensitive  thermopiles,  it  is  expected  that  these  heat 
waves  can  be  transformed  into  electrical  currents  of  sufficient  strength 
to  produce  a  practical  telephone  on  this  novel  principle. 

Thermograph. — An  instrument  for  making  a  continuoos  graphical 
record  of  the  variations  of  temperature. 

Thermosraty  (Gr.  statos,  standing),  n.  a  self-acting  instrument  for 
regulating  temperature ;    a.   Thesmostatic,  pertaining  to  a  ther- 
mostat; regulating  the  heat.     Thebmotics  (Gr.  thernios,  warm),  n. 
pi.  the  science  or  philosophy  of  heat;  the  effects  caused  by  the  action 
of  heat  upon  matter,    a.  Thermotical,  produced  by  heat. 

Thermometers,  Siemen's  Electric — This  thermometer  is  connect- 
ed by  wires  to  a  galvanometer  and  battery  at  the  base  of  the  tower. 
The  instrument  is  read  by  depressing  a  key  which  causes  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  to  deflect.     See  ''Electrician,"  March  11th,  1882. 

Thermometric  Heat. — Heat  that  is  measured  by  a  thermometer. 

Thermopile. — An  instrument  for  measuring  minute  differences  of 
hesit.     The  same  as  thermo-multiplier.  g.  «. 

J'hermophone. — An  instrument  by  which  the  reproduction  of  the 
voice  is  accomplished.  If  waves  of  radiant  energy  fall  on  substances 
and  produce  heat,  the  effect  is  called  a  thermophone.  If  the  waves  of 
highest  ref  rangiblity  could  be  utilized  in  some  way  to  produce  sound 
the  instrument  might  be  called  an  actinophone. 

Thermophone. — An  apparatus  for  the  production  of  sound  by 
heat.  Wiessendauger  constructed  a  telephone  in  which  calorific  ef- 
fects are  more  fully  developed,  using  very  fine  German  silver  wire  and 
platinum  coils.  The  term  literally  means  heat  derived  from  electricity. 

ThermoscoY>e. — An  instrument  for  showing  changes  of  tempera- 
ture without  indicating  the  degree  of  heat. 

Thermoscope. — A  recent  invention  of  M.  Gaiffe,  which  caxi  he 
xufibd  as  a  MiCBOPHom:  as  well  as  a  thermoscofk.     If  the  letters 
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of  tlio  alpliabet  are  pronounced  before  this  sort  of  microplione  Bome  of 
them  are  heard  much  more  distinctly  tlian  others.  Mr.  Bljth  asserts 
that  a  microphone  capable  of  transmitting  articulate  sx)eech  can  be  made 
with  a  simple  piece  of  coke  connected  with  the  circuit  by  its  two  ends, 
but  it  must  be  coke  :  a  retort  carbon  in  the  electrodes  will  not  answer. 
Mr.  Edison  claims  priority  in  the  invention  of  using  the  microphone 
as  a  thermoscope,  although  Count  du  Moncel  gives  the  credit^  to 
Hughes.  Edison's  arrangement  is  the  best  for  the  thermoscopic  in- 
strument, and  makes  it  possible  to  measure  much  less  Intense  sources 
of  heat.  Edison  claims  that  the  heat  of  stars^  moon  and  sun  may  be 
measured  by  it. 

Thermophone,  Kiestner's  Eleetrical. — ^A  wonderful  instrument 
invented  by  Ksestner  of  Strasburg.  For  full  account  see  "Nature/' 
from  January  Ist  to  April  27,  1882. 

Thompson's  Electrometer. — ^An  instrument  in  which  the  mechan- 
ical attraction  and  repulsion  of  electrified  bodies  is  used  to  indicate 
their  differences  of  tension.  The  reflecting  electrometer  is  so  sensitive 
that  less  than  a  hundreth  part  of  a  Daniell's  cell  can  be  measured  by  it. 

Thander  Pamp. — A  magneto-electric  machine  employed  for  re- 
leasing the  clock-work  mechanism  of  an  electric  alarm  or  bell. 

Till,  Electric. — This  instrument  is  for  the  protection  of  retail 
traders  from  dishonest  clerks.    VoL  X,  Journal  Society  Telgph.  Engs. 

Time — Implies  a  continuous  perception  recognized  as  duration,  or 
that  measured  by  a  clock,  and  is  the  third  element  in  dynamics. 

Tone. — A  tone  results  from  the  alternate  expansion  and  condensa- 
tion of  an  elastic  medium. 

Torsion. — ^That  force  which  returns,  or  tends  to  return,  any  material 
to  a  state  of  rest  after  having  been  twisted; 

Towers,  Electric  Ligrht. — An  invention  for  plac&ig  electric  lights 
high  in  the  air.  One  constructed  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  is  200  feet  high, 
and  is  made  of  gas  pipe.     See  ''Scientific  Am.,"  April  29th,  *82. 

Tower,  Greer's  Electrical. — A  large  zinc  and  copper  tower  from 
which  project  points  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  electricity.  These 
towers  or  cones,  are  to  be  placed  on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  most  lofty 
mountains.  In  countries  where  the  mountains  are  not  of  sufficient  height 
telescopic  towers  may  be  constructed  to  reach  the  ocean  or  stratum  of 
atmospheric  electricity.  By  suitable  apparatus  the  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity is  made  to  do  the  work  of  galvanic  electricity.  These  towers, 
or  cones,  are  made  of  two  or  more  sections  insulated  from  each  other. 
The  first  section  is  made  of  copper  or  other  suitable  material,  and  has 
a  bulge,  or  mouth,  from  which  projects  one  jor  more  lightning  rod 
I)oints.  The  first  section  is  insulated  by  a  ring  of  India  rubber  and 
ebonite,  a  glass,  and  a  ring  of  gutta  percha.  These  insulating  rings 
are  held  between  flanges  formed  at  the  ends  of  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions, through  which  insulated  rods  pass.  The  second  section  is  made 
of  zinc,  or  suitable  material,  and  terminates  in  a  ventilator,  from  whi^h 
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projects  a.  copper  vane,  vliick  !a  not  insulated,  and  poinla  apwaids. 
The  ventilator  and  Yuie  (when  the  cone  is  in  a  Ikorizontal  position)  ure 
kejed  so  that  thej-  set  as  tho  longest  part  of  &  weatter  vane,  bIwsjs 
keeping  tha  moath  of  the  TeniUtor.  or  vane,  in  the  direction  from 
trhicli  the  wind  blows.  P.j  the  uaCoral  ctectricit;,  damp  air,  etc, 
rushing  tbrougli  lliia  tower,  a  powerful  battel?  ia  formed.  One  thus 
constructed  by  F.  II.  (Jrecr,  is  on  one  of  the  liighest  peaks  of  the  Alps. 
Tnmtablc  Hotor.— This  is  on  oconotnical  Electric  Alotor,  for 
turutiiblos  in 
s]io'w  windows, 


'cted,  and  the 
table  started  in 
n  f(.'W  moments, 
A  battery  will 
ld::t  for  about 
tbrce  months, 
running    nisht 


Mrplanalion  of  eiil. — A.  cross  armature ;  B,  magne; ; 
cuit  wheel;  D,  Uerman  silver  spring. 

TramWkr,  Siemen's  Electrical.— This  apparatus  conaisls  of  a 
small  Siemen'a  machine,  mounted  on  a  little  car,  to  whose  wheels  it 
oommunicatea  a  rotary  motion.  The  current  is  transmitted  to  the  ma- 
chine bj  the  rul3  and  wheels,  and  the  machine  carries  along  in  its 
movement  some  metal  boxes  mounted  on  wheels,  and  in  these  are 
placed  the  dispatches.     See  "Scientific  Am.  Bapplement,"  April  1st. 

Transmitter. — An  instrument  in  telephony  in  which  the  speaker's 
voice  LB  dirocted  for  transmission.  It  is  composed  of  a  diaphragm.  In- 
duction eoll,  etc.  TUebestfonnaarethosoinventedbyUlalie,  Edison. 
Johnson,  Ilunnlng  and  Berliner.  The  chief  features  of  Berliner's 
telephone  transmitter  is  the  disposition  of  the  car1>on  contact  surfaces, 
one  being  attached  to  a  diaphragm,  the  other  being  Eupixirted  bj  a 
metal  socket  attached  to  a  hinged  plate,  securetl  to  an  arm  that  projects 
from  the.  back  of  the  mouth-piece  downward  over  the  diaj^ragm. 
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Hanning's  transmitter  is  a  modification  of  the  Ekiison  carbon  tele- 
phone, the  difference  being  tliat  loose  carbon,  or  coke,  granules  are 
used  instead  of  a  compressed  lampblack  bottom.  Conversations  have 
been  carried  on  over  a  distance  of  200  miles  by  this  transmitter.  The 
sound  in  the  receiver  is  said  to  be  as  loud  as  the  ordinary  human  voice, 
and  no  call  bell  is  required.     See  *' Operator, "April  lotli,  1882. 

Transmitter*  Salens. — In  this  telephonic  transmitter  the  electrodes 
are  fixed;  the  liquid  used  is  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  vibrations 
of  the  plate  are  utilized  in  closing  more  or 'less  the  orifices  of  a  kind 
of  multiple  slide  valve  and  serving  to  put  in t/)  communication  two  ves- 
sels filled  with  the  metallic  solution.  See  ^'Telegraphic  Journal/'  Lon- 
don, April  8th,  1882. 

Trnnniou. — A  knob,  or  gudgeon. 

Type-Writer,  'JViegraph. — An  invention  of  Mr.  Munson,  by 
which  messages  are  transmitted  to  a  distance,  appearing  in  Roman  let- 
ters, by  the  aid  of  a  kind  of  type- writer,  and  by  electricity. 

u. 

Under8ri*oiiBd  Conductors,  Edison'.^— Are  semi-iprlindrical  rods 
of  copper  placed  in  iron  pipes,  the  tubes  filled  with  an  insulating  com- 
position, and  laid  about  28  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
just  outside  the  curb.  Every  20  feet  the  main  conductors  are  joined 
together  in  an  iron  box,  and  tapped  for  house  service;  the  service  pipes 
containing  smaller  wires  running  from  the  box  into  the  cellar,  and  con- 
nected with  the  wires  in  the  house.  The  whole  system  has  been  ma- 
tured and  carefully  arranged  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  even  pressure 
throughout  the  district.  Connected  with  the  system  of  conductors  is 
the  '*safefy  catch,"  which  corresponds  to  a  safety-valve  on  a  steam 
boiler,  or  an  overflow  pipe  in  a  water  system.  By  means  of  this  de- 
vice, Mr.  Ekilson  has  obtained  such  control  over  the  electric  current 
flowing  through  his  conductors  that  he  claims  thai  fire  is  practically 
impossible.  The  "safety-catch"  consists  simply  of  a  small  piece  of 
wire  made  from  a  metal  fusible  at  a  compaiatively  low  temperature, 
which  is  inserted  in  every  circuit.  It  is  contained  in  a  small  adjustable 
plug,  and,  should  the  current  for  any  reason  exceed  its  normal  capacity, 
this  little  wire  would  immediately  fuse  and  interrupt  the  circuit,  but 
may  be  restored  in  a  moment  by  the  insertion  of  a  new  plug. 

Uuilergroand  Cond nit  for  Electric  Win»8.—McGREw*8  Claim. 
— In  an  underground  conduit  for  electric  wires,  the  combination  of  a 
pipe  having  an  enlarged  end  to  receive  the  smaller  ends  of  a  corres- 
ponding end.    See  "U.  S.  Patent,  257,357." 

Undersrronnd  Wiren,  Telej^raph— Are  laid  either  singly  or  in 
cables  well  insulated.  Brooks  &  Walton's  are  among  the  best  plans 
devised.    Walton's  System  is  to  place  insaliU»d  copper  wires  in 
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leaden  pipe,  which  is  sawed  in  the  middle  lengthwise  of  the  pipe — 
the  upper  half  being  lifted  when  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  the  wires. 
A  verj  compact  form  for  undergnund  wires  has  recently  been  invented. 
It  consists  of  half  a  dozen  insulated  copper  wires,  placed  in  a  long 
l»r  of  lead.  It  can  be  placed  along  the  edge  of  a  sidewalk,  gutter,  etc 
Brooks'  System  consists  of  a  number  of  wires  which  are  insulated  by 
jute  and  placed  in  an  oil  tight  tube.  This  tube  is  then  filled  with 
paraffine  oil.  The  insulation  is  by  liquid  paraffine,  always  left  under 
pressure.  It  has  proved  a  success  in  America  and  England.  The 
latest  form  of  this  system,  is  to  have  thirty  wires  in  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  diameter  pipe,  and  these  give  an  average  insulations  of 
forty  megohms  per  mile.  The  conductors  are  18  gauge  copper.  The 
pipe  is  joined  in  8000  feet  leneths. 

iJadergroand-Wire  Insulator. — The  outer  casing  consists  of  a 
tube  of  hard  rubber  made  in  10  feet  lengths,  and  of  a  diameter  suit- 
able to  the  number  of  wires  to  be  used.  The  ends  of  the  tubes  are 
united  by  a  water-tight  joint.  Short  connecting  tubes,  made  in  halves, 
join  the  longer  lengths,  and  admit  of  being  removed  to  insert  or  re- 
move the  conductor.  The  lengths  of  the  larger  tubing  are  filled  with 
smaller  tubes  of  soft  rubber.     See  ''Electrician,"  Ix)ndon,  April  22. 

Undergroand  Wires,  Gore's.— This  system  is  to  bunch  a  number 
of  copper  wires  in  a  cable  separated  from  each  other  by  common 
glass  beads  placed  so  near  together  that  the  wires  cannot  touch  each 
other.  Forty-five  wiresi  can  be  bunched  in  the  space  of  an  inch,  and 
110  ypU.  go  inside  a  two-inch  lead  or  iron  pipe. 

Undergroand  Wiros,  Lamb's  System — Consists  in  placing  under- 
ground cylindrical  blocks  of  artificial  stone  with  holes  through  them. 
These  blocks  are  laid  end  to  end,  like  a  gas  main.  A  rubber  pipe  is 
placed  in  each  hole  and  in  this  the  wires  are  placed. 

Underground  Wires,  Lugo's  {System. — In  this  arrangement  the  re- 
turn circuit  is  past  a  solenoidal  conductor  about  the  advance  circuit,  this 
solenoid  circuit  being  of  the  same  resistance  as.. the  central  conductor. 
If  two  circuits  cross  at  right  angles,  no  inductive  effect  is  felt,  but 
varies  directly  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  inclination.  Electric  light 
and  telephone  wires  have  been  placed  near  each  other  and  parallel, 
without  any  bad  effect.  See  ''Telegraphic  Journal"  and ''Electrical 
Keview,"  March  18,  1882. 

Underground  Solenoid  Wires  have  been  recently  laid  in  the  U. 
S.,  and  worked  with  good  success.  A  cable  of  five  conductors  is  laid 
in,  a  conduit,  two  of  which  are  circuit  wires,  and  the  others  solenoids. 

Undulatory  Current. — A  current  of  electricity,  the  intensity  of 
whicli  varies  in  a  manner  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of 
a  particle  of  air  during  the  production  of  a  sound.  Thus  the  curve 
representing  graphically  the  undulatory  current  for  a  simple  musical 
tone  is  a  sinusoidal  curve,  expressive  of  a  nimple  pendulous  vibration. 

Undulatory  Theory.— ttt^ 'in  i«tions  of  light  in  an  ethereal  medium. 


1   of  llie  eanli,     Hee  pulabitv. 


ittviug  the  pijpertj  of  lolnting  to  tlip  poles 
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I         TbeWostOQ  DjTiamo  EloMrlc  Maoliins.    Sgb  Dymimo  and  Maohliia 
[       Units.— Tlie  various  bnses  of  any  syslem  of  meaBurement. 
'       Tko  oiWuie  nre  baaed  upon  unitg  of  mass,  lengtli  and  time,  on 
grainine,  one  meter,  oiie  GEcond.     'I'lie  f  undainentiil  unit  Is  a  force  ci 
•peMe  or  generftting  a.  velocity  of  one  meter  par  second,  grsvily  belllf;  a 
force  of  O^SU.     Tlio  BritiaU  asaociation  tna  devised  tlie  following; 
unit;— TbeTOLT  — KforlOO.OOOabBoiuteacilajtlie  Daniala  cell , i. . 
the  ohemical  affinity  of  zinc,  diaplacinfr  copper  from  its  union  in  t 
sulphuric  radical,  is  1  070  volts.   Therefore,  for  rongbpurposeB,  itmny 
be  taken  oa  a  volt.     Rksihtakcb,— the  olim  equals  10  or  10,000,000 
aheolnln  units.     Cubrbnt,  -  The  vebev  10=  '107  — 10.=  or 
AbfiAiite  unit  peT  ttcouii. — Oneveber,  or  weher,  decomposes  ,00142, 
The  CAwnw.— The  anit  of  cmreat  is  more  conveniently  based  u 
1  eooivalent  of  chemical  action.     r0436  Biemen's  units  u 
le  ohm,     Oaa  Vartey  unit  is  equal  to  twenty-five  ohms. 
DnlTersal  tialTanoiuet«r. — A  galvannmetet  usefnl  for  line  work- 
It  oonalKts  of  a  seu^ilivB  ^alvaaometer  which  can  be  turned  on  a  horl- 
■outal  plane  together  with  tlie  celebrated  bridge  of  Sir  Charles  Wheal- 
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fltofie,  tnd  rerisunee  eotls  of  10, 100,  and  1000  units  reepecdTelj. 
This  instminefit  is  used  as  a  sine  galTanometer  for  measaring  the 
strength  of  the  mirent. 

Upward  Carreat  — The  term  applied  to  thecanent  when  it  passes 
from  the  branches  towards  the  tronk  of  a  nerve,  the  negative  pole 
being  oo  the  trunk  and  the  positiTe  on  the  branches. 


YMBoa.^-Spaee  emplj,  or  deroid  of  iJl  matter.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  tru^  Tacuom  is  a  CDndoctor  of  dectricitj,  and  not  a  non.oon> 
doctor  as  generallj  sapposed. 

Veber. — ^The  onit  of  coneol    See  Units  of  conent. 

Yelorit  J. — Speed,  or  imte  of  motion.  Ydocitj  is  the  second  element 
in  dynamics. 

Teloeitj  of  Eleetrieitj  is  from  13,500  to  02,000  miles  ]>er  second. 

Tertieiil  UnlTftBoaeter. — ^A  small  galTanometer;  the  north  end 
of  inner  needle  is  sofficioitlj  heavj  to  keep  it  in  a  Tertical  position. 

Yibrntion^,  Method  of  MeasareMeat  bj. — ^This  is  a  conTenient 
method  for  determining  the  strength  or  qoality  of  conent. 

Yibratiag  Anaatare. — ^The  arrangement  at  the  end  of  the  Helix 
on  the  Farachiic  machines  by  which  the  drcoit  is  opened  and  closed 
aotomatically. 

Yietor  Her, — ^This  is  one  of  the  latest,  and  by  its  inventor  claimed 
to  be  one  of  the  best.  The  lever  is  set  in  the  frame  in  a  way  which 
allows  an  easier  motion  upwards  and  downwards  than  has  been  obtain- 
ed in  any  other  key.     See  ''Operator,"  April  15th,  1882. 

Yitreoati  Kleetrieity. — Positive  electricity,  or  that  which  is  exe- 
cited  by  rubbing  a  glass  body : — a.  Vitreo-electric,  exhibiting  jjosi- 
tive  electricity.   (L.  tt/r€t/«,glas8y,clear, from  dtruTTZ, glass.    It.  vitreo.) 

Yolt  — The  unit  of  electro-motive  force  and  tension. 

Yoltaie  Accamalator. — Swak*8  plan  is  this:  In  every  house 
there  should  be  a  fixed  set  of  cells  not  unlike  a  cistern.  These  cells 
must  be  in  connection  with  the  main  circuit  and  changed  daily. 

Yoltaie  Arch  (arc). — A  luminous  arc  of  intense  brilliancy  formed 
between  carbon  points  as  electrodes  for  the  passage  of  a  powerful  cur- 
rent of  electricity. 

Yoltaie  Field. — The  space  between  wires  surrounding  electrodes 
during  electrolysis. — Levison,  "Am.  Jour.  Sci."  Vol.  XIX.,  Jan.,  1880. 

Volt-Meter. — An  instrument  for  measuring  large  electro-motive 
force.  It  is  very  similar  to  an  Am-meter.  German  silver  wire  is  used, 
not  for  main  current,  but  as  a  shunt.  Invented  by  Prof.  Ayrton,  the 
eminent  English  electrician.  It  is  also  used  for  denoting  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  two  points  of  a  circuit.  One  of  the  best  is 
the  invention  of  M.  Deprez.  See  "Electrician/*  London,  April  Ist, 
1882,  and  **L  Electrician,"  AprU  15th,  1883. 
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Voltaic. — (After  VoLTA.  an  Italian\  a.  pertaining  to  Voltaism,  i.e, 
galvanism,  or  electricity  improved  and  modified  by  Volta;  Voltaic 
Battery,  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  plates  of  dif- 
ferent metals,  as  zinc  and  copper,  immersed  in  a  fluid,  usually  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  connected  by  wires  for  the  development  of  electric- 
ity; Voltaic  Electricity,  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  evo- 
lution of  a  current  of  electricity  by  chemical  action. 

Voltameter. — An  apparatus  for  measuring  a  Voltaic  current  by  its 

chemical  action.  Quantity  of  current  is  in  proportion  to  the  gas  formed. 

V«>ltam«^te»*,  Lt^vison's,  Wallace  Goold. — Tliis  instrument  as 

represented  in  Figs.  (1)  and  ^,2)  consists  of  a  glass  U  tube,  one  branch 

of  which  is  graduated,  terminates  in  a  tap  above,  and  contains  below 

a  pair  of  platinum  plates  support(  d 
by  platinum  wires  fused  through  its 
sides.  A  second  tap  is  attached  near 
the  bottom,  to  the  other  branch, 
which  is  called  the  reservoir,  and  13 
enlarged  into  an  op<*n  globe  at  tho 
top.  With  the  exception  of  Ibis 
globe  the  instrument  should  be  filled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  one  part 
of  acid  to  nine  parts  of  water. 

To  use  it,  close  thd  upper  tap, 
transmit  the  current  to  be  measured 
a  given  numl)er  of  minutes,  and  as 
the  acid  in  the  graduated  branch  is 
depressed  by  the  collecting  gas  simul- 
taneously lower  the  acid  in  tho  reser- 
voir branch  by  sufficiently  opening 
the  lower  tap.  By  this  means,  r 
uniform  or  mininum  pressure  is  main- 
tained on  the  electrodes,  and  tin 
liquid  in  tho  reservoir  branch  fmall;y 
brought  to  a  precise  level  with  that 
in  tho  graduated  branch,  when  a  true  reading  may  bo  immediately 
obtained.  This  leading  corrected  for  t.  and  h.  gives  the  actual  volume 
of  the  gas  at  O.^  C,  and  760  mm.  pressure.  For  a  method  of  avoiding 
this  correction  see  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  Vol  XLIX.  May  1870. 
To  use  the  instrument  as  a  generator  of  mixed  gases,  open  the  upper 
tap  and  attach  to  it  a  rubber  delivery  tube.  Then  close  the  reservoir 
branch  with  a  rubber  cork,  and  any  reasonable  pressure  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

For  nio'lerate  currents  tho  form  of  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  1  is 
adapted.  For  powerful  currents  that  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  differs  in 
having  a  section  of  the  graduated  branch  enlarged  to  admit  larger  pla- 
tinum plates,  may  be  preferable.    Since  platinum  wire  larger  than  No. 
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18  (wliicli  is  tlie  size  used  in  Fig.  2),  cannot  safely  be  fused  tlirougli 
glass,  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  most  powerful  currents  to  further 
modify  the  instrument  by  attaching  tubulures  just  below  tJie  enlarged 
section.  These  should  be  closed  with  rubber  corks  through  which  any 
desired  size  of  platinum  mire  m(^y  he  inserted  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
operator. 

Ttilta-plast. — A  voltaic  battery  used  in  electrotyping. 

Voltatype. — The  same  as  electrotype. 

Vortices,  Eletrolylic. — Vortical  currents  in  the  electrolyte  be- 
tween or  over  liquid  metallic  electrodes  during  electrolysis.    Levison. 

w. 

Ware,  Electrical. — Could  an  electrical  wave  be  rendered  visible,  it 
would  probably  resemble  the  undulations  of  a  rope  lying  on  the  floor, 
violently  agitated  up  and  down  at  one  end.  No  electricity  leaves  a 
cable,  but  a  wave  of  tension  rolls  on  within  it. 

Waterphoiie,  is  the  name  applied  to  a  new  mechanical  device  for 
observing,  by  means  of  sound,  the  flow  of  liquids  and  the  detection 
of  leaks  in  water-pipes,  and  it  could  be  used  to  detect  obscure  sounds 
in  places  not  easily  accessible.  It  consists  of  a  metallic  diaphragm 
enclosed  in  an  ear-trumpet  resembling  a  telephone.  The  diaphragm 
is  connected  and  supported  at  the  center  by  a  slender  st«*el  rod  that  ex- 
tends through  the  trumpet,  without  touching  it.  The  object  is  to  am- 
plify any  sonorous  vibrations  that  may  travel  through  the  rod,  so  that, 
on  placing  the  trumpet  to  the  ear,  the  sounds  may  be  heard. 

Weather  Bareaa. — A  term  applied  to  that  bureau  in  Washington 
which  collects  and  compares  meteorological  observations,  and  publishes 
by  telegraph  reports  and  predictions  concerning  the  weather. 

Weber. — (From  name  of  Prof.  Weber,  a  German  electrician.^ — The 
standard  unit  of  electrical  current;  the  same  as  a  farad  changed  to  a 
volt,  but  applied  to  the  current  rather  than  to  the  electrostatic  charge. 
It  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  through  one  ohm,  under 
the  Llectro-Motive  Force  of  one  volt  during  one  second ; — sometimes 
incorrectly  written,  *  *  Veber. " 

Weber  Meter. — A  very  delicate  balance  which  registers  the  quan- 
tity of  current  which  has  traversed  a  circuit  during  a  given  time. 

Weig:ht  per  mile  ohm. — A  term  used  to  designate  in  pounds  the 
weiglit  of  metal  required  to  give  for  a  mile  length  of  the  material,  a 
resistance  of  one  ohm.  These  weights  for  titeel,  iron,  and  copper  are 
as  follows: 

Steel,  as  used  in  compound  wire,     .     .     .     6,383  lbs. 
Iron,  such  as  supplied  to  W.  U.  Tel.  Co.,     4,884    " 
Copper,  pure, 872    *' 

By  dividing  the  above  weights  by  the  weight  per  mile  of  any  given 
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wire  of  the  different  materials  we  get  the  approximate  mileage  resist- 
ance of  such  wire  at  60**  Fahrenheit,  in  obms. 

Weston's  Arc  Lamp  and  Machine. — An  invention  of  Mr.  Weston 
of  Newark.  See  Machines,  Dynamo-machines,  U.  S.  Electric  Light- 
ing Co.,  and  **  Electrician"  of  March  4th,  1883. 

ffheatstone's  Automatic  Telegraph.— One  of  the  most  perfect  of 
the  automatic  telegraphs.  It  was  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wbeatstone. 
It  is  very  largely  used  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  While  it 
is  not  perhaps  so  rapid  as  some  of  the  American  systems,  its  workings 
are  so  admirable  that  Preece,  chief  electrician  of  the  postal  telegraphs 
of  England,  said  that  "even  the  Americans  would  have  to  come  to 
using  it."  Over  120  words  per  minute  can  be  transmitted  by  it  on  lines 
of  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  special  American  systems 
are  the  Fire  Alarm,  the  Gold  and  Stock,  the  District  and  the 
Police  Telegraphs.   The  Am.  F.  A.  Tel.  has  a  world- wide  reputation. 

Wheel. — Dickerson's  Doublet  for  Electro-magnetic  Locomo- 
tives. — The  combination  of  an  electro-magnetic  engine  running  upon 
rails,  with  paper  wheels  supporting  such  loocomotive  upon  the  rails. 
See  "U.  S.  Pat.,  No.  257,298."    Claim. 

Wire,  v.  t, — To  send  messages  by  telegraph. 

Wire,  Testing. — A  process  that  wires  go  through  l)efore  l)eing  used 
for  construction  of  telegraph  lines.  They  should  be  tested  not  only 
electrically,  but  as  to  their  ten f(Ue strength.  In  general,  the  wires  hav- 
ing the  highest  tensile  strength  stand  lowest  in  respect  to  c^lectrical 
conductivity,  and  vice  versa.  (2.)  Testing  of  the  wires,  is  locating 
trouble,  crosses,  etc.,  etc,,  on  the  wires. 

Wire,  Itfsistance  of,  Aecordiiii?  to  Temperatnre. — Resistance 
of  all  wires  increases  with  increased  temperature,  nnd  the  resistance  of 
nearly  all  metals  increases  at  the  same  rate,  iron  and  thallium,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Matthiesen,  being  the  only  exc*»ptions.  The  resistance  of 
iron  wire  increases  about  thirty-five  per  cent,  for  each  degree  Fahren- 
heit, and  copper  wire  about  thirty-five  ix»r  cent. 

Wires',  Earth — Are  contact  conductors  for  carrying  the  wet  weath- 
er escape  to  earth.  They  are  placed  along  the  pole  from  top  to  bottom ; 
if  they  project  a  distance  above,  they  make  gmxl  lightning  arresters. 

Wire,  Heavyside'H  Piitent. — A  wire  for  the  prevention  of  induction 
in  telephone  circuits  both  in  underground  and  suspended  wires. 

Wire,  Electric. — The  purest  electric  wire  is  manufactured  by  the 
Ansonia  Brass  &  Copper  Co. ,  which  also  manufacture  extensively, 
wrought  metal,  gongs,  zinc  rods,  battery  copper,  etc., etc.  Their  pure 
electric  wire  is  especially  used  for  magnets,  telephones,  electric  lights, 
etc.  Splitdorp's  Patented  Liquid  Insulation  is  employed,  and 
the  wire  is  covered  with  cotton  or  silk.  Their  copper  wire  is  of  excep- 
tional purity  and  high  conductivity  for  electrical  purposes.  Tests  by 
Edison  and  other  experts  proved  that  it  was  equal  to  chemically  pure 
copper  according  to  Matthiesen's  tables.     See  Ansonia  Wire. 
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Wire  Gnaii^o. — An  nppara^im  fur  the  mensnring  or  gnaging  of  tela-c 
graph  wire.    The  biruiiugbam  and  American  wire  gnages  are  the  best. 


Work.^The  product  obtained  by  multiplying  together  the  three 
simple  elements,  force,  velocity  and  time. 

If  ork-Unit. — The  natural  unit  of  force  in  the  metrical  measare — is 
that  which  will  produce  a  velocity  of  ono  meter  per  second  in  a  mass 
weighing  one  gramme,  after  acting  but  one  second  of  time.  The  con- 
ventional unit  of  work  generally  employed  is  that  which  will  raise  a 
weight  of  one  gramme,  one  meter  in  one  second  of  time,  and  is  called 
the  meter-gramme  unit. 

Zincode. — (Fr.  Zinc,  Ger  ,  Sw.,  and  Dan.,  zitik,  from  Ger.  zinn,  tin, 
and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance^,  n.  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery; 
— a.  ZiNCOiD,  like  zinc;  a  term  applied  to  the  zincous  plate  in  connec- 
tion with  a  copper  plate  in  a  voltaic  circle,  and  denoting  the  positive 
pole;  Zincous,  pert,  to  zinc,  or  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery; Ztxcous  element,  the  basic  or  positive  element  of  a  binary 
compound;  Zinco-polar,  in  Voltaism,  a  term  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  zinc  presented  to  the  acid,  which  has  zincous  affinity; — ns. 
ZiNCKiTE,  a  native  oxide  of  zinc;  Zinc  white,  a  white  powder  from 
zinc,  used  as  a  pigment  instead  of  white  lead;  Zincography,  the  art 
of  drawing  upon  and  printing  from  plates  of  zinc  ; — Zynombtbb,  also 
Zymosimeteb,  (Gr.  Zumoxig,  fermentation,  and  metron,  a  measure),  an 
instrninent:  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  fermentation  that  has  taken 
place  in  different  fermenting  liquids.     See  Zymolooy,  Zymotic,  dbc 
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Macedonians.  By  Chart.kh  Bollin.  The  type  UHed  is  new,  Uurge,  and  clear,  and 
very  pleasant  to  read  from.  These  editioun  .uv  well  printed,  and  very  neatly 
bound,  and,  though  cheaper  in  price,  will  be  found  equal,  If  not  superior,  to  any 
other  published. 

Jtopular  EdiHoH.   4  volumes,  12mo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  bevelled  edges $•  00 

Library  Edition.   4  volumes,  78^  pages  each,  printed  on  extra  superfine  paper, 

bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top 8  00 

PIiUTARCH*S  L.IYES  OF  ILLrSTRIOUS  RIEN.  With  a  Life  of  Plu- 
tarch.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  John  Dbtden,  and  others.  The  whole 
carefully  revised  and  corrected.  Printed  from  new  stereotype  plates,  large, 
clear  type,  on  good  paper,  and  tastefully  bound. 

Popular  Edition.    8  volumes,  6UU  pages  each,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. $4  BO 

lAbrary  Edition.    8  volumes.  Svo,  600  pages  each,  printed  on  extra  superfine 

paper,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top •  90 

SCHMITZ'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  Manual  of  Ancient  History  from 
the  Ueinotest  Times  to  the  Overtlirow  of  the  Western  Empire.  a.d.  47d.  By  Dr. 
Leonhard  Schhitz,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.1S.     With  copious  chronological  tables. 

One  haudiiome  volume  of  5SU  pages.    New  electrotype  plates,  from  large,  clear 

type,  fine  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt $1  V 

TAINE*S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Kew  edition 
with  all  the  author's  and  translator's  last  additions  and  corrections.  This  is  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  four-volume  English  edition,  costing  910,  and  which  eon- 
tains  many  additions  and  corrections  not  found  in  previous  editions. 

In  one  handsome  12mo  volume  of  730  pages,  beautifully  printed,  cloth,  gilt $1  95 

''  lialf  Russia....    3  60 

A  ch  eapcr  edition  from  same  plates 75 

YOUNG    FOLKS'    HISTORIES.      Histories  for  Young  People.     By  Chab- 
LOTTE  M.  YoNGE,  author  of  "  The  Ueir  of  Bedclyffe,"  etc.,  beautifully  illustrated 
by  De  Neuvillo,  Bayard,  etc.,  as  follows : 
Young  Folks'  HlRtory  of  England.  Young  Folks'  History  of  Greeae, 

Young  Folks'  History  of  France.  Young  Folks*  History  of  Rome. 

Young  Folks*  History  of  Germany.  Young  Folks'  Bible  History. 

6voIumcs.    12mo.    Cloth,  black  and  gold 9i  00 

6        "  '*         Russia,  gilt  top 19  00 

Price  per  volume.    Cloth 100 

CAYENDISII  ON  WHIST.  The  I^ws  and  Principles  of  Whist,  to  which  Is 
added  Card  Essays,  Clay's  I>(>clsi(m,  and  Card-Table  Talk,  by  **  Cavendish."  From 
the  last  English  c<Ution,  gn'utly  enlarged  and  revised,  containing  the  Laws  of 
Whist  as  revlse<I  by  the.  Arlington  and  Portland  Clubs,  and  a  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Game.  The  hands  have  been  re-cost,  and  diagram  cards  (beautifully  printed 
in  black  and  red)  8Ul)stitut4><l  for  the  symbols  formerly  used. 

1  volume,  16mo,  cloth,  blac  k  and  gold,  very  handsome  style $1  BO 

BEAFTIFUIi  II03IES.  The  Art  of  Beautifying  Home  Grounds,  with  plans 
for  r(>sidences  and  designs  adapte<l  tn  every  form  of  lot,  for  laying  out,  planting, 
and  keeping  decorated  lawns,  with  descriptions  of  the  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  of  the  United  States.  By  F.  J.  Scott.  Elegantly  Illustrated  by  np- 
wards  of  200  plates  and  engravings.  Extra  cloth.  Price  reduced  from  $8  to  ft  s 
postage,  30  cents. 

Henry  Ward  Beeeher  aay»:  "  It  is  not  often  I  can  praise  a  book  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  can  your  *  Home  Grounds.*  It  is  far  better  than  any 
work  I  know  of,  and  I  have  read  most  of  the  English  and  American  works  covering 
the  same  sphere." 

The  Xeir  York  Tftnea  says :  "  This  elegant  volume  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  tjpO' 
graphic  art  an  any  work  or  the  kind  ever  published,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Eng- 
uind,  where  the  Kuhject  of  which  it  treats  has  long  been  established  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts." 

MRS.  BRASSEY'S  SUNBEA9I.  A  Voyage  In  the  Sunbeam,  Our  Rome  on 
the  Ocean  for  Eleven  Months.  By  TAn.  Brasset.  With  118  Illustrations  engraved 
on  woo<l  by  G.  Peam.  chiefly  after  drawings  by  Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham,  and  • 
colored  maps  on  steel. 

1  volume.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt fl  M 

THE   REIGN    OF   CHRIST   ON    EARTH.    BjTatlob.   tlA 

GREEK-ENGLISH    CONCORDANCE.    «2.Ba 

TALES   OF   TRUST,  and  Similar  StorlM.   Eaeb,tlJS. 


THE  KOKAN;  or,  Alconiii.   ihe  IVIohaiiiinedaii  Bible.     TraniUtodfef 

8AI.K.  Alsd.  C'nrlyle's  I^ciiir4>  on  3Iotiaiunied  and  the  Koran.  With  FrontliplMM 
Uiuritratioii :  cloth,  extra,  :i.Vv>  pUKett.  75  cents ;  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1. 

BINYAX'S  SEl.ECT  WORKS,  including  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  "The  Holy 

Wur,"  "The  JtTUSiilein  Sinner,"  etc..  etc.,  with  a  steel  portrait  of  John  BmrrAi, 
and  over  Un)  illuHtratiuns  on  wood.  Over  840  pages,  large  royal  quarto,  pica  type, 
i'loth  extra,  |a.(iO;  full  morocco,  gilt,  18.00. 

•■  If  •  The  rilKrlins  Progress'  did  not  exist, '  The  Holy  War*  would  be  the  best  si- 
l»'H»irv  that  evt-r  was  written."  -Ijord  Macaulay, 


S 1 1 A  K  ES  I» E A  K  E'  S   D  K  A  >l  A  T I C   WO  RKS.    Royal  8vo.  rule  border,  1,0(0 

J>ag<s.  illustrated,  Ht(^>I  portrait,  cloth  extra,  f.3.00;  cloth  extra  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
H.:ki;  shei'p,  i^^.T*);  full  morotfeo,  gilt.  $S.0C». 

A  new  larKe  tvpe  edition,  containing  Bell's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  Shakespeare^ 
\VII1.  a  (lloKsary.  and  an  Index  to  all  the  characters,  which  is  worthy  more  to  the 
reader  than  the  price  of  the  book. 


HUAKESFEAKE'S  COMPIiETE  WORKS.    New  large  type,  8  voL  edition. 
A  very  carefjil  and  accurate  reprint  of  the  famous  Ulobe  edition,  with  a  copious 
glossary.    i'ric(>.  In  box,  '.i  vols.,  oloth,  $3 ;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $4.S0;  hf.  of.,  16. 
The  following  of  Shakespeare's  most  popular  plays  are  also  issued  insepfrate 

pamphlets.    Price,  10  cents  each; 

1.  The  Tempest.  11.  Julius  Caesar. 

2.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  12.  Macbeth. 

a.  A  Midsummer's  Night  Dream.  la  Hamlet. 

4.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  14.  King  Lear. 

5.  As  You  Like  It.  15.  Othello. 

6.  King  John.  16.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

7.  King  Henrv  V.  17.  Measure  for  Measure. 

b.  Kinjf  Richard  III.  18.  A  Winter's  Tale. 
9.  Klnj?  Henry  VIIL                                       19.  Comedy  of  Errora 

10   Romeo  and  Juliet.  20.  Twelfth  Night. 

21.  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well: 

AN  I  DEAIi  SHAKESPEARE.  Permit  me  to  express  my  extreme  satisfaction 
at  the  recj'ipt  of  the  three  volumes  of  your  Globe  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Their 
convenient  -iiz(>,  clear  type,  wide  nuirgins,  and  substantial  and  chaste  binding 
make  tliem,  t<»  my  mind,  the  most  truly  beautiful,  as  they  certainly  are  the  most 
tisable.  df  any  previous  form  of  the  work.  These,  by  their  very  appearanca 
invite  one  to  read  ami  stu<ly  them.  They  an;  a  model  of  what  a  book  to  be  used 
shoulii  he.— Rev.  .1.  Max  Hark,  Pliiladelphia.  Pa. 

LIIIRAKV  OF  r \I VERSA L  KNOWLEDGE.  15  fols.,  8vo,  cloth,  |15: 
hair  Ru?^■;ia,  Kilt  top.  S'iJ.rjO:  Sheep,  $25;  half  Turkey  morocco,  extra  heavy.  mar< 

l)le.l  edgeis.  f  U 

CHAMBERS'S   ENCYCJIiOPJEDIA.    Complete  in  15  vols.,  half  leather,  gUt 

top,  net,  ;fll.^'» ;  clotii,  $7.50 -postage  ;  per  set,  $1.50. 

A.MEKIC^VN    ADDITIONS   TO    CIIAIYIBERS\S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.   4 

v»)lf<.,svo.  cloth,  $1;  half  Rusiiia,  gilt  top,  $(>  per  hct. 

CIIA.MIIERS*S    CY(JLOIM5DIA    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.     A 

History,  Critical  and  Rio^'raphical.  of  Rrltish  an<i  American  Authors,  with  speci- 
mens of  their  writiuKH.  Orlwinally  edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  LL.D.  New  edi- 
tion, revised  by  Roliert  (^arnithers,  LL.D.  Eight  volumes  bound  in  four.  Price 
per  set.  cloth.  ^2:  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $4. 

«AYINC;S,  \VISE  AND  OTHERWISE.  By  the  author  of  "  Sparrowgrass 
Papers^"  etc.  With  a  brief  autobiographic  sketen,  and  an  introductory  note  by 
Donald  O.  Mitchell.    Small  pica  type,  leaded.    Price,  extra  cloth,  SO  cents. 

LEAVES  FRO.U  THE  DIARY  OF  AN  OIJ)  I^AWYER.  Inteniperance 
the  Urea t  Source  of  Crime.  Ry  A.  B.  Richmoxd,  E>q..  memlwr  of  the  iHninsyl- 
vania  Rar     Ixmir   primer  type,  leaded.    Price,  extra  cloth,  black  and  gold.  |1. 

TIIE  KORAN  OF  MCHIAHIMED.  Tran.>*late(i  into  English  from  the  Arabic 
by(jre<»r«e  Sale,  with  Carlyle'.s  Lecture  on  Mohammed  us  a  Pmphet.  Price, 75 
cents:  nnl  ehith,  «iit  top,  f  1 ;  half  leather,  gilt  lop,  sj^l. 

HEALTH  BY  EXl&Ri'\S¥..   \Vv  G^ormk  n.  Tavlok.  M.n.    What  ExerctM^s  to 

take  and  how  to  take  Wac.aw.   I/xtw;.  \>TVtuv'x  \>j\i^.v-A.v\vHV,wlth  numerous  Uluatra- 
tlong.    Price,  cloth.  SO  cents 


their  cure  by  tranRwvVtt^A  cueray  ivtva  %^^^^^^^^^^       -»-- 


RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  BIBI^E.  Young's  Analytical  Concordance  to  tba 
Bible,  with  every  word  alphabetically  arranged,  Bhowlug  the  Hebrew  or  Oreek 
original,  Its  meaning  and  pronunciation  :  with  311,000  references,  118,000  beyond 
Cmden ;  marking  30,000  various  readings  in  the  Greek  New  Testament ;  with  the 
latest  Information  on  Biblical  geography  and  antiquities  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Society.  Designed  for  the  simplest  reader  of  the  English  Bible.  In  one 
quarto  volume,  about  1100  three-column  pages,  nonpareil  type.  Price:  Popular 
edition,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $2.S0;  in  half  Russia,  sprmkled  edges,  $3;  half 
Russia,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 

LIFE  AND  WOBDH  OF  CIIIII8T.  Bv  Cvnninoham  Orixib,  D.D.  Com- 
plete, with  index.    Brevier  type.    Price,  cloth,  75  cents ;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $1. 

8JIIITH'8  BIBIiE  DICTIONARY.  A  new  edition,  a  verbatim  reprint  of  the 
last  English  edition  of  Smith's  Smaller  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  comprising  its  an- 
tiquities, biography,  geography,  and  natural  history.  Price,  cloth,  60  cents :  half 
Russia,  sprinkled  edges,  (5  cents. 

BIBIiE   DICTIONARY.    A  Dtctlonavv  of  the  Bible.    By  K  Robinson,  D.D. 
Professor  £xtraor<linnry  of   Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary* 
Andover.  and  a  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  by  William  Smith,  lLd.,  Editor  of 
the  Bible  Dictionary,  etc.  etc.    1  vol.  12mo.  clotn.  gUt.  $1.25. 

WORKS  OF  FI^AVirS  JOSEPIIU^.  Comprising  the  antiquities  of  the 
Jews,  a  historyof  tli(>  Jowitih  wars,  and  a  Life  or  JosophuH,  written  by  himself, 
translated  by  wllllani  Whiston,  togethor  with  numerous  explanatory  notes,  eto. 
In  one  quarto  volum<>,  114'^  doubI<>-<>olumn  paKes,  pica  type.  Price,  naif  Russia, 
sprinkled  ed£^s,  $2.50.     A  liner  edition  In  sheep,  8vo.  richly  illustrated,  $4. 

KITTO'S  CYCLOPAEDIA    OF   BIBT^TCAL   LITERATURE.     In  two 

large  octavo  volumes,  brevier  type,  illustrated  by  many  hundred  engravings  on 
wood    Price  per  set,  cloth,  $2.90 ;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $3.50 

Also,  Bibles  and  Testaments  (including  the  Revised  version)  in  250  different  styles, 
SO  cents  to  $20  each. 

PUNSIION'S    8ER3IONS.     Lectures  and   Sermons,  Including  the  Prodigal 
Son,  by  the  late  R(;v.  Wni.  Morley  Punshon,  IX.D.,  with  a  preface  to  the  Ameri- 
can edition,  by  the  lato  Rev.  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven. 
1  volume  12mo,  cloth,  block  and  golu $1  25 

89IILES*d  WORKS.  Self-help,  with  illustrations  of  Conduct  and  Persever- 
ance. TiraiKT ;  or,  "  How  to  get  on  in  the  World,"  a  l>ook  of  Domestic  Counsel. 
Character,  a  l>ook  of  noble  characters.  Duty,  with  illustrations  of  Courage,  Pa- 
tience and  Endurance. 

4  volumes,  12ino.  large  clear  type.    Cloth,  black  and  gold,  in  neat  box |6  00 

Any  volume  sold  separately,  price 1  50 

ENGLISH  3IEN  OF  LETTERS.  Edited  by  John  Morley.  A  series  of  Brief 
Biographies  by  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  the  day.  75  cents  per  vol.,  5  vols. 

Each  Biography  is  issued  separately,  in  neat  paper  cover,  price  10  cents,  vis. : 

BUNYAN,  by  J.  A  Froude.  JOHNSON,  by  Leslie  Stephen. 

BURKE,  by  John  Morloy.  LOCKE,  bv  Thomas  Fowler. 

BURNS!,  by  Principal  Shalrp.  MILTON,  1)y  Murk  Pattlson. 

BYRON,  by  Professor  NIcolT  POPE,  by  Leslie  StepJien. 
CHAUCER,  by  Professor  A.  W.  Ward.         SCOTT,  by  R.  H.  Hutton. 

COWPER,  by  Goldwin  Smith.  SHELLEY,  by  J.  A.  Symonds. 

DEFOE,  by  William  Mlnto.  SOUTHEY,  by  Profossor  Dowden. 

aiBBON.  by  J.  C.  MorlHtm.  SPENSER,  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

GOLDSMITH,  by  William  Black.  THACKERAY.  l)y  Anthony  TroUope, 

HUME,  by  Professor  Huxley.  WORDSWORTII,  by  F.  Myers. 

LIBRARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

In  our  Library  of  Biography  we  present  the  stories  of  famous  lives  as  told  by 
authors  almost  equally  famous. 

There  Is  properly  no  history,  only  Biography.— .^mersoit. 

Biography  is  the  most  universally  pleasant,  universally  profitable  of  all  reading. 

ACME  BIOGRAPHY— FIrnt  Heries.— Twelve  books  in  one  volume  for  leM 
than  half  the  prices  formerly  charged  for  each  separately.   Brevier  type.    Frioet 
half  Russia,  gilt  top.  $1. 
I.  Frederick  the  Great— Macaulay.  VII.  Hannibal— Arnold. 

II.  Robert  Bomfi— Carlylo.  YIIL  Caesar— LiddelL 

III.  Mahomet— Oibbon.  IX.  Croniw«VV— \atgas\.V&a, 

IV.  Vartin  LDther-Bunaen.  X.  WU:VksmY\XX--'«Me«<^l . 

V.  Xvj  qapen  qf^Sgoti-TjtmartlBe.  XI.  CoVQasftsw«n-\*aKi«gi^^^ 

F£  Jomn  of  Aio-XIdielet.  ^XL  NieVo^Vk  CcAowMr-'tvj'&H^^ 


ACME  BIOGRA  PIl  \  -^^econd  Heries.    Five  books  In  one  volume,  neither  of 
which  huH  heretofore  been  published  in  bound  form  at  Ic^ss  prl<>«  than  «5  ctntt 
each.    Hr«>vier  type.    Price,  cloth,  50  cants  :  half  RuMiia,  (rilt  top.  SI. 
1.  Chaucer- R.  \V.  Church.  III.  Milton-Mark  Fattistm. 

II.  Spencer- A.  W.  Ward.  IV.  Cowper— Gold  win  Smith. 

V.  Southey— Edward  Dowdcn. 

ACME  BIOGRAPHY -Third  Mleriea.  Five  books  In  one  volume,  neither  of 
which  has  heretofore  been  published  in  l>ound  form  at  less  price  than  75  cents 
each.    Brevier  type.    Price,  cloth,  Si)  cents ;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $1. 

Do  Foe-  William  Minto.  Gk>ldsmlth-William  Black. 

Johnson— Leslie  Stephen.  Scott— Richard  H.  Hutton. 

Thackeray— Anthony  Trollope. 

l*AKTON*S  BOOK  OF  BIOGRAPHY.    Great  Men  and  their  Achievements, 
or  the  IVople's  Book  of  Biojn-aphy ;  being  lives  of  the  most  interesting  persons  of 
all  ages  and  countries.    By  Jamrs  Parton. 
I  volunu*,  Hvo,  850  pages,  cloth  extra. $3  (JU 

PLrTARCirS  LIVES  OF  IL.L.LSTRIOrS  MEN.  A  new  edition,  contain- 
ing blograi>hi(>H  of  the  twenty -eight  leading  men  in  the  world's  history  from 
LyctirguH  and  Ilomulus  to  Caesar  an<l  Cicero.  In  one  volume,  brevier  type,  nearly 
MM  i)agcs.    Cloth,  75  cents ;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $1.5(). 

I^IVEH  OF  EMINENT  AMERICANS.  Brief  biographies  of  eminent  Ameri- 
cans, with  over  lUU  portraits.  By  Bekson  J.  Lossino.  Largo  ICmo,  brevier  ^ype, 
leaded.    Cloth  extra.  $1  ;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

LIBRARY  OF  FICTION.    CI.,  bl.  and  gold,  the  following,  and  20  othera : 

HYPERION,  by  Ix)ngf ellow |0  50       THE  MOONSTONE,  by  Collin* |0  BO 

OUTRE-MER,  by  Longfellow 50  THE     THREE     SPANIARDS,     by 

THE  HAPPY  BOY  AND   ARNE.    2  Walker 50 

vol8.inl 50  THE  COMING  RACE,    and  LEILA, 

FRANKENSTEIN,  by  Mrs.  Shelley . .      50  by  Lord  Lytton.    2  vols.  In  1 SO 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS  ....    1  UO  THE  TRICKS  OF  THE  GREEKS  UN- 

C  LYTIE,  by  Joseph  Hatton 50  VEILED,  by  Robert  Houdln SO 

MACAITLAY'S  ESSAYS.  Critical,  HistoHcal,  and  MLscellaneous  Essays  and 
Pt)em8.  By  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat.  The  most  complete  collection  ever 
publlKhed.  In  throe  volumes.  12mo,  long  printer  type.  Price  per  set,  cloth.  In 
lK)x,  $3 .  hulf  Russia,  gilt  top,  ^.50. 

MA<;AI'LA1''S  COMPIiETE  WORKS.  Containing  the  Ave  volumes  of  tlie 
History  of  England  and  the  above  thn'e  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Writings. 
8  vols,  bound  uniformly  in  cloth,  very  neat,  f8. 

MACAri.AY'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Jfa- 
caulay,  bv  his  nephew,  Georoe  Otto  Trevelyan,  M.P.  Complete  in  one  vol- 
12mo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.25. 

WEBSTER'S     UNABRIDGED    ROYAL    QUARTO     DICTIONARY. 

Sheep,  $9.    Other  bindings  at  same  discount. 

ALLISON'S   WEBSTER'S    DICTIONARY.   ILLUSTRATED.     Royal 

32mo,  :W4  pages,  cloth,  50  cents;  also.  "Allison's  WebsU'r's  Pocket  Dictionary,*. 
cloth,  64mo,  TH)  pages,  50  cents;  flexible  cloth,  red  edges,  75  cents;  morocco. 
tucks,  gilt  edges,  $1.  On  the  basis  of  Noah  Webster's  Counting-house  Dictionary. 
Over  50,000  words,  phrases  and  idioms.  The  most  complete,  compact,  and  veffdet 
pocket  dictionary  ei'er  pvblished,  including  many  meanings  and  words  in  com- 
mon use  to  be  found  in  no  other  dictionary' :  also  foreign  words  and  phrases,  a 
condensed  mythology,  a  list  of  prefixes  and  postfixes,  useful  facts  and  tables. 
TTnlted  States  Census  of  1880,  etc.    By  Wm.  L.  Allison. 

This  dictionary  is  a  marvellous  labor  of  condensation,  and  contains  many  times 
the  information,  for  its  size  and  price,  of  any  similar  work. 

NUTTALL'S  DICTIONARY.  The  Standard  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  tlie 
English  Language,  comprising  many  thousands  of  new  words  which  modern 
literature,  science,  art,  and  fashion  have  called  into  existence  and  Qsafre.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  P.  Austin  Nuttall,  LL.D.  A  new  edition  with  pnUininaiT 
tables,  etc.    1  vol.  12mo,  928  pages,  cloth,  gilt.    fl. 

GIFT    BOOKS. 

and  Descriptive Poema,  t«\a.XVftft to \?Mi S^^l:^l£LSv5rvtl"S^  ^SS^'i^^S^S^'S. 
caleiidered  toned  paper,  nwrnex^wa  Vi\x»XT»«toTa  \si  >3«».\a,  ^xq».  «««ftai»>q 

famous  artlBto.        ^*^vk  ^-^ira  tto\ii  Mw\\5\»*at.  ^?o*.  ^ftw* **       .^^^S^'^ 

lao  pftges,  square  8vo,  c\ow  cxw^  ^o\«.  «^»vvx 
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